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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


— Chic Wat md 


Prince of Morocco, 


Perfons Repreſented a. 


Duke of Venice. 


5 Suitors to Portia, 

rince of Arragon, 

Anthonio, the Merchant of Venice: 

Baſſanio, his friend. | 

Salanio®, . | 

Salarino, 8 Friends to Anthonio and Baſſanio. 
Gratiano, | 
Lorenzo, in love with Jeflica. 

Shylock, à Jew : 


Fubal, @ Jew, his friend. 


Launcelot Gobbo, @ clown, ſervant to Shylock. 
Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 

Salerio e, a meſſenger from Venice, 

Leonardo, /ervant to Baſſanio. 


5 » TC /ervants to Portia. 
* 


Portia, a rich heireſs : 
Neriſſa, her waiting-maid. 


Jeſſica, daughter to Shylock. 


Magnificoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of Fuſtice, 


Failer, Servants, and other Attendants. 


: SCENE, partly at Venice, and partly at Belmont, the 


Seat of Portia, on the Continent. 
a In the old editions in quarto, for J. Roberts, 1600, and in the old 
folio, 1623, there is no enumeration of the perſons. It was firſt made 
by Mr. Rowe. JoHNs0Ns : 


b It is not eaſy to determine the orthography of this name. In the old 


editions the owner of it is called - Salanio, Salino, and Solanio. 


- | . STEEVENSs 

e This character I have reſtored to the Perſona Dramatis. The 
name appears in the firſt folio: the deſcription is taken from the quarto. 
STEEVENS» 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE'. 


— 


A = 
* 2 tid. a 


* 


Aer. se L 
| Venice. A Street. 


Enter Ax THONIO, SALARINO, and SALANIO. 


Ant. In ſooth, I know not why I am ſo fad ; 
It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you; 
But 


I The reader will find a diſtinct epitome of the novels from which the 
ſtory of this play is ſuppoſed to be taken, at the concluſion of the notes. 
It ſhould howeyer be remembered, that if our poet was at all indebted 
to the Italian noveliſts, it muſt have been through the medium of ſome 
old tranſlation, which has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of his moſt in- 
duſtrious editors. | 

It appears from a paſſage in Stephen Goflon's School of Abuſe, &Cc. 
1579, that a play comprehending the diſtin& plots of Shakſpeare's 
Merchant of Venice, had been exhibited long before he commenced a 

writer, viz, © The Jew ſhewn at the Bull, repreſenting the greedi- 
neſſe of worldly chooſers, and the bloody minds of uſurers.” «© Theſe 
plays, ſays Goſſon, (for he mentions others with it) are goode and 
ſweet plays,” &c. It is not improbable that Shakſpeare new-wrote his 
piece, on the model already mentioned, and that the elder perform- 
ance, being inferior, was permitted to drop. filently into oblivion. 

This play of Shakſpeare had been exhibited before the year 1598, as 
appears from Meres's Wits Treaſury, where it is mentioned with eleven 
more of our author's pieces, It was enter'd on the books of the Stati- 
oners* Company, July 22, in the ſame year. It could not have been 
printed earlier, becauſe it was not yet licenſed. The old ſong of Gernu- 
tus the Jew of Venice, is publiſhed by Dr. Percy in the firſt volume of 
his Reliques of ancient Engliſh poetry. STEEVENS. 

The ge was taken from an old tranſlation of the eta Romanorum, 
firſt printed by Wynkyn de Worde. The book was very popular, and 
Shakſpeare has cloſely copied ſome of the language: an additional argu- 
ment, if we wanted it, of his track of reading. Three veſſels are ex- 
Hibited to a lady for her choice. The firſt was made of pure gold, well 
beſet with precious ſtones without, and within full of dead men's bones; 

and thereupon was engraven this pofie : Whoſo chuſetb me, ſhall find 
that he deſerveth, The ſecond = was made of fine ſilver, _ 
ee. 2 I 


4 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff tis made of, whereof it is born, | 
Iam 
with earth and worms; the ſuperſcription was thus: hoſe chuſeth me, 
ſpall find that his nature defireth. The third veſſel was made of lead, 
full within of precious ſtones, and thereupon was inſculpt this pofie : 
Whoſo chuſeth me, ſhall find that God hath diſpoſed for him,The lady, 
after a comment upon each, chuſes the leaden veſſel. 

In a MS. of Lidgate, belonging to my very learned friend, Dr. 
Aſtew, 1 find a Tale of t4vd Marchants of Egipt and of Baldad, ex 
Geſtis Romanorum. Leland therefore could not be the original author, 
as Biſſtiop Tanner ſuſpected. He lived a century after Lidgate. FARMER. 

The two principal incidents of this play are to be found ſeparately in 
a collection of odd ftories, which were very popular, at leaſt five hun- 
dred years ago, under the title of Gta Romanorum. The firſt, Of the. 
bond, is in ch. xlviii. of the copy which I chuſe to refer to, as the com- 
pleteſt of any which I have yet ſeen. MS. Harl. n. 2270. A knight 
there borrows money of a merchant, upon condition of forfeiting a/l 
bis fleſh for non-payment. When the penalty is exacted before the 
judge; the knight's miſtreſs, diſguiſed, in forma viri & weſtimentis pre- 
tiofis induta, comes into court, and, by permiſſion of the judge, en- 
deavours to mollify the merchant. She firſt ofters him his money, and 
then the double of it, &c. to all which his anſwer is—Conwentionem 
meam wolo babere,—Puella, cum bbc audiſſet, ait coram omnibus, 
Domine mi judex, da rectum judicium ſuper his quæ vobis dixero.— 
Vos ſcitis quod miles nunquam ſe obligabat ad aliud per literam nifi quod 
Mercator habeat proteſtatem carnes ab offibus ſcindere, fine ſanguis 


Halen de quo nihil erat prolocutum. Statim mittat manum in eum; 


vero ſanguinem effuderit, Rex contra eum actionem habet. Mercator, 
cum hoc audiſſet, ait; date mihi pecuniam & omnem actionem ei re- 
mitto. Ait puella, Amen dico tibi, nullum denarium habebis; - pone 
ergo manum in eum, ita ut ſanguinem non effundas. Mercator vero 
videns ſe confuſum abſceſſit; & fic vita militis ſalvata eſt, & nullum 
denarium dedit. . | 

The other incident, of the caſkets, is in ch. xcix. of the ſame col- 
le&ion. A king of Apulia ſends his daughter to be married to the ſon of 
an emperor of Rome. After ſome adventures, (which are nothing to 
the preſent purpoſe, ) ſhe is brought before the emperor 3 who ſays to her, 
4 Puella, propter amorem filiimei- multa adverſa ſuſtinuiſti. Tamen 


fi digna fueris ut uxor ejus ſis cito probabo. Et fecit fieri tria vaſa. 


PIM UM fuit de auro puriſſimo & lapidibus pretioſis interius ex omni 
parte, & plenum offibus mortuorum; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio: Qui 
me elegerit, in me inveniet quod meruit. SECUNDUM vas erat de argento 
puro & gemmis pretioſis, plenum terra; & exterius erat ſubſcripto; Qui 
me elegerit, in me inveniet quod natura appetit. TER TIUM vas de plumbo 
plenum lapidibus pretiofis interius & gemmis nobiliſſimis 3 & exterius erat 

ſubſcriptio talis: Rui ae elegerit, in me inveniet quod deu: 7 


7 » 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 6 
J am to learn; | | | 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know mylelf. 
Salar. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean; 
There, where your argofies * with portly ſail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the fea,— 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
Salan. Believe me, fir, had I fuch venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad, I ſhould be ftill 
Plucking the grals 3, to know where fits the wind ; 


Peering 


Iſta tria oſtendit puellæ, & dixit, fi unum ex iſtis elegeris in quo commo- 
dum, & proficuum eſt, filium meum habebis. Si vero elegeris quod nec tibi 
nec aliis eſt commodum, ipſum non habebis.“ The young lady, after ma- 
ture conſideration of the veſſels and their inſcriptions, chuſes the leaden, 
which being opened, and found to be full of gold and precious ſtones, the 
emperor ſays: Bona puella, bene elegiſti z—ideo filium meum habebis.“ 

From this abſtract of theſe two ſtories, I think it appears ſufficiently 
plain that they are the remote originals of the two incidents in this play. 
That of the caſkets Shakſpeare might take from the Engliſh Ge 
Romanorum, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved; and that of the bond might 
come to him from the Pecorone; but upon the whole F am rather inclined 
to ſuſpect, that he has followed ſome hitherto unknown noveliſt, who 
had ſaved him the trouble of working up the two ſtories into one. 

| TyYRWHITTso 

This comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the year, 
1598, Meres's book was not publiſhed till the end of that year. See 
An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. MAT ONE. 
2 —argofies| A name given in our author's time to ſhips of great 
burthen, probably galleons, ſuch as the Spaniards now uſe in their 
Weſt India trade. JonNsox. i | 

In Ricaut's Maxims of Turkiſh Polity, ch. xiv. is ſaid, © Thoſe vaſt 
carracks called argofies, which are ſo much famed for the vaſtheſs of 
their burthen and bulk, were corruptly ſo denominated from Ragoſies,” 
1, e. ſhips of Raguſa, a city and territory on the gulph of Venice, tribu- 
tary to the Porte. Shakſpeare, as Mr. Heath obſerves, has given the 
name of Ragozine to the pirate in Meaſure for Meaſure, STEEzvENs. 

3 Plucking the graſs, &c.] By holding up the graſs, or any light 
body that will bend by a gentle blaſt, the direction of the wind is found. 
1 bis way I uſed in ſhooting. When I was in the mydde way betqwixt the 

| B 3 \ markes 


6 MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Peering 4 in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me ſad. | 

| Salary. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats ; | 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew 5 dock'd in ſand®, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs?, 
To kiis her burial. Should I go to church, 
And ſee the holy edifice of fone, 
And not bethial me ſtraight of dangerous rocks ? 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks; 
And, ina word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 


To think on this; and ſhall I lack the thought, 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me ſad? 
But, tell not me; I know, Anthonio | b 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. 

Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted,  *_ 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year : 

Therefore, my merchandize makes me not ſad. 
Salan, Why then you are in love. 


markes, which was an open place, there I toke a fethere, or a lyttle graſſe, 
and ſo learned how the wind ſtood.” Aſcham. JonnsoN.. 7 
4 Peering] Thus the quarto printed by Hayes, that by Roberts, 
and the firſt folio. The quarto of 1637, a book of no authority, reads 
trying. MALONE. 5 : 
5 Andrew) The name of the ſhip.. Jonnson. | 
© —dock'd in ſand,] The old copies have==docks. Corrected by Mr, 
Rowe. MALON R. | 
7 Vailing ber high top lower than ber ribs,] In Bullokar's Engliſb 
Expoſitory, 1616, to wail, is thus explained: © It means to put of the 
bat, to frrike ſail, to give ſign of ſubmiſſion.” STEEVENS» 4 þ 
| at. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 7 

Ant. Fie, fie! | 

Salan. Not in love neither? Then let's ſay, you are ſad, 
Becauſe you are not merry: and *twere as eaſy | 
For you, to laugh and leap, and ſay, you are merry, 
Becauſe you are not ſad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes ?, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 
And other of ſuch vinegar aſpeR, 
That they*ll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. 


Enter BasSANIO, LORENZO, and GRATIANO. 


Salan, Here comes Baſſanio, your moſt noble kinſman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo: Fare you well; k 
We leave you now with better company. 
 Salar. I would have ſtaid till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 


I take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, 


And you embrace the occaſion to depart. 
Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. 
Baß. er ſigniors both, when ſhall we laugh? Say, 
when? 5 
You grow exceding ſtrange; Muſt it be ſo? 
Salar. We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours. 
| : [ Exeunt SALARINO and SALANIO. 
Lor. My lord Baſſanio, ſince you have found Anthonio, 
We two will leave you * : but, at dinner - time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 


. Þ = by wo- beaded Janus, ] Here, ſays Dr. Warburton, Shakſpeare 


ſhews his knowledge in the antique: and fo does Taylor the water- 
poet, who deſcribes Fortune, Like a Janus with a double-face.” 
4 1 Th 5 FARMER. 

9 —peep through their eyes, is gives us a very pictureſque image 

of the ar Fat in ty when the eyes appear half Mut. l 
WIAR BURTON. 

* My lord Baſſanio, a} Lorenzo (who, with Gratiano, had only 
accompanied Baſſanio, till he ſhould find Anthonio,) prepares now to 
leave Baſſanio to his buſineſs; but is detained by Gratiano, who enters 
iato a converſation with Antbonio. TYRWHITT. 
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8 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Baß. I will not fail you. | 
Era. You look not well, fignior Anthonio ; 

You have too much reſpe& upon the world: 
They looſe it, that do OS it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellouſly 8 5 
Ant, I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A ſtage, where every man mult play a part, 
And mine a ſad one. 
Gra. Let me play the Fool! 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? Fo 
Sleep = = wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? I tell thee what, Anthonio,— 
I love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks ;— 


There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages i 


Do cream and mantle, like a ſtanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit 

As who ſhould ſay, I am Sir Oracle, 

And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark * ! 

O, my Anthonio, I do know of theſe, 

That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 

For ſaying nothing; who, I am very ſure 3, 

If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thoſe ears “, 


1 Let me play the Fool :] Alluding to the common compariſon of 


human life to a ſtage- play. So that he defires his may be the fool's or 
buffoon's part, which was a conſtant character in the old farces ; from 
whence came the phraſe, to play the fool. Wax ZUR TON. 

* — 2 wilful ſtillneſs—] i. e. an obſtinate ſilence. MAL ONE. 

2 let no dog bark !] This ſeems to be a proverbial expreſſion. 

| „ STEEVENS. 
- 3 — who, I am very fure,] The old copies read - then, I am very 
ſure. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Marone. | | | 

4 — would almoſt damn thoſe ears, ] Some people are thought wiſe, 
whilſt they keep ſilence; who, when they open their mouths, are ſuch 
ſtupid praters, that the heareys cannot help calling them fo:/s, and ſa 
incur the judgment denounced in the Goſpel, TxEoBALD. ; 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. | 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools. - 
I'Il tell thee more of this another time: | 
But fiſh not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. — 
Come, good Lorenzo: — Fare ye well, a while; 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner 5. ow 
Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner-time, 
1 muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wiſe men, 
For Gratiano never lets me ſpeak. 
Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own tongue. 
Aut. Fare well: I'll grow a talker for this gears. 
Gra. Thanks, Y'faith ; for ſilence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dry'd, and a maid not vendible. _ 
| [Exeunt GRATIANO and LORENZO. 
Ant. Is that any thing now 7 ? | 
Baſſ. Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice : His reaſons are as two 
rains of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff; you ſhall 
Lek all day ere you find them; and, when you have 
them, they are not worth the ſearch. 
Ant. Well; tell me now, what lady is the ſame, 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of? 
Baſſ. Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much I have diſabled mine eſtate, 


By ſomething ſhewing a more ſwelling port 


STA end my exhortation after dinner.] The humour of this conſiſts 
in its being an alluſion to the practice of the puritan preachers of thoſe 
times; who, being generally very long and tedious, were often forced to 
put off that part of their ſermon called the eæbortation, till after dinner. 

= N WAR BURTON. 
err this gear.] Gear appears to me to have no meaning here. 
Perhaps we ſhould read—for this year, alluding to what Gratians 
has juſt ſaid: . | : 
«© Well, keep me company but two years more,” MALONE. 

7 Is that any thing now ?] Does what he has juſt ſaid amount to 
any thing, or mean any thing? STEEvENs. 

So, in Othello: * Can any thing be made of this?“ The old copies, 
by a manifeſt error of the preſs, read It is that &c, CorreRted by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONE. 5 | | 

| Than 


i MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Than my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg*d 
From ſuch a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged : To you, Anthonio, 
I owe the moſt, in money, and in love; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen all my plots, and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. | 
Ant. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
And, if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 
Within the eye of honour, be affur'd, 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeft means, 
Lie all unlock*d to your occaſions. | 
Bas. In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one ſhaft,. 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight | | 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth; and by advent'ring both, 
J oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows 1s pure innocence. | 
1 owe you much; and, like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is loſt : but if you pleafe 
To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 0 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. 
Ant. You know me well; and herein ſpend but time, 
To wind about my love with circumſtance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, | 
Than if you had made waſte of all I have: 
Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
'That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it * : therefore, ſpeak. 


s wpreſt unto it :] Ready. Pret. Fr. STESVENs; 
The word is uſed in this ſenſe (as Mr, Steevens has ſhewn) by many 
of our ancient writers. MAL ONE. | 
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Baſfſ. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes ? 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages : 
Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus? Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth 
For the four winds blow in from every coaſt 
Renowned ſuitors : and her ſunny woke | 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which make her ſeat of Belmont, Colchos' ſtrand, 
And many Jaſons come in queſt of her. 
O my Anthonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould queſtionleſs be fortunate. 
Ant. Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at ſea; 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum : therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
That ſhall be rack'd, even to the uttermoſt, 
Fo furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, preſently inquire, and ſo will I, 
Where money is; and I no queſtion make, 
To have it of my truſt, or for my ſake.  [Exeunt. 


9 8 W 
Belmont. 4 Room in Portia's Houſe. 
Enter Pox TIA and NRRISSA. 


Por. By my troth, Neriſſa, my little body is aweary 
of this great world. . „ 
Mer. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſeries 
were in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes are: 
And yet, for aught J ſee, they are as ſick, that ſurfeit 
with too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing: It is no 


9 — ſometimes from her eyes] In old Engliſh, ſometimes is ſynony- 
mous with formerly. Nothing is more frequent in title-pages, than 
& ſometimes fellow of ſuch a college.” FARMER. | 

4 mean 


— —— — 
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mean happineſs therefore, to be ſeated in the mean; 
ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs *, but competency 
lives longer. | | 

Por. Good ſentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better, af well follow'd. | 

Por. If to do were as eaſy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages, 
- Princes? palaces. It is a good divine, that follows his 
own inſtructions: I can eater teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching. The brain may deviſe laws for the 
blood ; but a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree : ſuch a 
hare is madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good 
counſel the cripple. But this reaſoning is not in the 
faſhion to chooſe me a huſband :—O me, the word chooſe ! 
T may neither chooſe whom I would, nor refuſe whom I 
diflike ; ſo is the will of a living daughter curb'd by the 
will of a dead father:—Is it not hard, Neriſſa, that 
cannot chooſe one, nor refuſe none ? | 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, at 
their death, have good inſpirations ; therefore, the lot- 
tery, that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſts, of gold, 
filver, and lead, (whereof who chooſes his meaning, 
chooſes you,) will, no doubt, never be choſen by any 
rightly, but one who you ſhall rightly love. But what 
warmth is there in your affection towards any of theſe 
princely ſuitors that are already come ? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name* them; and as thou 
nameſt them, I will deſcribe them; and, according to 
my deſcription, level at my affection. . 
 Ner. Firſt, there is the Neapolitan prince *. | 

| 5 : Por. 


1 Superfluity comes ſooner by white bairs, ] i. e. Superfluity ſooner 
acguires white hairs z becomes old. We till ſay, How did he come by 
it? MAL ONE. 

2 — the Neapolitan prince.] Though our author, when he compoſed 
this play, could not have read the following paſſage in Florio's tranſla- 
tion of Montaigne's E//aies, 1603, he had perhaps met with the rela- 
tion in ſome other book of that time: (While I was a young lad, (ſays 
old Montaigne,) I faw the prince of Salmona, at Naples, manage a 


young, 
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Por. Ay; that's a colt, indeed 3, for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horſe ; and he makes it a great appropria- 
tion to his own good parts, that he can ſhoe him himſelf: 
I am much afraid my lady his mother play'd falſe with a 
{mith. „ | I 
Mer. Then, is there the county Palatine. 

Por. He doth nothing but frown; as who ſhould ſay, 
An you will not habe me, chooſe : he hears merry tales, 
and ſmiles not : I fear, he will prove the weeping phi- 
loſupher when he grows old, being ſo full of unmannerly 
ſadneſs in his youth. I had rather be married to a death's 
head with a bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe. 
God defend me from theſe two 

Ner. How ſay you by the French lord, Monſieur Le 
Bon ? | 
Por. God made him, and therefore let him paſs for a 
man. In truth, I know it is a fin to be a mocker ; But, 
he ! why, he hath a horſe better than the Neapolitan's ; 
a better bad habit of frowning than the count Palatine : 
he is every man in no man: if a throſtle 5 ſing, he falls 
ſtraight a capering; he will fence with his own ſhadow : if 
I ſhould marry him, I ſhould marry twenty huſbands : If 


young, a rough, and fierce horſe, and ſhew all manner of horſeman- 
ſhip; to hold teſtons or reals under his knees and toes ſo faſt as if they 
had been nayled there, and all to ſhew his ſure, ſteady, and unmoveable 
Atting.” MaALoONE. | 

3 Ay, that's a colt, indeed, ] Colt is uſed for a witleſs, heady, gay 
youngſter, whence the phraſe uſed of an old man too juvenile, that he 
ſtill retains his colt's tootbhb. See Henry VIII. JonnsoN. 

4 — is there the county Palatine.] J am always inclined to believe, 
that Shakſpeare has more alluſions to particular facts and perſons than 
his readers commonly ſuppoſe. The count here mentioned was, per- 
haps, Albertus a Laſco, a Poliſh Palatine, who viſited England in our 
author's time, was eagerly careſſed, and ſplendidly entertained 3 but 
running in debt, at laſt ſtole away, and endeavoured to repair his for- 
tune by enchantment, JouNsoN. _ | 

County and Count in old language were ſynonymous.—The Count 
Alaſco was in London in 1583. MaALONE. 

Fa throſtle—] Old Copies—traſſel. Corrected by Mr, Pope. 
The throſtle is the thruſh, The word occurs again, in 4 Midſummer 
Night's Dream: | 

« The tbreſtle with his note ſo true. MALONE. 


—_ 
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he would deſpiſe me, I would forgive him; for if he love 
me to madneſs, I ſhall never requite him. 

Ner. What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
baron of England ? 

Por. You know, I ſay nothing to him; for he under. 
ſtands not me, nor I him: he hath neither Latin, French, 
nor Italian ; and you will come into the court and 
ſwear, that I have a poor pennyworth in the Engliſh. He 
is a proper man's picture ?; But, alas! who can converſe 
with a dumb ſhow ? How oddly he 1s ſuited ! I think, he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round hoſe in France, 
his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every 
where. . 

Ner. What think you of the Scottiſh lord *, his neigh- 
bour? ; 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him ; for 
he borrow'd a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore 
he would pay him again, when he was able: I think, the 
Frenchman became his ſurety ®, and ſeal'd under for an- 
other. | 1 

Ner. How like you the young German *, the duke of 
Saxony's nephew? | 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is ſober ; 
and moſt vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: when 


5 — be hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian;] A ſatire on the 
Ignorance of the young Engliſh travellers in our author's time. Warn. 

7 — a proper man's piclure; ]. One of the ſenſes of proper in our au- 
thor's time was handſome. In Stowe's Survey of London, quarto, 1598, 
we meet with “ a faire proper church” in almoſt every page. See alſo 
Vol. I. p. 180. MartoNEe. / 

8 eee lord, ] Scottiſh, which is in the quarto, was omitted 
in the firſt folio, for fear of 'giving offence to king James's country- 
men. TRTORAL D. | 

9 I think, the Frenchman became his fon Jl Alluding to the con- 
ſtant aſſiſtance, or rather conſtant promiſes 2 iſtance, that the French 


gave the Scots in their quarrels with the Engliſh, Thls alliance is here 


humourouſly ſatirized. Wa R BURTON. 
= How like you the young German, &c.] In Shakſpeare's time the 
duke of Bavaria viſited London, and was made knight of the garter. 
Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's ſuitors, there may be ſome 


covert alluſion to thoſe of queen Elizabeth. JonxsON. K 
; S 


4 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 15 
be is beſt, he is a little worſe than a man; and when he 
is worſt, he is little better than a beaſt: an the worſt fall 
that ever fell, I hope, I ſhall make ſhift to go without 
= him. - | 

Wer. If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and chooſe the right 
XX eaſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your father's will, if 
you ſhould refuſe to accept him. ; 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray thee, ſet 
XZ a deep glaſs of Rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket : for, 
if the devil be within, and that temptation without, I 
know he will chooſe it. Iwill do any thing, Neriſſa, ere 
I will be marry'd to a ſpunge. . 
3 Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of theſe 
lords; they have acquainted me with their determina- 
tions: which is indeed, to return to their home, and to 
trouble you with no more ſuit ; unleſs you may be won by 
2X ſome other ſort than your father's impoſition, depending 
on the caſkets. | | 
Por. If J live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 
| chaſte as Diana, unleſs I be obtained by the manner of 
my father's will: I am glad this parcel of wooers are ſo 
reaſonable ; for there 1s not one among them but I dote 
on his very abſence, and I pray God grant them a fair 
departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's 
time, a Venetian, a ſcholar, and a ſoldier, that came 
2X hither in company of the Marquis of Montferrat ?. 

4 $4 Yes, yes, it was Baſſanio; as I think, ſo was he 
X call'd. : | a 

4 Ner. True, madam; he, of all the men that ever 
my fooliſh eyes look'd upon, was the beſt deſerving a 
fair lady. ; | | 

4 Por. I remember him well; and I remember him wor- 
czy of thy praiſe, —How now! what news ? 

Enter a Servant, | | 

Serv. The four ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave: and there 1s a fore-runner come from a fifth, 
the prince of Morocco; who brings word, the prince, 

his maſter, will be here to-night. | 
Por. 
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i6 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Poy. If I could bid the fifth welcome with ſo good 


| heart as I can bid the other four farewel, I ſhould be glad 


of his approach: if he have the condition of a faint, 
and the complexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould 
ſhrive me than wive me. Come, Neriſfa.—Sirrah, go 
before.—Whiles we ſhut the gate upon one wooer, an- 
other knocks at the door. „ I[Exeunt. 


S CEN E III. 
Venice. A publick Place. 5 
Enter BASSANIO and SHYLOCk. 


Shy. Three thouſand ducats, — well. 

Baſſ. Ay, fir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, —well. | 
Baß. For the which, as I told you, Anthonio ſhall be 
bound. „„ 5 5 
Shy. Anthonio ſhall become bound, — well. | 
Baſſ. May you ſtead me? Will you pleaſure me? Shall 


I know your anſwer ? 


Sey. Three thouſand ducats, for three months, and An- 
thonio bound. 5 5 1 =_ 

Baſſ. Your anſwer to that. | 

Shy. Anthonio is a good man. | : | 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

$hy. Ho, no, no, no ;—my meaning, in ſaying he is a 
good man, is to have you underſtand me, that he is ſuffi- 
cient : yet his means are inſuppoſition : he hath an argoly = 
bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I underſtand 
moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a © 
fourth for England, —and other ventures he hath, ſquan- 
der*d abroad : But ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men : 
there be land rats, and water rats, water thieves, and 
land thieves; I mean, pirates ; and then, there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks: The man is, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſufficient :—three- thouſand ducats ;—1 think, I 
may take his bond. | 


2 —tbe condition—) i. e. the temper, qualities. So, in Or bello: 


and then, of ſo gentle a condition “ Maroxx. 
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4 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 17 
XZ 3Baſ. Be aſſured, you may. | 

XZ $3y. I will be aſſured, I may; and, that I may be aſ- 
*X fared, I will bethink me: May I ſpeak with Anthonio ? 


Baſſ. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. | 

Shy. Yes, to ſmell pork ; to eat of the habitation which 
our prophet, the azarite, conjured the devil into“: 
will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk 
with you, and ſo following; but I will not eat with you, 
XZ drink with you, nor pray with you. What news on the 
Rialto? — Who is he comes here ? 
Enter ANTHON10. 


Baſſ. This is . Anthonio. : 
I Shy. [afide.] How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
I hate him for he is a chriſtian : 35 | 
ut more, for that, in low ſimplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 

* If I can catch him once upon the hip“, 

l will feed fat the ancient grudge F bear him. 

He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants moſt do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt ; Curſed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him! | 

| Baß. Shylock, do you hear? 

Sey. I am debating of my preſent ſtore; 

And, by the near gueſs of my memory, 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs | 


of full three thouſand ducats: What of that 7 


3 Tubal , a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, | 


= _3 — which your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into :]! 
Perhaps there is no character through all Shakſpeare, drawn with more 
v7 ſpirit, and juſt diſcrimination, than Shylock's. His language, allu- 
= fions, and ideas, are every where ſo appropriate to a Jew, that Shylock 
might be exhibited for an examplar of that peculiar people. HENIE I. 
4 —catch bim once upon the bip,] A phraſe taken from the practice 
of wreſtlers. Jonnson, | 
This is an alluſion to the angel's thus laying hold on Jacob when he 
wreſtled with him. See Gen. xxxii. 24, c. HENLEY. : 
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18 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Will furniſh me: But ſoft ; How many months 
Do you deſire ?—Reſt you fair, good fignior ; 

1M # Ie ANT HORN 10. 
Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths. \ 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking, nor by giving of exceſs, | 
Yet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend“, 
PI break a cuſtom :—Is he yet poſleſs'd, 


How much you would? 


Shy. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. | 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, you told me ſo. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me ſee, —But hear yon; 
Methought, you ſaid, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon =. cron Fo ns 

Ant. I do never uſe it. | | . 

Shy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep,— 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was | 
(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf) 

The third poſſeflor ; ay, he was the third. 

Ant. And what of him ? did he take intereſt ? 

Shy. No, not take intereſt ; not, as you would ſay, 
Directly intereſt: mark what Jacob did. 55 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd, | 
That all the eanlings , which were ſtreak'd, and py'd, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being rank, 

In end of autumn turned to the rams : 5 
And when the work of generation was 

Between theſe wooly breeders in the act, 

The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands 7, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kinds, 


5 — theripe wants f my friend,] Ripe wants are wants come to the 
beight, wants that can have no longer delay. Perhaps we might read 
rife wants, wants that come thick upon him. JounsoN. | 
Ripe is, I believe, the true reading. So afterwards: 
| « Butftay the very riping of the time.” MAL ONE. 
© — the eanlings,] Lambs juſt dropt; from ean, eniti. MUSGRAvE. 
7 — certain wands, ] A wand in our author” time was the uſual 
term for what we now call a ſwitch, MAL ONE 
5 — of kind, | i, e. of nature, Col LIN. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 19 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes 9 5 


Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party- colour d lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt; 


And thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. | | 
Ant, This was a venture, fir, that Jacob ſerv'd for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to paſs, : 


But ſway' d, and faſhion'd, by the hand of heaven, 
Was this inſerted to make intereſt good ? f 
Or is your gold, and ſilver, ewes and rams ? 


Shy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt * ;= 


But note me, fignior. 


Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 


» 


A The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe, N 
An evil ſoul, producing holy witneſs, | 


Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 


23 | A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 
O, what a goodly outſide falſhood hath * ! 


Shy. Three thouſand ducats,—'tis a good round ſum. 


Three months from twelve, then let me ſee the rate. 


Ant. Well, Shylock, ſhall we be beholden to you? 
Shy. Signior Anthonio, many a time and oft 


; 1 In the Rialto you have rated me | 


| vomiting, | 
El make it breed as faſt :] So, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 


About my monies, and my uſances 7 : 


| e | Still 


9 — the fulſome eqves ; Fulſome, I believe, in this inſtanee, means 


| laſcivious, obſcene. In the play of Muleaſſes the Turk, Madam Ful- 
fome a Bawd is introduced. The word, however, ſometimes fignifies 
| offenſive in ſmell. It is likewiſe uſed by Shakſpeare in K. Jobn, to 


expreſs ſome quality offenſive to nature: | | 
ce And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt.” STEEVENS. 


min, Alte it to mean nauſeous in fo high a degree as to excite 


ALONE. 


% Foul cank'ring ruſt the hidden treaſure frets ; 
4 But gold that's put to uſe more gold begets.” MAL ONE. 
2 O, what a goodly outfide falſhood bath !] Falſebood, which as truth 


means honeſty, is taken here for treachery and knawery, does not ſtand 
for falſpood in general, but for the diſhoneſty now operating. Jo EN SON. 


3 — my uſances: ] Uſance in our author's time, I believe, fignified 


intereſt of money. It has been already uſed in this play in that ſenſe : 


C 2 ce He 


x MERCHANT OF VENICE. 5 
Still have I borne it with a patient ang 73 = 
For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe : : = 
You call me—miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gaberdine, | 
And all for uſe of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help : 
Go to then; you come to me, and you ſay, 
Shylock 5, awe would have monies ; You ſay ſo; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold ; monies is your ſuit. 
What ſhould I ſay to you ? Should I not ſay, 
Hath a dog money! is it poſſible, | 

A cur can lend three thouſand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With *bated breath, and whiſpering humbleneſs, 


| Say this,. —Fair Sir, you ſpit on me on wedneſday laſt ; 2 
4 You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day ; another time = 
| You calP d mag; and for theſe courteſies = 
; Dll lend you thus much monies. | . = 
f Ant. T am as like to call thee ſo again, . = 
| To ſpit on tllee again, to ſpurn thee too. = 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not =_— 

As to thy friends ; (for when did friendſhip take 1 

A breed for barren metal of his friend ?) = 

« He lends out money gratis, and brings down | | 8. 

«© The rate of vſance with us here in Venice.” _ 

Again in a ſubſequent part, he ſays, he will take (e no doit of uſance © 

for his monies.” Here it muſt mean intereſt, MAL ONE. | = 
4 Still bave ] borne it with a patient ſprug ;] So, in Marlowe's 7e 


of Malta, (written and acted before 1593,) printed in 1633: | 
c J learn'd in Florence how to kiſs my hand, —_— 
« Heave up my ſhoulders when they call me dogge.” MALOO Bx 
5 Sbylock, ] Our author, as Dr. Farmer informs me, took the name 
of his Jew from an old pamphlet entitled, „ Caleb Shillocte, his pro; « 
pheſie, or the Jewes Prediction.“ London, printed for T. P. (Thomas 
Pavyer.) No date. STEEVENS» | 
6 A breed for barren metal of his "rig ?] A breed, that is intereſt 
money bred from the principal. By the epithet barren, the author 
would inftruft us in the argument on which the advocates againſt uſury 
went, which is this; that money is a barren, thing, and cannot, like 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 21 


But lend it rather to thine enemy; | 
Who if he break, thou may'ſt with better face | 
Exact the penalty. 


$hy. Why, look you, how you ftorm ! 


I would be friends with you, and have your love, 


| Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain'd me with, 
Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit 

| of uſance for my monies, and you'll not hear me ; 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindneſs. 

Sey. This kindneſs will I ſhow :— 

| Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 

Vour ſingle bond; and, in a merry ſport, 

If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 

In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum, or ſums, as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair fleſh, to be cut off and taken 


In what part of your body pleaſeth me. 


Ant. Content, in faith; I'll ſeal to ſuch a bond, 
And ſay, there is much kindneſs in the Jew. 

oF Baß. You ſhall not ſea] to ſuch a bond for me, 

Pl rather dwell in my neceſſity 7. 

4 Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it ; 


= Within theſe two months, that's a month before 


Fnhis bond expires, I do expect return 

XX Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
Soy. O father Abraham, what theſe Chriſtians are; 
W hoſe own hard dealings teaches them ſuſpect 


corn and cattle, multiply itſelf. And to ſet off the abſurdity of this 

kind of uſury, he put breed and barren in oppoſition, WARBURTON. 
Dr. Warburton very truly interprets this paſſage. Old Meres ſayss 

< Uſurie and encreaſe by gold and ſilver is unlawful, becauſe againſt 


nature; nature hath made them feeri/l and barren, and uſurie makes 
them procreative.” FARMER. | | 
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Thus both the quarto printed by Roberts, and that by Heyes, in 
1600. The folio has—a breed of. MALONE. 

7 — dwell in my neceſſity.] To dwell ſeems in this place to mean the 
{ame as to continue, To abide has both the ſenſes of habitation and con- 
tinuance. JOHNSON. | 
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The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this; 

If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould I gain 

By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable, profitable neither, — 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I ſay, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip : 

If he will take it, ſo; if not, adien; © 

And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 
Ant. Yes, Shvlock, I will ſeal unto this bond. 
Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purſe the ducats ftraight ; 

See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard“ 

Of an unthrifty knave ; and preſently 

I will be with you, | [ Exit. 
Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew.— 

This Hebrew will turn Chriſtian; he grows kind. 
Baß. J like not fair terms?, and a villain's mind. 
Ant. Come on ; in this there can be no diſmay, 


My ſhips come home a month before the day. [Exeunt. 


er . 


Belmont, A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Flouriſb of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco*, and his 


train; PORTIA, NER158A, and other of her attendants. 


Mor. Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow?d livery of the burniſh” ſun, 


$ — left in the fearful guard &c.] Fearful guard, is a guard that is 


not to be truſted, but gives cauſe of fear. Jo fear was anciently to 
give as well as feel terrours, JOHNSON. | 

So, in X. Henry IV. P. J. 
5 & A mighty and a fearful head they are.” STEEVENS. 

9 T like not fair terms, ] Kind words, good language, Jon N sor. 

1 The old ſtage- direction enjoins that the Prince and his followers 
ſhould be all dreſs'd in white, MALoNE. 
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X vedg'd me by 
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To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
ring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phoebus? fire ſcarce thaws the iſicles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 

To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his, or mine *. 
I tell thee, lady, this aſpeQ of mine | 
HFath fear'd the valiant 3 ; by my love, I ſwear, 
The beſt-regarded virgins of our clime 

Z Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue, 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 


Por. In terms of choice I am not ſolely led 


| By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: 


Beſides, the lottery of my deſtiny 


Bars me the right of voluntary chooſing : 

But, if my father had not ſcanted me, 

And hedg'd me by his will +, to yield myſelf 
His wife, who wins me by that means I told you, 
XZ Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ftood as fair, 


As any comer I have look'd on yet, 


Mor. Even for that I thank you; 


Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caſkets, 
Io try my fortune. By this ſcimitar,— 
That flew the Sophy 5, and a Perſian prince, 
hat won three fields of Sultan Solyman,— 


I would 


2 To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his, or mine.] To underſtand how 


* the tawny prince, whoſe ſavage dignity is very well ſupported, means 
to recommend himſelf by this challenge, it muſt be remembered that 


red blood is a traditionary fign of courage : Thus Macbeth calls one of 


bis frighted ſoldiers, a /ily-liver'd lown; again, in this play, cowards 
ae ſaid to have livers as white as milk ; and an effeminate and timo- 
2X 70ous man is termed a millſop. JoHNsSON- 


3 Hath fear'd the valiant;] i. e. 2 To fear is often uſed by 
So, in K. Henry VI. P. III. 
« For Warwick was a bug that fear d us all.” STEEVEXS. 
See Vol. II. p. 25. MAL ONE. | : 
4 And hedg'd me by his wit] I ſuppoſe we may. ſafely read: and 
2 will, Confined me by his will. JoHNSON. 
That ſliw the Sophy, &c.] Shakſpeare ſeldom eſcapes well when he 


is entangled with geography. The prince of Morocco muſt have tra- 


velled far to kill the Sophy of Perſia. JohN SON. 
c 
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24 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
I would out-ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out- brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 

Pluck-the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe bear, 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady“: But, alas the while 

Tf Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice | 

Which 1s the better man, the greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page? ; MW 
And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 3 

Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 

And die with grieving. 

Por. You muſt take your chance; 

And either not attempt to chooſe at all, 

Or ſwear, before you chooſe, — if you chooſe wrong, 
Never to ſpeak to lady afterward 

In way of marriage; therefore be advis'd ®. 

Mor. Nor will not ; come, bring me unto my chance. 
Por. Firſt, forward to the temple ; after dinner 
Your hazard ſhall be made. | 
Mor. Good fortune then! [ Cornets. 

To make me bleſt, or curſed'ſt among men. ¶ Exeunt. 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter Launcelot Gobbo. 
Laun, Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me to run 
from this Jew my maſter; The fiend is at mine elbow z 
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Pby worſe than in the preſent caſe, If the prince of Morocco be 
poſed to have ſerved in the army of ſultan Soliman (the ſecond, for in- 
ſtance, ) I ſee no geographical objection to his having killed the Sophi of 
Perſia, See D' Ax in Soliman Ben Selim, TYRWHITT, 

© To win thee, lady ;] The old copies read the lady, Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. MAL ONE. * 

7 So is Alcides beaten by his page 3] The old copies read—by his 
rage. The emendation is Mr. Theobald's. Lichas was the boy by 
whom Deianira ſent an envenomed ſhirt to Hercules. MaLone. 
therefore be advis'd.] Therefore be not precipitant z conſider well 
what we are to do. Adwvis'd is the word oppoſite to raſb. pt: 1 

Rte : 8 an 1 


It were well, if Shakſpeare had never entangled himſelf with _ 
us! 


"of MERCHANT OF VENICE. 25 
and tempts me, ſaying to me, Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, 
good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, 
ſe your legs, take the flart, run away: My conſcience 
nn ſays,—20 ; take heed, honeſt Launcelot ; take heed, honeſt 
Gobbo; or, as aforeſaid, honeft Launcelot Gobbo; do not 
run; ſeorn running. with thy heels9 Well, the moſt 
| courageous fiend bids me pack; via! ſays the fiend ; 
XZ away! ſays the fiend, for the heavens * ; rouſe up a 
XZ brave mind, ſays the fiend, and run. Well, my con- 
* ſcience, hanging about the neck of my heart, ſays very 
wiſely to me,—my gone ſt friend Launcelot, being an Boneſt 
man's ſon, —or rather an honeſt woman's ſon ;—for, in- 
XZ deed, my father did ſomething ſmack, EY grow 
to, he had a kind of taſte ;—well, my conſcience ſays, 
VLauncelot, budge not; budge, ſay the fiend ; budge not, 
X ſays my conſcience : Conſcience, ſay I, you counſel well; 
XX fiend, ſay I, you counſel well: to be ruled by my conſci- 

* ence, I ſhould ſtay with the Jew my maſter, who, God 
| bleſs the mark, is a kind of devil; and, to run away 
from the Jew, I ſhould be ruled by the fiend, who, ſaving 
"2X your reverence, is the devil himſelf: Certainly, the Jew 
is the very devil incarnation; and, in my conſcience, 
my conſcience is but a kind of hard conſcience, to offer 
to counſel me to ſtay with the Jew : The fiend gives the 
more friendly counſel ; I will run, fiend; my heels are 
at your commandment, I will run. 8 


9 — ſcorn running with thy heels :] Mr. Steevens propoſes to read and 
point thus: “ ſcorn running; withe thy heels; i. e. connect them 

with a withe (a band made of oziers) as the legs of cattle are hampered 

in ſome counties to prevent their ſtraggling from home. So Chapman: 

| “ Till I of curious oziers did imply _. ; 

«© A witbe a fathom long, with which his feete 

I made together in a ſure league meet.” 

I perceive no need of alteration. The pleonaſm appears to me cone 

ſiſtent with the general tenour of Launcelot's ſpeech. He had juſt be- 
fore expreſſed the ſame thing in three different ways: Uſe your 


2 legs; take the ſtart; run away.” MALoNZ. 


I — away! ſays the fiend, for the heavens] i. e. Begone to the 
heavens. So again, in Much ado about Nothing: “' $0 I deliver up my 
apes, [to the dewil,] and away to St. Peter, For the heavens,” MALoNEs 
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25 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Enter old Gobbo®, with a baſket. 

Gos. Maſter, young man, you, I pray you; which is 
the way to maſter Jew's ? | 

Laun. [afide.] O heavens, this 1s my true-begotten 

father ! who, being more than ſand-blind, high-gravel 

blind, knows me not :—1I will try concluſions 3 with him. 

Gob, Maſter young gentleman, I pray you, which is the 


way to maſter Jew's ? | | 
Laun. Turn up on your right hand +, at the next turn- 


ing, but, at the next turning of all, on your left; marry, 
at the very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down 


indirectly to the Jew's houſe. | 
 Gob. By God's ſonties 5, *twill be a hard way to hit. 


Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with 
him, dwell with him, or no ? 

Laun. Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ?—Mark 
me now; [i.] now will I raiſe the waters: Talk you 


of young maſter Launcelot ? 

 Gob. No maſter, fir, but a poor man's ſon; his father, 
though I ſay it, is an honeit exceeding poor man, and, 
God be thanked, well to live. | 


2 Enter «ld Gobbo, ] It may be inferred from the name of Gobbo, 
that Shakſpeare deſigned this character to be repreſented with a hump- 
back. STEEVENS. h 

3 try conclufions] To try concluſions is to try experiments. STEZEve 

So quarto R. - Quarto H. and folio read—confufionss MALONE. 

4 Turn up on your right hand, &c.] This arch and perplexed direc- 
tion to puzzle the enquirer, ſeems to imitate that of Syrus to Demea in 
the Brothers of Terence : | : I AH fe 

66 ubi eas præterieris, 
cc Ad finiftram hac reQa plated : ubi ad Diane veneris, 
& Ito ad dextram : prius quam ad portam wenias, &c. THEOB, 

5 ==Ged's ſonties, J I know not exactly of what oath this is a corrup- 
tion. I meet with God's ſanty in Decker's Honeft Whore, 1635 :t— 
Again, in The longer thou liueſt, the mere Fool thou art, a comedy, bl. l. 
without date. Perhaps it was once cuſtomary to ſwear by the ſante, 
J. e. bealth of the Supreme Being, Oaths of ſuch a turn are not un- 
frequent among our ancient writers. All, however, ſeem to have been 
ſo thoroughly convinced of the crime of prophane ſwearing, that they 
were content to diſguiſe their meaning by abbreviations which were 
permitted filently to terminate in irremediable corruptions. STEE 1. NS. 
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MERCHANT OF. VENICE. 27 
Taun. Well, let his father be what he will, we talk of 
A oo oung maſter Launcelot. | ES 
"X G24. Your worſhip's friend, and Launcelot, fir 6. 
"XZ Laun. But I pray you ergo, old man, ergo, I beſeech 
you; Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ? 
X Gob. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe your maſterſhip. _ 
aun. Ergo, maſter Launcelot ; talk not of maſter. 
Luauncelot, father; for the young gentleman (according 
to fates and deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, the ſiſters 
ZZ three, and ſuch branches of learning,) is. indeed, de- 
ceaſed; or, as you would ſay, in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. F 
60. Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very ſtaff 
of my age, my very prop. | 
XZ Laun. Dol look like a cudgel, or a hovel- poſt, a ſtaff, 
gor a prop: Do you know me, father? 
60. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentle. 
man: but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, (God reſt his 
ſoul !) alive, or dead ? 
' Laun. Do you not know me, father? 
Gob. Alec fir, I am ſand- blind, I know you not. 
aun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me: it is a wiſe father, that knows 
his own child. Well, old man, I will telt you news of 
2X your ſon: Give me your bleſſing: truth will come to 
light; murder cannot be hid long, a man's ſon may; 
but, in the end, truth will out. | 
605. Pray you fir, ſtand up; I am ſure, you are not 
Launcelot my boy. : 7 
aun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, 
but give me your bleſſing? ; I am Launcelot, your boy 
that was, your ſon that is, your child that ſhall be“. * 
Go ” 


* © — and Launcelot, fir.] i. e. plain Launcelot; and not, as you 

term him, maſter Launcelot. MAarons. 

7 — give me your bleſſing :] In this converſation between Launcelot and 
is blind fathet, there are frequent references to the deception practiſed 
on the blindneſs of Iſaac, and the blefling obtained in conſequence 

of it. HEN LEV. 5 
1 pour child that ſpall &e-] Launcelot probably here indulges him- 
(ell in talking nonſenſe, So afterwards: “ you may tell every __ 
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28 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Gob. I cannot think, you are my ſon, 

Laun, I know not N I ſhall think of that: But T 
am Launcelot, the Jew's man ; and, I am ſure, Margery, 
your wife, is my mother. 
 Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed: I'll be ſworn, if 


thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own fleſh and blood. 4 | 


Lord vagal oe might he be! what a beard haſt thou 
got ! thou haſt got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin 


my phil-horſe has on his tail 9. 


Laun. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail grows 
backward ; I am ſure, he had more hair of his tail, than 
I have of my face, when I laſt ſaw him. — 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How doſt thou and 


thy maſter agree? J have brought him a preſent ; How 


gree you now ? | | | 
Tan. Well, well; but, for mine own part, as I have 
ſet up my reſt to run away, ſo I will not reſt till I have 
run Gabe ground ; My maſter's a very Jew ; Give him a 
prefent ! give hima halter; I am famiſh'd in his ſervice ; 
you may tell every finger I have with my ribs. Father, 
I am glad you are come; give me your preſent to one 


maſter Baſſanio, who, indeed, gives rare new liveries ; 


if I ſerve not him, I will run as far as God has any 
und.—O rare fortune! here comes the man; to 
im, father; for I am a Jew, if I ſerve the Jew any 
longer. | : : 


Enter Bass A N10, with LEONARDO, and other followers 


Baß. You may do ſo;—but let it be fo haſted, that 
ſupper be ready at the fartheſt by five of the clock : See 


J have with my ribs.” An anonymous critick ſuppoſes, ( he means 
to ſay, I was your child, I am your boy, and ſhall euer be your ſon.” 
But fon not being firſt mentioned, but placed in the middle member of 
the ſentence, there is no ground for ſuppoſing ſuch an inverſion intend- 
ed by our author. Beſides z if Launcelot is to be ſeriouſly defended, 
what would his father learn, by being told that B who was his child, 
ſhall be his ſon? Maronr. 7 © 0919-708 

9 — my phil-horſe] Tbhill or fill means the ſhafts of a cart or wag- 
gon. STEEVENS, 
All the ancient copies have phil-horfe, but no dictionary that I have 
met with acknowledges the word, It is, I am informed, a corruption 
uſed in ſome counties for the proper term, ?bill-horſe, MALleNE. of 
| - theſe 
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theſe letters deliver'd ; put the liveries to making; and 
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having done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my fa 


deſire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. [Exit a ſerv. 


Laun. To him, father. 5 
| Gob. God bleſs your worſhip ! 

Baſſ. Gramercy 3 Would'ſt thou aught with me ? 

Gob. Here's my ſon, fir, a poor boy,— | 
Laun. Not a poor boy, fir, but the rich Jew's man; 


that would, fir, as my father ſhall ſpecify,— _ 


Gob. He hath a great infection, fir, as one would ſay, 


Laun. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, I ſerve the 


| Jew, and have a defire, as my father ſhall ſpecify,— 


Gob. His maſter and he (ſaving your worſhip's reve- 


Z rence) are ſcarce cater-couſins : 


Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the 2 
er, 


being I hope an old man, ſhall frutify unto you, — 
Gob. I have here a diſh of doves, that I would beſtow 


upon your worſhip; and my ſuit is,— 


Laun, In very brief, the ſuit is impertinent to myſelf, 


as your worſhip ſhall know by this honeſt old man; and, 
though I ſay it, though old man, yet, poor man, my father. 


Bas. One ſpeak for both; - What would you? 

Laun. Serve you, ſir. : 

Gob, This is the very defect of the matter, fir. 
Bas. I know thee well, thou haſt obtain'd thy ſuit : 


E | Shylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, 


And hath preferr'd thee ; if it be preferment, 
To leave a rich ſew's ſervice to become 


Tze follower of {o poor a gentleman. 


Laun. The old proverb is very well parted between my 


maſter Shylock and you, ſir; you have the grace ao 


"XX fir, and he hath enough. 


Baſſ. Thou ſpeak'ſt it well: Go, father, with thy ſon : 


Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire | 


7 My lodging out: — Give him a livery [zo his followers. 


More guarded * than his fellows : See it done, 


V 


T — more guarded] i. e. more ornamented, | STEEVENS. 
See Vol. II. p. 66. MALoNE. : 


L aun. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


aun. Father, in :—I cannot get a ſervice, no oo o 


have ne'er a tongue in my head. — Well; [ looking on his 
palm. ] if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth 
offer to ſwear upon a book . I ſhall have good fortune 3; 

: | 065; KO 


2 Well; if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth offer to 
upon a book==,.] Table is the palm of the hand extended. Launcelot 
congratulates himſelf upon his dexterity and good fortune, and, in the 
height of his rapture, inſpects his hand, and congratulates himſelf upon 
the felicities in his table. The act of expanding his hand puts him in 
mind of the action in which the palm is ſhewn, by raifing it to lay it on 
the book, in judicial atteſtations. Well, ſays he, if any man in Italy 
have u fairer table, that doth offer to ſwear upon a book—Here he ſtops 
with an abruptneſs very common, and proceeds to particulars. - JoHNs, 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation thus far appears to me perfectly juſt. In 
ſupport of it, it ſhould be remembered, that vhich is frequently uſed by 
our author and his contemporaries, for the perſonal pronoun, 20 bo. It 
is ſtill fo ufed in our Liturgy. In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs. 
4. addreſſes Fenton in the ſame language as is here uſed by Laun- 
celot : I'll be ſworn on a heck ſhe loves you:“ a vulgariſm that is 
now ſuperſeded by another of the ſame import.“ I'll take my bible- 
oath of it.” MALONRE. | | 3 
Without examining the expoſitions of this paſſage, given by the three 
learned annotators, [Mr. T. Dr. W. and Dr. J.] I ſhall briefly ſet down 
what appears to me to be the whole meaning of it. Launcelot, ap- 
plauding himſelf for his ſucceſs with Baſſanio, and looking into the 
palm of his hand, which by fortune-tellers is called the table, breaks 
out into the following reflection: Well: if any man in Italy have a 
Fairer table; which doth offer to ſwear upon a book, I ſhall baue good 
fortune —i. e. a table, which doth (not only promiſe, but) offer to ſævear 
(and to ſwear upon a book too) that I ſhall bave good fortune (He 
omits the concluſion of the ſentence which might have been) I am 
much miſtaken ; or, I'll be banged, &c. TvrwarTT.,. 

3 1 Hall have good fortune;] The whole difficulty of this paſſage 
(concerning which there is a great difference of opinion among the com- 
mentators) aroſe, as I conceive, from a word being omitted by the com- 
poſitor or tranſcriber. I am perſuaded the author wrote ſhall have no 
good fortune. Theſe words, are not, I believe, connected with what goes 
before, but with what follows; and begin a new ſentence. Shakſpeare, I 
think, meant, that Launcelot, after this abrupt ſpeech—Well; if an 
man that offers to ſwear upon a book, bas a fairer table than mine—| 1 
am much miſtaken :] ſhould proceed in the ſame manner in which 
he began :—<< I ſhall have #0 good fortune; go to; here's a ſmple line 
of life! &c.” So before: I cannot get a ſervice, 0; -I have ne er 
a tongue in my head.“ And afterwards: Alas! fifteen wives is 
not bing. The Nurſe, in Romeo and Juliet, expreſſes herſelf 8 


3 
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[ Moo to, here's a ſimple line of life! here's a ſmall trifle 
of wives: Alas, fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows, 
and nine maids, is a ſimple coming-in for one man: 
And then, to ſcape drowning thrice ; and to be in peril 
of my life with the edge of a feather-bed + ;—here are 
X ſimple *ſcapes ! Well, if fortune be a woman, ſhe's a 
good wench for this geer.—Father, come; I'll take my 
leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an eye. 
| | [ Exeunt Launcelot and old Gobbo. 


Bas. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this; 
"ZZ Theſe things being bought, and orderly beſtow'd, 
Return in haſte, for I do feaſt to-night 5 
My beſt-eſteem'd acquaintance ; hie thee, go. 
9 Leon. My beſt endeavours. ſhall be done herein, 


Enter GRATIANO. 


Gra. Where is your maſter ? | | 
Leon. Yonder, fir, he walks. [Exiz Leonardo. 


Gra. Signior Baſſanio,— 


the ſame ſtyle : © Well, you have made a ſimple choice; you know not 
how to chooſe a man; Romeo! ng, not he z—he is not the flower of cour- 
teſy, &c.“ So alſo in K. Hen. IV, “ Here's no fine villainy !” Again, more 

appoſitely, in the anonymous play of X. Henry : Ha! me have 
uo good luck.” Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : “ We are 
"38 Ffriple men; we do not know what's brought about under the profeſſion 
of fortune- telling.“ * ; 
Almoſt every paſſage in theſe plays, in which the ſenſe is abruptly 
2X broken off, as I have more than once obſerved, has been corrupted. See 
Vol. II. p. 21. n. 4. On the ſubje& of omiſſions, ſee Vol. I. p. 220, n. 4» 
It is not without ſome reluctance that Ihave excluded this emenda- 
tion from a place in the text. Had it been propoſed by any former editor 
or commentator, I ſhould certainly have adopted it; being convinced 
that it is juſt, But the danger of innovation is ſo great, and partiality to 
our own conceptions ſo deluſive, that it becomes every editor to diſtruſt” 

bis own emendations; and I am particularly inclined to do ſo in the 
X preſent inftance, in which I happen to differ from that moſt reſpectable 
and judicous critick, whoſe name is ſubjoined to the preceding note. 
According to his idea, the mark of an abrupt ſentence ſhould not be 
after the word book, but fortune, MaLoNnE. : 

4 —in peril of my life with the edge of a feather-bed ;] A cant phraſe 
to ſignify the danger of marrying. _A certain French writer uſes the 
ſame kind of figure: O mon Ami, j aimerois mieux etre tombee ſur la 
Pointe d'un Oreiller, & m Etre rompii le Cou.— WARBURTON. 


Ba. 
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Bac. Gratiano ! 5 

Gra. TI have a ſuit to you. ; 

Baß. You have obtain'd it. 

Gra. You muſt not deny me; I muſt go with: you to 
Belmont. 

Baſſ. Why, then you muſt ;—But hear thee, Gratiano ; : 
Thou art too wild, too rate, and bold of voice; 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 

And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults ; 

But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhew 
Something too liberal 5 ;—-pray thee, take pain 

To allay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 

Thy ſkipping ſpirit ; leſt, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be miſconſtrued in the my I 8⁰ to, 

And loſe my hopes. | | 

Gra. Signior Baſſanio, 3 me: "TP 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, 

Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes“ 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and ſay, amen; 

Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 

Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oftent 7 

To pleaſe his grandam, never truſt me more. 

Baß. Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing *. 

Gra. Nay, but! bar to-night ; you ſhall not gage me 8 
By what we do to-night. 1 
Baſſ. No, that were pity ; | 
I would entreat you rather to put on 


S Something too liberal ;] Liberal I have already ſhewn to be mean, 

grainy coarſe, licentious. JortNs0N. 
6. — hood mine eyes] Alluding to the manner of covering a hawk's 

eyes. STEEVENS. 

7 — ſad oftent] Grave appearance; ſhew of ſtaid and ſerious be- 
haviour. Joxns0oN. 

ent is a word very commonly uſed for ſhow among the old drama- 
won writers. STEEVENS. 

— your bearing.] Bearing is demeanour, or deportment. So, in 
Meofer for Meaſure : 
« How I may formally in perſon bear me, 
- 6 Like a true friar.” MALORE. 


Your 
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| 4 Fur boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
"That purpoſe merriment: But fare you well, 


] have ſome buſineſs. 1 | 
Era. And I muſt to Lorenzo, and the reſt ; 


Nut we will viſit you at ſupper-time. [ Exeunt. 
= SON E II. 
1 The ſame. 4 Room in Shylock's Houſe. 


Enter JE$$1CA and LAUNCELOT. 


Feſ. I am ſorry, thou wilt leave my father ſo; 
Hur houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, | 
Pidſt roh it of fome taſte of tediouſneſs: 

Hut fare thee well ;. there is a ducat for thee. 

And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou ſee 
Torenzo, who as thy new maſter's gueſt; 

Pive him this letter; do it ſecretly, 

And fo farewel; I would not have my father 

hee me in talk with thee. _ | ! 
Laun. Adieu !—tears exhibit my tongue. Moſt beau- 
ſiful pagan, —moſt ſweet Jew ! If a Chriſtian do not play 
he knave, and get thee?, I am much deceived; But, 
adieu! theſe fooliſh drops do ſomewhat drown my manly 
Pirit; adieu! | [ Exit, 


x 91fa chriſtian do not play the knave, and get thee, &c.] 0 If a chriſtian 
Mays Launcelot, on receiving a love-letter for Lorenzo,) do not 
ay the knave, and carry thee away from thy father's houſe, I am much 
eceived.“ I ſhould not have attempted to explain ſo eaſy a paſſage, if 
ae ignorant editor of the ſecond folio, thinking probably that the word 
er muſt neceſſarily mean beget, had not altered the text, and ſub- 
ituted did in the place of do, the reading of all the old and authentick 
idlons; in which he has been copied by every ſubſequent editor. Laun- 
lot is not talking about Jeflica's father, but about her future huſband. 
am aware that, in a ſubſequent ſcene, he ſays to Jeflica, „Marry, 
VU ou may partly hope your father gat you not; but he is now on another 
—ubjet. MALONE. : | 
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I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promiſe, I ſhall end this ſtrife ; 


Become a chriſtian, and thy loving wife. [Ex. 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. A Street. 


Enter GRaTiano, LORENZO, SALARINO, and 
| SALANIO, | 
Lor. Nay, we will ſlink away in ſupper-time; 
Diſguiſe us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. | | 
Gra. We have not made good preparation. 
Salar. We have not ſpoke us yet of torch-bearers *. 
Salan. *Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly order'd ; 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 
Lor. Tis now but four o'clock ; we have two hours 
To furniſh us.— | 
Enter Laux cELOr, with a letter. 
Friend Launcelot, what's the news? | 
Laun. An it ſhall pleaſe you to break up this“, it ſhall 
ſeem to ſignify. Rs 
Lor. I 55 the hand: in faith, *tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ, 
Gra. Love-news, in faith. 


Laun. By your leave, fir. 
Lor. Whither goeſt thou ? 


Laun. Marry, ſir, to bid my old maſter the Jew to ſup 


to-night with my new maſter the Chriſtian, 


T = torch-bearers.] See the note in Romeo and Fuliet, Act I. ſc. iv. 


We have not ſpoke us yet &c. i. e. wwe have not yet beſpoke us, &c. Thus 
the old copies. It may, however, mean, we have not as yet conſulted 


on the ſubject of torch-bearers. Mr. Pope reads“ ſpoke as yet. 


STEEVENS. 
2 to break up this, J To break up was a term in carving. So, in 
Lowe's Labour's Loft, Act III. ſc. i: | 
6 — Boyet, you can carve; 
& Break up this eapon.“ See the note on this paſſage, 8 TEE v. 
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Tor. Hold here, take this :;—tell gentle Jeflica, 
I will not fail her ;—ſpeak it privately ; go.— 
„Gentlemen, | [Exit Launcelot. 
Will you prepare you for this maſque to-night ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. g 
Salar. Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it ſtraight. 
Salan. And ſo will I. | | | 
Lor. Meet me, and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano's lodging ſome hour hence. 
Salar. Tis good we do fo. [ Exeunt Salar. and Salan. 
= Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jeſſica? 
Lor. I muſt needs tell thee all: She hath directed, 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold, and jewels, ſhe is furniſh'd with; 
What page's ſuit ſhe hath in readineſs. 
I e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter's ſake : 
And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 
Unleſs ſhe do it under this excuſe, — 
= That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 
Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt: 


Fair Jeſſica fliall be my torch-bearer. [ Exeunt, 
Tz SCENE V. 
=. The ſame, Before Shylock's Houſe. 


Enter SHYLOCK, and LAUNCELOT. 
3 Shy. Well, thou ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhall be thy judge, 
he difference of old Shylock and Baſſanio ;— 
What, Jeflica !—thou ſhalt not gormandize, 
As thou haſt done with me ;—What, Jeflica !— 
And ſleep and ſnore, and rend apparel out ;— 
Why, Jeſſica, I fay! 


vas „ 


3 Laun. Why, Jeſſica! | | 
Sey. Whobids thee call? I do not bid thee call. 

* ALaun, Your worſhip was wont to tell me, 1 could do 
15 nothing without bidding. 
4 Enter IESSICA. 


; Jeſ. Call you? 9 is your will? 
6 5 | 


. 


| Sy. 
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Shy. I am bid forth 3 to ſupper, Jeſſgana ; 
There are my keys: But wherefore ſhould I go? 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 

But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 

The prodigal Chriſtian 9. — Jeſſica, my girl, 
Look to my houſe: I am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money- bags to- night. 

Laun. I beſeech you, fir, go; my young maſter doth 
expect your reproach, | | 

Shy. So do I his. 4 | 

Laun. And they have conſpired together, —I will not 
ſay, you ſhall ſee a maſque; but if you do, then it was 
not for nothing that my noſe fell a bleeding on Black- 
Monday lIaft 5, at ſix o'clock i' the morning, falling out 


that year on Aſh Wedneſday was four year in the after- 


noon. | 
Sy. What! are there maſques ? Hear you me, Jeflica : 


Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum®, 
| - And 


3 Tam bid forth—] I am invited. To bid in old language meant 


oy MAL ONE. 
ä to feed upon 
The prodigal Chriftian.] Shylock forgets his reſolution. In a 
former ſcene he declares he will neither eat, drink, nor pray with Chri- 
ſtians. Of this circumſtance the poet was aware, and meant only to 
Heighten the malignity of the character, by making him depart from his 
moſt ſettled reſolve, for the proſecution of his revenge. STEEVENS. 


5 — then it was not for nothing that my noſe fell a bleeding on Black- 


Monday /af?,] ©* Black-Monday is Eafter-Monday, and was ſo called 


on this occaſion : In the 34th of Edward III. (1360) the 14th of April, 


and the morrow after Eaſter-day, king Edward, with his hoſt, lay be- 
fore the city of Paris; which day was full dark of miſt and hail, and 


ſo bitter cold, that many men died on their horſes? backs with the cold. J 


Wherefore, unto this day, it hath been called the Blacke-Monday.” 
Stowe, p. 264—6., GREY. | 
It appears from a paſſage in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1592, that ſome ſu- 

perſtitious belief was annexed to the accident of bleeding at the noſe : 
<& As he ſtood gazing, his noſe on a ſudden bled, which made him con- 
jecture it was ſome friend of his.” STEEVENS. 

See Vol. I. p. 312 :—*< with that mine noſe bled, &c,” MALoNE- 

© Lock up my doors; and when you bear the drum, 


And the wile ſqueaking of the wwry-neck'd fife, &c.] Prima 
rim 
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And the vile ſqueaking of the wry- neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 

To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces: 
But ftop my houſe's ears, I mean, my caſements ; 
Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe, —By Jacob's ſtaff, I ſwear, 
I have no mind of feaſting forth to-night ; 


But I will go.—Go you before me, firrah 
Say, I will come. | 
laun. I will go before, fir.— 
Miſtreſs, look out at window, for all this; 
1 There will come a Chriſtian by, 
- 8 Will be worth a Jewefs' eye“. [Exit Laun. 
, Sy. What ſays that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha? 
Fe/. His words were, Farewel, miſtreſs ; nothing elſe. 
Shy. The patch is kind enough 5 ; but a huge feeder, 
: Snail-ſlow in profit, and he ſleeps by day | 
More than the wild cat ; drones hive not with me : 
Therefore I part with him; and part with him 
t To one that I would have him help to waſte 


„„ BY OG JOG. | OO ww 1 ww 


His borrow'd purſe.—Well, Jeſſica, go in; 
Perhaps, I will return immediately; 


Do, as I bid you, 


% ' 
Prima nocte domum claude; neque in vias 


1 Sub cantu querulæ deſpice tibize. Hos. Lib. iii. Od. 7. MALONE. 
lh be folio and one of the quartos read ſquealing. STEEVENS. 
Vill be worth a Jeweſs eye.] It's worth a Few's eye, is a prover- 
bial phraſe. Wnrarrey., 
8 The patch is kind enough;] This term ſhould ſeem to have come 
4 into uſe from the name of celebrated fool. This I learn from Wil- 
ſon's Art of Rhetorique, 1553 : © A word-making, called of the Gre- 


Wcians Onomatopeia, is when we make words of our own mind, ſuch as 


be derived from the nature of things ;—as to call one Patche, or Cowl- 


ſon, whom we ſee to do a thing fooliſhly ; becauſe theſe two in their 
time were notable fools.” 

Probably the dreſs which the celebrated Patche wore, was, in alluſion 
to his name, patched or parti- coloured. Hence the ſtage fool has ever 
f unce been exhibited in a motley coat. Patche, of whom Wilſon ſpeaks, 


* 


Vas Cardinal Wolſey's fool, MAL ONE. 


D 3 Shut 
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Shut doors ? after you: Faſt bind, faſt find; | 
A proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind.  .[Exit, 
Te/. Farewel ; and if my fortune be not croſt, 38 
J have a father, you a daughter, loſt, [Exit, 1 


SCENE VI. = 
The ſame. 


Enter GRATIANO, and SALARINO, maſqued. 
Gra. This is the pent-houſe, under which Lorenzo 
Deſir'd us to make ſtand. 
Salar. His hour 1s almoſt paſt. 
Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, | 
For lovers ever run before the clock. | | WW 
Salary. O, ten times faſter Venus? pigeons fly *, 5 
To ſeal love's bonds new made, than they are wont, 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited. | 
Gra. That ever holds: Who riſeth from a feaſt, 
With that keen appetite that he fits down ? 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them firſt ? All things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker ?, or a prodigal, ; 
'The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg' d and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind?! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return ; 
With over-weather'd ribs *, and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the {trumpet wind ! 


9 Shut doors] Doors is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MAL ONE. 

O, ten times faſter Venus pigeons fly,] Lovers have in poetry been 
always called Turtles or Doves, which in lower language may be pi- 
geons. JOHNSON. | 

2 — a younker,] All the old copies read a younger. STEEVENSs i 

Mr. Rowe made the emendation, which is perhaps unneceflary, I 
doubt whether younker was a word of our author's time. MALoNE. 

3 — embraced by the ſtrumpet wind 1] So, in Othello: 

«© The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets,” MALONE. 

4 With over-weather'd ribs,] Thus both the quartos. The folio has 

over-wither d. MALONE. | TS: 7 
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8 Enter LoR ENZO. 
Falar. Here comes Lorenzo; — more of this hereafter 
Tor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait: 

When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 
ell watch as long for you then.—Approach ; 
Here dwells my father Jew :—Ho! who's within? 

Enter IESSICA above, in boy*s cloaths. 


Fe. Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty, 
Albeit I'll ſwear that I do know your tongue. 
Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. | 
Fe. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed; 
For who love I ſo much? And now who knows, 

But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? | 
Lor. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witneſs that thou art. I 
Fe. Here, catch this caſket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
or I am much aſham'd of my exchange: 

But love 1s blind, and lovers cannot ſee 

The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
Io ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 

| Lor. Deſcend, for you muſt be my torch-bearer. 
Fe. What, muſt J hold a candle to my ſhames ? 

They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too too light. 
Why, *tis an office of diſcovery, love; | 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd. | ö f 
Lor. So are you, ſweet, 5 
Even in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 

But come at once; | | | 
Por the cloſe night doth play the runaway, 
And we are ſtaid for at Baſſanio's feaſt. 
. Je I will make faſt the doors, and gild myſelf - 
With ſome more ducats, and be with you ſtraight. 
: [l Exit, from above. 


Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. 
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Lor. Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily : 
For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf; 
And therefore, like herſelf, wile, fair, and true, 
Shall ſhe be placed in my conſtant ſoul. 


Enter JESSICA, below. 


What, art thou come ?—On, gentlemen, away; 
Our maſquing mates by this time for us ſtay. 
[ Exit, with JESSICA and SALARINO, 


Enter Ax 1 HON IO. 


Ant. Who' s there? 

Gra. Signior Anthonio ? 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano ! where are all the reſt ? 
*Tis nine o' clock; our friends all ſtay for you :— 
No maſque to-night ; ; the wind 1s come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go aboard: 

I have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you. 

Gra. I am glad on't ; I deſire no more delight, 

Than to be under ſail, and gone to-night. [Exeunt. 


dS C'E N EM. 
Belmont, A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


F louriſh of Cornets, Enter Pox TIA, with the Prince o q 
Morocco, and both their trains. | 4 


Por. Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince: — — 

Now make your choice. 

Mor. The firſt, of gold, who this inſcription bears 
ho choojeth me, "gl P gain what many men de 4] re. 
The ſecond, ſilver, which this promiſe carries ; 
Who chooſeth. me, ſhall get as much as he dę i th 


ambiguity of Gentile, which fi gnifie both a Heathen, and one avell 
Bern. JOHNSON. 
To underſtand Gratiano's oath, it ſhould by recolleQed that he is in a 
maſqued habit, to which it is probable that 8 as at preſent, a 

large gape or hood was * enn, 5 
This 
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his third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt * ;— 
ho chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath,— 
ow ſhall I know if I do chooſe the right? 
Psar. The one of them contains my picture, prince; 
If you chooſe that, then I am yours withal. 
Mor. Some god direct my judgment! Let me ſee, 
J will ſurvey the inſcriptions back again: 
What ſays this leaden caſket ? 
j ho chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath. 
Muſt give, — For what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
Trlhis caſket threatens : Men, that hazard all, 
Do it in hope of fair advantages: 
A golden mind ſtoops not to thows of droſs; 
lll then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 
What ſays the filver, with her virgin hue ? | 
M po chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 
As much as he deſerves ?—Pauſe there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand: 
If thou be'ſt rated by thy eſtimation, 
Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend ſo far as to the lady; 
And yet to be afeard of my deſerving, 
Were but a weak diſabling of myſelf. 
As much as I deſerve !—Why, that's the lady: 
Io in birth deſerve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 
But, more than theſe, in love I do — 0 
What if I ftray'd no farther, but choſe here? 
Let's ſee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold. 
ho chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men 1 
Why, that's the lady; all the world deſires her: 
From the four corners of the earth they come, 
J 0 kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint. 
The Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now, 
For princes to come view fair Portia: 
The watry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
ÞP Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 


G = a; blunt ;] That is, as groſs as the dull metal. Jonnson, 
| To 
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To ftop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 

One of theſe three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like, that lead contains her? *T were damnation, 

To think ſo baſe a thought; it were too groſs 

To rib her cerecloth in the obſcure grave. 

Or ſhall I think, in filver ſhe's immur'd, 

Being ten times undervalu'd to try'd gold ? 

O ſinful thought! Never ſo rich a gem 

Was ſet in worſe than gold. They have in England 

A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold; but that's inſculp*d upon 7 ; 

But here an angel in a golden bed | 

Lies all within.— Deliver me the key; 

Here do I chooſe, and thrive I as I may! 
Por. There, take it, prince, and if my form lie there, 

Then I am yours. [he unlocks the- golden caſkets 
Mor. O hell! what have we here ? 

A carrion death, within whoſe empty eye 

There is a written ſcroll ? PlI read the writing, 


All that gliſters is not gold; 

Often have you heard that told : 
Many a man his 755 hath ſold, 
But my outfide to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold*. 

Had you been as wiſe as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your anſwer had not been inſcrol d- 
Fare you well ; your ſuit is cold. 


7? — inſculp'd upon ;] To inſculp is to engrave. STEEVENS: 

3 Gilded tombs do worms infold.] The old copies read—Gilded tim- 
ber. The emendation was made by Dn Gs who obſerves, that 
cc a tomb is the proper repoſitory of a death's head.” Tombes (for ſuch 
was the old ſpelling) and timber were eaſily confounded. Yet perhaps 
the old reading may be right. The conſtruction may be- Worms do in- 
fold gilded timber. This, however, is very harſh, and the ear is offended. 


In a poem entitled, Of the Silke Wormes and their flies, 4to. 1 599, is 


this line : : 
«© Before thou waſt, were timber-worms in price.” MAL ONE. 
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Cold, indeed ; and labour loſt : | 
4 Then, farewel, heat; and, welcome, froſt.— 
Portia, adieu! I have too griev'd a heart 


1 To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. [Exit. 
Por. A gentle riddance :—Draw the curtains, go 
Let all of his complexion chooſe me ſo?, rr 


S GENE 
Venice. A Street. 1 


Enter SALARINO and SAL AN 10. 


Salar. Why man, I ſaw Baſſanio under ſail , 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ſhip, I am ſure, Lorenzo is not. 
Salan. The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the duke; 

Who went with him to ſearch Baſſanio's ſhip. . 
SGalar. He came too late, the ſhip was under ſail: 
But there the duke was given to underſtand, | 
That in a gondola were ſeen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jeſſica: 
Beſides, Anthonio certify'd the duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip. 
, Salan. I never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 
8o ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets : | | 
My daughter !/—O my ducats O my daugbter ! 
Fled with a Chriftian ?*—O my chriſtian ducats !— 
| Juſtice! the laau ! my ducats, and my daughter! 
= 4 /caled bag, two ſealed bags of ducats, 55 

| Of double ducats, ftoPn from me by my daughter ! 
And jewels; two ſtones, two rich and precious tones, 
| StoPn by my daughter !—Fuftice ! find the girl! 
| She hath the ſtones upon her, and the ducats / 
| Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
| Crying, —his ſtones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
| Salan, Let good Anthonio look he keep his day, 


= 9 = chooſe meſo] Here Dr, Johnſon would cloſe the ſecond Act, to 
= 8e time for Baſſanio's paſſage to Belmont. MAT ONE. 
| g Or 
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Or he ſhall pay for this. . 
Salar. Marry, well remember' d: 
I reaſon'd * with a Frenchman yeſterday ; 
Who told me,—in the narrow ſeas, that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country, richly fraught : 
I thought upon Anthonio, when he told me; 
And wiſh'd in ſilence, that it were not his. 
Salan. You were beſt to tell Anthonio what you hear; 
Yet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
J ſaw Baſſanio and Anthonio part: > 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return; he anſwer*'d,—Do not ſo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 


And for the Feao's bond, which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love. 

Be merry; and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 

To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love 

As ſhall conveniently become you there: 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him +, 
| 5 | | And 


1 I reafon'd—] i. e. I converſed. So, in King Fohn : 
« Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now.“ STEEVENS. 
2 Slubber not] To ſlubber is to do any thing careleſly, imper- 
fectly. STEEVENS. a 5 
3 — your mind of love :] Of love, is an adjuration ſometimes uſed by 
Shakſpeare, So, in Merry Wives, Act II. ſc. vii: © Quick. —deſires 
you to ſend her your little page, of all loves: i. e. ſhe deſires you to 
ſend him by all means. | 
Your mind of love may, however, in this inſtance, mean—your loving 
mind. So, in the Tragedie of Craſus, 1604, a mind of treaſon is a 
treaſonable mind. | 
« Thoſe that ſpeak freely, have no mind of treaſon.” STEEVENS. 
If the phraſe is to be underſtood in the former ſenſe, there ſhould be 
a comma after mind, as Mr. Langton and Mr. Heath have obſerved. 
« . | | M ALONE. 
4 And even there, bis eye being big with tears, . 
Turning his face, be put his hand behind him, &c. ] So curious an 
obſerver of nature was our author, and ſo minutely had he traced the 
| | | operation 


"MS 
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And with affection wondrous ſenſible 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 
"X $21a». I think, he only loves the world for him. 
. pray thee, let us go, and find him out, | 
And quicken his embraced heavineſs 5 
With ſome delight or other. 


XZ Szlar. Do we ſo. [Exeunt, 
x SCENE IX. 


1 Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 

T7 Enter NRRISSA, with à Servant. 

Mer. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain ſtraight; 
ZThe prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath, 

and comes to his election preſently. 

Flouriſb of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Arragon, 
BB PorRTIA, and their trains. 

Por. Bchold, there ſtand the caſkets, noble prince: 
If you chooſe that wherein I am contain'd, 
Straight ſhall our nuptial rites be ſolemniz'd ; 

But if you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 

You muſt be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoin'd by oath to obſerve three things: 
Firſt, never to unfold to any one 8 

Which caſket *twas I choſe ; next, if I fail 

Of the right caſket, never in my life 

To woo a maid in way of marriage ; laſtly 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 

Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
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operation of the paſſions, that many paſſages of his, works might fur- 

miſh hints to painters. It is indeed ſurprizing that they do not ſtudy 

his plays with this view. In the paſſage before us, we have the out- 

Line of a beautiful picture. MaArLone. | 

D embraced beawineſs] The heavineſs which he indulges, and is 

fond of. ErwarDs, | : 

So we ſay of a man now that he bugs his ſorrows. JoHNSONs 

So, in this play, Act III. ſc. ii: | 
+ —doubttul thoughts and raſh-embrac'd deſpair.” STEEVENS. 


That 
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That comes to hazard for my worthleſs ſelf. * 
Ar. And ſo have I addreſt me“: Fortune now 
To my heart's hope !—-Gold, ſilver, and baſe lead. 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath : 

You ſhall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 


What ſays the golden cheſt? ha! let me ſee :— "i 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. " 
What many men deſire. — That many may be meant = 
- the fool multitude 7, that chooſe by ſhow, = 

ot learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 1 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet 1 


Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the forceꝰ and road of caſualty. 
Iwill not chooſe what many men deſire, 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Why, then to thee, thou filver treaſure-houſe; 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves ; 
And well ſaid too; For who ſhall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the ſtamp of merit! Let none preſume 
To wear-an undeſerved dignity. 5 
O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, | 
Were not deriv'd corruptly ! and that clear honour 


6 And ſo have I addreſt me:] To addreſs is to prepare. The mean- 
ing is, I have prepared myſelf by the ſame ceremonies. STEEVENS. 
I believe we ſhould read: ; | 
6 And ſo have I. Addreſs me, Fortune, now, 
« To my heart's hope!“ 3 
So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act III. ſcene the laſt, Falſtaff 
fays, „I will then addreſs me to my appointment,” TyRwHiTT. © 
by That many may be meant | 
By the fool multitude,—] i. e. By that many may be meant the 
fooliſh multitude, &c. The fourth folio firſt introduced a phraſeology 
more agreeable to our ears at preſent, —* Of the fool multitude,” —- -- 
which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors; —but change 
merely for the ſake of elegance is always dangerous. Many modes of 
ſpeech were familiar in Shakſpeare's age, that are now no longer uſed; * 
TD | | MALONE. 


ix the ferce] i. e. the power. STEEVENS, 


Were 
4 f 
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o % Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 


How many be commanded, that command? 


How much low peaſantry would then be glean'd 
XZ From the true ſeed of honour? ? and how much honour 
pPick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varniſh'd ? Well, but to my choice: 
n po chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves : 
I will aſſume deſert ;—Give me a key for this, 
And inſtantly unlock my fortunes here. | 
Por. Too long a pauſe for that which you find there, 
Arr. What's here? the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
"2X Preſenting me a ſchedule ? I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deſervings ? 
M] bo c hooſeth me, ſhall have as much as he deſerves. 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head? 
T7 Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better? 
Por. Tooffend, and judge, are diſtin& offices, 
And of oppoſed natures. 
Ar. What is here? 


The fire ſeven times tried this; 

Seven times try'd that judgment is, 

That did newer chooſe amiſs © EE, 
Some there be, that ſhadows kiſs ; 

Such have but a ſhadow's bliſs : 

There be foels alive, I wis", 

Silver'd o'er; and ſo was this. 


4.780 1 


Ha much hw peaſantry would then be glean'd | 

From the true ſeed of bonour #] The meaning is, Hew much mean- 
neſs would be found among the great, and bow much greatneſs among the 
mean. But ſince men are always ſaid to glean corn though they may 
"IE pick chaff, the ſentence had been more agreeable to the common manner 
of ſpeech if it had been written thus: | 
1 How much low peaſantry would then be pick'd 
8 From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour 
8+ Glean'd from the cha? JoHnsoN. | 
- 7 wis,] I know. Wiſen, German, Sydney, Aſcham, and 
Waller uſe the word. S$TEEVENS. 

| Take 
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48 MERCHANT, OF VENICE. 
5 Take what wife you will to bed, 
{ will ever be your head: | 
So be gone, fir *, you are ſped. 


Still more fool I ſhall appear 
By the time I linger here : 
With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two.— 
Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth +. 
| [ Exeunt Arragon and train. 


Per. Thus hath the candle ſing'd the moth. 


21 


O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chooſe, 


They have the wiſdom by their wit to loſe, 

Ner. The ancient ſaying is no hereſy ;— 
Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny. 

Por. Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Where 1s my lady ? | 

Por. Here; what would my lord 5 ? 

Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To ſignify the approaching of his lord : 
From whom he bringeth ſenſible regreets $ ; 
To wit, beſides commends, and courteous breath, 
Gifts of rich value; yet I have not ſeen 
So likely an embaſſador of love; 
A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 


2 Take what wife you will to bed,] Perhaps the poet had forgotten 


that he who miſſed Portia was never to marry any woman. JonNsůox. 


3 So be gone, Sir, —] Sir, which is not in the old copies, was ſupplied 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, for the ſake of the metre. MAL ONE. 

4 — fo bear my wroth.] The old editions read“ to bear my 
wwroath.” Wreath is uſed in ſome of the old books for misfortune; and 
is often ſpelt ruth, which at preſent ſignifies only pity, or ſorrow for 
the miſery of another. The modern editors read—my wrath. STEEv. 

Por. Here; what would my lords] Would not this ſpeech to the 
ſervant be more proper in the mouth of Neri/a? TyrwulTT. 

© —regreets;] i. e. ſalutations. So, in another of Shakſpeare's 
plays; © Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet.“ STEEVENS. 


To 
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b ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, | 
this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 
Por. No more, I pray thee ; I am half afeard, 
ou wilt ſay anon, he is ſome kin to thee, 
ou ſpend'ſt ſuch high-day wit in praiſing him.— 
me, come, Neriſſa; for I long to ſee 
ick Cupid's poſt, that comes ſo mannerly. 
er. Baſſanio, lord love, if thy will it be! [Zæeunt. 


4 4 0 r 


ACT I. SG 
BG, (7 oma 5 
Enter SALANIO and SALARINO. 


alan. Now, what news on the Rialto? 5 
Sar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that An- 
Wonio hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd on the narrow - 
Wis ; the Goodwins, I think, they call the place; a very ' 
Ingerous flat, and fatal, where the carcaſſes of many a 
l chip lie buried, as they ſay, if my goſſip report be an 
neſt woman of her word. 

Salan. T would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, as 
er knapt ginger *, or made her neighbours believe ſhe 
ept for the death of a third huſband : But it is true,. 
ithout any ſlips of prolixity, or croſſing the plain high- 
ay of talk,—that the good Anthonio, the honeſt Antho- 
$o,—O that I had a title good enough to keep his name 
mpany !— 

Salar. Come, the full top. _ 3 
alan. Ha, - what ſay' ſt thou? Why, the end is, he 
ch loft a ſhip. | | 

38 S4/2r. I would it might prove the end of his loſſes ! 
Galan. Let me ſay amen betimes, leſt the devil croſs 


WP — knapt ginger,] To knap is to break ſhort, The word occurs 
the Pſalms, STEEVENS. | | 


vor. III. 17 Wb tay 


Theobald and Dr. Warburton unneceflarily, I think, read — yy prayet 
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my prayer“; for here he comes in the likeneſs of 2 
Jew.— 
Enter SHYLOCK. | 
How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchants ? 
Shy. You knew, none ſo well, none ſo well as you, of 1 
my daughter's flight. 2 | 
Salar. That's certain; I, for my d knew the tailor LL 
that made the wings ſhe "flew withal. 1 
Salan, And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird | A 
was fledge ; and then it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. 1 Þ 
Shy. She is damn'd for it. 4 
Salar. That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. = 
Shy. My own fleſh and blood to rebel! 2 
Salan. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at thee 1 
years ? f 
Sey. I ſay, my daughter i is my fleſh and blood. ; 
Salar. There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory; more between yo 
bloods, than there is between red wine and rheniſi. - 
But tell us, do you hear, whether Anthonio have had 11 
loſs at ſea or no? 
Shy. There I have another bad match: a bankrupt, 2 
"PO" 3, who dare ſcarce ſhew his head on the Rialto; 1 


2 my prayer ;] i. e. the prayer or wiſh, which you have juſt now | 
uttered, and which I devoutly join in by faying amen to it, M 


MALONRE. 
The people pray as well as the prieft, though the latter only pro- 
nounces the words, which the people make their own by ſaying Amen to "2 
them. It is, after this, needleſs to add, that the Devil (in the hape 1 
of a Jew) could not croſs Salarino's prayer, which as far as it was ſing! 3 
his, was already ended. HEATH. 4 | 
3 — @ bankrupt, a prodigal,] Dr. Warburton aſks, © Why a prodi - 3 
gal?“ and capriciouſly reads, a bankrupt for a prodigal. Mazonz. 
There could be, in Shylock's opinion, no prodigality more culpable 
than ſuch liberality as that by which a man expoſes himſelf to ruin for 
his friend. JoHNsONs W 
His lending money without intereſt, &c for a chriſtian rn Was 4 i | 
[likewiſe] a reaſon for the Jew to call Anthonio prodigal. EDwWw ARD. 2 
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Wbeggar, that was uſed to come ſo ſmug upon the mart ;— 
t him look to his bond: he was wont to call me uſurer; 
Net him look to his bond: he was wont to lend money 
r a Chriſtian courteſy ;—let him look to his bond. + 
= $Salar. Why, I am ure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take 
Ws fleſh ; What's that good for? | 
Sey. To bait fiſh withal: if it will feed nothing elſe, 
will feed my revenge. He hath diſgraced me, and 
Inder'd me half a million; laugh'd at my loſſes, 
Mock'd at my gains, ſcorn'd my nation, thwarted my 
ergains, cool'd my friends, heated mine enemies; And 
hat's his reaſon? I am a Jew : Hath not a Jew eyes? 
th not a Jew hands; organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, af- 
ctions, paſſions ? fed with the ſame food, hurt with the 
me weapons, ſubje& to the ſame diſeaſes, heald by the 
me means, warm'd and cool'd by the ſame winter and 
Immer, as a Chriſtian is? If you prick us, do we not 
need? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poi- 
Inn us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, ſhall we not 
"Revenge ? If we are like you in the reſt, we will reſemble 
ou in that. If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, what is his 
umility ? revenge: If a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what 
hould his ſuffcrance be by Chriſtian example? why, re- 
enge. The villainy you teach me, I will execute; 
nd it ſhall go hard, but I will better the inſtruction. 
1 | Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Gentlemen, my maſter Anthonio is at his houſe, 
nd deſires to ſpeak with you both. | : | 
Salar. We have been up and down to ſeek him. 


Enter TuBaAL. p 
| Salan. Here comes another of the tribe; a third can- 
lot be match'd, unleſs the devil himſelf turn Jew. 
[Exeunt SALAN. SALAR. and Servant. 


IE + If you prick us, do we not bleed ?] Thus Plutarch's Life of 
R&=lar, p. 140, quarto, v. iv. © Czfar does not conſider that his ſub- 
c<ts-are mortal, and bleed wvhben they are priced.“ ud «m0 ray rg 

ales Noyioflas Kaioag d; Inlay NEU agnus. 8. W. "27 
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. Shy. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoa ? Mm 4 
thou found my daughter ? WO 

Tub. I'often came where I did hear of her, but Can- 4 
not find her. 3 
'  $hy. Why there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, 
coſt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort! The curſe never 
fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it till now :—Þ 
two thouſand ducats in that; and other precious, preci- M | 
ous jewels.—I would, my daughter were dead at my foot, 1 9 Th 
and the jewels in her ear! would ſhe were hears d at my 
foot, and the ducats in her coffin! No news of them ?— 
Why, ſo :—and I know not what's ſpent in the ſearch, þ 
Why, thou loſs upon loſs ! the'thief gone with ſo much, 
and ſo much to find the thief; and no ſatisfaction, no re- 3 
venge : nor no ill luck ſtirring, but what lights o* my 
ſhoulders ; no fighs, but o' my breathing; no tears, bach f 
o' my ſhedding. 

Tub. Ves, other men have ill luck too; Anthonio, 1 
J heard in Genoa.— 

Sy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck ? 

e. — hath an argoſy caſt away, coming from Tri- = | 

Hy. . _— 
8 5 I thank God, I thank God :s it true ? is it ; | 

rue ? * 
T7 wh I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that eſcaped the E 
wrec | 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ;—Good news, good 
news : ha! ha !—Where? in Genoa's ? 

Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourſcore ducats. 

Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me :—T ſhall never ſee 
my gold again : Fourſcore ducats at a ſitting ! fourſcore 
ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Anthonio's creditors in| 
” company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chooſe but 

25 N 


5 —Where? in Genoa F] The old copies read—Here i in Genoa. ca- 
N N mo oe Rowe, MALONE« 
| Shy 9 
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zy. I am very glad of it; III plague him; Pl tor 
re him; I am glad of it. | 

W754. One of them ſhewed me a ring, that he had of 
Nur daughter for a monkey. | | ob 
WT $/y. Out upon her! Thou tortureſt me, Tubal: it was 
Wy turquoiſe ; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor ©: 
would not have given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 
ub. But Anthonio is certainly undone. | 
Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: Go, Tubal, 
e me an officer, beſpeak him a fortnight before : I will 
Noe the heart of him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of 
Wenice, I can make what merchandize Iwill: Go, go, 
Wubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue ; go, good Tu- 
Wl ; at our ſynagogue, Tubal. IExeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Belmont. 4 Room in Portia's Houſe. 


rer Bass AN 10, Pox TIA, GRATIANO, NERISSA, 
> and Attendants. The caſkets are ſet out. 
Por. I pray you, tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 


| 6 — it was my turquoiſe 3 T had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor :] 
a 7urquoiſe is a precious ſtone found in the veins of the mountains on 
he confines of Perſia to the eaſt, ſubject to the Tartars. As Shylock 
ad been married long enough to have a daughter grown up, it is. plain 
de did not value this turquoiſe on account of the money for which he 
ight hope to ſell it, but merely in reſpect of the imaginary virtues 
prmerly aſcribed to the ſtone. It was ſaid of the Turkey-ſtone, that it 
aded or brightened in its colour, as the health of the wearer encreaſed 
r grew leſs. To this Ben Jonſon refers, in his Sejanus ; 

4% And true as Turkiſe in my dear lord's ring, 
66 Look well or ill with him.” | | 

Again, Edward Fenton in Secrete Wonders of Nature, bl. I. quarto, 
569: „ The Turkeys doth move when there is any peril prepared to 
um that weareth it.” P. 51. b. i | 
| But Leah (if we may believe Thomas Nicols, ſometimes of Jeſus 
Folge in Cambridge, in his Lapidary &c.) might have preſented Shy- 
ck with his Turquoiſe for a better reaſon ; as this ſtone “C is likewiſe 
id to take away all enmity, and to reconcile man and wife.” | 
. Other ſuperſtitious qualities are imputed to it, all of which were 
Pither monitory, or preſervative of the wearers STEEVENS. 


E 3 : Before 
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TI ſpeak too long; but tis to peize the time? 5 
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Before you hazard; for, in chooſing wrong, 
T loſe your company; therefore, forbear a while: 
There's ſomething tells me, (but it is not love,) 
I would not loſe you ; and you know yourſelf, 
Hate counſels not in ſuch a quality : | 
But. leſt you ſhould not underſtand me well, 
an yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) 
would detain you here ſome month or two, 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to chooſe right, but then I am forſworn; 
So will I never be: ſo may you miſs me; 
But if you do, you'll make me with a fin, 
That I had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes, 
They have o'er-look'd me, and divided me; 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours, — 
Mine own, I would ſay; but if mine, then yours, 
And ſo all yours 7: O, theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights; 
And fo, though yours, not yours. Prove it ſo, 
Let fortune go to hell for it, not I *. 


To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. | . 
Baß. Let me chooſe ; | . 
For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 
Por. Upon the rack, Baſſanio? then confefs 


7 And ſo all yours] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſyllable. 
In the next line but one below, where the ſame word occurs twice, our 
author, with his uſual licence, employs one as a word of two ſyllables, yt 
and the other as a monoſyllable. MALONR. 4 5 

8 Let fortune go to bell for it, not J.] The meaning is, „If the 
worſt I fear ſhould happen, and it ſhould prove in the event, that I, 
who am juſtly yours by the free donation I have made you of myſelf, 
ſhould yet not be yours in conſequence of an unlucky choice, let for: 
tune go to hell far robbing you of your juſt due, not I for violating my 
oath. HEATH. | 5 5 
| 9 — to peize the time; ] To peize is from peſer, Fr. So, in Xing 
Richard II. ] Fd WL , 8 2 
„ Left leaden flumber peize me down to-morrow.” 

To peize the time, therefore, is to retard it by hanging weights upon it. 

| R bs C 


What 
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Phat treaſon there is mingled with your love. 
Bac. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 
hich makes me fear the enjoying of my love: 

WT here may as well be amity and life 

Tween ſnow and fire, as treaſon and my love. | 
Por. Ay, but, I fear, you ſpeak upon the rack, 
here men enforced do ſpeak. any _ | 
Bast. Promiſe me life, and I'II confeſs the truth, 
Por. Well then, confeſs, and live. 

Bas. Confeſs, and love, 

Mad been the very ſum of my confeſſion: 

happy torment, when my torturer 

Poth teach me anſwers for deliverance ! 

But let me to my fortune and the caſkets. 

Por. Away then: I am lock'd in one of them; 

f you do love me, you will find me out.— 


Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
hen, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
Fading in muſick : that the compariſon 5 
May ſtand more proper, my eye ſhall be the ſtream, 
And wat'ry death-bed for him: He may win; 
And what is muſick then? then muſick is 
Even as the flouriſh when true ſubjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : ſuch it is, 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon him to marriage. Now he goes, 
With no leſs preſence“, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the ſea-monſter ?: I ſtand for ſacrifice ; 
The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 


r With no leſs preſence, ] With the ſame dignity of mien. J OHNSONs 

2 To the ſea-monſter : See Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. XI. ver. 199, 

et ſeqq. Shakſpeare however, I believe, had read an account of this 

adventure in The Deftrufion of Troy“ Laomedon caſt his eyes all 
| bewept on him, ¶ Hercules] and was all abaſhed to ſee his greatneſs and 

mis beauty,” See B. I. p. 221, edit. 1617. MALONE». | 

| ee Go 5 With 
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With bleared viſages, come forth to view 
The iſſue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live: — With much much more diſmay 
I view the fight, than thou that mak'ſt the fray. | 


Muſe ck, whilft Bassanio comments on the A 1% 
himfelf. 5 
8; . 


I. Tell me, where is fancy * bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the ba ? 
| How begot, how nouriſned ? 
Reply. | 
2. „ engender'd i in the. eyes, 
With gazing fed; an 2 dies 
In the cradle where it les : 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
1 begin it — Ding dong, bell, 
All. © Ding dong, bell. 


Bafſ.—So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelyes 21 ; 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. f 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 

But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice 1, 
Qbſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice? fo ſimple, but aſſumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward N haye livers white as milk ? 


— fancy] here, as in many other aces. ſignifies iy MALONT. 

5 885 may the outward ſhows & c. ] He begins abruptly; ; the firſt part of 
the argument has paſſed i in his mind. Jon x SON. 8 
4 — gracious woice, Pleaſing; winning favour, JOHNSON. 6 

5 There is no vice—] The old copies read voice. The emendation 
way made * the editor of the * folio, MaLoNt 8 


% 
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nd theſe aſſume but valour's excrement ®, 

o render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 

Ind you ſhall ſee tis purchas'd by the weight“; 

hich therein works a miracle in nature, 

1 aking them lighteſt that wear moſt of it: 72 
Bo are thoſe criſped * ſnaky golden locks; 

nich make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known 

o be the dowry of a ſecond head, 

Hue ſcull that bred them, in the ſepulchre 9. 

WT hus ornament is but the guiled ſhore* _ 

Jo a moſt dangerous ſea ; the beauteous ſcarf 

feiling an Indian beauty; in a word, | 

he ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 8 

Vo entrap the wiſeſt. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 

ard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 


Ws 5 valour's excrement, ] i. e. what a little higher is called the beard 
Hercules. So, © pedler's excrement,” in the Winter's Tale. MALONEs 
7 — by the aveight;] That is, artificial beauty is purchaſed fo; as, 
lſe hair, Kc. STEEVENS. | 
| 5 — criſped—] i. e. curled. STEEVENS. 
9 -in the ſepulchre.] See a note on Timon of Athens, Act IV. ſc. iii. 
hakſpeare has likewiſe ſatirized this yet prevailing faſhion in Lowe's 
abcur's Loſt. STEEVENS. . 5 
See alſo Vol. I. p. 176. The prevalence of this faſhion in Shak 
Wpeare's time is evinced by the following paſſage in an old pamphlet en- 
tld The Honeſtie of this Age, proving by good circumſtance that the 
Bw 5rd was newer boneſt till now, by Barnabe Rich, quarto. 1615:— 
E My lady holdeth on her way, perhaps to the tire-maker's ſhop, where 
ie ſhaketh her crownes to beſtow upon ſome new faſhioned attire, upon 
ch artificial deformed perizvigs, that they were fitter to furniſh a 
heatre, or for her that in a ſtage-play ſhould repreſent ſome hag of hell, 
han to be uſed by a chriſtian woman.” Again, ibid : © Theſe attire- 
nakers within theſe fortie yeares were not known by that name; and 
jut now very lately they kept their lowzie commodity of perixvigs, 19 
eir monſtrous attires cloſed in boxes ; and thoſe women that uſed to 
eare them would not buy them but in ſecret. But now they are not 
gamed to ſet them forth upon their ſtalls, —ſuch monſtrous mop-powles 
Wt baire, fo proportioned and. deformed, that but within theſe twenty 
thirty yeares would have drawne the paſſers-by to ſtand and gaze, 
nd to wonder at them.” MarLonzs., 
: # — the guiled ſhore] i. e. the treacherous ſhore. SrEEVENS. 
—_—_ &+i/cd for beguiling; the paſſive for the active participle. Maron. 
Y 5 "Tween 


+ 
| 
| 
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"Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threatneſt, than doſt promiſe aught, 
Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence *, 
And here chooſe I; Joy be the conſequence! 
Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and green-ey'd jealouſy. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
In meaſure rain thy joy ?, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 


2 Thy paleneſs moves me more than —— Baſſanio is diſpleaſel 
at the golden caſket for its gaudineſs, and the ſilver one for its paleneſs; 
but what! is he charmed with the leaden one for having the very ſane 
quality that diſpleaſed him in the filver ? The poet certainly wrote—Thy 
plainneſs moves me & c. This characterizes the lead from the ſilver, 
which paleneſ does not, they being both pale. Beſides, there is a beau - 
ty in the antitheſis between yg and eloquence; between palenqi 
and eloguence none, So it is ſaid before of the leaden caſtet: f 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt. WAR BUR TON, 

It may be that Dr. Warburton has altered the wrong word, if am ” 
alteration be neceſſary. I would rather give the character of ive, 
«© thou ſtale, and common drudge c. The paleneſs of lead is for! 
ever alluded to. Diane declining, pale as any ledde, ſays Stepben 
Hawes. In Fairfax Taſſo, we have 

66 The lord Tancredie, pale with rage as lead. ; 

As to the antitheſis, Shakſpeare has already made it in the Midſun. 
mer Night's Dream. When (ſays Theſeus) I have ſeen great clerl- 
dook pale, : 

Pe I read as much, as from the rattling tongue | 
& Of ſauey and audacious eloguence FARMER. 

Our author again mentions the paleneſs of lead in Romeo and Juliet: 

44 Unwieldy, flow, heavy, and pale as lead. = 

By laying an emphaſis on Thy, | Thy paleneſs moves me &c.] Dr. 
W's. odjection is obviated. Though Baſſanio might object to filver, 
that 4% pale and common drudge,” lead, though pale alſo, yet not being 
in daily uſe, might, in his opinion, deſerve a . I have there- 
fore great doubts concerning Dr. Warburton's emendation. Mar ons. | 
© 3s meaſure rain thy joy, ] The folio and one of the quartos read} 
—raine, The other quarto—range, Dr. Johnſon once thought that 
rein was the word intended by the author. The words rein and rait 

(he obſerves) were not at that time diſtinguiſhed by regular orthography: ; 
Having frequent occaſion to make the ſame obſervation in the peruſal of! 
the firſt folio, I am alſo ſtrongly inclined to the former word; but #| 
the text is intelligible, have made no change. Rein in the ſecond in- 
| 4 : ſtance 
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For fear I ſurfeit! 1 | 
Bac. What find J here“? [ opening the leaden caſtet. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit 5 ? What demy-god 
$1ath come ſo near creation? Move theſe eyes? 
or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Peem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips, 
Parted with ſugar breath; ſo ſweet a bar | 

8 hould ſunder ſuch ſweet friends: Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider ; and hath woven 

golden meſh to entrap the hearts of men, 
aſter than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes,— 
ow could he ſee to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 

WA nd leave itſelf unfurniſh'd s: Yet look, how far 
Fre ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
n underprizing it, ſo far this ſhadow 


— 


S 


Wance quoted below by Mr. Steevens is ſpelt in the old copy as it ts 
Pere; —raine. So, in the Tempeſt, edit. 1623: h 
= «© — do not give dalliance | 
& Too much the raigne.” MaroNxE, 
I believe Shakſpeare alluded to the well-known proverb, Tr cannot 
gin, but it pours. So, in the Laws of Candy, by B. and Fletcher: 
cc pour not too faſt joys on me, 
c But ſprinkle them ſo gently, I may ſtand them. 7 
Mr. Tollet is of opinion that rein is the true word, as it better agrees 
REwith the context: and-more eſpecially on account of the following paſ- 
age in Coriolanus, which approaches very near to the preſent reading: 
1 cc being once chaf*d, he cannot 
« Be rein'd again to temperance.” 
So, in Love's Labour's Loft, Act V. ſc. ii: 
„Rein thy tongue.” STEEVENSs 
| 4 What find T here?] The latter word is here employed as a diſſyl- 
lable. MarLoxe. ; \ 
| 5 Fair Portia's counterfeit ?] Counterfeit, which is at preſent uſed 
only in a bad ſenſe, anciently ſignified a likeneſs, a reſemblance, without 
comprehending any idea of fraud. STEEVENS. 
0 And leave itſelf unfurniſh'd :] i. e. and leave itſelf incomplete; 
unaccompanied with the other uſual component parts of a portrait, 'vize 
Wanother eye &c, The various features of the face our author ſeems to 
have conſidered as the furniture of a picture. So, in As you like it: 
che was furniſp d like a huntſman;“ i. e. had all the appendages be- 
Jonging to a huntſman. MAL ONE. 
Perhaps it might be And leave bimſelf unfurniſh'd. Joux "_ k 
| | ot 
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- as much as can be found inan unleſſon d girl, &c. STEEVENS. 
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Doth limp behind the ſubſtance.— Here's the ſcroll, 
The continent and ſummary of my fortune. 


Lou that chooſe not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and chooſe as true ! 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content, and ſee no new. 
F you be well pleas d with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliſs, 
Turn you where your lady is, 
And claim her with a lowing kiſs. = 
A gentle ſcroll ;—Fair lady, by your leave; [Hing her. 
I come by note, to give, and to receive. "*Y 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
'That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applauſe, and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, fill gazing, in a doubt 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe 7 be his or no; 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I, even ſo; 
As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 
Until confirm'd, ſign'd, ratify'd by you. 
Por. You ſee'me, lord Baſſanio, where I ſtand, 
Such as I am : though, for myſelf alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet, for you, ; 
J would be trebled twenty times myſelt; 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich ; rn, | 
That only to ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full ſum of me 
Is ſum of ſomething * ; which, to term in groſs, 


7 — peals of praiſe] The ſecond quarto reads—pearles of praiſe, | 1 4 
| oHNSON. WR: 


This reading may be the true one. So, in Whetſtone's Arbour of 
Virtue, 1576 :—©* The pearles of 2 that deck a noble name.“ 

Again, in R. C's verſes in praiſe of the ſame author's Rock of Regard: 

© But that that beares the pearle o provie away. STEEVENS» 

8 Ts ſum of ſomething ;] i. e. is not entirely ideal, but amounts to 
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an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis' d: 
Wappy in this, ſhe 1s not yet ſo old : 
Nut ſhe may learn? ; happier than this, 
ne is not bred ſo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all, is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Fommits itſelf to yours to be directed, 
s from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Hyſelf, and what is mine, to you, and yours 
now converted: but now I was the lord 
Df this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Nueen o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 
WT his houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf, 
Fre yours, my lord; I give them with this ring; 
hich when you part from, loſe, or give away, 
Cet it preſage the ruin of your love, | 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 
Baß. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Dnly my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins : | 
Wnd there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, 
Ws, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear | 44 
Wmong the buzzing pleaſed multitude ; 
here every ſomething, being blent together“, 
Lurns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 
WExpreft, and not expreſt: But when this ring | 
WP arts from this finger, then parts life from hence; 
BO, then be bold to ſay, Baſſanio's dead. | 
NVer. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
hat have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſhes proſper, 
o cry, good joy; Good joy, my lord, and lady! 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
wiſh you all the joy that you can with ; 
or, I am ſure, you can wiſh none from me?: 
And, when your honours mean to ſolemnize 


: | MaALoONE. 
being blent togetber, ] i. e. blended. STEEVENS. | 
8 + — u can wiſh none from me :] That is, none away from me; 
ene that I ſhall loſe, if you gain it, JohNSON. STE) 


= 9 Bu ſpe may learn ;] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſyllable. 


The 
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The bargain of your faith, I do befeech you, E 
Even at that time I may be marry'd too. 
Baß. With all my heart, fo thou canſt get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordſhip; you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours: 
You ſaw the miſtreſs, I beheld the maid ; 
You lov'd, I lov'd; for intermiflion 3 _ 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune ſtood upon the caſkets there; 
And ſo did mine too, as the matter falls : 
For wooing here, until I fweat again; 
And ſwearing, till my very roof was dry | 
With oaths of love; at laſt, —if promiſe laſt, —- 
I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achiev'd her miſtreſs. | Z 
Por. Is this true, Neriffa ? —— | 
Ner. Madam, it is, ſo you ſtand pleas'd withal. 
Baſſ. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 
Gra. Ves, faith, my lord. a; _—_ 
Bau. Our feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your marriage. 
Gra. We'll play with them, the firſt boy, for a thou- 
ſand ducatss | g 
Ner. What, and ſtake down ? : | 
Gra. gd. we ſhall ne'er win at that ſport, and ſtake ! 
down. 5 
But who comes here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salerio? 


Enter Lox ENZO, JIESSICA, and SALERIO. 


Baß. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 
If that the youth of my new intereſt here 
Have power to bid you welcome :—By your leave, 
I bid my very friends, and countrymen, | 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 


3 — for intermiſſion] Intermiſſion is pauſe, intervening time, delay. 
So, in Macbeth: IN | | 7 
N gentle heaven, | 

46 Cut ſhort all intermiſſion * STEEVENS. 
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Por. So db I, my lord; 
hey are entirely welcome. 
Lor. I thank your honour :—For my part, my lord, 
Ny purpoſe was not to have ſeen you here ; | 
ut meeting with Salerio by the way, * 
e did intreat me, paſt all ſaying nay, 
Wo come with him along. 
ale. I did, my lord; 5 : 
Ind I have reaſon for it. Signior Anthonio - 5 
h ommends him to you. [ gives Baſſanio à letter. 
Bag. Ere I ope his letter, ; | 
pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 
Sale. Not ſick, my lord, unleſs it be in mind; 
or well, unleſs in mind: his letter there 
Fill ſhew you his eſtate. | 
Era. Neriſſa, cheer yon” ſtranger ; bid her welcome. 
our hand, Salerio ; What's the news from Venice? 
Wow doth that royal merchant, good Anthonio ? 
know, he will be glad of our ſucceſs ; 
Ne are the Jaſons, we have won the fleece. 
Sale. Would you had won the fleece that he hath loſt ! 
Por. There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon” ſame paper, 
hat ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's ak "2 
ome dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
ould turn ſo much the conſtitution | 
Df any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe 
ich leave, Baſſanio; I am half yourſelf, 
nd! 1 muſt freely have the half of any thing 
hat this ſame paper brings you. | 
Bas. O ſweet Portia, | 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words, 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
Vhen I did firſt impart my love to you, 
freely told you, all the wealth I had 
an in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
ind then I told you true : and yet, dear lady, 
ating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee _ 
Row much I was a braggart : When I told you 
Ny ſtate was nothing, I ſhould then have told you 
That I was worſe than nothing; for, indeed, 1 N 
f nave 
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I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 

The paper as the body“ of my friend, 

And every word 1n it a gaping wound, 

Iſſuing life-blood.— But is it true, Salerio? 

Have all his ventures fail'd? What, not one hit? 

From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, | 

From Liſbon, Barbary, and India ? 

And not one veſſel *{cape the dreadful touch 

Of merchant-marring rocks ? 

Sale. Not one, my lord. | » 

Befides, it ſhould appear, that if he had 

The preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, 

He would not take it : Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man : 

He plies the duke at morning, and at night; 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 

If they deny him juſtice : twenty merchants, 

The duke himſelf, and the magniſicoes 

Of greateſt port, have all perſuaded with him; 

But none-can drive him from the envious plea 

Of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond. 

Fe/. When I was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 
To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen, 
That he would rather have Anthonio's fleſh, 
Than twenty times the value of the ſum 
That he did owe him: and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. 
Por. Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble ? 
Bas. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 

The beſt condition'd and unweary' d ſpirit 

In doing courteſies; and one in whom 

The ancient Roman honour more appears, 


4 The paper as the body—] I believe, the author wrote—is the bo- 
dy—. The two words are frequently confounded in the old copies. So, 
in the firſt quarto edition of this play, Act IV. 8“ Is dearly bought, 44 
mine, &c. inſtead of—ijs mine. MAL ONR. | 

2 i Than 
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nan any that draws breath in Italy. 

po. What ſum owes he the Jew? 

Ba. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. What, no more? | 

ay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond; 
"Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Pefore a friend of this deſcription 

*$þall loſe a hair through Bafſanio's fault. 
rſt, go with me to church, and call me wife; 
Ind then away to Venice to your friend; 
Pr never ſhall you lie by Portia's fide. 

Fitch an unquiet ſoul. You ſhall have gold 
o pay the petty debt twenty times over; 

ZW hen it is paid, bring your true friend along: 
Wy maid Neriſſa, and myſelf, mean time, 
ill live as maids and widows. Come, away 
Wor you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day : 

ad your friends welcome, ſhew a merry cheer ; 
Ince you are dear bought, I will love you dear.— 
nt let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Baſſ. [reads.] Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have all miſ- 
Hrry'd, my creditors grow cruel, my eftate is very low, 
bond to the Few is forfeit 5 and fince, in paying it, it 
impoſſible I ſhould Tive, all debts are clear*d between you 
Wd i *, if 1 might but ſee you at my death: notauiihſtand- 
=, /e your pleaſure : if your love do not perſuade you to 
me, let not my letter. 

Por. O love, diſpatch all buſineſs, and be gone. 
Ba. Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haſte: but, till I come again, 

o bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ſtay, : 

Noa reſt be interpoſer *twixt us twain. [Exeunt, 


SCENE HI. 

| Venice. 4 Street. | 
ier Surrock, SaLANI0O, AnTHONIO, and Jailer. 
. Jailer, look to him; — Tell not me of mercy ;: 
his is the fool that lent out money gratis ;— | 


and J,] This inaccuracy, I believe, was our author's. Mr. 
pe reads—and me, MATO E. 


Vor. III. F Jailer, 
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Jailer, look to him. g | 
Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 1 
Shy. I'll have my bond; ſpeak not againſt my bondd;ñ⁶ 
T have ſworn an oath, that I will have my bond: 
Thou call'dft me dog, before thou had'ſt a cauſe; 
But, finceI am a dog, beware my fangs: 
The duke ſhall grant me juſtice.—T do wonder, 
Thou naughty jailer, that thou art ſo fonds 
To come abroad with him at his requeſt. 
Ant. I pray thee, hear me ſpeak. | 
Shy. I'll have my bond; I will not hear thee ſpeak: 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey*d fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 1 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Follow not; 1 
I'll have no ſpeaking ; I will have my bond. [Exit Str, 
Salan. It is the moſt impenetrable cur, E 
That ever kept with men. 
Ant. Let him alone; | 
I'll follow him no more with bootleſs prayers. 
He ſeeks my life; his reaſon well I know; 
I oft deliver*d from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 
Salan. J am ſure, the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. _ 
Ant. The duke cannot deny the courſe of law; 
For the commodity that ſtrangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be deny'd ©, 
Will much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate ; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Conſiſteth of all nations. Therefore, go: 


5 — ſo fond] i. e. ſo fooliſh. 8 TEE VERS. 
6 For the commodity that ſtrangers have — 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, &c.] i. e. for the denial of tho: 
rights to ſtrangers, which render their abode at Venice ſo commodios 
and agreeable to them, would much impeach the juſtice of the ſtat: ä 
The conſequence would be, that ſtrangers would not reſide or carry 0 
traffick here; and the wealth and ſtrength of the ſtate would be d 
miniſhed.—In The Hiftorye of Italye, by W. Thomas, quarto, 15% 
there is a ſection On the Theres of firaungers at Venice, MATLONTL, 
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neſe griefs and loſſes have fo *bated me, 

nat I ſhall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſh 

Po- morrow to my bloody creditor. — _ 

ell, jailer, on :—Pray God, Baſſanio come | 
Fo ſee me pay his debt, and then I care not! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 
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Enter PoR TIA, NRRISSA, LORENZO, JESSICA, and 
| | BALTHAZZ AR. 
Lor. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your preſence, 
ou have a noble and a true conceit | 
f god-like amity ; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
in bearing thus the abſence of your lord, 
ut, if you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
ow true a gentleman you ſend relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your huſband, 
know, you would be prouder of the work, 
han cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 
Por. I neyer did repent for doing good, 
Mor ſhall not now : for in companions | 
That do converſe and waſte the time together,, - - 
hoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
here muſt be needs a like proportion 
pf lineaments, of manners, and of ſpirit ; 
hich makes me think, that this Anthonio, 
eing the boſom lover of my lord 7, 
Nuſt needs be like my lord: If it be fo, 
Wow little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 
n purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul 
rom out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ? 
[his comes too near the praiſing of myſelf; 


5 
BY 


7 — the boſom lover of my lord,] In our author's time this term was 
P bplied to thoſe of the ſame ſex who had an eſteem for each other. Ben 
nſon concludes one of his letters to Dr. Donne, by telling him, © he 
* his true lover.“ So, in Coriolanus : I tell thee, fellow, thy ge- 
al is my lover.“ Many more inſtances might be added. See our 
Wthor's Sonnets, paſſim. M ALONE. 5 


F 2 = - Therefore, 
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Therefore, no more of it: hear other things. 3 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

'The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, 
Until my lord's return: for mine own part, 


I have toward heaven breath*d a ſecret vow, 80 9 
To live in prayer and contemplation, | 7 


Only attended by Neriſſa here, 

Until her huſband and my lord's return : E 2M 

There is a monaſtery two miles off, 20 

And there we will abide. I do defire you | 2 

Not to deny this impoſition ; | 

The which my love, and ſome neceſſity, 

Now lays upon you. 

Lor. Madam, with all my heart ; 

I ſhall obey you in all fair commands. 
Por. My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jeſſica 

In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf. 

So fare you well, till we ſhall meet again. 1 
Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend on you! 
Jeſ. I wiſh your adyſhip all heart's content. Y 
Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleas'd 

To wiſh it back on you: fare you well, Jeſſica.— 1 

[Exeunt IEss IA, and LORENTZ, RR. 


Now, Balthazar, 
As I have ever found thee honeſt, true, 4 

So let me find thee ſtill: Take this ſame letter, 
And uſe thou all the endeavour of a man, 

In ſpeed to Padua ? ; ſee thou render this 

Into my couſin's hands, doctor Bellario; N 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed - „ 
Unto the traneR *, to the common ferry _ | i 1 


T hear other things.] The old copies, by an evident miſprint, 
read—þhere. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MAL ONE. 
9 In ſperd to Padua; ] The old copies read Mantua. The cot- 
rection, which was made by Mr. Theobald, is fully ſupported by ſeven * | 
ſubſequent paſſages, See p. 78, 79. Marone. 3 
1 Unto the tranect,] The old copies concur in this reading, which 
0 e appears 
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Which trades to Venice: - waſte no time in words, 
But get thee gone; I ſhall be there before thee. | 
Balib. Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed. [ Exit. 
-* Por. Come on, Nerifla ; I have work in hand, 

TT That you yet know not of: we'll ſee our huſbands 
"© Before they think of us. | 
Mer. Shall they ſee us? CES 

= Por. They ſhall, Neriſſa; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 

Wich what we lack. I'Il hold thee any wager, 

XX When we are both accouter'd * like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 

And ſpeak, between the change of man and boy, 

With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 

Into a manly ſtride; and ſpeak of frays, | 

Like a fine bragging youth : and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell ſick and dy'd ; 

II could not do with all * ;—then I'll repent, 

And with, for all that, that I had not kill'd them: 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell, 

That men ſhall ſwear, I have diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth: — I have within my mind 


A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks *, 


24 4 
. 88-1 


appears to be derived from tranare, and was probably a word current 
in the time of our author, though I can produce no example of it. 
E STEEVENS. 
Mr. Rowe reads trajecꝭ, which was adopted by all the ſubſequent 
editors. — Twenty miles from Padua, on the river Brenta there is a dam 
or ſluice, to prevent the water of that river from mixing with that 
of the marſhes of Venice. Here the paſſage- boat is drawn out of the 
river, and lifted over the dam by a crane. From hence to Venice the 
T5 Liſtance is five miles. Perhaps ſome novel-writer of Shakſpeare's time 
might have called this dam by the name of the tranect. See Du Cange 
in v. Trana. MALONE. | 
D accouter'd—] So the earlieſt quarto, and the folio. The other 
uuarto—apparel d. MAL ONE. ; 
"2X _ © —do with all;] For the ſenſe of the word do in this place, ſee 
1 Vol. II. p. 11, n. 4. Col L INS. | 
x. The old copy reads—qvithall, Corrected by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 
4 m= theſe bragging Jacks,] See Vol. II. p. 208, n. 5. Maroxx-. 
VV Which 
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Which I will practiſe. | 

Ner. Why, ſhall we turn to men? 

Por. Fie! what a queſtion's that, 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which ſtays for us 
At the park-gate ; and therefore haſte away, 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. [ Exeunty 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. 4 Garden. 


Enter LAUNCELOT and JESSICA. 


Laun. Yes, truly :—for, look you, the ſins of the fa- 
ther are to be laid upon the children ; therefore, I pro- 
miſe you, I fear you5. I was always plain with you, 
and ſo now I ſpeak my agitation of the matter: 'There- 
fore be of good cheer ; for, truly, I think, you are damn'd. | 
There is but one hope in it that can do you any good; 
and that 1s but a kind of baſtard hope neither. 

Fe/. And what hope is that, I pray thee? | 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your father 
got you not, that you are not the Jew's daughter. f 

Je. That were a kind of baſtard hope, indeed; ſo the 
ſins of my mother ſhould be viſited upon me. | - 
 Laun, Truly then I fear you are damn'd both by fa- | 


ther and mother: thus when 1 ſhun Scylla, your father, I 


fall into Charybdis, your mother® : well, you are gone 9 
both ways. 5 . A 


S — 1 fear you.] I ſuſpect for has been inadvertently omitted; and 1 | 


would read“ I fear for you.” M ALONE. . 1 
© Thus when I ſbun Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis, your % 

mother ] Alluding to the well known line of a modern Latin poet, 
Philippe Gualtier, in his poem entitled AL £XANDRE1S, Lib. V. ve 301: 
———- Quo tendis inertem : 

Rex periture fugam ? Neſcis, heu ! perdite, neſcis 

uem fugias; hoſtes incurris dum fugis hoſtem : 

Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charyòdim. MALONE. | 
Shakſpeare might have met with a tranſlation of this line 3 = 

| ns 5 "* places | 
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Ji. I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband 7; he hath made 
me a Chriſtian. | | 
Laun. Truly, the more to blame he: we were Chri- 
tians enough before; 'e*en as many as could well live, one 
by another : This making of Chriſtians will raiſe the price 
of hogs ; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not 
ſhortly have a raſher on the coals for money. 
bo | Enter LoRENZoO. | 
= 72. I'Il tell my huſband, Launcelot, what you ſay ; 
here he comes. | | 
Tor. I ſhall grow jealous of you ſhortly, Launcelot, if 
you thus get my wife into corners. | x 
XZ 7e/. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Launcelot 
and I are out: he tells me flatly, there is no mercy for 
me in heaven, becauſe I am a Jew's daughter: and he 
ſays, you are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, 
in converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe the price of 
© pork. | | „„ 
; E Lor. I ſhall anſwer that better to the commonwealth, 
than you can the getting up of the negro's belly: the 
Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 
aun. It is much, that the Moor ſhould be more * than 
*X reaſon : but if ſhe be leſs than an honeſt woman, ſhe is, 
indeed, more than T took her for. | 
Lor. How every fool can play upon the word! I think, 


places. Among others in “ A Dialogue between Cuſtom and Veritie, 
concerning the uſe and abuſe of Dauncing and Minſtrelſie. bl, I. no 
date: 
1 &© While Silla they do ſeem to ſhun, 
% In Charybd they doo fall, &c.” STEEVENS. 
T3 7 T Hall be ſaved by my huſband ;] From St. Paul:“ The unbe- 
lieving wife is ſanctiſied by the huſband.” HENLEY. 8 
x 8 — that the Moor ſhould be more, ra This reminds us of the 
quibbling epigram of Milton, which has the tame kind of humour to 
boaſt of : | 

% Gall; ex concubitu gravidam te Pontia Mori, 

Quis bene moratam morigeramque negat ? 

So, in the Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1615: 

«© And for you Moors thus ! I mean to ſay, 
66 T'll ſes if more I eat the more I may.” STEEVENSe 
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——— ——— — — 
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the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence; ang 
diſcourſe grow commendable in none only but parrots,— 
Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. = 

Laun. That is done, fir ; they have all ſtomachs. 3 


Lor. Goodly lord 9, what a wit-ſnapper are you ! then 
bid them prepare dinner. = 
Laun. That is done too, fir ; only, cover is the word. 
Lor. Will you cover then, fir ? . = 


Laun. Not ſo, fir, neither; I know my 8 | 1 
Lor. Vet more quarrelling with occaſion! Wilt thou 
ſnew the whole wealth of thy wit in an inſtant? I pray 
thee, underſtand a plain man in his plain meaning: go to 
thy fellows ; bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. | 1 
Laun. For the table, fir, it ſhall be ſerved in; for thge 
meat, fir, it ſhall be cover'd ; for your coming in to din- 
ner, fir, why, let it be as humours and conceits ſhall 7 
govern. [ Exit Launcelot, 7 
Lor. O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited * ! | 
The fool hath planted in his memory | 
An army of good words ! And I do know 
A many fools, that ftand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer thou, Jeſſica? 
And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 
How doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife? 
Fe/. Paſt all expreſling : It is very meet, 
The lord Baſſanio live an upright life; 
For, having ſuch a bleſſing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. | 
Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 


9 Gcoadly lord, ] Surely this ſhould be corrected Good lord ! as it is in 
Theobald's edition. TYVRWIIT T. bo 

I — bow his words are ſuited !] I believe the meaning is:. What a 
ſeries or ſuite of words he has independent of meaning; how one word 


And : 


draws on another without relation to the matter. JornsoN, 
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And Portia one, there muſt be ſomething elſe 

"ZPawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 
*Hath not her fellow. - | | 

Lor. Even ſuch a huſband 

aſt thou of me, as ſhe is for a wife. 

Jeſ. Nay, but aſk my opinion too of that. 

Lor. I will anon; firſt, let us go to dinner. | 

Feſ. Nay, let me praiſe you, while I have a ſtomach. 
Lor. No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk ; 
hen, howſoe'er thou ſpeak*ſt, *mong other things 

I ſhall digeſt it. 5 

Fe. Well, I'Il ſet you forth. 5 _ [Exeunt. 


—_—— — 


A T , x EE TL 
Venice. 4 Court of Juſtice. 


Enter the Duke, the Magnificces; ANTHON10, BAss A N10. 
|= GRATIANO, SALARINO, SALANIO, and others, 


Duke. What, is Anthonio here ? 
Ant. Ready, fo pleaſe your grace. 
| Dake. I am ſorry for thee; thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wreteh 
XE Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard, 
Four grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify - 
His rigorous courſe ; but ſince he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me | 
Out of his envy's reach“, I do oppoſe 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To ſuffer, with a quietneſs of ſpirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 
Duke, Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 
Salan, He's ready at the door : he comes, my lord, 


2 


2 — bis envy's reach, ] Envy in this place means batred or malice. 
| | STEEVENSs 
See p. 216: they had ſlaine him for verie envic.” MALOxRR. 
c | Enter 
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| Enter SHYLOCK. 8 
Duke. Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. — 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, - mp 
That thou but lead*ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then, *tis thought, 
Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy, and remorſe 3, more ſtrange 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent“ cruelty : | 
And, where thou now exact'ſt the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh,) 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, T5 
But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back; 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down ©, 
And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate 
From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
From ftubborn Turks, and Tartars, never train'd 
'To offices of tender courteſy. 1 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. : 
Sy. I have pofſeſs'd your grace of what I purpoſe ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I ſworn, 
'To have the due and forfeit of my bond : - 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
You'll aſk me, why TI rather chooſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats : I'll not anſwer that: 
But, ſay, it is my humour; Is it anſwer'd ? 


3 ws thy mercy and remorſe,] Remorſe in our author's time generally 


ſignified pity, tenderneſs. Marone. 
4 — apparent] That is, ſeeming ; not real. JoxnsoN. 
S - where| for whereas. JOHNSON. | | x 
6 Encugh to preſs 'a royal merchant dozun, ] This epithet was in our 
poet's time more ſtriking and better underſtood, becauſe Greſham was 
then commonly dignified with the title of the royal merchant. oN SON. 
7— Dl] not anſwer that: | 
But, ſay, it is my humour; —— ] The Jew being aſked a queſtion 
which the law does net require him to anſwer, ſtands. upon his * 

an 
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What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 

tro have it baned? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 
some men there are, love not a gaping pig * ; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 
and others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' the noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine for affection ? : 


Maſters 


and refuſes; but afterwards gratifies his own malignity by ſuch anſwers 
as he knows will aggravate the pain of the enquirer. I will not an- 
wer, ſays he, as to a legal or ſerious queſtion, but ſince you want am 
Wanſwer, will this ſerve you? JohN SON. | 
— ſay, it is my humour ;] ſuppoſe it is my particular fancy. 
| ; HEATHe 

| 5 — a paping pig ;] So, in the Maſtive, &c. or, A Collection of Epi- 
rams and Satires 3 
ce Darkas cannot endure to ſee a cat, 
„A breaſt of mutton, or a pig's head gaping.” STEEVENS. 
By a gaping pig, Shakſpeare, I believe, meant a pig prepared for the 
table; fr in that ſtate is the epithet, gaping, moſt applicable to this 
animal. So, in Fletcher's Eider Brother : 
| «© And they ſtand gaping like a roaſted pig.” | 
A paſſage in one of Naſhe's pamphlets (which, perhaps furniſhed 
our author with his inſtance) may ſerve to confirm the obſervation s 
«© The cauſes conducting unto wrath are as diverſe as the actions of a, 
man's life. Some will take on like a madman, if they ſee a pig come to 
the table. Sotericus the ſurgeon was cholerick at the ſight of ſturgeon, &c.“ 
Pierce Pennyleſs bis Supplication to the Devil, 1592. MaALoNE. 
9 Cannot contain their urine for affection &c.] Of this much contro- 
verted paſſage, my opinion was formerly very different from what it is 
at preſent, Says, the reading of the old copies, I conceived, could 
not agree with maſters as a ſubſtantive; but very ſoon after my former 
note on theſe words was printed, I found that this was not only our 
author's uſual phraſeology, but the common language of the time. In- 
| numerable inſtances of the ſame kind occur in theſe plays; in all of 
which I have followed the practice of my predeceſſors, and ſilently re- 
duced the ſubſtantive and the verb to concord. (See Vol. I. p. 46. n. 8.) 
This is the only change that is now made in the preſent paſſage; for all 
the ancient copies read affect ion, not affefions, as the word has been 
printed in late editions, in order to connect it with the following line. 
Cannot contain their urine for affection, I believe, means only 
Cannot &c. on account of their being affected by the noiſe of the bag- 
pipe; or, in other words, on account of an involuntary antipathy to ſuch 
a noiſe, In the next line, which is put in appoſition with that Ron” 
ing, the word it may refer either to paſſion, or affection. To * 8 


9 


which pleaſe or diſguſt it. It, (““ ſway it.) in my opinion, refers to : 


ſtory ſtill more ridiculous, Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, tranſlated phorminx 
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Maſters of paſſion ſway it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths : Now, for your anſwer : 
As there 1s no firm reaſon to be render'd, LY! 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
Why he, a harmleſs neceſſary cat; : 
Why he, a woollen bag-pipe * ; but of force 1 : 

| Muf 7 


F ſhall borrow Dr. Johnſon's words, with a flight variation: Thoſe E 
who know how to operate on the paſſion of men, rule it, (or rule te 
ſympathetick feeling,) by making it operate in obedience to the note: 


affection, that is, to the ſympathetick feeling. Marons. =—_ 
The true meaning undoubtedly jis,-The maſters of paſſion, that is, 
ſuch as are poſſeſſed of the art of engaging and managing the human 
paſſions, influence them by a ſkilful application to the particular lik- 
ings or loathings of the perſon they are addrefling ; this is a proof that 
men are generally governed by their likings and loathings , and there 
fore it is by no means ſtrange or unnatural that I ſhould be ſo too in 
the preſent inſtance. HR ATR. | 0 
1 Why be, a woollen bag-pipe 3] This incident Shakſpeare ſeems | 
to have taken from J. C. Scaliger's Exct. Exercit. againſt Cardan. In 
his 344 Exercit. ſect. 6. he has theſe words: „ Narrabsy nunc tibi joco- 
fem ſympathiam Reguli Vaſconis equitis. Is dum viveret, audito phir- 
mingis ſono, urinam illico facere cogebatur.”—And to make this jocular 


by bag- pipes. But what I would chiefly obſerve from hence is this, 
that as Scaliger uſes the word ſympathiam, which ſignifies, and ſo he 
interprets it, communem AFFECTIONEM duabas rebus, ſo Shakſpeare 
tranſlates it by AFFECTION ! 
Cannot contain their urine for AFFECTION» | 

which ſhews the truth of the preceding emendation of the text accord- 
ing to the old copies; which have a full ſtop at affe#ion, and read— 
Maſters of paſſion. WARBURTON. oP 

In an old tranſlation from the French of Peter de Loier, intitled, 4 
Treatiſe of Spectres, or range Sights, Viſons, &c. we have this iden- 
tical ſtory from Scaliger; and what is ſtill more, a marginal note gives 
us in all probability the very fact alluded to, as well as the sword of 3 
Shakſpeare. Another gentleman of this quality lived of late in 
Devon, neere Exceſter, who could not endure the playing on a bag- 


pipe. We may juſtly add, as ſome obſervation has been made upon it, 


— — 


that affe&ion in the ſenſe of ſympathy, was formerly technical; and ſo 7 
uſed by lord Bacon, Sir K. Digby, and many other writers, FARMER. 

I never ſaw a wocllen bag- pipe, nor can well conceive it. I fuppoſe 
the author wrote wooden bag- pipe, meaning that the bag was of lea- = 


Sir i 


ther, and the pipe of weed. JOHNSON. 
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"Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 

12 on himſelf being offended ; 

So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, anda certain loathing, 
I bear Anthonio, that I follow thus | 

A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 


S Baſſ. This is no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 
Sy. Jam not bound to pleaſe thee with my anſwers. 


Bafſ. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

Baſſ. Every offence is not a hate at firſt, 

Shy. What, would'ſt thou have a ſerpent ſting thee 
twice ? 

Ant. I pray you, think you queſtion * with the Jew : 

= You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his uſual height; 

vou may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb g 

vou may as well forbid the mountain pines | 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 

when they are fretted with the guſts of heaven; 

XX You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 

As ſeek to ſoften that (than which what's harder ?) 

His jewiſh heart :—Therefore, I do beſeech you, 

Make no more offers, uſe no farther means, 

But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Baß. For thy three thouſand ducats here is ſix, 
Sy. If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

l would not draw them, I would have my bond. 
7 Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none? 


Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read—ſwelling or ſwollen bag-pipe. An 
anonymous writer, in ſupport of the old reading, obſerves, that the 
ſkin or bladder of a bag-pipe is frequently covered with flannel. 

The ftory of the Devonſhire gentleman, I believe, firſt appeared in the 
margin of De Loier's book in 1605, ſome years after this play was print - 
ed; but it might have been current in converſation before. Mar ont. 

Z — you queſtion &c.] To queſtion is to converſe. STEEVENS, 

See Vol. II. p. 54, n. 8. Maroxx. 


— 


— 
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Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands ? You will anſwer, 


I ſtand for judgment: anſwer ;. ſhall I have it? 


| Whom I have ſent for to determine this > 


the particular perſons, ſeems concluſive. I ſee not how Venetians or 
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Sy. What judgment ſhall I dread, doing no wrong ? 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave 3, 

Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules; 

You uſe in abje& and in laviſh parts, 

Becauſe you bought them :—Shall I ſay to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ; 

Why ſweat they under burdens ; let their beds 

Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 


The ſlaves are ours: So do I anſwer you: 

The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice: 


Dake. Upon my power, I may diſmiſs this court, 
Unleſs Bellario, a learned doctor 5, | 


Come here to-day. 
Salar. My lord, here ſtays without 
A meſſenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 
Dake. Bring us the letters; Call the meſſenger. 
Baß. Good cheer, Anthonio What, man? courage yet 
The Jew ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 


3 — mary a purchas'd ſlave,] This argument conſidered as uſed to 3 


Engliſhmen, while they practiſe the purchaſe and ſale of ſlaves, can 
much enforce or demand the law of dsing to others as wwe would that | =p 
they ſhould do to us. JOHNSON. bs 

4 is mine,] The firſt quarto reads—as mine, evidently a miſprint | 10 
for is. The other quarto and the folio— is mine. MALONE. TY 

5 — Bellario, a learned doctor, ] The doctor and the court are here 
ſomewhat unſkilfully brought together. That the duke would, on fuch Þ 
an occaſion, conſult a doctor of great reputation, is not unlikely; but 1 
how this ſhould be foreknown by Portia ? pr aha = ” 

I do not ſee any neceſſity for ſuppoſing that this was foreknowwn 5 
Portia. She conſults Bellario as an eminent lawyer, and her relation. 
If the Duke had not conſulted him, the only difference would have been, 
that ſhe would have come into court, as an advocate perhaps, inſtead 
of a judge. TYRawHlTTs | 

Ere 
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Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood. 
Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death; the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieſt to the ground, and ſo let me: 
Vou cannot better be employ*d, Baſſanio, 
Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. 


Enter NRRISs A, dreſis'd like a lawyer's clerk. 


Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 

Ner. From both my lord : Bellario greets your grace. 
N reſents a letter. 

Bag. Why doſt thou whet thy knife ſo earneſtly ! 

Sy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

# Gra. Not on thy ſoal, but on thy ſoul, harſh Jew *, 

Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen: but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenneſs 

Of thy ſharp envy7. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 
$hy. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to make. 

Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog * ! 

And for thy life let juſtice be accus'd. 

Thou almoſt mak*ft me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infuſe themſelves 

Into the trunks of men : thy curriſh ſpirit . 

Govern'd.a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet, 

And, whilſt thou lay*ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 

Infus'd itſelf in thee ; for thy deſires | 

Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd and ravenous. 5 

Sey. Till thou canſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 

Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud: 


| © Net on thy ſcal, but on thy ſoul, barſh Few,] The conceit is, that 
his ſoul was fo hard that it had given an edge to his knife. WarBuR. 
7 Of thy ſharp envy.] Envy again in this place ſignifies Hatred or 
| malice. - STEEVENS. | 3 
s — inexorable dog !] The old copies read —inexecrable. Corrected 
by the editor of the third folio; perhaps, however, unneceſſarily. In 
was ſometimes uſed in our author's, time, in compoſition, as an aug- 
mentative or intenſive particle. MAL ONE. 


Repair 


— — — 


fo old a head. T leave him to your gracious acceptance 


whoſe trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. 


That holds this mo queſtion in the court ? 
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Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin. —I ftand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court: — 
Where 1s he ? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, a 
To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. | 

Duke. With all my heart :—ſome three or four of you, 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place.— | 
Mean time, the court ſhall hear Bellario's letter. 


| [Clerk reads.] Your grace ſhall underſtand, that, al | 
the receipt of your letter, I am very fich: but in the in. Wo 
ftant that your meſſenger came, in loving wife Fration aa 7 | 
ewith me a young doctor of Rome, his name is Balthaſar: 9 
1 acquainted him with the cauſe in controverſy between tht g 1 
Jeab and Anthonio the merchant : we turn'd o'er man| 
books together : he is furniſb' d with my opinion; which, 
better” d avith his own learning, (the greatneſs whereof I 1 
cannot enough commend, 43 comes with him, at my importuni. 
ty, to fill up your grace's requeſt in my ſtead. 1 bęſeech 
you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lach 
reverend eſtimation 3 for I never knew ſo young a body with 4 


Duke. You hear the learn'd Bellario, what he _— 5 1 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 5 


Enter Pox TIA, dreſs'd like a doctor of laws. 


Give me your hand: Came you from old a 2 
Por. I did, my lord. 
Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 


Por. J am informed throughly of the cauſe. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 
Duke. Anthonio and old Shylock, both ſtand forth. 
Por. Is your name Shylock ? | 
oe Shylock is my name, 1 
er. 
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Por. Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 
et in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
© annot impugn you ?, as you do proceed. — _ EY 
ou ſtand within his danger, do you not ? [To Ant. 
Ast. Ay, ſo he ſays. | | 
Por. Do you confeſs the bond? 
Ant. I do. | 
Por. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
y. On what compulſion muſt I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not ſtrainꝰd; 
& droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
on the place beneath : it 1s twice bleſs'd ; 
bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes: 
Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 
ke throned monarch better than his crown: 
Wis ſcepter ſhews the force of temporal power, 
Whe attribute to awe and majeſty, 
herein doth fit the dread and fear of kings ; 
t mercy· is above this ſcepter*d ſway, 
is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
is an attribute to God himſelf ; 
ud earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
hen mercy ſeaſons juſtice* : Therefore, Jew, 
Fhough juſtice be thy plea, conſider this,— 
That, in tlre courſe of juſtice, none of us 


3 


9 Cannot impugn yen, ] To impugn is to oppoſe, to controvert. 
; | STEEV,ENSs 
I You ftand within his danger, ] So, in the Corwyſor's Play, among 
e collection of Whitſun Myſteries repreſented at Cheſter. See Mi. 
arl. 101 3, p. 106: 1 8 | 
« Two detters ſome tyme there were 
&© Oughten money to one uſurere, 
- © The one was in his daungere | 
« Fyve hundred poundes tolde.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Powel's Hiftory of Wales, 1587 „ — laying for his excuſe 
at he had offended manie noblemen of England, and therefore would 
dt come in their danger.” MALONE. | | | 
z And earthly power doth then ow likeft God's, | 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice ] o, in K. Edw. III. a tragedy, 1596: 
« And kings approach the neareſt unto God, | 
% By giving life and ſafety unto men,” Marongz, 


fs 7 Yor. . Should 
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Should ſee ſalvation 3 : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much, 
'To mitigate the juſtice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this ftri& court of Venice 
Muſt needs give ſentence gainſt the merchant there. 
Shy. My deeds upon my head + ! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Por. Is he not able to diſcharge the money? 

Baſſ. Ves, here I tender it for him in the court; 

Yea, twice the ſum : if that will not ſuffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear - _ 
That malice bears down truth 5. And I beſeech you, 
Wreſt once the law to your authority: 
Jo do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Por, It muſt not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : | 
*T'will be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ftate : it cannot be. 1 23 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel 
O wiſe young judge, how I do honour thee ! . 

Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here *tis, moſt reverend doctor, here it is. 

Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my ſoul ? . 

No, not for Venice. 


3 = in the courſe of 112 none of us 


Should ſee ſalvation. | Portia's referring the Few to the Chriſtian 
doctrine of ſalvation, and the Lord's Prayer, is a little out of character. 
; BAcks rox. 

4 My deeds upon my bead !] An imprecation adopted from that of the 
Jews to Pilate : „ His blood be on us, and our children!“ HENLEV. 
5 == malice bears down trutb. ] Malice oppreſſes honeſty, A true man 
in old language is an boneft man. We now call the jury good men and 

rue. JORNSON« | | 
ST: Por, 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, $3 


Por. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off _ | 
= Neareſt the merchant's heart ;—Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 
Sy. When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
lt doth appear, you are a worthy judge; 
vou know the law, your expoſition 
Hath been moſt ſound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment: by my ſoul I ſwear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
Io alter me: I ſtay here on my bond. 
Aru Moſt heartily I do beſeech the court 
To give the judgment. 
Por. Why then, thus it is. 
XX You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife: 
Sy. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 
Por. For the intent and purpoſe of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Sy. Tis very true: O wiſe and upright judge 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks 
Por. Therefore, lay bare your boſom. 
= %y. Ay, his breaſt: | | 
So ſays the bond ;—Doth it not, noble judge? 
Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words. 
Por. It is fo, Are there balance here, to weigh 
The fleſh ? | \ | 
- Shy. I have them ready. 6 
Por, Have by ſome ſurgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
'To ſtop his wounds, leſt he do bleed to death. 
Shy. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? 
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„Per. It is not fo expreſs'd; But what of that? 

5 Twere good, you do ſo much for charity. 

e Shy. I cannot find it; *tis not in the bond. 

: Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to ſay ? 


Ant. But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd,—- 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you well! ; 
| G 2 8 Griere 


84 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein fortune ſhews herſelf more kind 
Than is her cuſtom : it is ſtill her uſe, 
To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penance 
Of ſuch miſery doth ſhe cut me off, 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 
Tell her the proceſs of Anthonio's end, 
Say, how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 
- And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'll pay it inſtantly with all my heart. 
Baß. Anthonio, I am married to a wife, 

Which 1s as dear to me as life itſelf ; 
But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me eſteem*'d above thy life: 
I would loſe all, ay, ſacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Por. Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 
If ſhe were by to hear you make the offer. 

Gra. I have a wife, whom, I proteſt, I love: 
J would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome power to change this curriſh Jew. 

Ner. Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wiſh would make elſe an unquiet houſe. 

Shy. Theſe be the Chriſtian huſbands : I have a daugh- 

ter; | . | 


Would, any of the ſtock of Barrabas * 


6 — the flock of Barrabas] The name of this robber is differently 
ſpelt as well as accented in the New Teſtament; [Mn T&Tovy, a Ma Tw 
Eeractav ty de 6 Bapactag AnoTn; Jl but Shakſpeare ſeems to have fol- 
lowed the pronunciation uſual to the theatre, Barabbas being ſounded 
Barabas throughout Marlowe's Jeu of Malta. Our poet might other- 
whe have written 

„„ Would any of Barabbas' ſtock had been 
4 Her huſbaud, rather than a chriſtian!“ SrEEZYIENS. Had 
| | 2 


Nj " MERCHANT OF VENICE. 85 
1 Had been her huſband, rather than a Chriſtian! [aſde. 
= We trifle time; I pray thee, purſue ſentence. | 
Por. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine z 
Fe court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Sy. Moſt rightful judge! : 

Per. And you muſt cut this fleſh from off his breaſt ; 


Ine law allows it, and the court awards it. 


Shy. Moſt learned judge —A ſentence ; come, pre- 
are. 

Por. Tany a little ; there i is ſomething elſe.— 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
= The words expreſsly are, a pound of fleſh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of fleſh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed | 
One drop of Chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 
WE Unto the ſtate of Venice. 
Gra. O ys np judge !—Mark, Jew ca learned 

judge! 

Shy. 15 that the law? | 

Phot Thyſelf ſhall ſee the act: 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur d, 
Thou ſhalt havè juſtice, more than thou deſir'ſt. 4 

Gra. <A learned Judge Mark, Jew z—a learned 

judge! | 

Shy. I — this offer then 7, pay the n chrice, 
AE] let the Chriſtian go. 

Bal. Here is the money. 

Por. Soft; 
The Jew ſhall have all j uſtice 9 no Bae; 3 
He ſhall have nothing — the penalty. 

Sera. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 


*, 
"IN 


7 I take this offer then;] Perbaps we ſhould read is, i. e. Baſſa- 
nio's, who offers t-ice the ſum, &c. STEEVENS. 

He means, I think, to ſay, „ take this offer that has been made 
me.“ Baſſanio had offered at firſt but twice the ſum, but Portia had 
gone further “4 Shylock there's thrice thy money” &c. The To na- 
turally inſiſts on the larger ſum, MAL ox Lo 


86 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the fleſh®, 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 
But juſt a pound of fleſh : if thou tak*ſt more, 
Or leſs, than a juſt pound,—be it but ſo much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the ſubſtance, 
Or the diviſion of the twentieth part 
Of one poor ſcruple ; nay, if the ſcale do turn 
Bat in the eſtimation of a hair,— 
Thou dieſt, and all thy goods are confiſcate. 
Gra. A ſecond Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have.thee on. the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pauſe ? take thy forfeiture. 
Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Bag. J have it ready for thee ; here it is. 
Por. He hath refus'd it in the open court ; 
He ſhall have merely juſtice, and his bond. 
Gra. A Daniel, ſtill ſay I: a ſecond Daniel !— 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Sy. Shall I not have barely my principal? 
Por. Thou ſhalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be ſo taken at thy peril, Jew. ST 
Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it! 
I'll ſtay no longer queſtion. | 
Hor. Tarry, IW mm c 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in. the laws of Venice.— 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 


„ 


1 


3 Therefore prepare thee to cut of the fleſh. ] This judgment ĩs related 
by Gracian, the celebrated Spaniſh jeſuit, in, his Hero, with a reflection 
at the conclufion of it. Compite con la del Salomon la promptitud 
de aquel gran Turco. Pretendia un Judio cortar una onza de carne a 
un Chriſtiano, pena ſobre uſura. Inſiſtia en ello con igual terqueria 2 
ſu Principe, que perfidia a ſu Dios. Mando el gran Juez traer peſo, y 
euchillo ; conminole el deguello fi cortaya mas ni menos. Y fue dar 
agudo corte a'la lid, y. al mundo milagro 44 ingenio. El Heroe de Lo- 
eh, , ooo i... 
Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus V. has a ſimilar ſtory, The 
papacy of Sixtus began in 1583. He died Aug. 29, 1590. The rea- A 
der will find an extract from Farnworth's Tranſlation, at the concluſion 
of the play. STEEVENSS © — | 8 
PL og e That WY u 
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Y MERCHANT OF VENICE. 27 
That by direct, or indirect attempts, 

He ſeek the life of any citizen, 

The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 

Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 


Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate ; 


And the offender's life lies in the mercy 

Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice. 

ln which predicament, I ſay, thou ſtand'ſt; 

= For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 

That, indirectly, and directly too, 

Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 

Of the defendant ; and thou haſt incur'd 

he danger formerly by me rehears'd. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. : 
XZ Gra. Beg, that thou may'ſt have leave to hang thyſelf :- 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, . 


Thou haſt not left the value of a cord; 


XZ Therefore, thou muſt be hang'd at the ſtate's charge. 
| Duke. That thou ſhalt ſee the difference of our ſpirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou aſk it: | | 
For half thy wealth, it is Anthonio's ; 


2 The other half comes to the general ſtate, 


Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 
Por. Ay, for the ſtate ; not for Anthonio “. 
Shy. Nays take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 
Por. What mercy can you render him, Anthonio. 
| Gra, A halter gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake; 
Ant. Sopleaſe my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 
I am content, ſo he will let me have 
Es The 
* Ay, for the ſtate, &c.] That is, the ſtate's moiety may be com- 
muted for a fine, but not Anthonio'ss MaLonz. | 
'9 Tam content, &c.] The terms propoſed have been miſunderſtood. 


W Anthonio declares, that as the duke quits one half of the forfeiture, he . 


| Is-likewiſe content to abate his claim, and defires not the property but 

| the uſe or produce only of the half, and that only for the Jew's life; 

unleſs we read, as perhaps is right, zpon my death, Jonxxsox. . 
5 G 4 The 


88 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
The other half in uſe, - to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately ſtole his daughter: 
Two things provided more, — That, for this favour, 
He preſently become a Chriſtian; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo, and his daughter. 
Duke. He ſhall do this; or elſe I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew ? what doſt thou ſay ? 
Shy. I am content. | | 
Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 
Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well; ſend the deed after me, | 
And I will fign it. 
Dake. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Era. In chriſtening thou ſhalt have two god-fathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould*ft have had ten more *, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. [ Exit Sn x. 

Dake. Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 
Por. I humbly do deſire your grace of pardon * ; 
J muſt away this night toward Padua, 917 
And it is meet, I preſently ſet forth, a 
Duke. I am ſorry, that your leiſure ſerves you not. 
Anthonio, gratify this gentleman ; 


The learned commentator is, I think, not quite exact in the firf 


up the moiety due to the ſtate, and compound with the Jew by taking 
only a fine forit. Apthonio now declares that if the Duke will go far- 


| 
| | part of his note. The Duke has already ſaid that perhaps he may give 
| 


ther, and give up the fine alſo, he is likewiſe content to abate his claim, 
and to have only the «ſe of the moiety allotted to him, during the 


| | life of Shylock. Marons. . 


| read—lefs har 
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1 — thou ſbouldſt ba ve bad ten more, ] i. e. a jury of twelve men, to 
condemn thee to be hanged. TxxoBALD. . : 
Z — grace of pardon;] Thus the old copies: the modern editors 
ly, but without authority,—your grace's pardon. The 
ſame kind of expreſſion occurs in Othello: I humbly do bejeech you of 
your pardon.” In the notes to As you like it, and the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, I have given repeated inſtances of this phraſeology. STEEvENs. 
Your grace's pardon was found in a copy of no authority, the quarto 
of 1637, MALoNE. 5 5 | — 
| For, 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 39 


For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 


[Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 
Boſſ. Moſt worthy gentleman, I, and my friend, 


4 | Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted | 


Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your corrteous pains withal. 

Ant. And ſtand indebted, over and above, 
In love and ſervice to you evermore. 

Por. He is well paid, that is well ſatisfy'd; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfy'd, 
And therein do account myſelf well paid; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again; 
I wiſh you well, and ſo I take my leave. 

Baß. Dear fir, of force I muſt attempt you further; 
Take ſome remembrance of us, as a tribute, 

Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You preſs me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your ſake ; 
And, for your love, I'll take this ring from you = 
Do not draw back your hand; I'll take no more; 
And you in love ſhall not deny me this. 

Baß. This ring, good fir,—alas, it is a trifle; 

I will not ſhame myſelf to give you this. 

Por. I will have nothing elſe but only this ; 

And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. | 

Baſſ. There's more depends on this, than on the value. 
The deareſt ring in Venice will I give you, | 
And find it out by proclamation ; ' 

Only for this, 1 pray you, pardon me. 

Por. I ſee, fir, you are liberal in offers: 

You taught me firſt to beg ; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar ſhould be anſwer'd. 

Baß. Good fir, this ring was given me by my wife; 
And, when ſhe put it on, ſhe made me vow, 
That I ſhould neither ſell, nor give, nor loſe it. 

Por. That *ſcuſe ſerves many men to ſave their gifts. 


And be a day before our huſbands home: 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


go MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, | 
And know how well I have deſerv'd this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you ! 
[Exeunt PorRTia and NERISSA. 
Axt. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the N * 
Let his deſervings, and my love withal, 
Be valued ' gainſt your wife's commandement. 
Bal. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou canſt, 
Unto Anthonio's houſe :—away, make haſte. ¶ Exit Gra; 
Come, you and I will thither preſently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont: Come, Anthonio. [Exeunt. 


8 C E N E II. 
The ſame, A Street. 


Enter PorTiA and NERISSA. 


Por, Enquire the Jew's houſe out, give him this deed, 
And let him fign it; we'll away to-night, 


Enter GRATIANO. 


Gra. Fair fir, you are well overtaken : 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice 3, 
Hath ſent you here this ring; . doth intreat 
Your company at dinner. 
Por. That cannot be: 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And ſo, I pray you, tell him: Furthermore, 
I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe. 
Gra. That will I do. 
Ner. Sir, I would ſpeak with you :— 
I'll fee if I can get my huſband's ring, [o PoxT1A. 


Which I did make him ſwear to keep for ever. 


3 ion more advice, ] i. e. more reflecrion. STEXVENS. 


Por. 


MBE. A. 
That they did give the rings away to men; 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. a 
Por. Thou may'ſt, I warrant: We ſhall have old ſwear- 


Ing, 


* 


But we'll out- face them, and out-ſwear them too. 


Away, make haſte ; thou know'ſt where I will tarry. 


| Where Creſſid lay that night. 


» ® 


Ner. Come, good fir, will you ſhew me to this houſe ? 
| 1 1 3 5 IlExeunt. 
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A V., SG EMMEE 
Belmont. Avenue to Portia's Houſe. 


Enter LoRENnNzZO and JESSICA. 


Lor. The moon ſhines bright: In ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, | 
And they did make no noiſe ; in ſuch a night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls 4, 
And ſigh'd his ſoul toward the Grecian tents, 


Fe/. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'ef-trip the dew ; 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay'd away. 1188 | 
Lor. In ſuch a night, + 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand? 


4 Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, ] This image is from 
Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſeide, 5 B. 666 and 1142: 7 
« Upon the wallis faſt eke would he walke, 
« And on the Grekis hoſt he would yſe &c. 
« The gdaie goth faſt, and after that came eve, 
C And yet came not to Troilus Creſſeide, | 
« He lokith forth, by hedge, by tre, by greve, | 
c And ferre his heade ovir the walle he leide, &c.” 
Again, ibid : | 
« And up and doune by weſt and eke by eſt, 
C Upon the wallis made he many a went.” STEEVENS. 
5 In ſuch a night, Ft 5 5 f | 
Stood Dido with a wwillow-in ber band] This paſſage contains a 
ſmall inftance out of many that might be brought to prove that Shak- 
ſpeare was no reader of the glaſſicks. STEZVZNS. go | 
= | Io 


92 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Upon the wild ſea-banks, and waft her 9 85 
To come again to Carthage. 
Jeſ. In ſuch a night ®, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herds: 
That did renew old Æſon. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, „ 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew ; ; 
And with an unthrift love did! run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 
Jeſ. In ſuch a night, did 
Young Lorenzo ſwear * he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. | 
Lor. In ſuch a night, did 
So? Jeflica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
Te/. I would out- night you, did no body come; 
But, hark, J hear the footing of a man. 


Enter a Servant. 


Lor. Who comes ſo faſt in ſilence of the night? 
Serv. A friend, 
Tor. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray you, 
friend ? 
Serv. Stephano is my name ; and I bring word, 
My miſtreſs will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: ſhe doth ſtray about 
By holy croſſes 7, where ſhe kneels and prays | 
For happy wedlock hours. 
2655 


| Mr. Warton ſuggeſts ; in his Hi ” of Eng, Poetry, that Shakſpeare 
| might have taken this image from ſome ballad on the ſubject. MALoNE. 
© In ſuch a nigbt, &c.] So, Gower, ſpeaking of Medea: 
«© Thus it befell upon a night 
6% Whann there was nought but ſterre light, 
6c She was vaniſhed right as hir lift, 
46 That no wight but herſelf wiſt: 
«© And that was at midnight tide, 
„The world was ſtill on every fide, &c. : = 
| Confe e Amantis, 15 54. STEEVENS-» 
wear] is here, as in many other places, a diffyllable. Ma LON. 
7 2 boly craſſes, J. So, in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 5 a 
u 


. 


regulation that is here adopted. MAL ONE. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 93 
Lor. Who comes with her ? 
Serv. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my maſter yet return'd ? 
Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him.— 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jeſſica, 
And ceremonioully let us prepare 


Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


Euter Launcelot. 


Laun. Sola, fola, wo ha, ho, ſola, ſola! 
Lor. Who calls? . 
Laun. Sola! did you ſee maſter Lorenzo, and miſtrtſs 
Lorenzo? ſola, ſola ! | 8 
Lor. Leave hollaing, man; here. 
Laun. Sola! where? where ? 
Lor. Here. 8 
Laun. Tell him, there's a poſt come from my maſter, 
with his horn full of good news; my maſter will be here 
ere morning. [ Exit. 
Lor. Sweet ſoul, ® let's in, and there expect their coming. 
And yet no matter: Why ſhould we go in? 
My friend Stephano, ſignify, I pray you, 
Within the houſe, your miſtreſs is at hand; 
And bring your muſick forth into the air.— [Exit Serv, 
How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears ; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 


Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 


Sit, Jeſſica; Look, how the floor of heaven 


& But there are Croſſes, wife; here's one in Waltham, 

& Another at the Abbey, and the third 5 

«© At Ceſton; and *tis ominous to paſs 

« Any of theſe without a Pater-nofter.” 
and this is a reaſon aſſigned for the delay of a wedding. SrEEVINS. 

8 Sweet ſoul, &c.] Theſe words in the old copies are placed at the 

end of Launcelot's ſpeech, Mr. Rowe firſt made the preſent regulation, 
which appears to me to be right. Inſtead of ſoul he reads—/ove, the 
latter word having been capriciouſly ſubſtituted in the place of the former 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, who introduced a large portion of 
the corruptions which for a long time disfigured the modern editions. 
That judicious commentator Mr, Tyrwhitt likewiſe approves of the 


Is 
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Is thick inlay*'d with patines of bright gold®9; ?: 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 


Such harmony is in immortal ſouls * ; 


But, whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it. 
| Enter Muſicians. 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ?; 
With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miltreſs? ear, 


'9 — with patines of bright gold ;] A patine, from patina, Lat. is - 
the ſmall flat diſh or plate uſed with the chalice, in the adminiſtration 


of the euchariſt. In the time of Popery, and probably in the follow. 


ing age, it was commonly made of gold, MALoRNE. 

I Such barmony is in immortal fouls ; &c.] This paſſage having been 
much miſunderſtood, it may be proper to add a ſhort explanation of it. 
6 Such harmony &c.” is not an exclamation ariſing from the forego- 
ing line“ So great is the harmony!“ but an illuſtration :—=6 Of the 
ſame kind is the harmony.” —The whole runs thus: | 
- There is not one of the heavenly orbs but ſings as it moves, flill quiring 
to the cherubin. Similar to the harmony they make, is that of immortal 
ſouls 3 or, (in other words) each of us bave as perfect harmony in our 
ſouls as the harmony of the ſpheres, inaſmuch as we have the quality of 
being moved by ſwweer ſounds (as he expreſſes it afterwards); but our 
hoſe terreſtrial part, which environs us, deadens the ſound, and prevents 
eur bearing it.— It, | Doth groſsly cloſe it in,] I apprehend, refers to 
barmony. This is the reading of the firſt quarto printed by Heyes; the 
quarto printed by Roberts and the folio read—cloſe in it. | 

It may be objected that this internal harmony is not an object of 
ſenſe, cannot be heard; —but Shakſpeare is not always exact in his 
language: he confounds it with that external and artificial harmony 
which is capable of being heard. Dr. Warburton (who appears to have 
entirely miſunderſtood this paſſage,) for fouls reads ſounds, MALONE. 

The old reading, in immortal fouls,” is certainly right, and the whole 
line may be well explained by Hooker, in his Eccleſiaſtical Polity, B. V. 
« Touching muſical harmony whether by inſtrument or by voice, it 
being but high and low in ſounds in a due proportionable diſpoſition, 
ſuch notwithſtanding is the forte thereof, and ſo pleaſing effects it hath 
in that very part of man which is moſt divine, that ſome have been 
thereby induced to think that the ſon! itſelf, by nature, is or hath 
in it harmony.” For this quotation I am indebted to Dr. Farmer, 

o | / STEEVENS» 

he fifth book of the E. P. was publiſhed fingly, in 1597. MAaronre. 

2 ate Diana with a bymn ;] Diana is the moon, who is in the 
next ſcene repreſented as fleeping, JonNso0N, - 

And 
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And draw her home with muſick 3. [Mufick.' 
Feſ. I am never merry, when I hear ſweet muſick. 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; | 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of muſick: Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods; 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature: 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. —Mark the muſick. 


Enter Po TIA and NERISSA, at @ diſtance, 


Por, That light we ſee, is burning in my hall. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. EY 
Ner. When the moon ſhone, we did not ſee the candle, 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs ; 

A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king 

Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 

Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main of waters. Muſick! hark! 

Ner. It is your muſick, madam, of the houſe. 
Por. Nothing is good, I ſee, without reſpect “; 
Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 


= 


3 And draw ber home with muſick.] Sbakſpeare, I believe, was 
here thinking of the cuſtom of accompanying the laſt waggon-load, at 
the end of harveſt, with ruſtick muſick. He again alludes to this yet 
common practice, in As you like it. MALONE. | 
14 — <vithout reſpe# ;] Not abfolutely good, but relatively good as it 
is modified by circumſtances. Jon N sor. V 

. a N *. 
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. Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 

Por. The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended; and, I think, 

The nightingale 3, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 

When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a muſician than the wren. 

How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are | 

To their right praiſe, and true perfection | 
Peace, hoa ! the moon fleeps with Endymion, 


And would not be awak'd ©, [Muſick ceaſes. 
Lor. That is the voice, 
. Or Jam much deceiv'd, of Portia. 
| Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice. 


Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 


5 The nightingale, &c.] So, in our author's 102d Sonnet: 
% «© Our love was new, and then but in the ſpring, 
A «© When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 
« As Philomel in ſummer's front doth ling, | 
« And ſtops his pipe in growth of riper days 
ec Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now, 
& Than when her mournful hymns did huſh the night; 
cc But that wild muſick burdens every bough, 
% And ſweets grown common loſe their . delight.” Maron r. 
6 Peace, hoa ! the moon ſleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd.] The old copies read—Peace how &c. 
For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. The 


oddneſs of the phraſe, “ How the moon would not be awak'd !” firſt. 


= | made me ſuſpect the paſſage to be corrupt; and the following lines in 
= Romeo and Fuliet ſuggeſted the emendatian, and appear to me to put it 
= beyond a doubt : 
1 tc Peace, hoa, for 1 confuſion's cure lives not 
| cc In theſe confuſions.” 
Again, in As you like it, Act I. Peace, boa ! I bar confuſion.” 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: © Hoa! peace be in this PORE © 5 
Again, ibid : “ Peace, hoa, be here!“ 
In Antony and Cleopatra the ſame miſtake, I think, has happened. 
In the paſſage before us, as exhibited in the old copies, there is not a 


fick to ceaſe, <* Peace, hoa !“ and then ſubjoins the reaſon for her in- 
junction; The moon &c.“ 

Mr. Tyrwhitt ſeems to be of opinion that the interjection Ho was 
formerly uſed to command a ceſſation of noiſe, as well as of fighting. 
See Cant. Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 230. MaLonEe. 17 
Por. 


note of admiration after the word awak'd. Portia firſt enjoins the mu- 
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Por. We have been praying for our huſbands” welfare, 
Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return'd ? 
Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 
But there is come a meſſenger. before, 
To A b. their coming. 
Por. Go in, Neriſſa, 
Give ofder to my ſervants, that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence; | 
Nor you, Lorenzo ;—Jeflica, nor you. | Trumpet ſounds, . 
Lor. Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet : 
We are no tell-tales, niadam ; fear you not. | 
Por. This night, methinks, is but the day-light ſick, 
It looks a little paler ; *tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. 


Enter Bassanio, AN THON IO, GRATIANO, and their 
„ followers. | 
aq. We ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun 7. | 
Por. Let me give light *, but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband, 
And never be Baſſanio ſo for me; | | 
But, God ſort all !-—You are welcome home, my lord. 
Bac. - thank you, madam: give welcome to my 
riend.— | 
This is the man, this is Anthonio, 
To whom I am ſo infinitely bound. 
Por. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe : 


7 We ſhould bold day &c. ] If you would always walk in the night, 
it would be day with us, as it now is on the other fide of the globe. 


MALONE. 


5 Let me give light, &c.] There is ſcarcely any word with which 
Shakſpeare ſo much delights to trifle as with ligt, in its various ſigni- 
fications. JoHNSON. | EG 
Moſt of the old dramatick writers are guilty of the ſame quibble. 
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tionary, 1679, renders it by the Latin word ſqualidus. MALone. 
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It muſt appear in other ways than words, 


Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy ?. | 
[GRATIANO and NeRIsSaA /eer to talk apart. 


Gra. By yonder moon, I ſwear, you do me wrong ; 


In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 


Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 
Since you do take it, love, ſo much at heart. 
Por. A quarrel, ho, already ? what's the matter ? 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring | 
That ſhe did give me; whoſe poſy was 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, Lowe me, and leawe me not. 
Ner. What talk you of the poſy, or the value? 
You ſwore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death; 
And that it ſhould lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You ſhould have been reſpeQive*, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk !—but well I know, 8 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face, that had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. | 
Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 
Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 
A kind of boy; a little ſcrubbed boy 3, 
No higher than thyſelf, the judge's clerk ; 
A prating boy, that begg'd it asa fee; 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 


9 — this breathing courteſy.] This verbal complimentary form, made 
up only of breath, i. e. words, So, in Timon of Athens, a ſenator re- 
plies to Alcibiades, who had made a long ſpeech, “ You breathe in 
vain,” MALONE. 

I — like cutler's poetry] Knives were formerly inſcribed by means of 
agua fortis with ſhort ſentences in diſtich. Sir J. Hawxi1ns. 

2 — bave been reſpective, ] Reſpective has the ſame meaning as re- 
ſpect ful. See K. Fobn, Act I. STEEVENS. 

Chapman, Marſton, and other poets of that time, uſe this word in 
the ſame ſenſe. MAL ONE. *, | 

3 — little ſcrubbed bey, ] I believe ſcrubbed and ftubbed have a like 
meaning, and fignify ſtunted, or Srub- like. STEEVENS. 

Scrubbed perhaps meant dirty, as well as ſhort, Cole, in his Dic- 


Por. 
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Por. You were to blame, I muſt be plain with you, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift; 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And ſo riveted with faith unto your fleſh. 

I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 

Never to part with it ; and here he ſtands ; 

I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 

Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 

That the world maſters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cauſe of grief ; 

An 'twere to me, I ſhould be mad at it. 

Baſſ. Why, I were beſt to cut my left hand off, 
And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it. [ afidey, 

Gra. My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away | 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deſerv'd it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine: 

And neither man, nor maſter, would take aught 
But the two rings. | | | 

Por. What ring gave you, my lord? 

Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 

Baſſ. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it; but you ſee, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even ſo void is your falſe heart of truth, 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I ſee the ring. 

Mer. Nor I in yours, 
Till I again ſee mine. 

Baſſ. Sweet Portia, | 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When nought 8 be accepted but the ring, 
Vou would abate the 8 of your diſpleaſure. 

Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthineſs that gave the ring 


. | Or 
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Or your own honour to contain the ring“, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man 15 there ſo much unreaſonable, 
If you had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modeſty 
To urge the thing held as aceremony 5? 
Nerifla teaches me what to believe ; 
I'll die for't, but ſome woman had the ring. | 
Baß. No, by my honour, madam, by my ſoul, 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor, hs 
Which did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring ; the which I did deny him, 
155 ſuffer d him to go diſpleas'd away; 
ven he that had held up the very life | 
Of my dear friend. What ſhould I ſay, ſweet lady ? 
I was enforc'd to ſend it after him; 
I was beſet with ſhame and courteſy ; 
My honour would not let ingratitude . 
So much beſmear it: Pardon me, good lady; 
For, by theſe bleſſed candles of the night 5, | 
Had you been there, I think, you would have begg'd 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 


4 — to contain tbe ring,] Mr. Pope and the other modern editors 
read to retain, but contain might in our author's time have had nearly 
the ſame meaning. Or he might have meant, „if you had known 
that the ring contained your own honour, — that they were involved 
together; - and made the tranſpoſition for the ſake of the jingle. 

8 MAL ONE. 

Ss What nan wanted the modeſty 

Do urge the thing held as a ceremony ?] This is a very licentious | 
expreſſion. The ſenſe is, hat man could have ſo little modeſty or wwant- 
ed ny 4 ſo much, as to urge the demand of a thing kept on account in 
ſome fort religious. JonNsoN. | | 

Thus Calphurnia ſays to Julius Cæſar: 

cc Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies.” STEEVENSs. 

G candles of the nigbt,] We have again the ſame expreſſion in one 
of our author's Sonnets, in Macbeth, and Romeo and Juliet. It like- 
wiſe occurs in Diella, Certaine Sonnets adjoyned te the amorous poeme of 
Dom Diego and Gineura, by R. L. 1596 : | 
« He who can count the candles 7 the ſtie, | 
« Reckon the ſands whereon PaQtolus flows &c.” MyaroNnE. 
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Por. Let not that doctor e' er come near my houſe: 


Since he hath got the jewel that I lov'd, 
And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 

I will become as liberal as you; 

I'll not deny him any thing I have, 

No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed: 

Know him LI ſhall, I am well ſure of it: 

Lie not a night from home; watch me, like Argus: 

If you do not, if I be left alone, | 

Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 

I'll have that doctor for my bed-fellow. | 

Mer. And J his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd, 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Gra. Well, do you ſo : let not me take him then 3 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. | 
Ant. T am the unhappy ſubject of theſe quarrels: 
Por. Sir, grieve not you; You are welcome notwith- 
ſtanding. | 

Baſſ. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 

And, in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
I ſwear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee myſelf, — 
Por. Mark you but that! 
In both my eyes he doubly ſees himſelf: 
In each eye, *one :—ſwear by your double ſelf?, 
And there's an oath of credit. | 
Baß. Nay, but hear me: | 
Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant. I once did lend my body for his wealth * ; 
Which, but for him that had your huſband's ring, 
Had quite miſcarry*d : I dare be bound again, 

My ſoul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith adviſedly. 


"9 -di ſwear by your double 2%] Double is here uſed in a bad ſenſe 
for—full of duplicic . M 3 


or bis wealtb;] For his advantage; to obtain his happineſs. 
Wealth was, at that time, the term oppoſite to adverſity, or calamity. 
| Jouns0Ns 
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Por. Then you ſhall be his ſurety : Give him this; 
And bid him "pa it better than the other. 
Ant. Here, lord Baſſanio; ſwear to keep this ring. 
Baſſ. By heaven, it is the ſame I gave the doctor! 
Por. J had it of him: pardon me, Baſſanio; 
For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 
Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano; 
For that ſame ſcrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, laſt night did lie with me. 
Gra. Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In ſummer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What! are we cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 
Por. Speak not ſo groſsly.— Vou are all amaz'd : 
Here 1s a letter, read it at your leiſure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 
There you ſhall find, that Portia was the doctor; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witneſs, I ſet forth as ſoon as you, 
And but even now return'd ; I have not yet 
Enter'd my houſe.—Anthonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in ſtore for you, 
Than you expect : unſeal this letter ſoon ; 
There you ſhall find, three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly : | 
You ſhall not know by what ſtrange accident 
I chanced on this letter. | 
Ant. I am dumb. 

Baſj. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 

Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuckold ? 

Ner. Ay ; but the clerk, that never means to do it, 
Unleſs he live until he be a man. 

Baß. Sweet doctor, you ſhall be my bedfellow ; 
When I am abſent, then lie with my wife. 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and living; 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips | 
Are ſafely come to road. | 

Por. How now, Lorenzo? 

My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 


Ner. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee.— 
8 There 
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There do I give to you, and Jeſſica, 
From the rich Jew, a ſpecial deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies poſſeſs'd of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of ſtarved people. 

Por. It is almoſt morning, 
And yet. I am ſure, you are not ſatisfy*d 
Of theſe events at full: Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon intergatories, 
And we will anſwer all things faithfully. 
| Gra. Let it be ſo: The firſt intergatory, 
That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn on, is, 
Whether till the next night ſhe had rather ſtay; 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to day : 
But were the day come, I ſhould with it dark, 
That I were couching with the doctor's clerk. 
Well, while I live, ÞlI fear no other thing 
So ſore, as keeping ſafe Neriſſa's ring. [| Exeunt. 


9 It has been lately diſcovered, that this fable is taken from a ſtory 
in the Pecorone ef Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, who wrote in- 
1378. | The firſt novel of the fourth day.] The ftory has been publiſh- 
ed in Engliſh, and I have epitomized the tranſlation. The tranſlator 
is of opinion, that the choice of the caſkets is borrowed from a tale of 
Baccace, | the firſt novel of the tenth day,] which I have likewiſe 
' abridged, though I believe that Shakſpeare muſt have had ſome other 
novel in view*®. ſonNsON. 


HERE lived at Florence, a merchant whoſe name was Bindo. He 
was rich, and had three ſons, Being near his end, he called for 
the two eldeſt, and left them heirs: to the youngeſt he left nothing. 
This youngeſt, whoſe name was Giannetto, went to his father, and 
ſaid, what has my father done ? The father replied, Dear Giannetto, 
there is none to whom I with better than to you. Go to Venice to 


your godfather, whoſe name is Anſaldo; he has no child, and has 


wrote to me often to ſend you thither to him. He is the richeſt mer- 
chant amongſt the Chriſtians : if you behave well, you will be certain- 
ly a rich man. The ſon anſwered, I am ready to do whatever my dear 
father ſhall command: upon which he gave him his benediction, and 
in a few days died. | : | | 
Gianetto went to Anſaldo, and preſented the letter given by the fa- 
ther before his death. Anſaldo reading the letter, cried out, My deareſt 


* See Dr. Farmer's note at the beginning of this play, from which it appears 
that Dr. Johnſon was right in this conjeaure. MALONE, | f 
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godſon is welcome to my arms. He then aſked news of his father. 
Giannetto replied, He is dead. I am much grieved, replied Anſaldo, 
to hear of the death of Bindo; but the joy I feel, in ſeeing you, miti- 
gates my ſorrow. He conducted him to his houſe, and gave orders to 
his ſervants, that Giannetto ſhould be obeyed, and ſerved with more 
attention than had been paid to himſelf. He then delivered him the 
keys of his ready money ; and told him, Son, ſpend this money, keep 
a table, and make yourſelf known : remember, that the more you gain 
the good will of every body, the more you will be dear to me. | \ 

Giannetto now began to give entertainments. He was more obedient 
and courteous to Anſaldo, than if he had been an hundred times his 
father. Every body in Venice was fond of him. Anſaldo could think 
of nothing but him; ſo much was he pleaſed with his good manners 
and behaviour. 

It happened, that two of his moſt intimate acquaintance Jefigned to 
go with two ſhips to Alexandria, and told Giannetto, he would do well 
to take a voyage and ſee the world. I would go willingly, ſaid he, if 
my father Anſaldo will give leave. His companions go to Anſaldo, and 
beg his permiſſion for Giannetto to go in the ſpring with them to Alex- 
andria; and defire him to provide him a ſhip. Anſaldo immediately 
procured a very fine ſhip, loaded it with merchandize, adorned it with 
ſtreamers, and furniſhed it with arms; and, as ſoon as it was ready, he 
- gave orders to the captain and ſailors to do every thing that Giannetto 
commanded, It happened one morning early, that Giannetto ſaw a 
' gulph, with a fine port, and aſked the captain how the port was called. 

He replied, That place belongs to a widow lady, who has ruined many 
gentlemen. In what manner? ſays Giannetto. He anſwered, This 
lady is a fine and beautiful woman, and has made a law, that who- 
ever arrives here is obliged to go to bed with her, and if he can have 
the enjoyment of her, he muſt take her for his wife, and be lord of all 
the country; but if he cannot enjoy her, he loſes every thing he has 


5 brought with him. Giannetto, after a little reflection, tells the cap- 


tain to get into the port. He was obeyed; and in an inſtant they ſlide 
into the port ſo eaſily that the other ſhips perceiyed nothing. 

The lady was ſoon informed of it, and ſent for Giannetto, who wait- 
ed on her immediately. She, taking him by the hand, aſked him, who 
he was? whence he came? and if he knew the cuſtom of the country? 
He anſwered, That the knowledge of that cuſtom was his only reaſon 
for coming. The lady paid him great honours, and ſent for barons, 
counts, and knights in great numbers, who were her ſubjects, to keep 
Giannetto company. Theſe nobles were highly delighted with the good 
breeding and manners of Giannetto; and all would have reared to 
have-him for their lord. 

The night being come, the lady ſaid, it ſeems to be time to go to 
bed. Giannetto told the lady, he was entirely devoted to her ſervice; 
and immediately two damſels enter with wine and ſweetmeats, The 
lady intreats him to taſte the wine: he takes the ſweetmeats, and 


drinks ſome of the wine, which was prepared with ingredients to _ 
EV 
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ſleep. He then goes into the bed, where he inftantly falls aſleep, and 
never wakes till late in the morning, but the lady roſe with the ſun, and 


gave orders to unload the veſſel, which ſhe found full of rich merchan- 
dize. After nine o'clock the women ſervants go to the bed-fide,' order 
Giannetto to riſe and be gone, for he had loſt the ſhip. The lady gave 
him a horſe and money, and he leaves the place very melancholy, and 
goes to Venice, When he arrives, he dares not return home for ſhame : 
but at night goes to the houſ? of a friend, who is ſurpriſed to ſee him, 


and inquires of him the cauſe of his return: He anſwers, his ſhip had 


ſtruck on a rock in the night, and was broke in pieces. 


This friend, going one day to make a viſit to Anſaldo, found him 


very diſconſolate. I fear, ſays Anſaldo, ſo much, that this ſon of mine 
is dead, that I have no reſt. His friend told him, that he had been 
ſnipwreck'd, and had loſt his all, but that he himſelf was ſafe. Anſaldo 
inſtantly gets up, and runs to find him. My dear ſon, ſaid he, you 
need not fear my diſpleaſure; it is a common accident; trouble your- 
ſelf no further. He takes him home, all the way telling him to be 
chearful and eaſy. 

The news was ſoon known all over Venice, and every one was con- 
cerned for Giannetto. Some time after, his companions arriving from 
Alexandria very rich, demanded what was become of their friend, and 
having heard the ſtory, ran to ſee him, and rejoiced with him for his 
ſafety; telling him that next ſpring he might gain as much as he had 
loft the laſt, But Giannetto had no other thoughts than of his return 
to the lady; and was reſolved to marry. her, or die. Anſaldo told him 
frequently, not to be caſt down. Giannetto ſaid, he ſhould never be 
happy, till he was at liberty to make another voyage. Anſaldo provided 
another ſhip of more value than the firſt, He again entered the port of 
Belmonte, and the lady looking on the port from her bed- chamber, and 
ſeeing the ſhip, aſked her maid, if ſhe knew the ſtreamers; the maid 
ſaid, it was the ſhip of the young man who arrived the laſt year. You 


are in the right, anſwered the lady; he muſt ſurely have a great regard 


for me, for never any one came a ſecond time : the maid ſaid, ſhe had 
never ſeen a more agreeable man. He went to the caftle, and preſented 
himſelf to the lady; who, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, embraced him, and 
the day was paſſed in joy and revels. Bed-time being come, the lady 
entreated him to go to reſt : when they were ſeated in the chamber, the 
two damſels enter with wine and ſweet-meats; and having eat and 
drank of them, they go to bed, and immediately Giannetto falls aſleep ; 
the lady undreſſed, and lay Jown by his. fide; but he waked not the 


whole night. In the morning, the lady riſes, and gives orders to ſtrip _ 


the ſhip. He has a horſe and money given to him, and away he goes, 
and never ſtops till he gets to Venice; and at night goes to the ſame 
friend, who with aſtoniſhment aſked him, what was the matter: I am 
undone, ſays Giannetto. His friend anſwered, You are the cauſe of 
the ruin of Anſaldo, and your ſhame ought to be greater than the loſs 


you have ſuffered. Giannetto lived privately many _ At laſt 5 
too 
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took the reſolution of ſeeing Anſaldo, who roſe from his chair, and 
running to embrace him, told him he was welcome: Giannetto with 
tears returned his embraces. Anſaldo heard his tale: Do not grieve, 
my dear ſon, ſays he, we have ſtill enough: the ſea enriches ſome 
men, others it ruins. 

Poor Giannetto's head was day and night full of the thoughts of his 
bad ſucceſs. When Anſaldo enquired what was the matter, he con- 
felled, he could never be contented till he ſhould be in a condition to 
regain all that he loſt, When Anfaldo found him reſolved, he began to 
ſell every thing he had, to furniſh this other fine ſhip with merchan- 
dize: but, as he wanted till ten thouſand ducats, he applied himſelf to 
a Jew at Meſtri, and borrowed them on condition, that if they were not 
paid on the feaſt of St, John in the next month of June, that the Jew 
might take a pound of fleſh from any part of his body he pleaſed. An- 
ſaldo agreed, and the Jew had an obligation drawn, and witneſſed, with 
all the form and ceremony neceſſary; and then counted him the ten 
thouſand ducats of gold, with which Anſaldo bought what was till 
wanting for the veſſel, This laſt ſhip was finer and better freighted 
than the other two ; and his companions made ready for their voyage, 
with a deſign that whatever they gained ſhould be for their friend. 
When it was time to depart, Anſaldo told Giannetto, that ſince he well 
knew the obligation to the Jew, he entreated, that if any misfortune 
happened, he would return to Venice, that he might ſee him before he 
died; and then he could leave the world with ſatisfaction : Giannetto 
promiſed to do every thing that he conceived might give him pleaſure. 
Anſaldo gave him his bleſſing, they took their leave, and the ſhips ſet 
out. | 

Giannetto had nothing in his head but to ſteal into Belmonte; and 
he prevailed with one of the ſailors in the night to ſail the veſſel into 
the port. It was told the lady, that Giannetto was arrived in port. 
She ſaw from the window the veſſel, and immediately ſent for him. 

Giannetto goes to the caſtle, the day is ſpent in joy and feaſting; and 
to honour him, a tournament is ordered, and many barons and knights 
tilted that day. Giannetto did wonders, ſo well did he underſtand the 
lance, and was fo graceful a figure on horſe-back : he pleaſed ſo much, 
that all were deſirous to have him for their lord. 

The lady, when it was the uſual time, catching him by the hand, 
begged him to take his reſt. When he paſſed the door of the chamber, 
one of the damſels in a whiſper ſaid to him, Make a pretence to drink 
the liquor, but touch not one drop. The lady ſaid, I know you muſt be 
thirſty, I muſt have you drink before you go to bed: immediately two 
damſels entered the room, and preſented the wine. Who can refuſe 
wine from ſuch beautiful hands? cries Giannetto: at which. the lady 
fmiled. Giannetto takes the cup, and making as if he drank, pours 
the wine into his boſom. The lady thinking he had drank, ſays)aſfide 
to herſelf with great joy, You muſt go, young man, and bring another 

ſhip, 
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ſhip, for this is condemned. Giannetto went to bed, and began to ſnore 


as if he ſlept ſoundly. The lady perceiving this, laid herſelf down by 


his fide, Giannetto loſes no time, but turning to the lady, embraces 
her, ſaying, Now am I in poſleflion of my utmoſt wiſhes. When Gi- 
annetto came out of his chamber, he was knighted, and placed in the 
chair of ſtate, had the ſceptre put into his hand, and was proclaimed 
ſovereign of the country, with great pomp and ſplendour; and when 
the lords and ladies were come to the caſtle, he married the lady in great 
ceremony. | 

Giannetto governed excellently, and cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered 
impartially. He continued ſome time in his happy ſtate, and never en- 
tertained a thought of poor Anſaldo, who had given his bond to the Jew 
for ten thouſand ducats. But one day, as he ſtood at the window of 
the palace with his bride, he ſaw a number of people paſs along the 
Piazza, with lighted torches in their hands. What is the meaning 
of this? ſays he. The lady anſwered, They are artificers, going to 
make their offerings at the church of St. John, this day being his feſti- 
val. Giannetto inſtantly recollected Anſaldo, gave a great ſigh, and 
turned pale. His lady enquired the cauſe of his ſudden change. He 
ſaid, he felt nothing. She continued to preſs with great earneſtneſs, 
till he was obliged to confeſs the cauſe of his unneafineſs ; that Anſaldo 
was engaged for the money; that the term was expired; and the grief 
he was in was left his father ſhould loſe his life for him : that if the 
ten thoufand ducats were not paid that day, he muſt loſe a pound of his 


fleſn. The lady told him to mount on horſe-back, and go by land the 


neareſt way, to take ſome attendants, and an hundred thouſand ducats ; 
and not ſtop till he arrived at Venice; and if he was not dead, to en- 
deavour to bring Anſaldo to her. Giannetto takes horſe with twenty 
attendants, and makes the beſt of his way to Venice. 

The time being expired, the Jew had ſeized Anſaldo, and inſiſted on 
having a pound of his fleſh, He entreated him only to wait ſome days, 
that if his dear Giannetto arrived, he might have the pleaſure of em- 
bracing him: the Jew replied he was willing to wait; but, ſays he, I 
will cut off the pound of fleſh, according to the words of the obligations 
Anſaldo anſwered, that he was content. | 

Several merchants. would have jointly paid the money; the Jew 
would not hearken to the propoſal, but inſiſted that he might have the 
ſatisfaction of ſaying, that he had put to death the greateſt of the Chri- 
ſtian merchants. Giannetto making all poſſible haſte to Venice, his 
lady ſoon followed him in a lawyer's habit, with two ſervants attending 
her. Giannetto, when he came to Venice, goes to the Jew, and (after 
embracing Anſaldo) tells him, he is ready to pay the money, and as 
much more as he ſhould demand. The Jew ſaid, he would take no 
money, fince it was not paid at the time due; but that he would have 
the pound of fleſh. Every one blamed the Jew ; but as Venice was a 
place where juſtice was ſtrictly adminiſtered, and the Jew had his pre- 


_ tenſions grounded on publick and received forms, their only reſource was 
5 entreaty; 
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entreaty; and when the merchants of Venice applied to him, he was 
inflexible. Giannetto offered him twenty thouſand, then thirty thou- 
ſand, afterwards forty, fifty, and at laſt an hundred thouſand ducats. 
The Jew told him, if he would give him as much gold as Venice was 
worth, he would not acceptit; and ſays he, you know little of me, if 
you think I will deſiſt from my demand. 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her lawyer's dreſs; and alight- 
Ing at an inn, the landlord aſks of one of the ſervants, who his maſter 
was: The ſervant anſwered, that he was a young lawyer who had 
finiſhed his ſtudies at Bologna. The landlord upon this ſhews his gueſt 
great civility: and when he attended at dinner, the lawyer enquiring 
how juſtice was adminiſtered in that city, he anſwered, juſtice in this 
place is too ſevere; and related the caſe of Anſaldo. S.ys the lawyer, 
this queſtion may be eafily anſwered, If you can anſwer it, ſays the 
landlord, and fave this worthy man from death, you will get the love 
and eſteem of all the beſt men of this city. The lawyer cauſed a pro- 
clamation to be made, that whoever had any law matters to determine, 
they ſhould have recourſe to him: ſo it was told to Giannetto, that a 
famous lawyer was come from Bologna, who could decide all caſes in 
law. Giannetto propoſed to the Jew to apply to this lawyer. With 
all my heart, ſays the Jew ; but let who will come, I will ſtick to my 
bond. They came to this judge, and ſaluted him. Giannetto did not 
remember him: for he had diſguiſed his face with the juice of certain 
herbs. Giannetto, and the Jew, each told the merits of the cauſe to 
the judge; who, when he had taken the bond and read it, ſaid to the 
Few, I muſt have you take the hundred thouſand ducats, and releaſe 
this honeſt man, who will always have a grateful ſenſe of the favour 
done to him. The Jew replied, I will do no ſuch thing. The judge 
anſwered, it will be better for you. The Jew was poſitive to yield 
nothing. Upon this they go to the tribunal appointed for ſuch judg- 
ments: and our judge ſays to the Jew, Do you cut a pound of this 
man's fleſh where you chuſe. The Jew ordered him to be ſtripped 
naked ; and takes in his hand a razor, which had been made on pur- 
pole. Giannetto ſeeing this, turning to the judge, this, ſays he, is not 
the favour I aſked of you. Be quiet, ſays he, the pound of fleſh is not 
yet cut oſt. As ſoon as the Jew was going to begin, Take care what 
you do, ſays the judge, if you take more or leſs than a pound, I will order 
your head to be {truck off: and befide, if you ſhed one drop of blood, 
you ſhall be put to death. Your paper makes no mention of the ſhed- 
ding of blood; but ſays expreſly, that you may take a pound of fleſh, 
neither more nor leſs. He immediately ſent for the executioner to bring 
the block and ax; and now, ſays he, if I ſee one drop of blood, off goes 
your head. At length the Jew, after much wrangling, told him, Give 
me the hundred thouſand ducats, and I am content, No, ſays the 
judge, cut off your pound of fleſh according to your bond: why did not 
you take the money when it was offered ? The Jew came down to nine- 
ty, and then to eighty thouſand : but the judge was till reſolute, 

| h | | Giannetto 
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Giannetto told the judge to give what he required, that Anſaldo might 
have his liberty : but he replied, let me manage him. Then the Jew 
would have taken fifty thouſand : he ſaid, I will not give you a penny. 
Give me atleaſt, ſays the Jew, my own ten thouſand ducats, and a curſe 
confound you all, The judge replies, I will give you nothing : if you 
will have the pound of fleſh, take it; if not, I will order your bond to 
be proteſted and annulled. The Jew ſeeing he could gain nothing, tore 
in pieces the bond in a great rage. Anſaldo was releaſed, and conduct- 
ed home with great joy by Giannetto, who carricd the hundred thou- 
ſand ducats to the inn to the lawyer. The lawyer ſaid, I do not want 
money; Carry it back to your lady, that ſhe may not ſay, that you have 
ſquandered it away idly. Says Giannetto, my lady is ſo kind, that I 
might ſpend four times as much without incurring her difpleaſure. How 


are you pleaſed with the lady? ſays the lawyer, I love her better than 


any earthly thing, anſwers Giannetto: nature ſeems to have done her 
utmoſt in forming her. If you will come and ſee her, you will be ſur- 
priſed at the honours ſhe will ſhew you. I cannot go with you, ſays 
the lawyer; but ſince you ſpeak ſo much good of her, I muſt deſire you 
to preſent my reſpects to her. I will not fail, Giannetto anſwered z 
and now, let me entreat you to accept of ſome of the money. While 
he was ſpeaking, the lawyer obſerved a ring on his finger, and ſaid, if 
you will give me this ring, I ſhall ſeek no other reward. Willingly, ſays 
Giannetto; but as it is a ring given me by my lady, to wear for her 
ſake, I have ſome reluctance to part with it, and ſhe, not ſeeing it on 
my finger, will believe, that I have given it toa woman. Says the law- 
yer, the eſteems you ſufficiently to credit what you tell her, and you may 
ſay you made a preſent of it to me; but ] rather think you want to 
give it to ſome former miſtreſs here in Venice. So great, ſays Gian- 
netto, is the love and reverence I bear to her, that I would not change 
her for any woman in the world. After this he takes the ring from his 
finger, and preſents it to him. I have ftill a favour to aſk, ſays the 
lawyer. It ſhall be granted, ſays Giannetto. It is, replied he, that 
you do not ſtay any time here, but go as ſoon as poſſible to your lady. 
It appears to me a thouſand years till I ſee her, anſwered Giannetto: 
and immediately they take leave of each other. The lawyer embarked, 
and left Venice. Giannetto took leave of his Venetian friends, and 
carried Anſaldo with him, and ſome of his old acquaintance accompanied 
them, The lady arrived ſome days before; and having reſumed her 
female habit, pretended to have ſpent the time at the baths; and now 
gave order to have the ſtreets lined with tapeſtry : and when Giannetto 
and Anſaldo were landed, all the court went out to meet them. When 
they arrived at the palace, the lady ran to embrace Anſaldo, but feigned 
anger againſt G iannetto, though ſhe loved him exceflively : yet the feaſt- 


ings, tilts, and diverſions went on as uſual, at which all the lords and 


ladies were preſent. Giannetto ſeeing that his wife did not receive him 
with her accuſtomed good countenance, called her, and would have ſa- 
luted her. She told him, the wanted none of his careſſes: I am _ 

| ays 
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ſays ſhe, you have been laviſh of them to ſome of your former miſtreſſes. 
Giannetto began to make excuſes, She aſked him, where was the ring 
the had given him: It is no more than what I expected, cries Gian- 
netto, and I was in the right to ſay you would be angry with me; but, 
I ſwear, by all that is ſacred, and by your dear ſelf, that I gave the 
ring to the lawyer who gained our cauſe. And I can ſwear, ſays the 
lady, with as much ſolemnity, that you gave the ring to a woman: 
therefore ſwear no more. Giannetto proteſted that what he had told 
her was true, and that he ſaid all this to the lawyer, when he aſked for 
the ring. The lady replied, you would have done much better to ſtay 
at Venice with your miſtreiles, for I fear they all wept when you came 

away. Giannetto's tears began to fall, and in great ſorrow he aſſured 
her, that what ſhe ſuppoſed could not be true. The lady ſeeing his 
tears, which were daggers in her boſom, ran to embrace him, and ina 
fit of laughter ſhewed the ring, and told him, that ſhe was herſelf the 
lawyer, and how ſhe obtained the ring, Giannetto was greatly aftoniſh= 
ed, finding it all true, and told the ſtory to the nobles and to his com- 
panions ; and this heightened greatly the love between him and his lady. 
He then called the damſel who had given him the good advice in the 
evening not to drink the liquor, and gave her to Anſaldo for a wife: 
and they ſpent the reſt of their lives in great felicity and content- 


ment. 


uggieri de Figiovanni took a reſolution of going, for ſome time, to 
the court of Alfonſo king of Spain. He was graciouſly received, 
and living there ſome time in great magnificence, and giving remark- 
able proofs of his courage, was greatly eſteemed. Having ſrequent op- 

portunities of examining minutely the behaviour of the king, he ob- 
ſerved, that he gave, as he thought, with little diſcernment, caſtles, and 
baronies, to ſuch who were unworthy of his favours; and to himſelf, 
who might pretend to be of ſome eſtimation, he gave nothing: he there- 
fore thought the fitteſt thing to be done, was to demand leave of the king 
to return home. | | x 
His requeſt was granted, and the king preſented him with one of the 
moſt beautiful and excellent mules, that had ever been mounted, One 
of the king's truſty ſervants was commanded to accompany Ruggieri, 
and riding along with him, to pick up, and recolle& every word he ſaid 
of the king, and then mention that it was the order of his ſovereign, 
that he ſhould go back to him. The man watching the opportunity, 
joined Ruggieri when he ſet out, ſaid he was going towards Italy, and 
would be glad to ride in company with him. Ruggieri jogging on with 
his mule, and talking of one thing or other, it being near nine o'clock, 
told his companion, that they would do well to put up their mules a 
little; and as ſoon as they entered the ſtable, every beaſt, except his, be- 
gan to ſtale. Riding on further, they came to a river, and watering the 
beaſts, his mule ſtaled in the river: you untoward beaſt, ſays he, you 
are like your maſter, who gave you to me. The ſervant * 
— : : 7. $ 
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this expreſſion, and many others as they rode on all day together; but 
he heard not a ſingle word drop from him, but what was in praiſe of the 
king. The next morning Ruggieri was told the order of the king, and 
inſtantly turned back. When the king had heard what he had ſaid of 
the mule, he commanded him into his preſence, and with a ſmile, aſked 
him, for what reaſon he had compared the mule to him. Ruggieri an- 
ſwered, My reaſon is plain, you give where you ought not to give, and 
where you ought to give, you give nothing; in the ſame manner the 
mule would not ſtale where ſhe ought, and where ſhe ought not, there 
ſhe ſtaled. The king ſaid upon this, If I have not rewarded you as I 
have many, do not entertain a thought that I was inſenſible to your 
great merit; it is Fortune who hindered me; ſhe is to blame, and not 
I; and I will ſhew you manifeſtly that I ſpeak truth. My diſcontent, 
fir, proceeds not, anſwered Ruggieri, from a defire of being enriched, but 
from your not having given the ſmalleſt teſtimony to my deſerts in your 
ſervice: nevertheleſs your excuſe is valid, and I am ready to ſee the 
proof you mention, though I can eaſily believe you without it. The 
king conducted him to a hall, where he had already commanded two 
large caſkets, ſhut cloſe, to be placed: and before a large company told 
Ruggieri, that in one of them was contained his crown, fcepter, and all 
his jewels, and that the other was full of earth: chooſe which of them 
you like beſt, and then you will fee that it is not I, but your fortune 
that has been ungrateful. Ruggieri choſe one. It was found to be the 
caſket full of earth. Theking ſaid to him with a ſmile, Now you may 
fee Ruggieri, that what I told you of fortune is true; but for your ſake, 
I will oppoſe her with all my ſtrength. - You have no intention, I am 
certain, to live in Spain, therefore I will offer you no preferment here; 
but that caſket which fortune denied you, ſhall be yours in deſpite of 
her+ carry it with you into your own country, ſhew it to your friends, 
and neighbours, ag my gift to you; and you have my permiſſion to boaſt 
that it is a reward of your virtues, | 


Of The MzxcnanT of Ven1cs the ſtyle is even and eaſy, with 
few peculiarities of dition, or anomalies of conſtruction. The comick 
part raiſes laughter, and the ſerious fixes expectation. The probability 
of either one or the other ſtory cannot be maintained. The union of 
two actions in one event is in this drama eminently happy. Dryden 
was much pleaſed with his own addreſs in connecting the two plots of 
his Spaniſh Friar, which yet, I believe, the critick will find excelled 

by this play. JounsoN. | | 

Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus V. tranſlated by Ellis Farne- 

worth, 1745, has likewiſe this kind of ſtory. | 

« It was currently reported in Rome that Drake had taken and plun- 
dered S. Domingoe in Hiſpaniola, and carried off an immenſe booty : 
this account came in a private letter to Paul Secchi, a very conſiderable 
merchant in the city, who had large concerns in thoſe parts which he 
had inſured. Upon the receiving this news he ſent for the inſurer 
Samſon Ceneda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whoſe 
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intereſt it was to have ſuch a report thought falſe, gave many reaſons 
why it could not poſſibly be true; and at laſt worked himſelf up into 
ſuch a paſſion, that he ſaid, *« I'll lay you a pound of my fleſh it is a 
lie.“ | | 

Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, ““ If you like it, I'll 
Tay you a thouſand crowns againſt a pound of your fleſh that it is true.“ 
The Jew accepted the wager, and articles were immediately executed 
between them, the ſubſtance of which was, „ That if Secchi wor, he 
ſhould himſelf cut the fleſh with a ſharp knife from whatever part of the 
Jew's body he pleaſed.” Unfortunately for the Jew, the truth of the 
account was ſoon after confirmed, by other advices from the Weſt-Indies, 
which threw him almoſt into diſtraction; eſpecially when he was in- 
formed that Secchi had folemnly ſworn he would compel him to the 
exact literal performance of his contract, and was determined to cut a 
pound of fleſh from that part of his body which it is not neceſſary to 
mention. Upon this he went to the governor of Rome, and begged he 
would interpoſe in the affair, and uſe his authority to prevail with Sec- 
chi to accept of a thouſand piſtoles as an equivalent for the pound of 
fleſh : but the governor not daring to take upon him to determine a caſe 
of ſo uncommon a nature, made a report of it to the pope, who ſent for 
them both, and having heard the articles read, and informed himſelf 
perfectly of the whole affair from their own mouths, ſaid, When 
Contracts are made, it is juſt they ſhould be fulfilled, as we intend this 
ſhall. Take a knife, therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound of fleſh from 
any part you pleaſe of the Jew's body, We would adviſe you, how- 
ever, to he very careful; for if you cut but a ſcruple or grain more or 
leſs than your due, you ſhall certainly be 'hanged. Go, and bring hither 
a knife, anda pair of ſcales, and let it be done in our preſence.” 

The merchant at theſe words began to tremble like an aſpin-leaf, 
and throwing himſelf at his holineſs's feet, with tears in his eyes pro- 
' teſted, © It was far from his thoughts to inſiſt upon the performance 
of the contract.“ And being aſked by the pope what he demanded ; 
anſwered, Nothing, holy father, but your benediction, and that the 
articles may be torn in pieces. Then turning to the Jew, he aſked 
him, „ What he had to ſay, and whether he was content.“ N 
anſwered, „That he thought himſelf extremely happy to come off at 
ſo eaſy a rate, and that he was perfectly content.” “But we are not 
content,” replied Sixtus, “ nor is there ſufficient ſatisfaction made ts 
our laws. We deſire to know what authority you have to lay ſuch 
wagers ? The ſubjeCts of princes are the property of the ſtate, and have 
no right to diſpoſe of their bodies, nor any part of them, without the 
expreſs conſent of their ſovereigns.”? | 

They were both immediately ſent to priſon, and the governor order- 
ed to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law, that 
others might be deterred by their example from laying any more ſuch - 
wagers. [The governor interceding for them, and propofing a fine of 
a thouſand crowns each, Sixtus ordered him to condemn them both to 
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death, the Jew for ſelling his life, by conſenting to have a pound of fleſh 
cut from his body, which he ſaid was direct ſuicide, and the merchant 
for premeditated murder, in making a contract with the other that he 
knew mult be the occaſion of his death.] | 
As Secchi was of a very good family, having many great friends and 
relations, and the Jew one of the moſt leading men in the ſynagogue, 
they both had recourſe to petitions. Strong application was made to 
cardinal Montalto, te intercede with his holineſs at leaſt to ſpare their 
lives. Sixtus, who did not really deſign to put them to death, but to 
deter others from ſuch practices, at laſt conſented to change the ſen- 
. tence into that of the galleys, with liberty to buy off that too, by paying 
each of them two thouſand crowns, to he applied to the uſe of the hoſ- 
pital which he had Jately founded, before they were releaſed, 
| Life of Sixtus V. Fol. B. vii. p. 293, &c. STEEVENS. 
Of the incident of the bond no Engliſh original has hitherto been 
pointed out. I find, however, the following in The Orator : handling 
a Hundred ſeverall Diſcourſes, in form of Declamations : ſome of the Ar- 
guments being drawne from Titus Livius and other ancient Writers, the 
reft of the Author 84ywn Invention ; Part of which are of Matters bap- 
ened in our Age.—Mritien in French by Alexander Silvayn, and Eng- 
liſhed by L. P. | Lazarus Pilot] Lendon, printed by Adam Iſlip, 1596. 
This book is not mentioned by Ames,) See p. 41. 
DECLAMATION 95. f 


* 


« Of a Few, who would for bis debt have a pound of the fleſh of 
a Chriſtian. 

% A Jew, unto whom a Chriſtian merchant ought nine hundred 
crownes, would have ſummoned him for the ſame in Turkie: the mer- 
chant, becauſe he would not be diſcredited, promiſed to pay the ſaid 
ſumme within the tearme of three months, and if he paid it not, he 
was bound to give him a pound of the fleſh of his bodie. The tearme 
being paſt ſome fifteene daies, the Jew refuſed to take his money, 
and demaunded the pound of fleſh: the ordinarie judge of that place 
appointed him to cut a juſt pound of the Chriſtian's fleſh, and if he cut 
either more or leſſe, then his own head ſhould be ſmitten off; the Jew 
appealed from this ſentence, unto the chiefe judge, ſaying ; 


«© Impoſlible is it to break the credit of trafficke amongſt men with- 


out great detriment to the commonwealth : wherefore no man ought 
to bind himſelfe unto ſuch covenants which hee cannot or will not ac- 
compliſh, for by that means ſhould no man feare to be deceived, and 
credit being maintained, every man might be aſſured of his owne ; but 
ſince deceit hath taken place, never wonder if obligations are made more 
rigorous and ſtrict then they were wont, ſeeing that although the bonds 
are made never ſo ſtrong, yet can no man be very certaine that be ſhall 
not be a loſer. It ſeemeth at the firſt fight that it is a thing no leſs 
ſtrange then cruel, to bind a man ts pay a pound of the fleſh of his bo- 


die, for want of money: ſurely, in my it is a thing not uſually it ap- 
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peareth to be ſomewhat the more admirable ; but there are divers others 
that are more cruell, which becauſe they are in uſe ſeeme nothing ter- 
rible at all: as to binde all the bodie unto a moſt lothſome priſon, or 
unto an intollerable ſlaverie, where not only the whole bodie but alſo all 
the ſences and fpirits are tormented; the which is commonly practiſed, 
not only betwixt thoſe eee either in ſect or nation contrary, but 
alſo even amongſt thoſe that are bf one ſect and nation; yea amongſt Chri- 
ſtians it hath been ſeene that the ſon hath impriſoned the father for 
monie. Likewiſe in the Roman commonwealth, ſo famous for lawes 
and armes, it was lawful for debt to impriſon, beat, and afflict with tor- 
ments the free citizens: how manie of them (do you thinke) would 
have thought themſelves happie, if for a ſmall debt they might have 
been excuſed with the paiment of a pounde of their fleſh ? Who ought 
then to marvile if a Jew requireth ſo ſmall a thing of a Chriſtian, to 
diſcharge him of a good round ſumme? A man may aſke, why I would 
not rather take ſilver of this man, then his fleſh : I might alleage many 
reaſons; for I might ſay, that none but my ſelfe can tell what the breach 
of his promiſe hath coſt me, and what I have thereby paied for want of 
money unto my creditors, of that which J have loſt in my credit: for 
the miſerie of thoſe men which eſteem their reputation, is ſo great, that 
oftentimes they had rather indure any thing ſecretlie, then to have their 
diſcredit blazed abroad, becauſe they would not be both ſhamed and 
harmed: nevertheleſſe, I doe freely confeſle, that IJ had rather loſe a 
pound of my fleſh then my credit ſhould be in any ſort cracked : I might 
alſo fay, that I have need of this fleſh to cure a friend of mine of a certain 
maladie, which is otherwiſe incurable; or that I would have it to ter- 
rifie thereby the Chriftians for ever abuſing the Jews once more here- 
after: but I will onlie ſay, that by his obligation he oweth it me. It 
is lawfull to kill a ſouldier if he come unto the warres but an houre too 
late; and alſo to hang a theefe, though he ſteal never ſo little: is it then 
ſuch a great matter to caufe ſuch a one to pay a pound of his fleſh, that 
hath broken his promiſe manie times, or that putteth another in danger 
to loſe both credit and reputation, yea and it may be life, and al for 
griefe? Were it not better for him to loſe that I demand, then his ſoule, 
alreadie bound by his faith? Neither am I to take that which he oweth 
me, but he is to deliver it to me: and eſpeciallie becauſe no man know- 
eth better than he where the ſame may be ſpared to the leaft hurt of his 
perſon ; for I might take it in ſuch place as hee might thereby happen 
to loſe his life : Whatte matter were it then if I ſhould cut off his privie 
members, ſuppoſing that the ſame would altogether weigh a juſt pound? 
or els his head, ſhould I be ſuffered to cut it off, although it were with 
the danger of mine own life? I believe, I ſhould not; becauſe there were 
as little reaſon therein, as there could be in the amends whereunto I 
ſhould be bound : or els if I would cut off his noſe, his lips, his ears, 
and pull out his eies, to make them altogether a pound; ſhould I be 
ſuffered ? ſurely I think not; becauſe the obligation dooth not ſpecifie 
chat I ought either to chooſe, cut, or take the ſame, but that he ought 
3: $a 9 4 8 . | $5 to 
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to give me a pound of his fleſh. Of every thing that is ſold, he which 
delivereth the ſame is to make waight, and he which receiveth, taketh 
heed that it be juſt : ſeeing then that neither the obligation, cuſtome, 
nor law doth bind me to cut, or weigh, much leſſe unto the above men- 
tioned ſatisfaction, I refuſe it all, and require that the ſame which is 
due ſhould be delivered unto me. 


The Chriſtian's Anſwer. 


cc Tt is no ſtrange matter to here thoſe diſpute of equitie which are 
themſelves moſt unjuſt ; and ſuch as have no faith at all, deſirous that 
others ſhould obſerve the ſame inviolable; the which were yet the more 
tolerable, if ſuch men would be contented with reaſonable things, or 
at the leaſt not altogether unreaſonable : but what reaſon is there that 
one man ſhould unto his own prejudice deſire the hurt of another? as 
this Jew is content to loſe nine hundred crownes, to have a pound of my 
fleh ; whereby is manifeſtly ſeene the antient and cruel hate which he 
beareth not only unto Chriſtians, but unto all others which are not of 
his ſet; yea, even unto the Turkes, who overkindly doe ſuffer ſuch 
vermine to dwell amongſt them: ſeeing that this preſumptuous wretch 
dare not onely doubt, but appeale from the judgement of a good and 
juſt judge, and afterwards he would by ſophiſticall reaſons prove that 
his abhomination is equitie. Trylie I confeſſe that I have ſuffered fifteen 
daies of the tearme to paſſe; yet who can tell whether he or I is the 
cauſe thereof? as for me, I thinke that by ſecret means he hath cauſed 
the monie to be delated, which from ſundry places ought to have come 
unto me before the tearm which I promiſed unto him; otherwiſe, I 
would never have been ſo raſh as to bind myſelfe ſo ſtrictly: but although 
he were not the cauſe of the fault, is it therefore ſaid, that he ought 
to be ſo impudent as to go about to prove it no ſtrange matter that he 
ſhould be willing to be paied with mans fleſh, which is a thing more 
natural for tigres, than men, the which alſo was never heard of? but 
this divill in ſhape of a man, ſeeing me oppreſſed with neceſſitie, pro- 
pounded this curſed obligation unto me. Whereas he alleageth the Ro- 
maines for an example; why doth he not as well tell on how for that 
crueltie in afflicting debtors over grievouſly, the commonwealth was al- 
moſt overthrowne, and that ſhortly after it was forbidden to impriſon 
men any more for debt? To breake promiſe is, when a man ſweareth 
or promiſeth a thing, the which he hath no defire to performe, which 
yet upon an extreame neceſſitie is ſomewhat excuſeable; as for me, I 
Have promiſed, and accompliſhed my promiſe, yet not ſo ſoon as I 
would; and although I knew the danger wherein I was to ſatisfie the 
crueltie of this miſchievous man with the price of my fleſh and blood, 
yet did I not flie away, but ſubmitted my ſelfe unto the diſcretion of the 
judge who hath juſtly repreſſed his beaſtlineſs. Wherein then have I 
ſatisfied my promiſe? is it in that I would not (like him) diſobey the 
judgement of the judge? Behold I will preſent a part of my bodie unto 
him, that he may paie himſelfe, according to the contents of the judge- 
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ment: where is then my promiſe broken? But it is no marvaile if this 
race be ſo obſtinat and cruell againſt us; for they do it of ſet purpoſe to 
offend our God whom they have crucified : and wherefore ? Becauſe he 
was holie, as he is yet ſo reputed of this worthy Turkiſh nation, But 
what ſhall I ſay? Their own Bible is full of their rebellion againſt God, 
againſt their prieſts, judges, and leaders. What did not the very patri- 
archs themſelves, from whom they have their beginning ? They ſold 
their brother; and had it not been for one amongſt them, they had 
flaine him for verie envie. How many adulteries and abhominations 
were committed amongſt them? How many murthers ? Abſalom, did 
he not cauſe his brother to be murthered? Did he not perſecute his 
father? Is it not for their iniquitie that God hath diſperſed them, with- 
out leaving them one onlie foot of ground? If then, when they had 
newlic received their law from God, when they ſaw his wonderous 
works with their eies, and had yet their judges amongſt them, they 
were ſo wicked, what may one hope of them now, when they have 
neither faith nor law, but their rapines and uſuries ? and that they be- 
lieve they do a charitable work, when they do ſome great wrong unto 
one that is nota Jew ? It may pleaſe you then, moſt righteous judge, 
to conſider all theſe circumſtances, having pittie of him who doth wholly 
ſubmit himſelfe unto your juſt clemencie: hoping thereby to be de- 
livered from this monſter's crueltie. FARMER. 
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Perſons Reprefented, 


Duke, living in exile. 
Frederick, brother to the Duke, and uſurper of his dominions, 
Amiens, Lords attending upon the Duke in his baniſh- 
Jaques, ment. 
Le Beau, à courtier aitending upon Frederick: 
Charles, his wreſtler. 
Oliver, ; | | 
Jaques, 5 Sons of Sir Rowland de Boys. 
Orlando, 
Adam, 
Dennis, 
Touchſtone, a clown. 
Sir Oliver Mar-text, a wicar. 

Corin, | | 
Sylvius, F . , 
William, à country fellow, in love with Audrey. 
A per/on repreſenting Hymen. | ; 


| Servants to Oliver. 


Roſalind, daughter to the baniſbed Duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick. 
Phebe, a ſhepherdeſs. 


Audrey, a country wench. 


| Lords belonging to the two Dukes ; pages, forefters, and 


other attendants. 


The SCENE lies, firſt, near Oliver's houſe ; after- 
awards, parily in the Uſjurper*s court and partly in the 


foreſt of Arden. 


8 


The liſt of the perſons being omitted in the old editions, was added 
by Mr. Rowe. JonN SON. | 


AS ab LE 
ACT. .. EZ 
| Oliver's Garden. 


Enter ORLAN DO and ADAM, 


Orl. As J remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion, 
He bequeathed me by will but a poor thouſand crowns * ; 
and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my N on his blefling, 
to breed me well: and there begins my ſadneſs, M 
brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, and report ſpeaks gold- 
enly of his profit: for my part, he keeps me ruſtically at 
home, or, to ſpeak more properly, ſtays me 3 here at 


. 
n 


1 As you like it was 2 borrowed, if we believe Dr. Grey, and 
Mr. Upton, from the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn; which by the . way was 
not printed till a century afterward : when in truth the old bard, who 
was no hunter of Mis. contented himſelf ſolely with Lodge's Roſalynd, 
or, Eupbues Golden Legacye. Quarto, 1590. FAX. 
Shakſpeare has followed Lodge's novel more e xactiy than is his ge- 
neral cuſtom when he is indebted to ſuch worthleſs originals; and has 
ſketch'd ſome of his principal characters, and borrowed a few expreſ- 
ſions from it. His imitations, &c. however, are in general too inſig- 
nificant to merit tranſcription, ; | | 

It ſhould be obſerved that the characters of Fagues, the Clown, and 
Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation. STEEVENS, 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 1600. See An Attempt to 
aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. MaLone. » 

a As I remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion. He bequeathed 
me by will &c,] The old copy reads, As I remember, Adam, it was 
on this faſhion bequeathed me—and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my brother, 
c. Omiſſion being of all the errors of the preſs the moſt common, I 
have adopted the emendation propoſed by. Sir W. Blackſtone. MALone. 

n= It was upon this faſhion bequeathed me, as Dr. ſohnſon reads, is 
but aukward Engliſh. I would read: As IT remember, Adam, it quas 
upon this faſhion,—He bequeathed me by will &c, Orlando and Adam 
enter abruptly in the midſt of a converſation on this topick ; and Or- 
lando is correcting ſome miſapprehenſion of the other. As I remem- 
ber (ſays he) it was thus. He left me a thouſand crowns z and, as 
thou ſayeſt, charged my brother, &, Br acksToNE. | | 

3 — ſtays me] Dr. Warburton read me. MALONE. 
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home, unkept: For call you that keeping for a gentle- 
man of my birth, that differs not from the ſtalling of an 
ox? His horſes are bred better; for, beſides that they 
are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage, 
and to that end riders dearly hired : but I, his brother, 
gain ee under him but growth; for the which his 
animals on his dunghills are as much bound to him as I. 
Beſides this nothing that he ſo plentifully gives me, the 
ſomething that nature gave me, his countenance ſeems to 
take from me * : he lets me feed with his hinds, bars me 
the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines 
my gentility with my educatiqn. This 1s it, Adam, that 
grieves me; and the ſpirit of my father, which I think 
is within me, begins to mutiny againſt this ſervitude : 1 
will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wile re- 
medy how to avoid it. 5 | 


Enter OLIVER. 


Adam. Yonder comes my maſter, your brother, | 
Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how he will 


ſhake me up. _ 
Oli. Now, fir | what make you here?? 


Orl. Nothing: I am not taught to make any thing. 
Oli. What mar you then, fir? 
Orl. Marry, fir, I am helping you to mar that which 
God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idle- 


nels. , _ | 
Oli. Marry, fir, be better employ'd, and be naught 


a while®. 
Orl. 


4 — his countenance ſeems to take from me:] We ſhould certainly 
read bis diſcountenance. WARBURTON. | . 
There is no need of change; a countenance is either good or bad. 
i | JonrnsoNn, 
5 — what make you bere F] See Vol. I. p. 240. MaLone. 

s be better employ d, and be naught a while. ] In the ſame ſenſe as 

we ſay, it is better to 4 miſchief, than to do nothing. JohN sow. 
Naught and nought are frequently confounded in old Engliſh books. 
I once thought that the latter was here intended, in the ſenſe affixed to 
it by Mr. Steevens :—* Be content to be a cypher, till I ſhall elevate 
you into conſequence,” But the following paſſage in Swetnam, a 
| | : comedy, 
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Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat huſks with them? 
What prodigal portion have I ſpent, that I ſhould come 
to ſuch penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you are, fir? 

Orl. O, ſir, very well: here in your orchard. 

Oli. Know you before whom, fir ? | 

Orl. Ay, better than him I am before knows me 7. 
I know you are my eldeſt brother ; and, in the gentle 
condition of blood, you ſhould ſo know me: The cour- 
teſy of nations allows you my better, in that you are the 
firſt- born; but the ſame tradition takes not away my 
blood, were there twenty brothers betwixt us: I have as 
much of my father in me, as you; albeit, I confeſs your 
coming before me is nearer to his reverence *. 

Oli. What, boy rs | 

Ms Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
tnis, | 

Oli. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? | 

Orl. I am no villain9: I am the youngeſt ſon of fir 


Rowland de Boys; he was my father; and he is thrice a 


_ villain, that ſays, ſuch a father 10 5 villains: Wert thou 
not my brother, I would not take this hand from thy 
throat, till this other had pulled out thy tongue for ſay- 
ing ſo; thou haſt rail'd on thyſelf. 
Adam. Sweet maſters, be patient; for your father's re- 
membrance, be at accord, 


comedy, 1620, induces me to think that the reading of the old copy 
(naught) and Dr. Johnſon's explanation, are right: 
«© —get you both in, and be naught a while.” 
The ſpeaker is a chamber-maid, and ſhe addreſſes herſelf to her 
miſtreſs and her lover. MAL ONE. 


7 — than him I am before knows me.] Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent 


editors read be J am before; more correctly, but without authority. 
Our author is equally irregular in Macbeth : | 
« I am appointed him to murder you.” MATLONE. 
8 — your coming before me is nearer to his reverence.] The reverence 
due to my father is, in ſome degree, derived to you, as the firſt- born. 
| £ WARBURTONs 


9 Tam 0 villain :] The word willain is uſed by the elder brother, in 


its preſent meaning, for a worthleſs, wicked, or bloody man; by Or- 
lando in its original fignification, for a fellow of baſe extrafion. 
| | | TounsoN. 


Oli. 
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Oli. Let me go, I fay. 

Orl. I will not, till I pleaſe : you ſhall hear me. My 
father charged you in his will to give me good educa- 
tion: you have train'd me like a peaſant, obſcuring and 
hiding from me all gentleman-like 1 the ſpirit 
of my father grows ſtrong in me, and I will no longer en- 
dure it: therefore allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become 
a gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my father left 
me by teſtament ; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oli. And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is ſpent? 
Well, fir, get you in: I will not ong be troubled with 
you : you hall have ſome part of your will: I pray you, 
leave me. 

Or. T will no further offend you _ becomes me for 
my good. 

Oli. Get you with him, you old 1 

Adam. Is old dog my reward? Moſt true, I have loſt 
my teeth in your ſervice.— God be with my old maſter, he 
1 not hes ſpoke ſuch a word. | 

[Exeunt ORLANDO and ADAM. 

Oni. Is it even fo? Begin you to grow upon me? I will 
phyſick your rankneſs, and yet give no as. reread crowns 
neither. Holla, Dennis! 


Enter DE NNIS, 


Den. Calls your worſhip ? 
Oli. Was not Charles, the duke s. wreſtler, 8 to 
ſpeak with me ? | 

Den. So pleaſe you, he 1s here at the door, and i impor- 
tunes acceſs to you. 

Oli. Call him in. [Exit DEX xNIS.I— Twill be a + good | 
Way 3 ; and to-morrow the wreſtling is. 

Enter CHARLES. 

Cha. Good-morrow to your worſhip. | 

Oli. Good monſieur Charles chars the new news 
at the new court? | : 

Cha. There's no news at the court, fir, but the old 
news: that is, the old duke is baniſh'd by his younger 
brother the new duke; and three or four loving lords 


have put themſelves into voluntary exile with him, whoſe 
lands 
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lands and revenues enrich the new duke; therefore he 
gives them good leave to wander. 

Oli. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the duke's daughter *, 
be baniſh'd with her father ? 

Cha. O, no; for the duke's daughter“, her couſin, fo 
loves her,—being ever from their cradles bred together, 
—that ſhe would 7 have followed her exile, or have died 
to ſtay behind her. She is at the court, and no leſs be- 
loved of her uncle than his own daughter; and never two 
ladies loved as they do. | „ 
Oli. Where will the old duke live? CM 

Cha. They ſay, he is already in the foreſt of Arden“, 
and a many merry men with him; and there they live like 
the old Robin Hood of England: they ſay, many young 
gentlemen flock to him every day ; and fleet the time 
carelefly, as they did in the golden world. 

Ol. What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the new duke? 
Cha. Marry, do I, fir; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter, I am given, fir, ſecretly to underſtand, 
that your younger brother Orlando hath a diſpoſition to 
come in diſguis'd againſt me to try a fall: To- morrow, 
fir, I wreſtle for my credit ; and he that eſcapes me with- 


I — the duke's daughter, ] i. e. the baniſhed duke's daughter. 

. | | MALONE. 

2 — for the duke's daugbter, ] i. e. the uſurping duke's daughter. 
The words which follow, ber couſin, as Mr. Heath has obſerved, ſuffi- 
ciently point out the perſon meant. Sir T. Hanmer reads here the 
neo duke's; and in the preceding ſpeech— the od duke's daughter; 
but in my opinion unneceſſarily. The ambiguous uſe of the word duke 
in theſe paſſages is much in our author's manner. MALONE. 

3 — that ſhe would—)] The old copy reads be would. Corrected 
by the editor of the third folio. Mar ons. 

4 in the foreſt of Arden, ] Ardenne is a foreſt of conſiderable ex- 
tent in French Flanders, lying near the Meuſe, and between Charle- 
mont and Rocroy. It is mentioned by Spenſer in his Colin Clout's come 
bome again, 1595: ; | 

Into a foreſt wide and waſte he came, 

«© Where ſtore he heard to be of ſavage prey 
c So wide a foreſt, and ſo waſte as this, 
Not famous Ardeyn, nor foul Arlo is. 


But our author was furniſhed with the ſcene of his play by Lodge's - 
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out ſome broken limb, ſhall acquit him well. Your bro- 
ther is but young, and tender; and, for your love, I 
would be loth to foil him, as I muſt, for my own honour, 
if he come in: therefore, out of my love to you, I came 
hither to acquaint you withal ; that either you might ſtay 
him from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well as 
he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch, 
and altogether againſt my will. = | 
Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which 
thou ſhalt find I will moſt kindly requite. I had myſelf 
notice of my brother's purpoſe herein, and have by un- 
derhand means laboured to diſſuade him from it; but he 
is reſolute. I'll tell thee, Charles,—it is the ſtubborneſt 
young fellow of France; full of ambition, an envious 
emulator of every man's good parts, a ſecret and villain- 
ous contriver againſt me his natural brother ; therefore 
uſe thy diſcretion; I had as lief thou didſt break his 
neck, as his finger; and thou wert beſt look to't ; for if 
thou doſt him any ſlight diſgrace, or if he do not mightily 
grace himſelf on thee, he will practiſe againſt thee by 
poiſon ; entrap thee by ſome treacherous device; and 
never leave thee, till he hath ta'en thy life by ſome in- 
direct means or other: for, I aſſure thee, and almoſt with 
tears I ſpeak it, there is not one ſo young and ſo villain- 
ous this day living. I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but 
ſhould I anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 
weep, and thou muſt look gate and wonder. 
Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you : If he 
come to-morrow, I'll give him his payment: If ever he 
o alone again, I'll never wreſtle be prize more. And 
o, God keep your worſhip ! | | [ Exit. 
Oli. Farewel good Charles. - Now will I ſtir this game- 
ſter: I hope, I ſhall ſee an end of him; for my ſoul, yet 
I know not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he's 
gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; full of noble 
device; of all ſorts enchantingly beloved; and, indeed, 
ſo much in the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my 
own people, who beſt know him, that I am altogether 
miſpriſed: but it ſhall not be ſo long; this wreſtler ep 
| clear 
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clear all: nothing remains, but that I kindle the boy 
thither, which now I'll go about. I Exit. 


SCENE 1k | 
A Lawn before the Duke's Palace. 


Enter RoSALIND and CELIA. 
Cel. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be merry. 

Ro/. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am miſtreſs 
of; and would you yet I were merrier5? Unleſs you could 
teach me to forget a baniſn'd father, you muſt not learn 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleaſure. 

Cel. Herein, I ſee, thou loveſt me not with the full 
weight that I love thee: if my uncle, thy baniſh'd fa- 
ther, had baniſh'd thy uncle, the duke my father, ſo 
thou hadſt been ſtill with me, I could have taught my 
love to take thy father for mine; ſo would'ſt thou, if the 
truth of thy love to me were ſo righteouſly temper'd as 
mine is to thee. 805 | 

R/. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, to 
rejoice in yours. 

Cel. Vou know, my father hath no child but I, nor 
none is like to have; and, truly, when he dies, thou 
ſhalt be his heir: for what he hath taken away from thy 
father perforce, I will render thee again in affection; by 
mine honour, I will; and when I break that oath, let me 
turn monſter : therefore, my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, 
be merry. 

Ro/. From henceforth I will, coz, and deviſe ſports : let 
me ſee; What think you of falling in love? 

Cel. Marry, I pr'ythee, do, to make ſport withal; but 
love no man in good earneſt ; nor no further in ſport 
neither, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may ſt in 
honour come off again. | | : 

Roſ. What ſhall be our ſport then? | 

Cel, Let us fit and mock the good houſewife, Fortune, 


5 I were merrier ?] I, which was inadvertently omitted in the old 
copy, was ineſtted by Mr. Pope. MALons, 6 
IL f N om 
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from her wheel 5, that her gifts may henceforth be be- 
ſtowed equally. 7 | 
Ref. I would, we could do ſo; for her benefits are 
_ mightily miſplaced: and the bountiful blind woman doth 
moſt miſtake in her gifts to women. 

Cel. *Tis true; for thoſe, that ſhe makes fair, ſhe 
| ſcarce makes honeſt ; and thoſe, that ſhe makes honeſt, 
ſhe makes very ill-favour'dly. 
|  Rof. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office to na- 

ture's : fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of nature. | | 


Enter ToucnsToNE. | 
Cel. No? When nature hath made a fair creature, may 
me not by fortune fall into the fire — Though nature kath 
given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not fortune ſent in 
this fool to cut off the ee > | 
Re. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature; when 
fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of nature's 
Wit. ä 
Cel. Peradventure, this is not fortune's work neither, 
but nature's ; who perceiveth our natural wits too dull 
to reaſon of ſuch goddeſſes, and hath ſent 7 this natural 
for our whetſtone : for always the dulneſs of the fool is 
the whetſtone of the wits.—How now, wit? whither wan- 
der you? | 
c Pouch. Miſtreſs, you muſt come away to your father. 
Cel. Were you made the meſſenger? | 
Touch. No, by mine honour; but I was bid to come 


for you. 


5 _ mock the good houſervife, Fortune, from her wheel,] The wheel of 
Fortune is not the evbee! of a bouſewwifes Shakſpeare has confounded 
Fortune, whoſe wheel only figures uncertainty and viciſſitude, with the 
deſtiny that ſpins the thread of life, though not indeed with a wheel. 
. - JornsoNn, 
Shakſpeare is very fond of this idea. He has the ſame in Antony 
end Cleopatra | | 


cc 


and rail ſo bigh, 


«© That the falſe bonſewife, Fortune, break ber wheel.” STE Lv. 
7 —and byth ſent—] And is not in the old copy. This flight 


Re. 


emendation is the preſent editors. MAroxx. 
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Ro/. Where learned you that oath, fool? 

Touch, Of a certain knight, that ſwore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and {wore by his honour the 
muſtard was naught : now, I'll ſtand to it, the pancakes 
were naught, and the muſtard was good; and yet was 
not the knight forſworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge ? 5 | | / 

Ro. Ay, marry; now unmuzzle your wiſdom. .) 
Touch. Stand you both forth now: ſtroke your chins, 

and ſwear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art, 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : but 
if you ſwear by that that is not, you are not forſworn : 
no more was this knight, ſwearing by his honour, for he 
never had any; or if he had, he had {worn it away, be- 
fore ever he ſaw thoſe pancakes or that muſtard. | 

Cel. Pr'ythee, who is't that thou mean'|? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, loves“. 

Roſ. My father's love is enough to honour him, Enough: 
ſpeak no more of him; you'll be whip'd for taxation 9, 
one of theſe days. | | LED 

Touch, The more pity, that fools may not ſpeak wiſely 
what wiſe men do fooliſhly. | 


B Onethat old Frederick, your fathers Howes.) Frederick is here clearly 
a miſtake, as appears by the an{wer of Roſalind, to whom Touchſtone 
addreſſes himſelf, though the queſtion was put to him by Celia. I 
ſuppoſe fome abbreviation was uſed in the Mſ. for the name of the 
rightful, or ald duke, as he is called, perhaps Fer. for Ferdinand, 
which the tranſcriber or printer converted into Frederick. Fernardyne 
is one of the perſons introduced in the novel on which this comedy is 
founded. Mr. Theobald ſolves the difficulty by giving the next ſpeech 
to Celia, inſtead of Roſalind 3 but there is tov much of filial warmth 
in it for Celia: — beſides, why ſhould her father be called od Frederick? 
It appears from the laſt ſcene of this play that this was the name of 
the younger brother. Maront. 

9 — for taxation, ] For cenſure, or ſatire. So, in Auch ado about 
nothing: Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but he'll be 
meet with you,” Again, in the play before us : 

6 my taxing Uke a wildgooſe flies -. MALONE. 
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Cel. By my troth, thou ſay'ſt true: for ſince the little 
wit, that fools have, was filenced *, the little foolery, that 
wiſe men have, makes a great ſhow. Ty comes Mon- 
ſieur Le Beau. 

Enter LR BxAu. 

. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel: Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their 
young. 

Ro/. Then ſhall we be news- cramm'd. 

Cel. All the better; we ſhall be the more marketable. 
Bon jour, Monſieur le Beau; what's the news? 

Le Beau. Fair princeſs, you have loſt much good ſport. 

Cel. Sport? of what colour? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam ? How ſhall I anſwer you? 

Ro/. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the deſtinies decree, 

Cel. Well ſaid ; that was laid on with a trowel *, 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank,— 

Ref. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. | 
Le Beau, You amaze me, ladies“: I would have told 
you of good wreſtling, which you have loſt the ſight of. 

Ro/. Vet tell us the manner of the wreſtling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if .d pleaſe 
your ladyſhips, you may ſee the end; for the belt is yet 
to do; and here, where you are, they are Coming to 
perform it. 

Cel. Well, —the bene that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and his three ſons,— 

Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 


T — fince the little wit, that fools bave, was filenced,] Shakſpeare 
probably alludes to the uſe of fools or jeſters, Who for ſome ages had 
been allowed in all courts an unbridled liberty of cenſure and mockery, 
and about this time began to be leſs tolerated. JonnsoN. 

2 aid on with a 3 I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that there is 
too heavy a maſs of big words laid upon a light ſubject. JonNsoN. 

This is a proverbial expreſſion, which is generaily uſed to W a 
glaring falſhood. See Ray's Proverbs. STEEVENS. 

3 You amaze me, ladies :] To amaze, here, is not to aſtoniſh « or ſtrike 


with wonder, but to perplex to confule, ſo as to put o out, of the in- 
tended narrative. Jon xsOoN. 


8 Le Beau. 
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Le Beau. Three proper“ young men, of excellent growth 
and preſence - | | 
Rof. With bills on their necks, —Be it known unto all 
men by theſe preſents s. 
Lie Beau. The eldeſt of the three wreſtled with Charles, 
the duke's wreſtler ; which Charles in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope 
of life in him: ſo he ſerved the ſecond, and fo the third: 
Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
ſych pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take 
his part with weeping. | 
Ne. Alas 5 TY gs | 
Touch. But what is the ſport, monſieur, that the la- 
dies have loſt ? | „ | 
Le Beau. Why this, that I ſpeak of. | 
Touch, Thus men may grow wiſer. every day! it is 
the firſt time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was ſport 
for ladies. . e 
Cel. Or I, I promiſe thee. | 
Raj. But is there any-elſe longs to ſee this broken mu- 
fick in his fides 5? is there yet another dotes upon rib- 
breaking ? Shall we ſee this wreſtling, coufin ? : 
EPS | Tie Beau. 
4 — proper] Thad is, handſome. See p. 34. MAL ONE. 
5 With bills on their necis; — Be it known unto all men by theſe pre- 
ſents, ] Dr. Warburton thinks, that there is an equivoque intended be- 
tween a legal inſtrument, and the weapon called a bill. The former 
undoubtedly was in our author's thoughts. In his time a Sill was a 
common term for a fingle bond in Engliſh, of which the firſt words are, 
Know all men by theſe preſents. The paſſage cited from Lodge's Refe - 
lynde adds ſome ſupport to the ſuppoſition that he had the other ſenſe of 
the word alſo in view. To carry on the neck, (not on the ſhoulder, ) 
was the phraſeology of his time. Soy (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved,) 
in the novel which furniſhed Shakſpeare with the plot of this comedy: 
“ Ganimede on. a day fitting with Aliena, (the aſſumed names, as in the 
play,) caſt up her eye, and ſaw where Roſader came pacing toward them, 
with his foreft-bill on bis necke.” Again in Gorboducke, 1569 2 c Enter 
one, bearing a bundle of fagots on his nec. Dr. Johnſon is of opinion 
(in which I do not agree with him) that the evbole conceit is in the 
reſemblance of preſence and preſents. Dr. F. thinks that «* With bills on 
their __ 1 : 0 the r * 4. oy gorge Ma 3 ws = 
o ſee this broken muſick in his ſides PJ#See is the colloqui 
Vor. III. | o | x ; | 1 for 
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Le Beau. Vou muſt, if you ſtay here: for here is the 

place appointed for the wreſtling, and they are ready to 

perform it. 8 | 

Cel. Yonder, ſure, they are coming: Let us now ſtay 
aud ſee it. | . | 
Flouriſh, Enter Duke FxeDeRICK, Lords, ORLANDO, 
. | CHARLES, and Attendants. | 

Duke F. Come on: fince the youth will not be entreat- 
ed, his own peril on his forwardneſs. | 

Ro/. Is yonder the man? 

Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

a "ax Alas, he is too young: yet he looks ſucceſs- 
ully. ; | | 
Duke F. How now, daughter, and couſin? are you crept 

hither to ſee the wreſtling ? 

Ro/. Ay, my liege, ſo pleaſe you give us leave. 

Dake F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell 
you, there is ſuch odds in the men 7 : In pity of the chal- 
lenger's youth, I would fain diſſuade him, but he will not 
be entreated : Speak to him, ladies; ſee if you can 
move him.- | . 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Beau. 

Dake F. Do ſo; I'll not be by. [Duke goes apart. 

Le Beau, Monſieur the challenger, the princeſſes call 

for you*. 
Or. J attend them with all reſpe@ and duty. 


for perception or experiment. So we ſay every day, ſee if the water be 
hot; I will ſee which is the beſt time; the has tried, and ſees that ſhe 
cannot lift it. In this ſenſe ſee may be here uſed. Roſalind hints at a 
whimſical fimilitude between the ſeries of ribs gradually ſhortening, 
and ſome muſical inſtruments, and therefore calls broken ribs, broken 
muſick. JOHNSON» i ES: 
This probably alludes to the pipe of Pan, which conſiſting of reeds 
of unequal length, and gradually leſſening, bore ſome reſemblance to 


the ribs of a man. MAs oN. 
7 adds in the men: ] Sir T. Hanmer. In the old editions, the 


man. ſokNsON. | | 
S — the princeſſes call for you. ] The old copy reads the princeſſe 


calls, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MaLons., 
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Ro/. Young man, have you challenged Charles the 


wreſtler 9? 

Or1. No, fair princeſs; he is the general challenger : 
I come but in, as others do, to try with him the ſtrength 
of my youth. | 

Cel. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold for 
your years: You have ſeen cruel proof of this man's 
ſtrength : if you ſaw yourſelf with youreyes, or knew your- 
ſelf with your judgment?, the fear of your adventure would 
counſel you to a more equa] enterpriſe, We pray you, 
for your own ſake, to embrace your own ſafety, and give 
over this attempt. | 

Ro. Do, young ſir ; your reputation ſhall not there- 
fore be miſpriſed : we will make it our ſuit to the duke, 
that the wreſtling might not go forward. | 

Orl. I beſeech you, puniſh me not with your hard 
thoughts; wherein I confeſs me much guilty *, to deny fo 
fair and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair 
eyes, and gentle wiſhes, go with me to my trial: where- 
in if I be foil'd, there is but one ſhamed that was never 
gracious ; if kill'd, but one dead that is willing to be ſo: 
I ſhall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament 
me; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing ; only 
in the world I fill up a place, which niay be better ſup- 
plied when I have made it empty. 4 
 Rof. The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 5 | x 


» © 3 - 


- I if you ſaw yourſelf with your eyes, or knew yourſelf with your 
iden P, Fin 2 - Blinded a Tied Ma Ae dle princefz, 
with the ſpirit of enterpriſe, if you could uſe your own eyes to ſee, or 
your own judgment to know yourſelf, the fear of your adventure would 
counſel you. JohN SGW . | | 

Z — puniſh me not with your bard thoughts ; wherein I confeſs my- 
felf much guilty, &c.] The meaning I think is, « puniſh me not with 


your unfavourable opinion (of my abilities); which, however, I con- 


feſs, IT deſerve to incur, for denying ſuch fair ladies any requeſt.” The 
expreſſion is licentious, but our author's plays furniſh many ſuch. 
5 MALloxzE. 
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Cel. And mine to eke out hers. | - 
Re. Fare you well: Pray heaven I Ty deceived in 

ou ! SD 

: Cel. Your heart's defires be with you! 

Cha. Come, where 1s this young gallant, that i is ſo de- 
firous to lie with his mother earth? 

Orl. Ready, fir; but his will hath in it a more modeſt 
working. | 

Duke F. You ſhall try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you ſhall not entreat 
him to a ſecond, that have ſo mightily perſuaded him 
from a firſt. 

Orl. You mean to mock me after; you ſhould not have 
mock'd me before: but come your ways. 

Ro. Now, Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man! 
Cel. I would I were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong fel- 
low by the leg ! [CuaRLEs and ORLANDO wreſtle. 

No. O excellent young man! 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell 
who ſhould down. [CHARLES is thrown. Shout. 

Dake F. No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I beſeech your grace; I am not yet well 
breathed. 

Duke F. How: doſt thou, Charles? 

Le Beau. He cannot ſpeak, my lord. 

Dube F. Bear him away. What is thy name, young 
man? 

Orl. Orlando, my liege; the youngeſt ſon of fir Ro. 
land de Boys. 

Duke F. I would, thou hadſt been ſon to ſome man elſe, 
The world eſteem'd thy father honourable, | 
But I did find him ftill mine enemy: 

Thou ſhould” have better pleas'd me with this aeed, 

Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe, 

But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; 

1 would, thou hadſt told me of another father. 

6 [ Erxeunt Duke Fx RD. Train, and LE Brave 

Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 

Ori. I am more proud to be fir Rowland's fon, 
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His youngeſt ſon 3;—and would not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. PR 
Rof. My father lov'd fir Rowland as his ſoul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this young man his ſon, a 
I ſhould have given him tears unto entreaties, 1 51 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd. is 
Cel. Gentle couſin, py 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him: 
My father's rough and envious diſpoſition 
Sticks me at heart.——Sir, you have well deſerv'd: 
If you do keep your promiſes in love, | 
But juſtly, as you have exceeded all promiſe, 
Your miltreſs ſhall be happy. 

Ro/. Gentleman, [Giving him a chain from her neck. 
Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune*; 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means, 
Shall we go, coz? 

Cel. Ay ;—Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

Orl. Can I not ſay, I thank you? My better parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here Rand; up, 

Is but a quintaine, a mere lifeleſs block 5. | 
| Ref. 


3 His youngeſt ſon;—] The words © than to be deſcended from any 
other houſe, however high,” muſt be underſtood. Orlando is replying 
to the duke, who is juſt gone out, and had ſaid, - 5 

Thou ſhould'ſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe, MALONE. 

4 —out of ſuits with fortune,] I believe means, turned out of her 
ſervice, and ſtripp'd of her livery. STEEVENS. 

So afterwards Celia ſays, — but turning theſe jeſts out of ſerwiceg 
let us talk in good earneſt.” MALONE. 
 $ Is but à quintaine, a mere lifeleſs block.) A guintaine was a pof or 
zutt ſet up for ſeveral kinds of martial exerciſes, againſt which they 
threw their darts and exerciſed their arms. The alluſion is beautiful. 
1 am, ſays Orlando, only a quintaine, a lifeleſs block on wwhich love only 
exerciſes bis arms in jet; the great diſparity of condition betwween Roſa- 
lind and me not ſuffering me to bope that love will ever make a ſerious 
matter of it, WAR BURTON. | | 

Dr. Warburton's explanation would, I think, have been leſs excep- 

: f K 3 f 4 | tionable, 
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Rg. He calls us back: My pride fell with my for- 
tunes: | 
45 | | CoM 


tionable, had it been more fimple : yet he is here charged with a fault 
of which he is ſeldom guilty, want of refinement. “ This,“ ſays Mr. 
Guthrie, © is but an imperfect (to call it no worſe) explanation of a beau- 
tiful paſſage. The guintaine was not the object of the darts and arms; 
it was a ſtake, driven into a field, upon which were hung a ſhield and 
trophies of war, at which they ſhot, darted, or rode with a lance, 
When the ſhield and trophies were all thrown down, the quintaine re- 
mained, Without this information, how could the reader underſtand 
the alluſion of my better parts | 
ce Are all thrown down.” 

In the preſent edition I have avoided as much as poſſible all kind of 
controverſy ; but in thoſe caſes where errors by having been long adopt- 
ed are become inveterate, it becomes in ſome- meaſure neceſſary to the 
enforcement of truth, | 

It is a common but a very dangerous miſtake, to ſuppoſe, that the 
interpretation which gives moſt ſpirit to a paſſage is the true one. In 
conſequence of this notion two paſſages of our author, one in Macbeth, 
and another in Othello, have been refined, as I conceive, into a meaning 
that, I believe, was not in his thoughts. If the moſt ſpirited interpre- 
tation that can be imagined, happens to be inconſiſtent with his general 
manner, and the phraſeology both of him and his contemporaries, or to 
be founded on a cuſtom which did not exiſt in his age, moſt aſſuredly it 
is a falſe interpretation. Of the latter kind is Mr. Guthrie's explana- 
tion of the paſſage before us. | | | 

The military exerciſe of the guintaine is as ancient as the time of the 
Romans ; and we find from Mathew Paris, that it ſubſiſted in England 
in the thirteenth century, © Tentoria variis ornamentorum generibus 
venuſtantur ; terrz infixis ſudibus ſcuta apponuntur, quibus in craſti- 
num guintane ludus, ſcilicet equeſtris, exerceretur.”* M. Paris, ad 
ann. 1253. Theſe probably were the very words that Mr. Guthrie 
had in contemplation. But Mathew Paris made no part of Shakſpeare's 
library; nor is it at all material to our preſent point what were the 
cuſtoms of any century preceding that in which he lived, In his time 
without any doubt the A amore was not a military exerciſe of tilting 
but a mere ruſtick ſport, So Minſheu, in his Dre r. 1617 : * A gquintaine 
or quintelle, a game in requeſt at marriages, when Jac and Tom, Die, 
Hob and Will ftrive for the gay garland.“ 80 alſo Randolph at ſome- 
what a later period [ Poems, 1642.] : | | 5 N 
“ Foot- ball with us may be with them the Spaniards] balloone; 

& As they at zi/ts, ſo we at quintaine runne; 1 8 
c And thoſe old paſtimes reliſh beſt with me, | 
6 That have leaſt art, and moſt fimplicitie,”? 
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Pl aſk him what he would: — Did you call, ſir? 
Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. | 
Cel, Will you go, coz ? | 
Roſ. Have with you: — Fare you well. 1 
: [Exeunt ROSALIND and CELIA, 
Orl. What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my tongue? 
I cannot ſpeak to her, yet ſhe urg'd conference. 


| Enter Le BEavu, 


O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown ; 

Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maſters thee. 
Le Beau. Good fir, I do in friendſhip counſel you 
To leave this place: Albeit you have deſerv'd 
High commendation, true applauſe, and love ; 


But old Stowe has put this matter beyond a doubt; for in his Sur= 
VEY or LonDoN, printed only two years before this play appeared, he 
has given us the figure of a quintaine, as repreſented in the margin. 

“ have ſeen (ſays he) a Quinten ſet up on - 
Cornehill, by the Leaden Hall, where the — — 
attendants on the lords of merry diſports 


j TD — 
71. 


ten was of all men laughed to ſcorne; and 

hee that hit it full, if he rid not the faſter, 

had a ſound blow in his necke with a bagge 

full of ſand hanged on the other end.“ Here, 

we ſee, were no ſhields hung, no trophies of 

War to be thrown down. © The great T | 

deſign of the ſport,” ſays Dr. Plott in his HisT. cf OxrorvsninE, © is 

to try both man ahd horſe, and to break the board ; which whoever does, 

Is for the time Princeps juventutis.” —Shakſpeare's ſimiles ſeldom cor- 

roſpond on both ſides. © My better parts being all thrown dewn, my 

youth ful ſpirit being ſubdued by the power of beauty, I am now (ſays Or- 

lando) as inanimate as a wooden quintaine is (not when its better parts 

are thrown down, but as that lifeleſs block is at all times).“ Such, per- 

haps, is the meaning. If however the words, “ better parts, are to be 

applied to the quintaine, as well as to the ſpeaker, the board above- 

mentioned, and not any ſbield or trophy, muſt have been alluded to. 
Our author has in Macbeth uſed © my better part of man” for manly 


ſpirit : 


— —— — 
— — 
— 
— 


— 


& Accurſed be the tongue that tells me ſo, . Fg 
6 For it has cow'd my better part of man,” MALONE, 


: K 4 Yet 
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Yet ſuch is now the duke's condition®, 

That he miſconſtrues all that you have done: 

'The duke is humourous ; what he is, indeed, 

More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of. 
Orl. I thank you, fir: and, pray you, tell me this; 

Which of the two was daughter of the duke 85 

That here was at the wreſtling ? . 
Le Beau. Neither his * if we judge by man- 

ners; WET | 

But yet, indeed, the ſmaller * is his daughter: 

The other 1s daughter to the baniſh'd duke, 

And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle, 

To keep his daughter company ; whoſe loves 

Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 

But I can tell you, that of late this duke 

Hath ta'en diipleaſure *gainft his gentle niece z 

Grounded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praiſe her for her virtues, 

And pity her for her good father's ſake ; 

And, on my life, his malice *gainſt the lady 

Will ſudenly break forth.—Sir, fare you well; 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, | 

I ſhall deſire more love and knowledge of you. 


6 = the duke's condition,] The word condition means character, tem- 
per, diſpoſition, So Anthonio, the merchant of Venice, is called by his 
friend the beſ#-condition'd man. Jon NSsON. 6 

7 — than me to ſpeak f.] The old copy has than J. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. MAL ONE. 3 

8 — tbe ſmaller] The old copy reads - the taller. STEEVENS. 

For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. Some 
change is abſolutely neceſſary , for Roſalind, in a ſubſequent ſcene, ex- 
preſsly ſays that foe is “more than common tall,“ and aſſigns that as 
2a reaſon for her aſſuming the dreſs of a man, while her couſin Celia 
retained her female apparel. Again, in Act IV. ſc. iii. Celia is de- 
ſcribed by theſe words the woman lau, and browner than her bro- 
ther; i.e, Roſalind, Mr. Pope reads“ the ſhorter is his daughter ;** 
which has been admitted in all the ſubſequent editions : but ſurely 

orter and taller could never have been Fo" e by either the eye o 
the ear. The preſent emendation, it is hoped, has a preferable claim 
to a place in the text, as being much nearer to the corrupted reading. 

5 MaroxE. 


Orl. 
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Orl. I reſt much bounden to you: fare you well! 
5 8 [Exit LER BEAu, 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother; / 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother ;— 9 
But heavenly Roſalind! | [Exte. 


SCENE III. 
A Room in the Palace. | 
Enter CELIA and Ros ALIN D. 


Cel. Why, couſin; why, Roſalind ;—Cupid have mer- 
Cy !—Not a word? | 

Ro/. Not one to throw at a dog. 8 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt away 
upon curs, throw ſome of them at me; come, lame me 
with reaſons, 7 5 

R/. Then there were two couſins laid up; when the 
one ſhould be lamed with reaſons, and the other mad 
without any. 

Cel. But is all this for your father? 

Ro/. No, ſome of it is for my child's father“: O, how 
full of briars is this working-day world ! 

Cel. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon thee in 
holyday foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them. : | 

Ro/. I could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs are in 
my heart. 85 ; | 

Cel, Hem them away. ants | 

Ro/. I would try; if I could cry hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affeQtions. 

Ref. O, they take the part of a better wreſtler than 
mylels.:- | 

Cel. O, a good with upon you ! you will try in time, 
in deſpight of a fall.—But, turning theſe jeſts out of ſer- 
vice, let us talk in good earneſt; Is it poſſible on ſuch a 


9 = for my child's abb i. e. for him whom 1 to marry 
and have children by. Fase N ou 5 
„„ ſudden 


\ 


\ 
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ſudden you ſhould fall into ſo ſtrong a liking with old fir 
Rowland's youngeſt ſon ? 

Ro/. The duke my father lov'd his father dear! 

Cel. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould live his 
ſon dearly ? By this kind of chaſe*, I ſhould hate him, 
for >a father hated his father Jenny; 3 yet I hate not Or- 
lando. 

Re. No, faith, hate him not, for my ſake. 

Cel. Why ſhould I not? doth he not deſerve well a? 


Enter Duke FREDERICK, with Lords. 


Re. Let me love him for that; and do you love him, 
becauſe I do :—Look, here comes the duke. 
Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 
Duke F. Miſtreſs, diſpatch you with your ſafe haſte, 
And get you from our court. | 
Ro}. Me, uncle ? 
Dake F. You, couſin : 
Within theſe ten days if that thou beꝰſt ſend 
So near our publick court as gy miles, 
Thou dieſt for it. 
Rof. I do beſeech your grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me : : 
If with myſelf J hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own deſires; . 


1 By this kind of chaſe,] That is, by this way of "4 lowing te ar- 
gument. Dear is uſed by Shakſpeare in a double ſenſe, for beloved, and 
for burtful, bated, baleful. Both ſenſes are antharifed, and both drawn 
from etymology ; but properly, belowed is dear, and hateful is dere. 
Roſalind uſes dearly in the good, and Celia in the bad ſenſe. JoxnsoNn. 
2 Why fhould I not? doth be not deſerve well ?] Celia anſwers Ro- 
falind, (who had defired her 4 nat to hate Orlando, for her ſake,”) as 
if ſhe had ſaid—<«* love him, for my ſake: to which the former replies, 
« Why ſhould I not [ i. e. love him] ? So, in the following paſſage, in 


King Henry VIII. 
| Which of the peers 


% Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 

« Sharply neglected?“ 
xncontemn'd muſt be underſtood. as if the author had wiitten—not con- 
temn'd; otherwiſe the ſubſequent words would convey a meaning direct- 
ly contrary to what the ſpeaker intends, MALON E. If 


If that 1 do not dream, or be not frantick, 5 
(As I do truſt, I am not,) then, dear uncle, 7 
Never, ſo much as in a thought unborn, | F, 


Did I offend your highneſs. 2 
Due F. Thus do all traitors ; 

If their purgation did conſiſt in words, 

They are as innocent as grace itſelf ;— 

Let it ſuffice thee, that I truſt thee not. 

Ko. Vet your miſtruſt cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me, whereon the likelihoods depend. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 

Rofſ. So was I, when your highneſs took his dukedom ; 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him: 

Treaſon is not inherited, my lord ; | 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me? my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, miſtake me not ſo much, 
To hid my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear ſovereign, hear me ſpeak. _ 

Duke F. Ay, Celia; we ſtay'd her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along. 

Cel. I did not then entreat to have her ſtay, 

It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe ; 

I 'was too young+«that time to value her, 

But now I know her : if ſhe be a traitor, 

Why ſo am I; we ſtill have ſlept together, 
Roſe at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together; 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeperable. 

Duke F. She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her ſmoothneſs, 
Her very ſilence, and her patience, e 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 

Thou art a fool: ſhe robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more vir- 
tuous 3, e 
' 3 And thou will ſhow more bright, and ſeem more virtuous, ] When 
the was ſeen alone, ſhe would be more noted. IonxsON. 
py 7 | When 
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When ſhe 1s gone : then open not thy lips ; 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom 

Which I have paſt upon her; ſhe is baniſt'd. | 
Cel. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my liege; 


I cannot live out of her company. 


Duke F. You are a fool :—You, niece, provide yourſelf, 
If you out- ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 


And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. 


 [Exeunt Duke FRED. and Lords. 
Cel. O my poor Roſalind !- whither wilt thou go? 

Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 

I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am, 
Re. T have more cauſe. ' | | 
Cel. Thou haſt not, coufing 

Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know'ſt thou not, the duke 

Hath baniſn'd me his daughter? wt, 

Ro/. That he hath not. rk 
Cel. No? hath not? Roſalind lacks then the love 

Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one“: 

Shall we be ſunder'd ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl? 

No; let my father ſeek another heir. f | 


Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly, 


Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon yous, 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out; 


For, by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 


Say what thou canſt, I'II go along with thee. 


Ro/. Why, whither ſhall we go ? 
Cel. To ſeek my uncle in the foreſt of Arden. 
. Rof. Alas, what danger will it be to us 
Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far? 


Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold, 


4 ——— Roſalind lacks then the love | FS, 

Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one:] The ſenſe of the 
eſtabliſhed text [which Dr. Warburton changed to—teacheth me—] is 
not remote or obſcure. Where would be the abſurdity of ſaying, You 
know not the law which teaches you to ds right? JonnsoN, 

S to take your change upon you,] i. e. to take your change orreverſe 
F fortune upon yourſelf, without any aid or participation, * 
N | i C.. 


S YOU LIEXE-IT. a 
U put myſelf in poor and mean attire, - { 
a kind of umber ſmirch my face * ; = 5 

The like\do you ; ſo ſhall we paſs eg 
And never fir affailants. 
Ro. Were it not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-ax 7 upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand 7 and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outſide * ; 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. 
Cel, What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man ? 
Ro/. T'll have no worſe a name than Jove's own page; 
And therefore look you call me Ganimed. 
But what will you be call'd ? 
Cel. Something that hath a reference to my fate ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. "IG 
Re, But, couſin, what if we aſſay d to ſteal | 
The clowniſh fool out of your father's court? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 
Cel. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me; 
Leave me alone towoo him : Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Devile the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 
To hide us from purſuit that will be made 
After my flight: Now go we in content“; 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment. 


6 And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face;] Umber is a duſky: 
yellow-coloured earth, brought from Umbria in Italy. See a note on 
t the umber'd fires,” in X. Henry V. Act III. MAloN E. 

7 = curtle-axe,) or cutlace, a broad ſword. JonxNSsꝓx. 

8 — 2 ſwaſhing and a martial oufſide;] A ſwaſhing outſide is an 
appearance of noiſy, bullying valour. Swaſhing blow is uſed in Romea 
and Fuliet. STEEVENS, 

* Now go we in content ;] The old copy reads—Now go in wwe con- 
tent. Cortected by the editor of the ſecond folio. I am not ſure that 
the tranſpoſition is neceſſary» Our author might have uſed content as 
an adjective. MALoONE. 
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192 AS YOU. LIKE IT: 


II. 
The foreſt of Arden. 
Euter Duke ſenior, AulE Ns, and other Lords, in the 


; areſs of foreſters. 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
'Than that of painted pomp ? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam *, 

The ſeaſons? difference ; as, the icy fang, 

And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay,— 
This is no flattery : theſe are counſellors 

'That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uſes of adverſity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head“: 

And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 


1 Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, ] The old copy readg—not 
the penalty. The emendation is Mr. Theobald's. Hut and not (he ob- 
ſerves, ) are often confounded in the old editions. The being ſenſible of the 
ſeaſons” difference, (he adds) was the penalty alluded to, which the Duke 
acknowledges, “ feelingly perſuades him what he is. 

As not has here taken the place of but, ſo, in Coriolanus, Act II. 
ſc. iii, but is printed inſtead of not: 

& Cor. Ay, but mine own deſire. 
6 1. Cit. How ! not your own deſire?“ MALONE. 

2 Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, » 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his bead :] It was the current opinion 
in Shakſpeare's time, that in the head of an old toad was to be found a 
Kone, or pearl, to which great virtues were aſcribed. This ſtone has 
been often ſought, but nothing has been found more than accidental or 
perhaps morbid indurations of the ſkull. JonnsoN. 

In a book called A Green Foreſt, or a Natural Hiſtory, &c. by John 
Maplett, 1567, is the following account of this imaginary gem: « In 
this ſtone is apparently ſeene verie often the verie forme of a tode, with 
deſpotted and coloured feete, but thoſe uglye and defuſedly. It is avail- 
able againſt envenoming.” Pliny, in the 32d book of his Nat. Hiftery, 
afcribes many wonderful qualities to a bone found in the right fide of a 
toad, but makes no mention of any gem in its head. STEEVENS. 


Finds 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 1 
Ami. T would not change it“: Happy is your grace 

That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 

Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtile. | 
Duke S. Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools *, 

Being native burghers of this deſert city“, 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads? 

Have their round haunches gor'd. 

1. Lord, Indeed, my lord, | 

The melanchoiy Jaques grieves at that; 

And, in that kind, ſwears you do more uſu 

Than doth your brother that hath baniſh*d you. 

To- day my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 

Did fteal behind him, as he lay along 

Under an oak *, whoſe antique root peeps out 

Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 

To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 

That from the hunters? aim had ta'en a hurt, 

Did come to languiſh ; and, indeed, my lord, 

The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 


3 T evould not change it:] Mr. Upton, not without probability, gives 
theſe words to the Duke, and makes Amiens begin: Happy is your 
grace. JOHNSON» | DN 

* — the poor dappled fools, ] See Vol. II. p. 233, n. *. MALONE. 

4 — native burghers of this deſert city, ] In Sidney's Arcadia, the 
deer are called © the wild burgeſſes of the foreſt. STEEVERS. 
A kindred expreſſion is found in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1590 
66 About her wond'ring ſtood. 55 4 
„ The citizens o' the wood.” | 
Our author afterwards uſes this very phraſe : 1 
„ Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens.” MATL ONE. 

S - with forked beads] i. e. with arrows, the points of which were 
barbed, STEEVEN S. 155 a | 

N as be lay along 
Under an oak, &c. | . 

«© There at the foot of yondef nodding beech 

6 That wreathes its old fantaſtick roots ſo high, 

« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ftretch, 

« And pore upon the brook that babbles by.“ Gray's Elegy. 

| 1 5 = ta 4+ STEEVENS» 


'That 
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That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burfting ; and the big round tears“ 
Cours'd one another down his inn6cent noſe 
In piteous chaſe : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much-marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears, | 8 

Duke $. But what ſaid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 

1. Lord. O, yes, into a thouſand ſimiles. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream 5;_ 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou maß ſt a teſtament 
As worldings do, giving thy ſum of more | 
To that which had too much? : Then, being there alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends *; 5 
Tig right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company : Anon, a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays to greet him; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sqaveep on, you fat and greaſy citizens Des 
Tis juſt the faſhion : Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 


7 = the big round tears 8&6.) Tt is ſaid in one of the marginal notes 
to a ſimilar paſſage in the 13th Song of Drayton's Polys/bion, that © the 
hart weepeth- at his dying: his tears are held to be precious in medi- 
eine.“ * STEEVENS, | 

8 in theneedleſs ſtream 3] The ſtream that wanted not ſuch a ſup- 
ply of moiſture. The old copy has into, caught probably by the com- 
poſitor's eye from the line above. The correction was made by Mr. 
Pope. MaLoNE. : * | | 4 

9 To that which bad tos much: ] Old Copy too muſt. Correteds 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. M ALONE. | 
- "Shakſpeare has almoſt the ſame thought in his Lover's Complaint x 
he in a rive: | . : ; 

cc Upon whoſe weeping margin ſhe was ſet, 
« Like uſury, applying wet to wet.“ 

Again, in K. Henty VI. P. III. Act V. fe. iv: 

c With tearful eyes add water to the fea, 

«* And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much. SrEEV. 

1 — , bis velvet friends;] The old copy has friend, Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe, MAL ONE. i 


| Thus 
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Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 

The body of country *, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life: ſwearing, that we 

Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their aflign'd aud native dwelling place. 
Duke $. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
2. Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 

Upon the ſobbing deer. 

Duke S. Show me the place; 

J love to cope him * in theſe ſullen fits, 

For then he's full of matter. 

1. Lord. I'll bring you to him ſtraight, [ Excunt. 


SCENE II. 
A Room in the Palace, 


Enter Duke FREDERICK, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke F. Can it be poſſible, that no man ſaw them ? 
It cannot be : ſome villains of my court | 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in this, 

1. Lord. I cannot hear of any that did ſee her. 
'The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 

Saw her a-bed ; and, in the morning early, _ 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs. 

2. Lord. My lord, the royniſh clown *, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 
Heſperia, the princeſs? gentlewoman, 

Confeſſes, that ſhe ſecretly o'er-heard 


2 The body of country] Country is here uſed as a triſyllable. So 
again, in Tevelfth Nights _ | 
© The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country? 

The editor of the ſecond folio, Who appears to have been utterly ig- 
norant of our author's phraſeology and metre, reads The body of the 
country, &c. which has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors. 

OR MALONE. 


3 — to cope bim] To encounter him; to engage with him. JonxxSs. 


4 — the reyniſb clown, ] Royniſþ from rogneux, Fr. mangy, ſcurvy. 
We are not to ſuppoſe the word is literally employed by Shakſpeare, but 
in the ſame ſenſe that the French fill uſe carogne, a term of which Mo- 
liere is not very ſparing in ſome of his pieces. STEZSVENS. | 
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Your daughter and her couſin much commend 

The parts and graces of the wreſtler 5 

That did but lately foil the ſinewy Charles 

And the believes, wherever they are gone, 

T hat youth 1s ſurely in their company. | . 
Duke F. Send to his brother; fetch that gallant hither 

If he be abſent, .bring his brother to me, 

Fl make him find him: do this ſuddenly ; 

And let not ſearch and inquifition quail * 

To bring again theſe fooliſh runaways. LExeunt. 


Before Oliver's Houſe. 
Enter ORLANDO and ADAM, meeting. 
Orl. Who's there ? h 
Adam. What! my young maſter? — O, my gentle 
maſter, | 

O, my ſweet maſter, O you memory 7 
Of old fir Rowland ! why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond to overcome 5 
The bony priſer ® of the humorous duke ? 
F the wreſtler] Wreſtler is here uſed as a triſyllable. Maren. 


6 — quail] To guail is to faint, to ſink into dejection. So, in 
Cymbeline : 
66 


which my falſe ſpirits 
& 9uail to remember,” STEEvENS. | 
7 O you memory—-] Memory for memorial. Sr TVENS. 
So (as Mr. Steevens has ſhewn) the word was frequently uſed by our 
author's contemporariess MALONE. 

s The bony priſer—] In the former editions, The bonny priſer. We 
ſhould read—bony priſer. For this wreſtler is characteriſed for his 
ſtrength and bulk, not for his gaiety or good humour. WAR ZUR TON» 

So Milton: Giants of mighty bone.” Jonunson. 

30, in the Romance of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date: 
«© This is a man all for the nones, | 
« For he is a man of great bones.” 
| Bonny, however, may be the true reading. So, in X. Henry VI. P. II. 
Act V: Even of the bony beaſt he loy'd ſo well.” STxzzvENs. 
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Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men“ 
'Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 
Orl. Why, what's the matter? 
Adam. O unhappy youth, | $8 
Come not within theſe doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives: . 
Your brother (no, no brother; yet the ſon— 
Yet not the ſon — I will not call him.fon— _ 
Of him I was about to call his father,) 
Hath heard your praiſes; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you uſe to lie, 
And you within it: if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off: 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place *, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. N 
Orl. Why, whither, Adam, would'ſt thou have me g? 
Adam. No matter whither, ſo you come not here. + 
Orl. What, would'ſt thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or, with a baſe'and boiſterous ſword, enforce + 
A thieviſh living on the common road? 
'This I muſt do, or know not what to do : 


* 


The word Bonny occurs more than once in the novel from which this 


play of As you like it is taken. It is likewiſe much uſed by the com- 
mon people in the northern counties. I believe, howeyer, bony to be 
the true reading. MALONE. | | 

9 — to ſome kind of men] Old Copy—ſeeme kind. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio”. MALoNnE. | 


1 This is no place,] Place here fignifies a eat, a manſion, a refidence. 


So, in the firſt Book of Samuel: Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone 
down to Gilgal.” We ſtill uſe the word in cumpound with another, as 
— St. James's place, Rathbone place; and Craſby place in K. Richard 
TIT. &c. STEEVENS. | 2 

Our author uſes this word again in the ſame ſenſe in his Lover's Com- 
plaint : Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place. 


Pas, in the Welch language, fignifies a manſion-houſe. Maron. 
| L'z a Yer 
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148 AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 
I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood *, and bloody brother. . 
Adam. But do not ſo: I have five hundred erowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter-nurſe, 
When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 
Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, * 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you: Let me be your ſervant; 
Though I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty : 
For in my youth I never did apply . 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood“; 
Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo 
'The means of weakneſs and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty, but kindly : let me go with you; 
P11 do the ſervice of a younger man 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 
Orl. O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meed! 
'Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion; 
And having that, do choke their ſervice u 
Even with the having“: it is not ſo with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 


2 = diverged blood, ] Blood turned out of the courſe of nature. 
| JounsoNs 
So, in our author's Lover's Complaint : <, 
«© Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are tied 
« To the orbed earth=.”” MALON E. DRIER 
3 — rebellious liquors in my blocd ;} That is, liquors which inflame 
the blood or ſenſual paſſions, and incite them to rebel againſt Reaſon. 
$0, in Otbells : ; 5 
ö & For there's a young and ſweating devil here, 

C That commonly rebels. MALoONE. ; | 
+4 Even with the having :] Even with the promotion gained by ſervice 
is ſervice extinguiſhed. ſoHnSON. . | 

bs That 
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That cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and huſþandry ; 

But come thy ways, we'll go along together ; 

And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 

We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. : 
Adam, Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 

To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty.— | 

rom ſeventeen years till now almoſt fourſcore 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek; 

But at fourſcore, it is too late a week : ; 

Yet fortune cannot recompence me better, 


'Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor. [ Exeunt, 
SCENE iu. 
L 


Enter Ros LIND in boy's cloaths, CELIA dreſ like a 
Shepherdeſs, and Tou HSTONE. 6 


Ro/. O Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits © ! 

Touch, 1 care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were not 
weary. | | | 

Ro/. I could find in my heart to diſgrace my man's 
apparel, and to cry like a woman: but I muſt comfort the 
weaker veſlel, as doublet and hoſe ought to ſhow itſelf 
courageous to petticoat ; therefore, courage, good Aliena. 
Cel. I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go no further. 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with you, than 


From ſeventeen years—] The old copy reads—ſeventy. The cor- 
rection, which is fully ſupported by the context, was made by Mr. 
Rowe. MaLonE. : | | 

© O Jupiter ! bow weary ore my ſpirits 1] She invokes Jupiter, be- 
cauſe he was ſuppoſed to be always in good ſpirits. So afterwards : 
6 O moſt gentle Fupiter !''—A Jo: ial man was a common phraſe in 
our author's time. One of Randolph's plays is called Ar1sT1PPUus, 
or the | om Pbileſopber; and a comedy of Broome's, The ſovial Crew, 
or the Merry Beggars. The old copy reads how merry. The emen- 
dation, which the context and the clown's reply render certain, was 
made by Mr, Theobald, Maron nx. | 


L 3 bear 
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150 AS YOU LIKE IT. 
bear you 7: yet I ſhould bear no croſs *, if I did bear 
you ; for, I think you have no money in your purſe. 
Ro/. Well, this is the foreſt of 3 | 
Touch. Ay, now am Tin Arden: the more fool I; when 
I was at home, I was in a better place; but travellers 
muſt be content. | >. 
R. Ay, be ſo, good Touchſtone :—Look you, who 
comes here; a young man, and an old, in ſolemn talk. 
N Enter Cokix and Silvius. | 


Cor. That is the way to make her ſcorn you ſtill. 
Sil. O Corin, that thou knew*ſt how I do love her! 
Cor. T partly gueſs ; for I have lov'd ere now. 
Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not gueſs; 
Though in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover, 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow ; - 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As ſure I think did never man love ſo,) 
low many actions moſt ridiculous 
Haſt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſy ? 
Cor, Into a thouſand that I have forgotten. 
Sil. O, thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily ; 
If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly 9 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haft not lov'd: | 
Or if thou haſt not ſat as I do now, 


7 =I bad rather bear with you than bear you.] This jingle is re- 
peated in X. Richard III; 155 | ; ; L 

: « You mean to bear me, not to bear witb me,” STEEVENS. 
8 per I ſhould bear no croſs, ] A croſs was a piece of money ſtamped 
with a croſs. On this our author is perpetually quibbling. STzzvzns. 
9 If thou remember not the ſlighteſt folly] I am inclined to believe 
that from this paſſage Suchling took the hint of his ſong 1 | 
& Honeſt lover, whoſcever, | | 

cc 3 all thy love there euer 8 

&« Were one wav'ring thought, if thy flame 


ny 
4 


« Were not ſtill guen, ſtill the ſame, 
. 66 Know this, 1 
« Thou lou ſt amiſs, 
4 And to love true, 
6% Thou muſs begin again, and love anew, &c. Jon xsox. 


4 | Wearying 
5 
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Wearying thy hearer“ in thy miſtreſs? praiſe, 
Thou haſt not lov'd: | 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 


Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 


Thou haſt not lov'd:— O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe! 
| | | [Exit SiLvivs, 
Ro/. Alas, poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound “, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 
Touch. And I mine: I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him take that for 
coming o' night to Jane Smile: and I remember the kifl- 


ing of her batlet 3, and the cow's dugs that her pretty 


chop'd hands had milk'd : and I remember the wooing 
of a peaſcod inſtead of her ; from whom I took two * cods, 
and, giving her them again, ſaid with weeping tears“, 


xz Wearying thy bearer—] The old copy has wearing. Corrected 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. I am not ſuite that the emendation is 
neceſſary, though it has been adopted by all the editors. MALONE. 

2 — of thy wound—] The old copy has—they would, The latter 
word was corrected by the editor of the ſecond folro, the other by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONE. | 

3 — batlet,] The inſtrument with which waſhers beat their coarſe 
cloaths. JOHNSON. | 

Old Copy—batler, Corrected in the ſecond folio. MAL oxR. 

4 — two cods, For cods it would be more like ſenſe to read peas, 
which having the ſhape of pearls, reſembled the eommon preſents of 
lovers. JoHN80ON. | | 

In a ſchedule of jewels in the 1 5th vol. of Rymer's Fædera, we find, 
& Item, two 2 of gold, with 17 pearles. FARMER. : 


* 


Peaſcods was the ancient term for peas as they are brought to market. 
So, in The Honeſt Man's Fortune, by B. and Fletcher : „ Shalt feed on 
delicates, the firſt peaſcods, ſtrawberries.” STEEYENS. | EK 

In the following paſſage, however, Touchſtone's preſent certainly fig- 
nifies not the pea but the pod, and ſo, I believe, the word is uſed here. 
6 He [Richard II. ] alfo uſed a peaſcod branch with the cods open, but 
the peas out, as it is upon his robe in his mo- i ꝗent at Weſtminſter.” 
Camden's Remaines, 1614. Here we ſee the cods and not the peas were 
worn. Why Shakſpeare uſed the former word rather than pods, which 
appears to have had the ſame meaning, is obvious, Maronsz. _ 

5 — eveeping tears, ] A ridiculous expreſſion from a ſonnet in Lodge's 
Roſalynd, the novel on which this comedy is founded. Itlikewiſe occurs 
in the old anonymous play of the Vicbaries d K. Henry V. STEzvzns. 

The ſame expreſſion occurs alſo in Ledge's Doraſtus and Fawnia, on 
which the Winter's Tale is founded. MALoNs. | | 


G4 - Wear 
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Wear theſe for my ſake. We, that are true lovers, run 
into ſtrange capers ; but as all is mortal in nature, fo is 
all nature in love mortal in folly ©. 
Ro/. Thou ſpeak'ft wiſer, than thou art ware of. 
Touch. Nay. I ſhall ne'er be ware of mine own wit, 
till I break my ſhins againſt it. 
Ref. Jove | Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion is much upon 
my faſhion. | 
Touch. And mine; but it grows ſomething ſtale with 
me. | 
Cel. I pray you, one of you queſtion yon man, 
If he for gold will give us any foad ; 
I faint almoſt to death. = 
Touch, Holla; you, clown! 
Ro/. Peace, fool ; he's not thy kinſman. 
Cor. Who calls ? - 
Touch, Your betters, fir. | | 
Cor. Elſe are they very wretched. 
Rof. Peace, I ſay. Good even to you, friend 7. 
Cor. And to you, gentle fir, and to you all. 
Rof. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reſt ourſelves, and feed: 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. | 
Cor. Fair fir, I pity her, | | 
And wiſh for her ſake: more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze ; 
My maſter 1s of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 


6 — ſo is all nature in love mortal in folly.) This expreſſion I do not 
well underſtand, In the middle counties, mortal, from mort, a great 
quantity, is uſed as a particle of amplification; mortal tall, mortal little. 

Of this ſenſe I believe Shakſpeare takes advantage to produce one of his 
darling equivocations. Thus the meaning will be, ſo is all nature in 
love abounding in folly. Jon NSW. | 

7 — to you, friend.] The old copy reads—to your friend, Corrected 


by the editor of the ſecond folio, Maronz, 
h By 
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By doing deeds of hoſpitality: | 
Beſides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſheep-cote now, 

By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on; but what is, come ſee, 
And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you bes. 
Re. What is he, that ſhall buy his flock and paſture ? 
Cor. That young ſwain, that you ſaw here but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 
Xe. I pray thee, if it ſtand with honeſty, 
Buy thou the cottage, paſture, and the flock, 
And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. | 
Cel. And we will mend thy wages : I like this place, 
And willingly could waſte my time in it. 
Cor. Aſſuredly, the thing is to be ſold :; 
Go with me; if you like, upon report, 
The ſoil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
J will your very faithful feeder be, | | 
And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 


The /ame. 
Enter Auik Ns, JA Es, and Others, 
S O N G. 


Ami. Under the greenwood tree 

Who lowes to lie with me, 

And tune? his merry note 

Unto the feet bird*s throat, | 

Came hither, come hither, come hither 
Here ſhall he fee © | 
No enemy, | 

But winter and rough <veather. 


8 And in my voice meſ welcome ſhall you Be. ] In my voice, as far as 
I have a voice or vote, as far as I have power to-bid you welcome. 
| JounsoNe 
9 And tune—] The old copy has turne. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 
So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona | 
«© And to the nightingale's complaining note 
« Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. MaAaLoNnE. 


Jag. 
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Jag. More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 
Ami. It will make you melancholy, monſieur Jaques. 
Fag. I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more. I can 

ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs: 

More, I pr'ythee, more. : | 

Ami. My voice is ragged*; I know, I cannot pleaſe 

u. . > 5 

3 I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſire you 

to ſing : Come, more; another ſtanza; Call you them 

ſtanzas ? 7 | 

Ami. What you will, monſieur Jaques. | 

Faq. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me 
nothing: Will you ſing ? SS: 

Ami. More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe myſelf. 

Jag. Well then, if ever I thank any man, T'll thank 
you : but that they call compliment, is like the encounter 
of two dog-apes; and when a man thanks me heartily, 
methinks, I have given him a penny, and he renders me 
the beggarly thanks. Come, ſing ; and you that will not, 
hold your tongues. 

Ami. Well, Til end the ſong.—Sirs, cover the while; 

the duke will drink under this tree: —he hath been all 

this day to look you. SD 1 
Jag. And Thave' been all this day to avoid him. He 

is too diſputable * for my company: I think of as many 

matters as he; but I give heaven thanks, and make no 

boaſt of them. Come, warble, come. Mm 

S 13 aN. Or. | 
| Who doth ambition ſhun, All together here. 
And loves to live i the ſun if - _ ] 
Seeking the food he eats, 5 | 
And pleas d with what he gets, 


. 


my voice is ragged;] i. e. broken, and unequal. Mr. Rowe 
and the ſubſequent editors read - rugged. Our author's term is yet uſed, 
if I miſtake not, among fingers. In Cymbeline he ſpeaks of the ſnatebes 
of the voice, Malo. 8 | - 

> — diſputable—] for diſputatious. MALoxz. 

3 — to live i' the ſun, ] To liue i the ſun, is to labour and * ſweat 
in the eye of Phcebus,” or, vitam agere ſub dio. TOLLET. c 
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Come hither, come hither, come Pither's 3 
Here jhall he ſee | | 
No enemy, 

But wwinter and rough aveather. 


Jag. I'll give you a verſe to this note, that I made 


yeſterday in deſpight of my invention. 
Ami. And I'll ſing it. 
Jag. Thus it goes: 


Fit do come to paſs, 
That any man turn aſs, 
Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 
A ſtubborn will to pleaſe, 
Duc ad me, duc ad me, duc ad me; 
Here ſhall he ſee 
1 7 vols as het, 
An if he will come to me, | 
5 Ami. 
14 If it do come to paſs, | 
That any man turn aſs, 
Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 
A ſtubborn ill to pleaſe, _ 
Duc ad me, duc ad me, duc ad me; 
Here ſpall be ſee 
Groſs Fools as be, &c.] See Hor, Serm. L. II. fat, wi iii. 
Audire atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore; 
Quiſquis luxuria triftive ſuperſtitione, 
Aut alio mentis morbo calet : Huc proprius me, 
Dum doceo inſanire omnes, vos ordine adite. MALONE. 
For Ducdame Sir T. Hanmer, very acutely and judiciouſly, reads due 
ad me, That is, bring bim to me. JOHNSON. 
If Duc ad me were right, Amiens would not have aſked its meaning, 
and been put off with «© a Greek inwocation.” It is evidently a word coin- 
ed for the nonce. We have here, as Butler ſays, One for ſenſe, and 
one for rhyme.” —Indeed we muſt have a double rhyme; or this ſtanza 
cannot well be ſung to the ſame tune witi the former. I read thus ; 
c Ducdamè, Ducdamè, Ducdam?, 
4 Here ſhall he ſee 
66 Groſs fools as he, 
& An' if he will come to Ami.“ 
3s . to Amiens. Jaques did not mean to ridicule himſelf. Fan _ 
. uc 
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Ami. What's that duc ad me? 

Jag. Tis a Greek invocation, to eall fools into a circle. 
III go ſleep if I can ; if I cannot, [I'll rail againſt all the 
firſt-born of Egypt5. ES 

Ami. And I'll go ſeek the duke; his banquet is pre- 
pared. | [ [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE: VE 
Another part of the foreſt, 
Enter ORLANDO and ADan. . 


Adam. Dear maſter, I can go no further: O, I die for 
food! Here lie J down, and meaſure out my grave. Fare- 
wel, kind maſter. | y | 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart in thee ? 
Live a little ; comfort a little ; cheer thyſelf a little : If 
this uncouth foreſt yield any thing ſavage, I will either 
be food for it, or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit 
is nearer death than thy powers. For my ſake be com- 
fortable ; hold death a while at the arm's end : I will be 
here with thee preſently ; and if I bring thee not ſome- 
thing to eat, I'll give thee leave to die: but if thou dieſt 
before I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. Well 
| faid! thou look'ſt cheerly : and I'Il be with thee quickly, 


Due ad me ſeems to be a plain allufion to the burthen of Amiens's 
ſong : Come hither, come bither, come bither. That Amiens, who is a 
courtier, ſhould not underſtand Latin, or be perſuaded it was Greek, 1s 
no great matter for wonder. | 

An anonymous correſpondent propoſes to read —Huc ad me. 

In confirmation of the old reading, [ Ducdame] Dr. Farmer obſerves. 
to me, that, being at a houſe not far from Cambridge, when news was 
brought tbat the hen-rooſt was robbed, a facetious old ſquire who was 
| preſent, immediately ſung the following ſtanza, which has an odd coin- 

cidence with the ditty of Jaques : | | 
«© Dam?, what makes your ducks to die? 
c duck, duck, duck mm 
& Dam?, what makes your chicks to cry? 
& chuck, chuck, chuck. STrzyzNs. 

F — the firſt born of Egypt.] A proverbial expreſſion for high-born 

perſons, Jon xsON. 
ye ; Yet 
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Yet thou lieſt in the bleak air : Come, I will bear thee 
to ſome ſhelter; and thou ſhalt not die for lack of a din- 
ner, if there live any thing in this deſert. Cheerly, good 


Adam! [ ZExeunt. 
8 CENCE WH - 


Another part of the foreſt. 


A table ſet out. Enter Duke Senior, Amigns, Lords, 
and Others. 


Duke S. I think he be transform'd into a beaſt ; 
For I can no where find him like a man. | 

I. Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence 
Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 

Due S. If he, compact of jars*, grow muſical, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres :;— . 
Go, ſeek him ; tell him, I would ſpeak with him. 

Enter JaQUEs. | 


1. Lord, He ſaves my labour by his own approach. 
Duke S. Why, how now, monſieur! what a life is this, 
That your friends muſt woo your company ? 
What! you look merrily. 
Jag. A fool, a fool !—I met a fool r the foreſt, 
A motley fool ;—a miſerable world 7 !— 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; | 
Who laid him down, and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good ſet terms,—and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I : No, fir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune + 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; | 
And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 


6  compat of jars, ] i. e. made up of diſcords. Shakſpeare elſe- 
where ſays, compact of credit, for made up of credulity. STEEVENS. 
7 A motley fool ;—a miſerable world ! | A ws: re world is a pa- 
renthetical exclamation, frequent among melancholy men, and natural 
to Jaques at the fight of a fool, or at the hearing of reflections on the 
fragility of life. JonNs0N. ET 

> = till beaven hath ſent me fortune: ] Alluding to the common ſay- 
ing, that fools are Fortune's favourites. MAatons, 


Says, 


Says, very wiſely, It is ten o'clock : 
Thus we may ſee, quoth he, how the æuorld wags 7 
*T is but an hour ago, fince it was nine; 
And after one hour more, *tavill be eleven; 
And fo, from hour to hour, we ripe, and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot, and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tals. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep-contemplative z 
And I did laugh, ſans intermiſſion, | 
An hour by his dial.—O noble fool! 
A worthy fool! Motley's the only wear ?. 

Duke S. What fool is this? | 

Jag. O worthy fool! One that hath been a courtier ; 
And ſays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder-biſket . 
After a voyage, —he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms: —0, that I were a fool! 
IJ am ambitious for a motley coat. | 

Duke S. Thou ſhalt have one, 

Jag. It is my only ſuit* ; 
Provided, that r weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That Jam wiſe. I muſt have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind *, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for fo fools have: 
And they that are moſt gauled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh : And why, fir, muſt they ſo? - 
The why is plain as way to pariſh church: ; 


9 Motley's the only wear.] A motley, or a particoloured coat was 
anciently the dreſs of a fool. STEEVEN SS. 
i — only ſuit;] Suit means petition, I believe, not dreſs. Ion x SON. 
The poet meant a quibble. So Act V: Not out of your apparel, 
dut out of your ſuit, STEEVENS. | 
2 — 4s large a charter as the wind,] So, in X. Henry V+ 
The wind, that charter'd libertine, is ſtill.T MALoxz, 


He, 
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He, that a fool doth very wiſely hit, 

Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 

Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs 3 of the bob: if not !, 

The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 

Even by the ſquand”ring glances of the fool. 

| Inveſt me in my motley ; give me leave 

To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. | 
Duke S. Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou would'R do. 
Jag. What, for a counter, would I do, but good ? 
Duke. S. Moſt miſchievous foul fin, in chiding fin : 

For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 

As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting 5 itſelf; | 

And all the emboſſed ſores, and headed evils, 

That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 

Would'ſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 

Jag. Why, who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 

Till that the very very © means do ebb ? 

What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I ſay, The city-woman bears 

The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 

Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her, 

When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 

Or what is he of baſeſt function, 


3 Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs] The words Not to, which are wanting in 
the old copy to complete both the metre and ſenſe, were added by 
Mr. Theobald. Marone. 
| 4 — if not, &c.] Unleſs men have the prudence not to appear touch- 
ed with the ſarcaſms of a jeſter, they ſubje&t themſelves to his power, 
and the wiſe man will have his folly anatomiſed, that is diſſefed and laid 
open by the ſquandering glances or random ſhots of a fool, JounsoN. 

5 As ſenſual as the brutiſp ſting] So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. i. 

c. 3: © A heard of bulls whom kindly rage doth fing.“ 
Again: „ As if that hunger's point, or Venus fling, 
«© Had them enrag'd.” b. ii. c. 12. N 
Again, in Othello; © our carnal ftings, our unbitted luſts.“ 
: | STEEVENS. 


6 Till that the very very] The old copy reads - weary very. Cor- 


rected by Mr, Pope. MaLonr. 
| TY That 
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That ſays, his bravery is not on my coſt, _ 

(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein ſuits 

His folly to the mettle of my ſpeech ? 2 
There then® - How then? What then? Let me ſee wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong'd himſelf; if he be free, 

Why then, my taxing like a wild gooſe flies, 

Unclaim'd of any man. But who comes here? 


Enter ORLanDo, with his ſword drawn. 


Orl. Forbear, and eat no more. 
Jag. Why, I have eat none yet. | 
Ort. Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be ſerv'd. 
Jag. Of what kind ſhould this cock come of? 
Duke S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs 5 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſ ſo empty? | 
Orl. You touch'd my vein at firſt ; the thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhow. 
Of ſmooth civility : yet am I in- land bred, 
And know ſome nurture 7 : But forbear, I ſay ; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered. 
Jag. An you will not be anſwer'd with reaſon, I 
mat-ae. :;,---: * | 
Dake 5 What would you have? Your gentleneſs ſhal 
orce, ; 0 
More than your force move us to gentleneſs. 
Orl. I almoſt die for food, and let me have it. | 
Dake S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table, 
Orl. Speak you ſo gently ? Pardon me, I pray you; 
I thought, that all things had been ſavage here; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment : But whate'er you are, 
That in this deſert inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 


There ben; —] I believe we ſhould read ere then? So, in 

Othello; „ What then? How then ? Where's ſatisfaction?“ MALON E. 
7 — ſome nurture :] Nurture is education. STEEVENSe 

| | . 


?d)?0!— — Ä —— 
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Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 
If ever you have look'd on better days; 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 
If ever ſat at any good man's feaſt ; 
If ever from your eyelids wip'd a tear, 
And know what tis to pity, and be pitied ; 
Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be : 
In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
Duke S. True is it, that we have ſeen better days; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church; 
And fat at good men's feaſts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd : 3 
And therefore fit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take upon command * what help we have 
That to your wanting may be miniſter*d. | 
Or. Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I 90 to find my fawn, 
And give it food 9. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſte 
Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt fuffic'd, — 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age, and hunger,— 
I will not touch a bit. | „ 
Dake $. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waſte till you return. 
9 For ye; and be bleſs'd for your good com- 
fort! | 
Duke S. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all alone unhappy : 
'This wide and univerſal theatre | Z 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play in *. 
Jag. All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 


B — por command] is at your own command. STEEVENS. 
9 Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, | 
And give it food.] So, in Venus and Adonis: 
& Like a milch doe, whoſe ſwelling dugs do ake, 
« Haſting to feed ber fawn.” MaLonz.. 
1 Wherein we play in.] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope more cor- 
rectly reads ober ein wwe play. STEEVENS. 5 
Vor. III. f M And 
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And one man in his time plays many parts, 


His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arm: 
Then, the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, OY like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool : And then, the lover ; 
Sighing like furnace 3, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miſtreſs? eye-brow : Then, a ſoldier ; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard !, 
| | Jealous 
2 His atis being ſeven ages.] Dr. Warburton boldly aſſerts that this 
was © no unuſual diviſion of a play before our author's time.“ One of 
Chapman's plays (Two wiſe Men and all the reft Fools) is indeed 
in ſeven acts. This, however, is the only dramatick piece that I 
have found ſo divided. But ſurely it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
that our author alluded here to any ſuch preciſe diviſion of the dra- 
ma. His compariſons ſeldom run on four feet. It was ſufficient for 
him that a play was diſtributed into ſeveral acts, and that human life, 
long before his time, had been divided into ſeven periods. In the Trea- 
ſury of Ancient and Modern Times, 16x3, Proclus, a Greek author, is 
ſaid to have divided the life-time of man into sEKVEN AGEs; over each of 
which one of the ſeven planets was ſuppoſed to rule. The IRST ACE 
is called Infarcy, containing: the ſpace of foure yeares.— The szconD 
AGE continueth ten years, untill he attaine to the yeares of fourteene: 
this age is called Childbood.— The 1AHIID act conſiſteth of eight 
yeares, being named by our auncients Adoleſcencie or Youthbood ; and it. 
laſteth from fourteene, till two and twenty yeares be fully compleate.— 
The FouRTH AGE paceth on, till a man have accompliſhed two and 
fortie yeares, and is tearmed Young Manhood, — The Ir T Ac, 
named Mature Manhood, hath (according to the ſaid authour) fifteene 
yeares of continuance, and therefore makes his progreſs ſo far as fix and 
fifty yeares. Afterwards in adding twelve to fifty-ſixe, you ſhall make 
up fixty-eight yeares, which reach to the end of the s1xT AGE, and is 
called Old Age.—The sEAVEN TE and laſt of theſe ſeven ages is limited 
from fixty-eight yearcs, fo far as four-ſcore and eight, being called 
weak, declining, and Decrepite Age. If any man chance to goe beyond 
this age, (which is more admired than noted in many,) you ſhall evident- 
ly perceive that he will returne to his firſt condition of Infancy againe.” 
Hippocrates likewiſe divided the life of man into ſeven ages, but dif- 
fers from Proclus in the number of years allotted to each period. See 
Brown's Vulgar Errors, folio, 1686, p. 173. M LONE.... | 
3 Sighing like " 6M; So, in Cymbeline : he furnateth the 
thick „gb from him“ —. MAT ONE. 
4 — Then a ſoldier; : 1 . 
Full of ſtrange eaths, and bearded like the pard, ] Beards of different 
cut 


/ 
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Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


by 


c 


Even in the cannon's mouth; And then; the juſtice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances 5, _ 

And ſo he plays his part: The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper*d pantaloon * ; 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch 6n fide ; 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank 3 and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 


cut were appropriated in our author's time to different characters and 
profeſſions. The ſoldier had one faſhion, the judge another, the biſhop 
different from both, &c. See a note on X. Henry V. Act III. ſc. vi. 
« And what a beard of the general's cut, &c.”* See alſo Vol. I. p. 213, 
n. * Maro k. 7 32 : a N K 
So, in Cintbia's Revels, by B. Jonſon: ©5 — Your ſoldier's face — the 
grace of this face conſiſteth much in a beard.” .STEEvENs, 

Ss Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inftances,] The meaning ſeems to 
be, that the juſtice is full of old ſayings and late examples. Jounson. 

Modern means trite, common. So, in X. Fobn : 

6 And ſcorns a modern invocation.” + . 

So; in this play, Act IV. ſc. i: © betray themſelves to modern 
cenſure.” nm è è :..... 6034 4% 5 

Again, in another of our author's plays: “ — to make modern and 
familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs.” Marons.. | 

6 — The fixth age ſhifts : 9 5 


comedy, is a thin emaciated old man in ſlippers; and well defigned, in 
this epithet, becauſe Pantalzne is the only character that acts in ſlippers. 
. ax 6h 12940 WARBURTON. 
In the Travels of the Three Engliſh Brothers, a comedy, printed*in 
1607, an Italian Harlequin is introduced, who offers to perform a play 
at a lord's houſe, in which, among other characters, he mentions © a 


jealous coxcomb, an old; Pantalowne.” But this is ſeven years later 
than the date of the play before us, nor do I know from whence our 


author could learn the circumſtance mentioned by Dr. Warburton, that 


<« Pantalone is the only character in the Italian comedy: that acts in 
ſlippers.” -In Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1 598, the word is not found. 


In the Taming of the Shrew, if I remember right, one of the charac- 
ters is called an old Pantaloon,” but there is no further deſcription of 


him. MAr ONE. 


M 2 | And 


— 


Into the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon 35] 7 Pantaline, in the Italian: | 
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And whiſtles in his ſound : Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this eee eventful hiſtory, 


Is ſecond childiſſineſs, and mere oblivion ;_ 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


Re-enter ORLANDO, with ADam. 


Dube S. Welcome: Set down your venerable burden b, 
And let him feed. 
Orl. I thank you moſt for him, | 
Adam. at had you need, 
I ſcarce can ſpeak to thank you for myſelf, | 
Duke S. Welcome, fall to: I will not trouble you 
As yet, to queſtion you about your fortunes :— 
Give us ſome muſick; and, good couſin, ſing. 


FF 
Ami. Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art rot fo unkind 
As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen®, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


7 ww Set down your wenerable burden,} Is is not likely 4 Shak - 

m had in his mind this line of the Meramorphoſes # 
Patremque 
Fert bumerit, venerabile onus Cytbereius heros. Jonx so. 

2 Thou art not ſo unkind &c.] That is, thy action is not ſo contrary 
to thy &ind, or to human nature, as the ingratitude of man. 305 in our 
author's Venus and Adonis: 

6 O had thy mother borne ſo bad a mind, | 
& She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind.” MATLON E. 

9. Thy tooth is not ſo keen, - 

8 Becauſe thou art not ſeen, ] Thou winter . ſays Amiens, thy 
rudeneſs gives the leſt pain, as thou art not ſeen, as chem art an enemy that 
not {xa us with thy preſence, and whoſe unkindneſs i is cee not 


aggravated by inſult. Jon xNSOoN. 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, ] So, in the Sonnet introduced in Zove's 


Labour's Loft : 
6 Through the velvet leaves the wind 
4c All unſeen gan paſſage find.“ OBESE ds 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſures Es 
“To be TY in the viewleſs winds.” MALonEt. 
Heiigh 
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Heigh ho! fing, heigb ho! unto the green Holly 
Moſt friendſbip is feigning, moſt loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh ho, the holly . | 
This life is moſt jolly. 
II. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter Ny. 
That doſt not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp *, 


Thy fting is not ſo ſharp 
As friend remember d not 


Heigh ho! fing, heigh ha! &c. 


T Though thou the waters warp,] The ſurface of quaters, ſo long as 
they remain unfrozen, is apparently a perfect plane; whereas, when they 
are frozen, this ſurface deviates from its exact flatneſs, or wwarps, This 
is remarkable in ſmall ponds, the ſurface of which, when frozen, forms 
a regular concave; the ice on the fides riſing higher than that in the 
middle, KENRICK. : | 

To warp was probably in Shakſpeare's time, a colloquial word, 
which conveyed no diſtant alluſion to any thing elſe, phyſical or medi- 
cinal, To warp is to turn, and to turn is to change ; when milk is 
changed by curdling, we now ſay, it is turned: when water is changed 
or turned by froſt, Shakſpeare ſays, it is curdled. To be warp'd is only 
to be changed from its natural ſtate, JoxNns0N. 

Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. So, in the Winter's Tale, Act I: 

„ My favour here begins to warp.” . 

Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes warp'd to mean the ſame as curdled, and adds 

that a ſimilar idea occurs in Timon of Athens : 
66  —— the icicle 
| £6 That's curdled by the froſt, xc. STEEVENS. | 

Wood is ſaid to warp when its ſurface, from being level, become: 
bent and uneven; from warpan, Sax. to caſt, So, in this play, Act III. 
ſc. iii: then one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like green 
timber, warp, warp.” I doubt whether the poet here alludes to any 
operation of froſt. The meaning may be only, Thou bitter wintry ſky, 
though thou curleft the waters, thy ſting &c. Thou in the line before 
us refers only to © bitter ſky.” The influence of the winter's ſky or 
ſeaſon may, with ſufficient propriety, be ſaid to warp the ſurface of the 
ocean, by agitation of its waves alone. MALONE. 

2 As friend remember'd not.] Remember d for remembering, So after- 
wards, Act III. ſc. laſt: And now I am remember d, i. e. And now 
that I bethink me &c, MALONE» | 
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Duke S. If that you were the good fir Rowland's . 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully, you were ; 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſs 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living in your face, 
Be truly welcome hither : I am the duke, 
That lov'd your father: The reſidue of your fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me. Good old _ 
Thou art right welcome, as thy maſter is 3: 
Support him by the arm. Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand.  [Exeunt. 


* 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
A Room in the Palace. 


| Enter Duke F REDERICK, OL1ves, Lords, and Attendants. 


Dude F. Not ſee him ſince? Sir, fir, that cannot be: 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument 4 
Of my revenge, thou preſent : But look to it ; 
Find out thy brother, whereſoe'er he is; 
Seek him with candle: bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To ſeek a living in our territo | 
Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
Worth ſeizure,” do we ſeize into our hands ; 
Till thou canſt quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. 

Oli. O, that your highneſs knew my heart i in this : 

I never lov'd my brother in my life. | 

Dutte 5 More villain thou.— Well, puſh him out of 
doors; 

And let my officers of ſuch a nature 


3 — as as lender's is: 1 The old copy has —maſters. Corrected by 
the editor of the ſecond folio”. MALONx SWS. 

4 — an abſent argument] An argument is uſed for the contents of a 
book; thence Shakſpeare conſidered it as meaning the ſubjett, and then 


uled i for ſubjet? in yet another ſenſo. Jon xs oN. 
| Make 
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Make an extent upon his houſe and lands 5 : 


Do this expediently®, and turn him going. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
The Foreſt. 


Enter ORLAN Do with a Paper. 


Orl. Hang there, my verſe, in witneſs of my love: 
And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night?, ſurvey 


With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 


Thy huntreſs** name, that my full life doth ſway. 
O Roſalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And an their barks my thoughts P11 character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
© -$Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando ; carve, on every tree, | 
The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreſſive ſhe 5. Exit. 


Enter Cox ix, and ToucHS TUNE. 

Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, maſter 
"Touchſtone ? 5 . 
Touch. Truly, ſhepherd, in reſpe& of itſelf, it is a 
good life; but in reſpect that it is a ſhepherd's life, it is 
naught. In reſpect that it is ſolitary, I like it very 


5 And let my officers of ſuch a nature 

Make an extent upon his houſe and lands;) To make an extent of 
lands, is a legal phraſe, from the words of a writ, (extendi facias) where- 
by the ſheriff is directed to cauſe certain lands to be appraiſed to their 
full extended value, before he delivers them to the perſon entitled under 
a recognizance, &c. in order that it may be certainly known how ſoon 

the debt will be paid. Maronsz. _ | | 

5 D expediently,] That is, expeditiouſly. Jonuns0N. 

7 — tbrice-crowned queen of night,] Alluding to the triple character 
of Proſerpine, Cynthia, and Diana, given by ſome mythologiſts to the 
ſame goddeſs, and compriſed in theſe memorial lines: 

“ Terret, luſtrat, agit, Proſerpina, Luna, Diana, 
« Ima, ſuperna, 7 5 ſceptro, fulgore, ſagittis.” JonunsoN. 
8 unexprefſive— for inexpreſſible. 7 ig 
Milton alſo, in his Hymn on the Nativity, uſes unexpreſſive for in- 
expreſſible : 5 | | 
« Harping with loud and ſolemn quire, | FER 
&« With «nexpreſſive notes to heaven's new- born heir.” MAarone, 


4 well - 
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well; but in reſpe@ that it is private, it is a very vile life, 
Now in reſpect it is in the fields, it pleaſeth me well; but 
in reſpect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is a 
ſpare life, look you, it fits my humour well; but as there 
is no more plenty in it, it goes much againſt my ſtomach. 
Haſt any philoſophy in thee, ſnepherd? 

Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one ſickens, 
the worſe at eaſe he is; and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without three good friends :;— 
That the property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn: 
That good paſture makes fat ſheep; and that a great 
cauſe of the night, is lack of the fun : That he, that 
hath learned no wit by nature nor art, may complain of 
good breeding ?, .or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philoſoper * Waſt ever 
in court, ſhepherd ? 

Cor. No, truly. OY 

Touch. Then thou art damn'd. 

Cor. Nay, I hope, — 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn'd ; like an 1ll-roaſted 
egg *, all on one ſide. = . 

or. 


9 — be that bath learned no wvit by nature nor art, may complain of 
pe breeding,] J am in doubt whether the cuſtom of the language in 
hakſpeare's time did not authoriſe this mode of ſpeech, and make com- 
Plain of good breeding the ſame with complain of the want of good breed- 
ing. In the laſt line of the Merchant of Venice we find that to fear the 
Keeping is to fear the not keeping. JokNSsON. | 
think, he means rather, —may complain of a good education, for 
being ſo inefficient, of ſo little uſe to him. MAL ONE. | 
T — 7s a natural philoſopher.) A natural being a common term for 
a fool, Touchſtone, perhaps, means to quibble on the word. He may 
however only mean, that Corin is a ſelf-taught philoſopher ; the diſ- 
ciple of nature. MAL ONE. 6 
2 — like an ili-roafted egg, ] There is a proverb, that a fool is the beß 
roafter of an egg, becauſe be is always turning it. This will explain 
how an egg may be damn'd, all on one fide; but will not ſufficiently 
ſhew how Touchſtone applies his ſimilie with propriety ; unleſs he 
means that he who has not been at court is but half educated, STEE v. 
I believe there was nothing intended in the correſponding part of the 
fimile, to anſwer to the words, “ all on one fide.” Shakſpeare's fimiles 
(as has been already obſerved) hardly ever run on four feet. Touchſtone, 
J apprehend, only means to ſay, that Corin is completely damned; as 
, | Sz irretrievably 
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Cor. For not being at court ? Your reaſon. 

Touch, Why, if thou never waſt at court, thou never ſaw' ſt 
good manners; if thou never ſaw'ſt good manners, then 
thy manners muſt be wicked; and wickedneſs 1s fin, and 
ſin is damnation: Thou art in a parlous ſtate, ſnepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchſtone : thoſe, that are good 
manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as 
the behavour of the country 1s moſt mockable at the court. 
You told me, you ſalute not at the court, but you kiſs 
your hands ; that courteſy would be uncleanly, if cour- 
tiers were ſhepherds. g 

Touch. Inſtance, briefly ; come, inſtance. 

Cor. Why, we are ſtill handling our ewes ; and their 
fells you know are greaſy. 

Touch, Why, do not your courtiers' hands ſweat ? and 
15 not the greaſe of a mutton as wholeſome as the ſweat of 
a man? Shallow, ſhallow : A better inſtance, I ſay; come. 

Cor. Beſides, our hands are hard. 

Touch, Your lips will feel them the ſooner. Shallow 
again: A more ſounder inſtance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſurgery 
of our ſheep; And would you have us kiſs tar? The 
courtier's hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch, Moſt ſhallow man ! Thou worms-meat, in re- 
ſpec of a good piece of fleſh indeed! Learn of the wiſe, 
and perpend: Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very 
of a cat. Mend the inſtance, ſhepherd. 

Cor You have too courtly a wit for me; Dll reſt. 
Touch. Wilt thou reſt damn'd ? God help thee, ſhallow 
od make inciſion in thee 3 ! thou art raw +. | 


irretrievably deſtroyed as an egg that is utterly ſpoiled in the roaſting, by 
being done all on one fide only. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene, —and 
both in a tune, like two gypfies on a horſe.” Here the poet certainly 
meant that the ſpeaker and his companion ſhould ſing in uniſon, and 
thus reſemble each other as perfectly as two gypfies on a horſe z—not that 
two gypſies on a horſe ſing buth in a tune. MALONE. 
3 — make incifion in thee /] Alluding to the common expreſſion, of 
cutting ſuch a one for the fimples. STEEVENS. 5 
4 — thou art raw. ] i. e. thou art ignorant, unexperienced. So, in 
Hamlet: — and yet but raw neither, in reſpect of his _ fail.” 
* ; 5 20 ALONE. 


Cor. 
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Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get 
that I wear ; owe no man hate, envy no man's happinels ; 

lad of other men's, good, content with my harm : and 

the greateſt of my pride is, to ſee my ewes graze, and 
on IO ee oe 

Touch. That is another ſimple fin in you; to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get your living 
by the copulation of cattle: to be bawd to a bell-wethers; 
.and to betray a ſhe-lamb of a twelvemonth to a crooked- 
pated, old, cuckoldly ram, out of all reaſonable match. 
If thou be'ſt not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will 
have no ſhepherds ; I cannot ſee elſe how thou ſhould'& 
*ſcape. „„ 

Cor. Here comes young maſter Ganimed, my new 
miſtreſs's brother. | 


Enter ROSALIND, with a paper. 


Roſ. From the eaſt to weſtern Inde, [reads, 
No jewel is like Roſalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
T hrough all the werld bears Roſalind, 
All the pictures, faireſt limn'd, 
Are but black to Roſalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Roſalind®. 


Touch. T'll Thyme you ſo, eight years together ; din- 
ners, and ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted : it is the 
right butter-women's rate to market 7. 

Ro. 


S — bawd to à bell. wether;] Wether and ram had anciently the 
fame meaning. JoHNsoN. | | | 
6 But the fair of Roſalind. Fair is beauty, complexion. See the 
notes on a paſſage in the Midſummer Night's Dream, Act I. ſc. i. and 
the Comedy of Errors, Act II. ſc.i. The modern editors read—the face 
of Roſalind. Lodge's Novel will likewiſe ſupport the ancient reading: 
c Then muſe not, nymphes, though I bemone 
ce The abſence of fair Roſalynde, 
« Since for her faire there is fairer none, &c.“ 
Again: And hers the faire which all men do reſpect.“ STEEZVENS. 
Face was introduced by Mr. Pope. MAL ONE. 
7 = it is the right butter- women's rate to market.] The old 0 
: reads 
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Ro/. Out, fool! 
Touch, For a taſte :— 


7. a hart do lack a hind, 
et him ſeek out Roſalind. 

1F the cat will after kind, 

So, be ſure, will Roſalind. 

Winter-garments muſt be lin'd, 

So muſt flender Roſalind. 

They that reap, muſt fheaf and bind; 

Then to cart with Roſalind. 

Sweeteſt nut hath ſowreſt rind, 
Such a nut is Raſalind. 

He that faweeteſt roſe will find, 

Muſt find lowe*s prick, and Roſalind. 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſgs ; Why do you in- 
fe& yourſelf with them? 
Ne. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on a tree. 

Touch, Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ro/. I'll graff it with you, and then I ſhall graff it 
with a medlar: then it will be the earlieſt fruit 1'the 
country; for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and 
that's the right virtue of the medlar. £5 
© Touch. You have ſaid; but whether wiſely or no, let 

the foreſt judge. | | 


reads—rank to market. The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. A paſſage 
in All's Well that ends Well,—** tongue, I muſt put you into a butter-2vo- 
man's mouth, and buy myſelf another of Bajazet's mule, if you prartle 
me into theſe perils, —” once induced me to think that the volubility of 
the butter-woman, ſelling her wares at market, was alone in our author's 
contemplation ; and that he wrote—rate at market. But I am now. 
perſuaded that Sir T. Hanmer's emendation is right, The bobbling 
metre of theſe verſes, (ſays Touchſtone) is like the ambling, ſhuffling 
pace of a butter-woman's horſe going to market. The ſame kind of 
imagery is found in X. Henry IV. . I: | a 

« And that would ſet my teeth nothing on edge 

« Nothing ſo much, as mincing poetry; : 

« *Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. Marton. 

The clown is here ſpeaking in reference to the ambling pace of the 
metre, which, after giving a ſpecimen of, to prove his aflertion, he af- 
firms to be « the very falſe gallop of verſes,” HENTEx. x | 
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| Enter CELIA, with a paper. 
Roſ. Peace! 8 
Here comes my ſiſter, reading; ſtand aſide. 
Cel. Why ſbould this dęſert filent be * ? 
For it is unpeopled ? No; 
Tongues Pl hang on every tree, 
That fhall civil ſayings ſhow 9. 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ; 
T hat the ftretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. 
Some, of wiolated vows | 
*T wwrxt the ſouls of friend and friend: 
But upon the faireft boughs, 
Or at every ſentence? end, 
Will I Rojalinda write ; 
Teaching all that read, to know 
T he quinteſſence of every ſprite 


Heaven would in little ſhow *, 
7, Berefore heaven nature charg*d * 


T hat one body ſhould be filPd 
With all graces wide enlarg d. 


Nature preſently diftilPd 


spy ſpould this deſert ſilent be ?] The word filent is not in the old 
copy. r. Pope attempted to correct the paſſage by reading Why 
ſhould this a deſart be? The preſent judicious emendation was made by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who juſtly obſerves that © zbe hanging of tongues on every 
tree would not make it leſs a deſert.” MarLons. 
9 That ſpall civil ſayings ſhow.] Civil is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
as when we ſay civil wiſdom or civil life, in oppoſition to a ſolitary ſtate, 
or to the ſtate of nature. This deſert ſhall not appear unpeopled, for 
every tree ſhall teach the maxims or incidents of ſocial life, ſounson. 
I — in little ſbow.] The alluſion is to a miniature-portrait. The 
eurrent phraſe in our author's time was— C painted in little.“ Marone. 
2 Therefore heaven nature charg'd] From the picture of Appelles, or 
the accompliſhments of Pandora. | 
nardapnv, drt avi OnupaTic Twjar” Exorles 
Ape d ay, | 
So, before: 
45 — But you, O yon, 
cc Fo per fett, and ſo peerleſs, are created 
F ev'ry creature beft.” Tempeſt. 
Perhaps from this paſſage Swift had his hint of Biddy Floyd. Jon xs o. 
| 4 | Helen's 


a 


As Ln 
Alelen's cheek, but not her heart 3; 
Cleopatra's majeſty ; 
Atalante*s better part * ; 


Sad 5 Lucretia's modeſty. 
Thus 


3 — her heart ;] Old Copy bis heart. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
| MALONE. 
1 Atalanta's better part;] I know not well what could be the better 
pos of Atalanta here aſcribed to Roſalind. Ofthe Atalanta moſt cele- 
rated, and who therefore muſt be intended here where ſhe has no epi- 
thet of diſcrimination, the berter part ſeems to have been her heels, and 
the worſe part was ſo bad that Roſalind would not thafhk her lover for 
the compariſon. There is a more obſcure Atalanta, a huntreſs and a 
heroine, but of her nothing bad is recorded, and therefore I know not 
which was her better part. Shakſpeare was no deſpicable mythologiſt, 


yet he ſeems here to have miſtaken ſome other character for that of 


Atalanta, 33 | 7 v1: 
Perhaps the poet means her beauty and graceful elegance of ſhape, 
which he would prefer to her ſwiftneſs. Thus Ovip ; | 
| cc nec dicere poſſes, | 1 th 
% Laude pedum, formæne bono præſtantiar get. 

« Ur faciem, et poſito corpus velamine vidit, 

44 Obſtupuit — | 
But cannot Atalanta's better part mean her virtue or virgin chaſtity, 
with which nature had graced Roſalind, together with Helen's beauty 
without her heart or lewdneſs, with Cleopatra's dignity of behaviour, 
and with Lucretia's modeſty, that ſcorned to ſurvive the loſs of honour ? 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt, b. xxxv. c. 3- mentions the portraits of Atalanta and 
Helen, utraque excellentiſima forma, ſed altera ut virgo. That is, 
ac both of them for beauty, incomparable, and yet a man may diſcerne 
the one of them [Atalanta] to be @ maiden, for her modeſt and chaſte 
_ countenance,” as Dr. P. Holland tranſlated the paſſage ; of which pro- 
bably our poet had taken notice, for ſurely he had judgment in paint- 
ing. ToLLET. 


I ſuppoſe Atalanta's better part is her wity i. e. the ſwiftneſs of ber 


mind. FARMER. _ 
The following paſſage in Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſſe, 1613, might 


lead one to ſuppoſe that Atalanta's better part was her lips: 

6 That eye was Juno's ; 

„ Thoſe lips were her's that avon the golden ball; 

c That virgin bluſh Diana's.” 
Be this as it may, theſe lines ſhow that Atalanta was conſidered as un- 
commonly beautiful, and therefore may ſerve to ſupport Mr. Tollet's 
firſt interpretation. 

It is obſervable that the ſtory of Atalanta in the tenth book of Ovid's 

Metamorphoſes 
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Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heavenly ſynod was dewis'd ; | 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, . 
To hade the touches © deareſt prix dl. 
Heawen would that fhe theſe gifts ſhould have, 
And I to live and die her ſlave. | 5 
Ro/: O moſt gentle Jupiter !—what tedious homily of 
love have you wearied your pariſhioners withal, and never 
cry'd, Have patience, good people! 


 Metamerphoſes is interwoven with that of Venus and Adonis, which our 
author had undoubtedly read. The lines moſt material to the preſent 
point run thus in Golding's Tranſlation, 1567: 
C She overcame them out of doubt; and hard it is to tell 
& Thee, whether ſhe did in footemanſhippe or beautie more excell.“ 
6 F he did condemne the young men's love. But when 
6 He ſaw her face and body bare, (for why, the lady then 
& Did ſtrip her to ber naked ſkin,) the which was like to mine, 
c Or rather, if that thou waſt made a woman, like to thine, ) 
4 He was amaz . | 
cc And though that ſhe | 
ec Did flie as ſwift as arrow from a Turkie bow, yet hee 
c More wondered at her beautie, then at ſwiftneſſe of her pace 
« Her running greatly did augment her beautie and her grace.” 
8 | : MALON E. 
Shakſpeare might have taken part of this enumeration of diſtinguiſh- 
ed females from John Grange's Golden Apbroditis, 1577: ** ho 


ſeemeſt in my ſight faire Helen of Troy, Polixene, Calliope, yea Atalanta 


hir ſelfe in beautie to ſurpaſſe, Pandora in qualities, Penelope and Lu- 
cretia in chaſtneſſe to deface.”” 7 55 
Again, ibid : “ Polixene fayre, Caliop, and 
„ Penelop may give place; 
cc Atalanta, and dame Lucres fayre 
She doth them both deface.“ 5 5 
Again, ibid : © Atalanta, who ſometyme bore the bell of beauties 
ice in that hyr native ſoyle.” STEEKVENS. 
I think this ſtanza was formed on an old tetraſtick epitaph, which, as 
I have done, Mr. Steevens may poſſibly have read in a country church- 
ard: 
: ce She who is dead and ſleepeth in this tomb, | 
cc Had Rachael's comely face, and Leah's fruitful womb ; 
ce Sarah's obedience, Lydia's open heart, ; 3 
| cc And Martha's care, and Mary's better part.” WHALLEYs. 
5 Sad—] is grave, ſoher, not light, JonnsoN. 
©. = tbe touches] The features; les traits. Jon Nsox. 


Cel. 
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Cel. How now ! back friends? — Shepherd, go, off a 
4 little. Go with him, firrah. | | 

Touch. Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip 
and ſcrippage. [Exeunt CoRIN, and Foucn., 

Cel. Did'ſt thou hear theſe verſes? 

Rof. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; for 
ſome of them had in them more feet than the verſes would 
bear. | | 

Cel. That's no matter; the feet might bear the verſes. 

| Rof. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themſelves without the verſe, and therefore ſtood lamely 
in the verſe. 

Cel. But did'ſt thou hear, without wondering how thy 
name ſhould be hang'd and carved upon theſe trees? 

Rof. I was ſeven of the nine days out of the wonder, 
before you came; for look here — I found on a palm- 
tree: I was never ſo be-rhimed ſince Pythagoras' time, 
that I was an Iriſh rat“, which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this ? 

Rof. Is it a man? | | 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck : 
Change you colour ? 4 

Rof, I pr'ythee, who? 3 

Cel. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to 

7 = T vas never fo be- rbimed ſince Pythagoras' time, that I was an 
Triſh rat, ] Roſalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the Pythago- 
rean doctrine, which teaches that ſouls tranſmigrate from one animal to 
another, and relates that in his time ſhe was an Iriſh rat, and by ſome 
metrical charm was rhymed to death, The power of killing rats with 
rhymes Donne mentions in his Satires, and Temple in his Treatiſes. 


JornsoNn. 
So, in an addreſs to the reader, at the conclufion of Ben Jonſon's 
Poetaſter: = 
e Rhime them to death, as they do Irifp rats 
cc In drumming tunes.” STEEVENS. X | 
So, in the Defence of Poeſie by our author's contemporary, Sir Philip 
Sidney : © Though I will not wiſh unto you—to be driven by a poet's 
verſes, as Rubonax was, to hang yourſelf, nor to be rimed to death, as 
is ſaid to be done in Treland,” MALON RX. 


meet; 
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meet *; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 
and fo encounter“. 
Ke. Nay, but who is it? 
Cel. Is it poſlible? 2g 
Rof. Nay, I pr'ythee now, with moſt petitionary ve- 
hemence, tell me who it is. | | 
Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wonderful 
wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out 
of all whooping * ! | | 
Ref. Good my complexion *!- doſt thou think, though I 
am capariſon'd like a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in 
my diſpoſition. ? One inch of delay more is a South-ſea 
off diſcovery *. I pr'ythee, tell me, who is it? quickly, 
and ſpeak apace : I would thou could'ſt ſtammer, that 
thou might'ſt pour this conceal'd man out of thy mouth, 
as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle; either 


8 — friends to meet ;] Alluding ironically to the proverb: “e Friends 
may meet, but mountains never greet.” See Ray's Collection. STEEV. 
9 — but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, and fa encoun- 
ter.] Montes duo inter fe concurrerunt, &c.” ſays Pliny, Hi. Nat. 
lib. li. c. 83. or in Holland's tranſlation : © Two hills [removed by an 
earthquake] encountered together, charging as it were, and with violence 
aſſaulting one another, and retyring again with a moſt mighty noiſe.” 
| | | TorLET. 
1 —out of all whooping] i. e. beyond meaſure. This appears to 
have been a phraſe of the ſame import as another. formerly in uſe, 
&« out of all cry. The latter ſeems to allude to the cuſtom of giving 
notice by a crier of things to be ſold. So, in 4 Cbaſte Maid of 
Cbeagſide, a comedy by T. Middleton, 1630: © I'll fell all at an 


outcry.” MaLonE. 


2 Good my complexion I] My native character, my female inquiſitive 
diſpoſition, can'ft thou endure this. For thus charaQterizing the moſt 
beautiful part of the creation, let our author anſwer. MAaLoNE. 

Shakſpeare uſes complexion for diſpoſition in the Merchant of Venice: 
<< — it is the complexion of them all to leave their dam.“ STEEvENs. 
3 — a South-ſea off diſcovery.] In the old copy here, as in many 


other places, of is printed inſtead of f. MarLone. 


Of for off is frequent in the elder writers. A South-ſea of diſcovery 
is a diſcovery a South-ſea off—as far as the South-ſea, FarMER. 

How much voyages to the South-ſea, on which the Engliſh had then 
firſt ventured, engaged the converſation of that time, may be eaſily 


imagined, JoHNs0N. | 
too 
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too much at once, or none at all. I E take the 
cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. 

Gel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Rof. Is he of God's making? What manner of man? 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ro/. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will be 
thankful : let me ſtay the growth of his beard, if thou 
delay me not the knowledge of his chin. | 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripp'd up the wreſtler's 
heels, and your heart, both in an inſtant. 

Ro/. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; ſpeak ſad brow, 


and true maid. | 

Cel. I'faith, coz, *tis he. 

Ro/. Orlando? | 

Cel. Orlando. | 

Ro. Alas the day! what ſhall I do with my doublet 
and hoſe ?—What did he, when thou ſaw'ſt him? What 

ſaid he? How look'd he? Wherein went he“? What 
makes he here? Did he aſk for me? Where remains he? 
How parted he with thee ? and when ſhalt thou ſee him 


again? Anſwer me in one word. 
Cel. You muſt borrow me Garagantua's mouth; firſt : 
| *tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's fize: To 
ſay, ay, and no, to theſe particulars, is more than to an- 


ſwer in a catechiſm. | 
' Ro. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, and in 


man's apparel ? Looks he as freſhly as he did the day he 
wreſtled ? 


4 Wherein went he?] In what manner was he cloathed? How 
did he go dreſſed? HraTn. | 
5 — Garagantua's mouth] Reſalind requires nine queſtions to be 
anſwered in ore word. Celia tells her that a word of ſuch magnitude is 
too big for any mouth but that of Garagantua, the giant of Rabelais. 
| : : OHNSON. 
Garagantua ſwallowed five pilgrims, their ſtaves and all, in a ſallad. 
It appears from the books of the Stationers* Company, that in 1592 
was publiſhed, © Garagantua his Prophecie.” And in 1594, © A 
booke entitled, The Hiſtory of Garagantua.” The book of Garagan- 
tua is likewiſe mentioned in Laneham's Narrative of Q. Elizabeth's 
Entertainment at Kenelworth Caſtle, 5 575. STEEVENS. 
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Cel. It is as eaſy to count atomies, as to reſolve the 

ropoſitions of a lover: — but take a taſte of my finding 

Liane and reliſh it with good obſervance. I found him 
under a tree, like a dropp'd acorn. 3 

Roſ. It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when it drops 
forth ſueh fruit ©. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 

Ro/. Proceed. | 

Cel. There lay he, ſtretch'd along, like a wounded 
knight. : | 5 N 

R/. Though it be pity to ſee ſuch a fight, it well be- 


comes the ground. 


Cel. Cry, holla! to thy tongue 7, I pr'ythee; it curvets 
unſeaſonably. He was furniſh'd like a hunter. 
Ro. O ominous! he comes to kill my hearts. 
Cel. J would fing my ſong without a burden: thou 
bring'ſ me out of tune. | 
Ro/. Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I 
muſt ſpeak. Sweet, ſay on. | | 


'6 — hen it drops forth ſuch fruit.] The old copy reads—when it 
drops forth fruit. The word ſach was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond 
folio. I once ſuſpefted the phraſe, &“ when it drops forth,” to be cor- 
rupt; but it is certainly our author's; for it occurs again in this play z. 

cc a woman's gentle brain 
© Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention.” 
This paſſage ſerves likewiſe to ſupport the emendation that has beem 
made. MALONE. | | 
7 Cry, holla! to thy tongue,] The old copy has—the tongue. Correct. 
ed by Mr. Rowe. Hella was a term of the manege, by which the rider 
reſtrained and fopp'd his horſe, So, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
| & What recketh he his rider's angry ſtir, 
« His flattering, Holla, or his fand I ſay 9” | 
The word is again uſed in Otello, in the ſame ſenſe as here: 
& Hella! ſtand there.” MALONE. | 
3 O ominous ] be comes to kill my heart.] Our author has the ſame 
expreſſion in many other places. So, in Love's Labour's Let: 
«© Why, that contempt will Kill the ſpeaker's heart.” 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 
„ they have murder'd this poor heart of mine.“ 
But the preceding] word, hunter, ſnows that a quibble was here in- 
tended between heart and bart. In our author's time the latcer word 
was often written inſtead of heart, as it is in the preſent inſtance, in 


| the old copy of this play. MaLons. 


Enter 
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Enter O TAN DO and Jaques. 
Cel. You bring me out :—Soft ! comes he not here? 
Ro/. Tis he; Slink by, and note him. 
7 | 1 CELIA and ROSALIND retire, 
Fag. I thank you for your company; but, good faith, 
I had as lief have been myſelf alone. | ig 


Orl. And ſo had I; but yet, for faſhion ſake, I thank 


Fou too for your ſociety. 
Jag. God be wi' you; let's meet as little as we can. 
Orl. I do deſire we may be better ſtrangers. 
Jag. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love 
ſongs in their barks. > | 
Orl. I pray you, mar no mo of my verſes with reading 


them ill-favour'dly. 

Jag. Roſalind is your love's name? 

Orl. Yes, juſt, 1 

Jag. I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleaſing you, when ſhe 
was chriſten'd. | 

Jag. What ſtature is ſhe of? 

Orl. Juſt as high as my heart, . 

Jag. You are full of pretty anſwers: Have you not 
been acquainted with gold{miths? wives, and conn'd them 
out of rings? 5 

Orl. Not ſo; but I anſwer you right painted cloth?, 
from whence you have ſtudied your queſtions, | 


Faqs 


9 wm but I anſwer you right painted cloth,] This alludes to the 
faſhion, in old tapeſtry hangings, of mottos and moral ſentences from 
the mouths of the figures worked or painted in them. The poet again 
hints at this cuſtom in his poem, called Targuin and Lucrece: 

& Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 

& Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.” THEOBALD. 
The alluſion is common to many of our old comedies. So, in the 
Two Angry Nomen of Abington, 1599: Nowwill I ſee if my memory 
will ſerve for ſome proverbs. O, a painted cloth were as well worth a 
ſhilling, as a thief is worth a halter.” | 

Of the preſent phraſeology there is an inſtance in Xing Jebn: 

« He ſpeaks plain cannon fire, and bounce, and ſmoke.” S$TEELv: 

I anſwer you right painted cloth, may mean, I give yoù a true __—_ 


_ 
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Jag. You have a nimble wit; I think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you fit down with me; and we two 
will rail againſt our miſtreſs, the world, and all our miſery. 

Orl. J will chide no breather in the world!, but myſelf, 
againſt whom I know moſt faults. 

Jay. The worſt fault you have is, to be in love. 

Orl. *Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt virtue. 
I am weary of you. 

Fag. By my troth, I was ſeeking for a fool, when I 
found you. | 

Or]. He is drown'd in the brook ; look but in, and you 
ſhall ſee him. | . | 5 
Fag. There I ſhall ſee mine own figure. | 

| Ort. Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 

Jag. I'll tarry no longer with you: farewel, good 

ſignior love. h 8 8 


* 


ed cloth anſwer as we ſay, ſhe talks right Billingſgate: that is, exactly 
ſuch language as is uſed at Billingſgate, JonnsoN. 

This fingular pbraſe may be juſtified by another of the ſame kind in 

K. Henry V: © I ſpeak to thee plain ſoldier.” | | 
Again, in Twelfth Night : © He ſpeaks nothing but madman.” 
There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer's alteration : „I anſwer you 

right in the ſtile of painted cloth.” We had before in this play, © It is 

the right butter-women's rate to market. So, in Golding's tranſlation 

of Ovid, 1567: | MS 

| 6 the look of it was right a maiden's look.” 

+ T ſuppoſe Orlando means to ſay, that Jaques's queſtions have no more 
of novelty or ſhrewdneſs in them than the trite maxims of the painted 
cloth. The following lines which are found in a book with this fan- 
taſtick title. No whipping nor tripping, but a kind friendly ſnippings 
oQavo, 1601, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of painted cloth language: | 

| & Read what is written on the painted cloth . „ 
« Do no man wrong; be good unto the poor; 
c Beware the mouſe, the maggot and the moth, 
cc And ever have an eye unto the door; 
© Truſt not a fool, a villain, nor a whore; 
4 Go neat, not gay, and ſpend but as you ſpare ; 
4 And turn the colt to paſture with the mare; &c. MATONE. 
, IT = 770 breather in the world, ] So, in our author's 8 1ſt Sonnet: 
c When all the breathers of this world are dead,” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
* «© She ſhows a body, rather than a life; 
86 A ſtatue, than a breather 28 £ Ma LON En 


Ort. 
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Orl. Jam glad of your departure: adieu, good monſieur 
melancholy. [Exit JA q. CEL. and Ros. come forward. 

Ro. I will ſpeak to him like a ſaucy lacquey, and un- 
der that habit play the knave with him. Do you hear, 
foreſter ? 5 | | 

Orl. Very well; What would you? 

Ro. I pray you, what 1s't o'clock ? 

Orl. You ſhould aſk me, what time o'day ; there's no 
clock in the foreſt. | 1 

R/. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt ; elſe 
ſighing every minute, and groaning every hour, would 
detect the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. ; 

Orl. And why not the ſwift foot of time? had not that 
been as proper ? | 
Ne. By no means, fir: Time travels in divers paces 
with divers perſons: I'll tell you who time ambles withal, 
who time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and who 
he ſtands ſtill withal. 

Orl. I pr'ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Ro/. Marry, he trots bard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſolemnized*': 
If the interim be but a ſe*nnight, time*s pace is ſo hard 
that it ſeems the length of ſeven years. | 

Orl. Who ambles time withal ? | | 

Ro/. With a prieft that lacks Latin, and a rich man 
that hath not the gout: for the one ſleeps eaſily, becauſe 
he cannot ſtudy ; and the other lives merrily, becayſe he 
feels no pain: the one lacking the burden of lean and 
waſteful learning ; the other knowing no burden of heavy 
tedious penury : Theſe time ambles withal. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Rof. With a thief to the gallows: for though he go as 
ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks himſelf too ſoon there. 
Orl. Who ſtays it ſtill withal? . ; 
R/. With lawyers in the vacation: for they ſleep be- 


2 Marry, be trots hard abith à young maid, between the contract &c.] 
And yet in Much ado about nothing, our author tells us, “Time goes 
on crutches, till love have all his rites.” In both .paſſages, however, 
the interim is equally repreſented as tedious. MALONE, 5 

| N 3 | tween 
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tween term and term, and then they perceive not how 
time moves. 8 | 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth? 

Ro/. With this ſhepherdeſs, my ſiſter ; here in the ſkirts 
of the foreſt, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orl. Are you native of this place? 

Ro/. As the coney, that you ſee dwell where ſhe is 
kindled. Tf ; 3 

_ Orl. Your accent is ſomething finer than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling 7. oy 

Ro. I have been told ſo of many: but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, who was in 
his youth an in-land man 4; one that knew courtſhip too 
well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him read 
many lectures againſt it; and I thank God, I am not a 
woman, to be touch'd with ſo many giddy offences as he 
hath generally tax'd their whole ſex withal, 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils, 
that he laid to the charge of women? 
Ra. There were none principal; they were all like 
one another, as half-pence are: every one fault ſeeming 
monſtrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. Fn” 

Orl. I pr'ythee, recount ſome of them. 

Ro/. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but on thoſe 
that are ſick. There is a man haunts the foreſt, that 
abuſes our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 
barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on bram- 
bles ; all, forſooth, deifying the name of Roſalind: if I 
could meet that fancy-monger, I would give him ſome 
good counſel, for he ſeems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him. | | 
- Orl.Iamhe that is ſo love- ſhaked; I pray you tell me 
your remegy-.... LE | 


3 — in ſo removed a dwelling. ] In ſo ſequeſtered a place; in a dwell- 
ing ſo remote from the haunts of men. So, in Hamlet: 5 
c It wafts you to a more removed ground.” MALONE.. 
4 — in- land man ;] is uſed in this play for one civiliſed, in oppo- 
tion to the ruftick of the prieſt. So, Orlando before—Yer am I in- 
land bred, and know ſome nurtures JOHNSONe ; 

| N Ry; 
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Ro. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you: he 
taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage of 
ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not priſoner. 

Orl. What were his marks? 

Ro/. Alean cheek ; which you have not: a blue eye 5, 
and ſunken ; which you have not: an unqueſtionable 
ſpirit ?; which you have not: a beard neglected; which 
you have not :—but I pardon you for that; for, ſimply, 
your having in beard is a younger brother's revenue 
Then your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd 5, your bonnet un- 
banded, your ſleeve unbutton'd, your ſhoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs deſola- 
tion. But you are no ſuch man; you are rather point- 
device ? in your accoutrements ; as loying yourſelf, than 
ſeeming the lover of any other. | 

Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I 
love. 5 | 

Ro/. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her that 


s — a bluegye,] i. e. a blueneſs about the eyes, SrEEVENS. 
5 an unqueſtionable ſpirit ; ] That is, a ſpirit not inquiſitive, a mind 
indifferent to common objects, and negligent of common occurrences. 
Here Shakſpeare has uſed a paſſive for an active mode of ſpeech : ſo in 
a former ſcene, The Duke is too diſputable for me; that is, too diſ- 
Putatious. JOHNSON. | 
May it not mean, unwilling to be converſed witb? CHAMIER. 
7 — your having] i. e. your property. See Vol. I. p. 253, n. 5. 
| MALONE. 
8 — Then your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, &c.] Theſe ſeem to have 
been the eſtabliſhed and charaCteriſtical marks by which the votaries of 
love were denoted in the time of Shakſpeare. So, in the Fair Maid of 
the Exchange, by Heywood, 1637: © Shall 1 that have jeſted at love's 
fighs, now raiſe whirlwinds? Shall I that have flouted ab me's once 
a quarter, now practiſe ab me*s every minute? Shall I defy bat-tands, 
and tread garters and ſhoe-firings under my feet? Shall I fall to falling 
bands, and be a ruffian no longer? I muſt; I am now liegeman to 
Cupid, and have read all theſe informations in his book of ſtatutes.” 
Again, in A pleaſant Comedy how to chuſe a good Wife from a bad, 1602: 
„ — I was once like thee, 
« A ſigher, melancholy humoriſt, 
& Crofler of arms, a goer without garters, 
* A bathand-bater, and a buſk-point-wearer.” MALONE. 
9 ww foint-dewice] i. e. exact, dreſt with finical nicety, STEEVENSs 


"7 you 
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you love believe it ; which, I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, 
than to confeſs ſhe does: that is one of the points in the 
which women ſtill give the lie to their conſciences. But, 
in good ſooth, are you he that hangs the verſes on the 
trees, wherein Roſalind is ſo admired ? | 

Orl. I ſwear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Roſalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ro/. But are you ſo much in love, as your rhimes fpeak ? 

Orl. Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how much. 

R/. Love is merely a madneſs; and, I tell you, de- 
ſerves as well a dark houſe and a whip, as madmen do : 
and the reaſon why they are not ſo puniſn'd and cured, is, 
that the lunacy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are In 
love too: Yet I profeſs curing it by counſel, | 

Orl. Did you ever cure any ſo? | 

Ro/. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to ima- 
gine me his love, his miſtreſs; and I ſet him every 
day to woo me: At which time would IJ, being but a 
mooniſh youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, long- 
ing, and liking ; proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, ſhallow, in- 
conſtant, full of tears, full of ſmiles; for every paſſion 
ſomething, and for no paſſion truly any thing, as boys 
and women are for the moſt part cattle of this colour : 
would now like him, now loath him; then entertain him, 
then forſwear him ; now weep for him, then ſpit at him ; 
that I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of love, to 
a living humour of madneſs * ; which was, to forſwear the 


T — to a living humour of madneſs ;)] Dr. Johnſon propoſes to read 
from his mad humour of love, to a loving humour of madneſs; ( that 
is, from a madneſs that was love, to a love that was madneſs.” Dr. 
Farmer would read—to a humour of loving madneſs. But both the 
emendations appear to me inconſiſtent with the tenour of Roſalind's 
argument. Roſalind by her fantaſtick tricks did not drive her ſuitor 
either into a ſowing humour of madneſs, or a humour of loving madneſs ; 
(in which he was originally without her aid;) but ſhe drove him ren 
love into a ſequeſter'd and melancholy retirement. A living humour of 
madneſs is, I conceive, in our author's licentious language, a humour of 
living madneſs, a mad humour that operates on the mode 7 living ; or, 
in other words, and more accurately, a mad bumour of life; to 
forſwear the world, and to live in a nogk merely monaſtick.” Maione, 
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full ſtream of the world, and to live in a nook merely 
monaſtick : And thus I cured him; and this way will 1 
take upon me to waſh your liver as clean as a ſound 
ſheep's heart, that there ſhall not be one ſpot of love 
in't. | | | | | 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

R/. I would cure you, if you would but call me Roſa- 
lind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, Iwill; tell me 
where it is. | 5 

Ro/. Go with me to it, and I'll ſhew it you: and, by 
the way, you ſhall tell me where in the foreſt you live: 
Will you go? | | 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Ro/. Nay, you muſt call me Roſalind: - Come, ſiſter, 
will you go? de. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IM 
The ſame. 


Enter ToucusTonE and AuDREY; JAQUES af 4 
aiſtance, obſerving them. 


Touch. Come apace, good Audrey ; I will fetch up 
your goats, Atdrey: And how, Audrey ? am I the man 


yet? doth my ſimple feature content you“? 
| | Aud. 


2 = doth my ſimple feature content you ?] In Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594, 
is the following couplet : : 
6 I ſee then, artleſs feature can content, 
cc And that true beauty needs no ornament.” MALONE. 

c Doth my ſimple feature content you? ſays the Clown to Audrey, 
c Your features! (replies the wench,) & Lord warrant us, what fea- 
tures ? I doubt not, this ſhould be==Your feature! Lord warrant us, 
wvhbat's feature? FARMER. 

Feat and feature, perhaps had anciently the ſame meaning. The 
Clown aſks, if the features of his face content her ; ſhe takes the word 
in another ſenſe, i. e. feats, deeds, and in her reply ſeems to mean, 
what feats, i. e. what have we done yet? The courtſhip of Audrey and 
her gallant had not proceeded further, as Sir Wilful Witwood ſays, 


than a little mouth-glew ; but ſhe ſuppoſes him to be talking of ** 
. * S t — 8 


uro t. 
Aud. Vour features! Lord warrant us! what features? 
Tauch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the moſt 
capricious poet, honeſt Qvid, was among the Goths 3, 
Jag. O knowledge ill-inhabited! worſe than Jove in 


a thatch'd houſe ! Laſide. 
Touch. When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, nor 
a man's good wit ſeconded with the forward child, under- 
ſtanding, it ſtrikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a litte room“: — Truly, I would the gods had made 
thee poetical. | 1 
Aud. Ido not know what poetical is: Is it honeſt in 
deed, and word ? Is it a true thing ? 1 
Touch. No, truly; for the trueſt poetry is the moſt 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry ; and whaf they 
ſwear in poetry 5, may be ſaid, as lovers, they do feign. 
Aud. Do you wiſh then, that the gods had made me 
etical ? 
Touch. I do truly: for thou ſwear'ſt to me, thou art 


honeſt ; now if thou wert a poet, I might have ſome hope 
thou didſt feign. h 


Aud. Would you not have me honeſt ? 


thing which as yet he had not performed. Or the jeſt may turn only on 
the Clown's pronunciation. In ſome parts, features might be pro- 
* which ſignify raſcals, low wretches. Piſtol uſes the 
word in the ſecond part of X. Henry IV. and Spenſer very frequently. 

| ' STEEVENSso 

3 — as the moſt capricious poet, honeſt Ovid, was among the Goths.] 
Capricious is not here humourſome, fantaſtical, &c. but laſcivious. 
Hor. Epod. 10. Libidinoſus immolabitur caper. The Goths are the Getz. 
Ovid. Triſt. V. 7. The thatch'd houſe is that of Baucis and Philemon. 
Ovid. Met. VIII. 630. Stipulis et canna tecta paluſtri. Ur rox. 

See Vol. II. p. 226. Mr. Upton is perhaps too refined in his inter- 
pretation of capricious. Our author remembered that caper was the 
Latin for a goat, and thence choſe this epithet. This, I believe, is the 
whole. There is a poor quibble between goats and Gotbs. MALONE. 

4 — it ftrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room :] 
A great reckoning, in a little room, implies that the entertainment was 
mean, and the bill extravagant. WAR BURTON. 

and what they ſwear in poetry, &c. ] This ſentence ſeems per- 
plexed and inconſequent : perhaps it were better read thus, what they 

fenear as lovers, they may be ſaid to feign as poets, Jounson, 
| b | N Touch, 
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Touch. No truly, unleſs thou wert hard-favour'd : for 
honeſty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a ſauce to ſugar, 

Jag. A material fool“! [ a/ide, 

Aud. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray the gods 
make me honeſt ! ; | 
Touch. Truly, and-to caſt away honeſty upon a foul 
| ſlut, were to put good meat into an unclean diſh. 

Aud. I am not a ſlut, though I thank the gods I am 
foul 7. 

Touch. Well, praiſed be the gods for thy foulneſs ! ſlut- 
tiſhneſs may come hereafter. But be it as it may be, I, 
will marry thee : and to that end, I have been with fir 
Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of the next village ; who hath 
promiſed to meet me in this place of the foreſt, and to 
couple us. | | 

Fag. I would fain ſee this meeting. Lide. 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy „ 

Touch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful 
heart, ſtagger in this attempt; for here we have no tem- 
ple but the wood, no aſſembly but horn-beaſts. But what 
though *? Courage! As horns are odious, they are ne- 
ceſſary. It is ſaid, —Many a man knows no end of his 
goods : right; many a man has good horns, and knows 
no end of them. Well, that is the dowry of his wife; 


* 


6 A material fool !] A fool with matter in him; a fool ſtocked with 
notions. JOHNSON. 

7 — 1 am foul.] By foul is meant coy or frowning, HANMER. 

I rather believe u to be put for the ruſtick pronunciation of full. 
Audrey, ſuppoſing the Clown to have ſpoken of her as a full flut, ſays, 
naturally enough, I am not a fut, th:ugh, I thank the gods, I am foul, 
i, e. full. She was more likely to thank the gods for a belly-full, than 
for her being coy or froꝛuning. TyRwWHITT. 

In confirmation of Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjeRure, it may be obſerved, 
that in the ſong at the end of Lowe's Labour's Loft, inftead of and 
ways be foul,” we have in the firſt quarto, 1598, © — and ways be 

#1.” In that and other of our author's plays many words ſeem to have 
been ſpelled by the ear. MAL ONE. 2 
I think that by fou! Audrey means not fair, or what we call Bomely. 
Audrey is neither coy nor ill-humoured; but ſhe thanks the gods for 
her homelineſs, as it renders her leſs expoſed to temptation, Masox. 
8 . what tbough?] What then, Jonxsox. 
4 ODS ; 


tis 
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*tis none of his own getting. Horns? Even ſo:—Poor 
men alone ?—No, no; the nobleſt deer hath them as huge 
as the raſcal. Is the ſingle man therefore bleſſed ? No: 
as a wall'd town 1s more worthier than a village, ſo is the 
forehead of a married man more honourable than the bare 
brow of a bachelor : and by how much defence is better 
than no ſkill, by ſo much is a horn more precious than 
to want. | | 

| Ẽnter Sir Oliver Mar-text. | 
Here comes fir Oliver :—Sir Oliver 9 Mar-text, you are 
well met: Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or 
ſhall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly, ſhe muſt be given, or the marriage is 
not lawful. | 

Jag. [advancing.] Proceed, proceed; I'll give her. 

Touch. Good even, good maſter Vat ye call't: How 
do you, fir? You are very well met: God'ild you * for 
your laſt company : I am very glad to ſee you :—Even a 
toy in hand here, fir:—Nay ; pray, be cover'd. 

Jag. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow“, fir, the horſe his 
curb, and the faulcon her bells, ſo man hath his defires ; 
and as pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. 


9 Sir Oliver] He that has taken his firſt degree at the univerſity, 
s in the academical ſtyle called Dominus, and in common language was 
heretofore termed Sir. This was not always a word of contempt ; the 
graduates aſſumed it in. their own writings ; ſo Treviſa the hiſtorian 
writes himfelf Syr John de Treviſa. JokNsON. 

We find the —. title beſtowed on many divines in our old comedies. 

; STEEVENS. 

See Vol. I. p. x91, n. 2; where after the word © univerſities” I 

ought to have added, „of Cambridge, and. Dublin ;” for the title, Sir, 
is not given to Bachelors of Arts at Oxford, Marone. 

A clergyman, who hath not been educated at the Univerſities, is till 
diſtinguiſhed in ſome parts of North Wales, by the appellation of Sir 
Fobn, Sir William, &c. NICHOLS. ; | 

I — God'i/d you] i.e. God yield you, God reward you, See Mac- 
beth, Act I. ſc. vi. STEEVENS.. | | | 

2 — bis bow,—] I. e. his yokes STEEVENSs 


Jag. 
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Fag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a buſh, like a beggar? Get you to church, 
and have a good prieſt that can tell you what marriage is: 
this fellow will but join you together as they join wain- 
ſcot ; then one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, 
like green timber, warp, warp. 

Touch. J am not in the mind but I were better to be 
married of him than of another: for he is not like to marry 
me well ; and not being well married, it will be a good 
excuſe for me hereafter to leave my wife. Lide. 

Jag. Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee. 

Touch. Come, ſweet Audrey; 


We muſt be married, or we muſt live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good maſter Oliver! 


Not — O ſweet Oliver, 
O brave Olivers, . 
Leave me not behind thee; 


But 


3 Not—0 ſweet Oliver, O brave Oliver, &c. ] Some words of an old 
ballad. WAR BURTON. 

The Clown diſmiſſes fir Oliver only becauſe Jaques had alarmed his 
pride, and raiſed his doubts, concerning the validity of a marriage ſo- 
lemnized by one who appears only in the character of an itinerant 
preacher. He intends afterwards to have recourſe to ſome other of 
more dignity in the ſame profeſſion. Dr. Johnſon's opinion, that the 
latter part of the Clown's ſpeech is only a repetition from ſome other 
| ballad, or perhaps a different part of the ſame, is, I believe, juſt. 

| | STEEVENS, 

That Touchſtone is influenced by the counſel of Jaquets may be in- 
ferred from the ſubſequent dialogue between the former and Audrey, 
ARV. ic, i: 

Touch. We ſhall find a time, Audrey; patience, gentle Audrey. 

Aud. Faith, the prieft was good enough, for all the old gentleman's 

aying. MALONE. | 

O ſweet Oliver,] The epithet of ſeveet ſeems to have been peculiarly 
appropriated to Oliver, for which perhaps he was originally obliged to 
the old ſong before us. No more of it, however, than theſe two lines 
ſeems to be preſerved. See B. Jonſon's Underwood, Vol. VI. p. 407 : 

c All the mad Rolands and ſweet Olivers.“ | 

And, in E. very man in his humour, p. 88, is the ſame alluſion : 

„Do not ſtink, ſweet Oliver.” TTIRWIIT Tr. . 

| In 
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But — Wind away, | 
Begone, I ſay, 
I will not to wedding with thee, 
[Exeunt JaQues, TouCHsTONE, and AUDREY« 
Sir Oli. *Tis no matter; ne'er a fantaſtical knave of 


them all ſhall flout me out of my calling. [Exits 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Before a Cottage. 


Enter RosALIND and CELIA: 


Ro/. Never talk to me, I will weep. | 

Cel. Do, I pr'ythee; but yet have the grace to con- 
fider, that tears do not become a man. 

Ro/. But have I not cauſe to weep ? 


— 


Cel. As good cauſe as one would deſire; therefore weep. 
Ro/. His very hair is of the diſſembling colour. 
Cel. Something browner than Judas's*: marry, his 
kiſſes are Judas's own children, | 
Rofe 


In the books of the Stationers' Company, Aug. 6, 1584, was entered 
by Richard Jones the ballad of 
« O fwete Olyver | 
cc Leave me not behinde thee.” 
Again, © The anſwere of O ſweete Olyver. Again, In 1586, © O ſaweet 
Oliver altered to the Scriptures.” STEEvEns. | 
I often find a part of this ſong applied to Cromwell. In a paper call- 
ed, A Man in the Moon, diſcovering a World of Knavery under the Sung 
ce the juncto will go near to give us the bagge, if O brave Oliver come 
not ſuddenly to relieve them.“ The ſame allufion is met with in Cleave- 
land. Wind away and wind off are ſtill uſed prowincially : and, I be- 
lieve, nothing but the provincial pronunciation is wanting to join the 
parts together. I read: : 
6&6 Not-—O ſweet Oliver! 
«© O brave Oliver! 
« Leave me not beh? thee; 
«© But—wind away, 
« Begone, I ſay, f 3 
& J will not to wedding 207” thee,” FAA MTR. 
Wind is uſed for wend in Cæſar and Pompey, 1607. STEEVENS. 
4 Something browner than Judas's:— 2 was conſtantly repreſent- 


ed in ancient painting or tapeſtry, with red hair and beards STEEVEN a0 
| ; The 
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Ro}. I'faith, his hair is of a good colours. 

Cel. An excellent colour: your cheſnut was ever the 
only colour. 

Ro/. And his kifling 1s as full of ſanctity as the touch 
of holy bread. | 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of caſts lips of Diana s: a 
nun of winter's ſiſterhoodꝰ kiſſes not more religiouſly ; the 
very ice of chaſtity is in them. ; 

Ro/. But why did he ſwear he would come this morn- 
ing, and comes not ? | | 

Cel, Nay certainly, there is no truth in him, 

Ro/. Do you thank ſo ? 

Cel. Ves: I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a horſe- 
| ſtealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him as con- 
cave as a cover'd goblet*, or a worm-eaten nut. 

| Ref. 


The new edition of Leland's Collefanea, Vol. V. p. 295, aſſerts, 
that painters conſtantly repreſented Judas the traytor with a red head. 
'This conceit is thought to have ariſen in England from our ancient 
grudge to the red-haired Danes. ToLLET. ; 

S T'faith, bis hair is of a good colour.) There is much of nature in 
this petty perverſeneſs of Roſalind ; ſhe finds faults im her lover, in hope 
to be contradicted, and when Celia in ſportive malice too readily ſeconds 
her accuſations, ſhe contradicts herſelf rather than ſuffer her favourite to 
want a vindicatioſ. JoHNsON. - 

6 — a pair of Calt lips of Diana :] i. e. a pair left off by Diana, 

f | | THEOBALD. 

7 —a nun of winter's ſiſterhood] 1. e. of an unfruitful ſiſterbood, 
which had devoted itſelf to chaſtity. For as thoſe who were of the 
ſiſterhood of the ſpring, were the votaries of Venus; thoſe of ſummer, 
the votaries of Ceres ; thoſe of autumn, of Pomona : ſo theſe of the 
ſiſter hood of winter were the votaries of Diana; called, f winter, be 
cauſe that quarter is not, like the other three, productive of fruit or in- 
creaſe. On this account it is, that when the poet ſpeaks of what is 
moſt poor, he inſtances it in <vinter, in theſe fine lines of Otbella: 

& But riches endleſs is as poor as winter 

& To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor.” 
The other property of winter that made him term them of its ſiſterhood, 
is its coldneſs. So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream 

« To be a barren ſiſter all your life, | 

«© Chanting faint bymns to the cold fruitleſs moon.” WaRBZURT. 

$ — as concave as a cover'd geblet, ] Dr. Warburton aſks, «© Why a 
cover'd goblet?” and anſwers, „ becauſe a goblet is never kept covered 
but when empty.“ If that be the caſe, the cover is of little uſe ene 

| when 


2 bis lover 3] i. e. of his miſtreſs. See p. 22, n. 1. MALONR. 
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Ro/. Not true in love? WW 
Cel. Yes, when he is in; but, I think, he is not in, 
Re. You have heard him ſwear downright, he was. 
Cel. Was is not is: befides, the oath of lover is no 
ſtronger than the word of a tapſter; they are both the 
confirmers of falſe reckonings : He attends here in the 
foreſt on the duke your father. 


Ro/. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion 9 


with him : He aſked me, of what parentage I was ; I told 
him, of as good as he; ſo he laugh'd, and let me go. 
But what call we of fathers, when there is ſuch a man as 
Orlando ? 

Cel. O, that's a brave man! he writes brave verſes, 
ſpeaks brave words, ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them 
bravely, quite traverſe, athwart * the heart of his lover * ; 


when it is empty, it may as well be uncovered. But it is the idea of 
hollowneſs, not that of emptineſs, that Shakſpeare wiſhes to convey ; 


and a goblet is more completely hollow when covered, than when it is 


not, Mason. 73 | 
9 = much queſtion—] i. e. converſation. STEEVENS. 


I — guite traverſe, athwart &c.] An unexperienced lover is here 


compared to a puny tilter, to whom it was a diſgrace to have his lance 


broken acroſs, as it was a mark either of want of courage or addreſs. 
This happened when the horſe flew on one fide, in the career: and 
hence, I ſuppoſe, aroſe the jocular proverbial phraſe of ſpurring the horſe 
only on one fide. Now as breaking the lance againſt his adverſary's 
breaſt, in a direct line, was honourable, ſo the breaking it acroſs againſt 
his breaſt was, for the reaſon above, diſhonourable: hence it is, that 
Sidney, in his Arcadia, ſpeaking of the mock-combat of Clinias and 
Dametas, ſays, The wind took ſuch hold of bis flaff that it croſt quite 
over his breaſt, &c,—And to break acroſs was the uſual phraſe, as 
appears from ſome wretched verſes of the ſame author, ſpeaking of an 
unſ{kilful tilter : 

c Methought ſome flawes be miſt : if ſo, not much amiſs «7 

6e For wy Pow go bit, be fd 7 did miſs. 7 

6 One ſaid he brake acroſs; full <vell it ſo might be, &. 
This is the alluſion. So that Orlando, a young gallant, affecting the 
faſhion, (for brave, is here uſed, as in other places, for faſhionable, ) is 
repreſented either anſtilful in courtſhip, or timorous. The lover's meet- 
ing or appointment correſponds to the tilter's career; and as the one 
breaks ſtaves, the other breaks oaths. The buſineſs is only meeting 
fairly, and doing both with addreſs : and 'tis for the want of this, that 
Orlando is blamed. WAR BURTON. 
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28 2 puny tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one ſide, breaks 


his ſtaff like a noble gooſe : but all's brave, that youth 
mounts, and folly guides: Who comes here? 


Enter CORIN. 


Cor. Miſtreſs, and maſter, you have oft enquired 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love ; 
Who you ſaw ſitting by me on the turf, 
Praifing the proud diſdainful ſhepherdeſs 
That was his miſtreſs. 3 
Cel. Well, and what of him? | 
Cor. If you will ſee a pageant truly play'd, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain, 
Go hence a little, and I ſhall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. | 
Ro/. O, come, let us remove; : 
The ſight of lovers feedeth thoſe in love. 
Bring us unto this fight, and you ſhall ſay | 
P11 prove a buſy actor in their play. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
Another part of the foreſt. 


Enter SiLvius and PHEBE. 


Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me; do not, Phebe : 
Say, that you love me not; but ſay not ſo 
In bitterneſs : The common executioner, 
Whoſe heart the accuſtom'd fight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, T. 
But firſt begs pardon ; Will you ſterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? ? 
TD, | Enter 
will you fterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by Bloody drops ?] I am afraid our bard 
is at his quibbles again. To dye means as well to dip a thing in a colour 
Foreign to its own, as to expire. In this ſenſe, „ as it is, 
the executioner may be ſaid to die as well as live by bloody drops. Shak- 
to is fond of oppoſing theſe terms to each other. In X. Fobn is a 
play on words not unlike this: Es 7 
The ee 10 3 gr apr —_— 
'dint ing laughter of their foes,” 
Ver, It. 33 * n 4 1 


3 


Carden 
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Enter Ros ALI ND, CELIa, and Cok IN, at @ diſtance. 
Phe. I would not be thy executioner ; NED 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee, 
Thou telP me, there is murder in mine eye: 
Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, TT. 
That eyes,—that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies g- 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; | 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to ſwoon ; why now fall down ; | 
Or, if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 
Now ſhow the wound mine eye hath made in thee: 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh +, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure? 


Camden has preſerved an epitaph on a dyer, which has the ſame turn: 
&« He that dyed ſo oft in ſport, ON 
& Dyed at laſt, no colour for t. STEEvENs., | 
J. Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, printed about 1611, has 
the ſame conceit, and uſes almoſt our author's words ; 
«© Of a proud lying dyer. | 
6c Turbine, the dyer, ſtalks before his dore, 
« Like Cæſar, that by dying oft did thrive; 
& And though the beggar be as proud as poore, 
cc Yet (like the mortifide) he dyes to live. 
Again, On the ſame: 
& Who lives well, dies well: —not by and by Y 
& For this man Hives proudly, yet well doth die.“ MaroNE. 
He that li ves and dies &c. i. e. he who to the very end of his life con- 
tinues a common executioner. So, in the ſecond ſcene of the fifth Act 
of this play, „ /ive and die a ſhepherd,” Tor LET. | 
Io die and Hive by a thing is to be conſtant to it, to perſevere in it to 
the end. Lives therefore does not fignify is maintained, but the two 
verbs taken together mean, obo is all bis life converſant with bloody 
drops. Mus d RAVE. | Ro 


4+ — lean but upon a ruſb,] But, which is not in the old copy, was 

added for the ſake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
MAL ONE. 
5 The cicatrice and capable impreſſure] Cicatrice is here not very pro- 
perly uſed; it is the ſcar of a wound. Capable impreſſure, hollow mark. 
| | I enen. 


Thy 
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Thy palm ſome moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; | 
Nor, I am ſure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 
Sil. O dear Phebe, 5 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy s; 
Then ſhall you know the wounds inviſible WT 
That love's keen arrows make. 
Phe. But, till that time, | | 
Come not thou near me: and, when that time comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not; 
As, till that time, I ſhall not pity thee. 
Ro/. And why, I pray you? [advancing.) Who might 
| be your mother, 
That you inſult, exult, and all at once“, 
Over the wretched? What though you have mo beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs ? ? | 
Why, 
Capable, I believe, means here perceptible. Our author often uſes 
the word for intelligent; (See a note on Hamlet, 
« His form and caufe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
© Would make them _— En 


hence, with his uſual licence, for intelligible, and then for perceptible. 

: | MALONE. 
6 power of fancy, ] Fancy is here uſed for love, as before in he 
Midſummer-Night's Dream. fo HNSON, 

7 — Who might be your mother,] It is common for the poets to ex- 
preſs cruelty by ſaying, of thoſe who commit it, that they were born of 
rocks, or ſuckled by tigreſſes. IHN SN“. | | 

8 That you « by exult, and all at once, ] The ſpeaker may mean 
thus: Who might be your mother, that you inſult, exult, and that too all 
in a breath, Such is perhaps the meaning of all at once. STEE VERS. 

9 What though you have mo beauty, 

( As by my faith I 7 no more in you, 

Than without candle may go dark to bed, ) 

Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs *] The old copy reads 
What though you have no beauty—. That 20 is a miſprint, appears 
clearly from the paſſage in Lodge's Roſalynde which Shakſpeare has here. 

| | O 2 imitated? 


— 
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Why, what means this? Why do you look on me? 
I ſee no more in you, than in the ordinary 

Of nature's ſale-work * :—Od's my little life! 

I think, ſhe means to tangle my eyes too: — 

No, *faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it ; 

Tis not your inky brows, your black-filk hair, 

| Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip *.— 
You fooliſh ſhepherd, whexefore do you follow her, 


imitated + «Sometimes have I ſeen high diſdaine turned to hot deſires. 
Becauſe thou art beautiful, be not fo coy ; as there is nothing more faire, 
ſo there is nothing more fading.” —Mr. Theobald corrected the error, 
by expunging the word ao; in which he was copied by the ſubſequent 
editors; but omiſſion (as J have often obſerved) is of all the modes of 
emendation the moſt exceptionable. No was, I believe, a miſprint 
for mo, a word often uſed by our author and his contemporaries for more. 
So, in a former ſcene in this play: „I pray you, mar no mo of my 
verſes with reading them ilIl-favour'dly.” Again, in Much ado about 
not bing: Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo.” Again, in the Tempeſt : 
c Mo widows of this buſineſs making,” Many other inſtances might 
be added. The word is found in almoſt every book of that age. This 
correction being leſs violent than Mr. Theobald's, I have inſerted it in 
the text. What though I ſhould allow you had more beauty than he, 
(ſays Roſalind,) though by my faith, &c.“ (for ſuch is the force of As in 
the next line) © mult you therefore treat him with diſdain ?”* In Antony 
and Cleopatra we meet with a paſſage conſtructed nearly in the ſame 
manner : 

. 660 


Say, this becomes him, 
& (As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed 
% Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh,) yet &c.“ 

Again, more appoſitely, in Camden's Remaines, p. 190, edit. 1605: 
ce I force not of ſuch fooleries; but if I have any ſkill in ſooth-ſaying 
(as in ſooth I have noze,) it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall change copie 
from a duke to a king.” MALONE. 5 

I Of nature's ſale-work :] i. e. thoſe works that nature makes up 
careleſsly and without exactneſs. The alluſion is to the practice of me- 
chanicks, whoſe work beſpoke is more elaborate than that which is 
made up for chance- cuſtomers, or to ſell in quantities to retailers, which 
is called ſale-wwork., WARBURTON, | 

2 That can entame my ſpirits to your ⁊vorſbip.] So, in Much ade 
about nothings | 
Z 60 * my wild heart to thy loving hand.” STEZVENS. 
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Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain ? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman: Tis ſuch tools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-favour'd children: 
Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper, 
Than any of her lineaments can ſhow her.— 
But, miſtreſs, know yourſelf; down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear,— 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer ; 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffers. 
So, take her to thee, ſhepherd ;—fare you well. 

Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together; 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. 

Roſe. He's fallen in love with her foulneſs “, and ſhe?ll 
fall in love with my anger: If it be ſo, as faſt as ſhe an- 
ſwers thee with frowning looks, III ſauce her with bitter 
words. Why laok you ſo upon me? | 
Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 

Ro. J pray you, do not fall in love with me, 

For I am falſer chan vows made in wine: 

Beſides, I like you not : If you will know my houſe, 
*T1s at the tuft of olives, here hard by: 

Will you go, ſiſter ? — Shepherd, ply her hard :— 

Come, ſiſter :—Shepherdeſs, look on him better, 

And be not proud: though all the world could ſee, 

None could be ſo abus'd in ſight as hes. | 

Come, to our flock. * [ Exeunt Ros. CEL. and CokIx. 


3 Foul is moſt foul, being foul ts be a ſcoffer.] The ſenſe is, the ugly 
ſeem moſt ugly, when, though ugly, they are ſcoffers. JornsoN. 
4 — with her Ze! The old copy reads —;your foulneſs. Cor- 
rected by Sir Thomas Hanmer. MALONE. 3 
5 — though all the world could ſee, | 
None could be ſo abus'd in fight as be.] Though all mankind could 
look en you, none could be ſo deceived as to think you beautiful but he. 
8 ; (FED. Eine of JokRsox. 


O 3 1 Phe, 
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Phe. Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might; 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt ſight??“ 
Sil. Sweet e | 
Phe. Ha ! what ſay'ſ thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 
Phe. Why, I am ſorry for thee, gentle Surius. 
Sil. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be: 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 
Phe. Thou haſt my love; Is not that an + ö 
Sil. I would have you. 
Phe. Why, that were covetouſneſs. 
Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love : 
But fince that thou canſt talk of love ſo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 
I will endure; and I'll employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recompence, 
Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ d. 
Sil. So holy, and ſo perfect is my love, ä 
And ] in ſuch a poverty of grace, 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harveſt reaps ; looſe now and then 
A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that I'll live upon. 


s Dead ſbepberd, now I find thy ſaw of might 3 
Who ever lov' d, that lov'd not at firſt Gghe ?1. "The ſecond of theſe 


lines is from Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1637, ſig. B b, where it 
ftands thus : | 
6 Where both deliberate, the love is ſlight: 

«© Whoever low'd, that lov'd not at fir fight?” STEEVENS. 
This poem of Marlowe's was ſo popular (as appears from many of the 
contemporary writers,) that a quotation from it muſt have been known 
at once, at leaſt by the more enlightened part of the audience. Our 
author has again alluded to it in the Tawo Gentlemen of Verona,—The 
& dead ſhepherd,” Marlowe, was killed in a brothel in 1593. Two 
editions of Hero and Leander, I believe, had been publiſhed before the 
year 1690 ; it being entered in the Stationers? Books, Sept. wy 15935 


and CES in 1597. MALONE, 
Phe, 
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Phe. Know'ſt thou the youth that ſpoke to me ere-while ? 
Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft; | 
And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, 
That the old Carlot once was maſter of. | 
Phe. Think not I love him, though I aſk for him; 
Tis but a peeviſh boy :—yet he talks well; | 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, 
When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear. 
It is a pretty youth ;—Not very 1 — — | 
But, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes him: 
He'll make a proper man: The beſt thing in im 
Is his complexion ; and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall; yet for his years he's tall: 
His leg is but ſo fo ; and yet *tis well: 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lip; 
A little riper and more luſty red | : 
Than that mix'd in his cheek ; twas juſt the difference 
Betwixt the conftant red, and mingled damaſk. 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 8 
To fall in love with him: but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
I have more cauſe 7 to hate him than to love him: 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 
He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black, 
And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me: 5 
I marvel, why I anfwer*d not again: > 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 
111 write to him a very taunting letter, | 
And thou ſhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 2 
Phe. I'Il write it ſtraight; : 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart: 
F will be bitter with him, and paſſing ſhort: 
Go with me, SHYIAL 7 one 
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[Exeunt, | 


. 7 I bave more cauſe—] I, which ſeems to have been inadvertently- 
omitted in the old copy, was inſerted by the editor of the fecond folio. | 
55 55 5 7 MALONE. 
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er SCENE I. 
The ſame, 


Enter Rosatind, CELIA, and JaQUES». 

Jag. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better ® ac- 
quainted with thee. 

Ro/. They ſay, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jag. Lam ſo; I do love it better than laughing. 
| R/. Thoſe, that are in extremity of either, are abo- 

minable fellows; and betray themſelves to every modern 
cenſure, worſe than drunkards. 

Fag. Why, *tis good to be ſad and ſay nothing. 

Ro/. Why then, *tis good to be a poſt. 

Jag. J have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation ; nor the muſician” s, which is fantaſtical ; nor 
the courtier's, which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, Which 
is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politick ; nor 
the lady's, which 1 is nice; nor the lover's, which is all 
theſe: but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded 
of many ſimples, extracted from many objects, and, in- 
deed, the ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which 
my often rumination ® wraps me in a moſt humorous 
ſadneſs. - 

Re. A er! By my faith, you have great reaſon 
to be ſad: I fear, you have ſold your own lands, to ſee 
other men's; then, to have ſeen much, and to have no- 
thing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jag. Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 


Enter OR LAN DO. 


Ro/. And your experience makes you ſad: I had rather 
have a fool to make me merry, than experience to make 
me ſad; and to travel for 1 it too. 


8 — /et me be better—] Be, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
added by the editor of the ſecond folio”. MAL ONE. 

9 — my often rumination—] The old copy has—by often. Correct- 
ed by the editor of the ſecond folio. Perhaps we ſhould rather read 
« and which, by often rumination, wraps me in a moſt humorous 
ſadneſs,” Matrox E. 

Orl. 
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Or. Good day, and happineſs, dear Roſalind ! 
Jag. Nay then, God be wi you, an you talk in blank 
verſe. | | ' + Tio 

Roſ. Farewel, monſieur traveller: Look, you liſp, and 
wear ſtrange ſuits; diſable all the benefits of your own 
country ; be out of love with your nativity, and almoſt 
chide God for making you that countenance you are ; or 
I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a gondola *,— Why, 
how now, Orlando ! where have you been all this while ? 
You a lover ?—An you ſerve me ſuch another trick, never 
come in my ſight more. FO 

Orl. My fair Roſalind, I come within an hour of my 
promiſe. _ - | 

Ro. Break an hour's promiſe in love? He that will 
divide a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a 
part of the thouſandth part of a minute in the affairs of 
love, it may be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clap'd him 
o' the ſhoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. 

Or. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 

Ro. Nay, an you be ſo tardy, come no more in my 
ſight ; I had as lief be woo'd of a ſnail. 

Orl. Of a ſnail ? 

R/. Ay, of a ſnail; for though he comes ſlowly, he 
carries his hquſe on his head ; a better jointure, I think, 
than you can make a woman“: Beſides, he brings his de- 
ftiny with him. 

Orl. What's that? | | 

Ro. Why, horns ; which ſuch as you are fain to be 
beholden to your wives for: but he comes armed in his 
fortune, and prevents the ſlander of his wife. 7 


1 ſzvam in a gondola.—] That is, been at Venice, the ſeat at that 
time of all licentiouſneſs, where the young Engliſh gentlemen waſted 
their fortunes, debaſed their morals, and ſometimes loſt their religion. 

The faſhion of travelling, which prevailed very much in our author's 
time, was conſidered by the wiſer men as one of the principal cauſes of 
corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cenſured by Aſcham in his 
Sckoolmaſter, and by biſhop Hall in his Quo Vadis; and is here, and in 
other paſiages, ridiculed by Shakſpeare. JonNsox. | 
2 — than you can make a woman :] Old Copy—you make a woman. 
Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer, MALoNnE., | | 
Orl. 
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Orl. Virtue is no horn-maker ; ; and my Rofalind i is 
virtuous. 

Roſ. And I am your Roſalind. 

Cel. It pleaſes him to call you fo ; but he hath a Roſa- 
Iind of a better leer than yow?. 

Re. Come, woo me, woo the ; for now I am in a holy- 
day humour, and like enough to conſent.— What would 
you fay to me now; an I were your very very Roſalind ? - 

Orl. I would Kiſs, before I ſpoke. | 

Ro/. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt ; and when you 
were gravell'd for lack of matter, you might take occaſion 
to kiſs. Very good orators, when they are out, they will 
ſpit ; and for lovers, Taking (God v warn us 1) matter, the 
cleanlieſt ſhift is to kiſs. 

Orl. How if the kiſs be denied ? 

Rof. Then the pate you to entreaty, and there beging 
new matter. 
Orl. Who could be out, being before his beloved 

miſtreſs ? + - 

Ro. Marry, that ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs ; ; 
or I ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. 39 f 
Or. What, of _- ſuit ? a, 5 a i fi 

Rof. Not out of your a an et out o our t. 
Am 40 1 your Roſalind: pparel, 7 y 

Orl. I take ſome joy to ſay you are, becauſe 1 would be 
talking of her. 

Ro/. Well, in her ; perſon, I "ey will not have you, 

Or. Then, 3 in mine own perſon, I die.. 

Ro/. No, faith, die by attorney, The poor world is 
almoſt fix thouſand. years old, and in all this time there 
was not any man died in his own perſon, videlicet, in a 
love cauſe. Troilus had his brains daſh'd out with a 
_ Grecian club; yet he did what he could to die before; 
and he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would 


3 2 Roſalind of a better leer than you. 5 Me e. of a better feature, 
der eee or colour, than you. So, in P. Holland's Pliny, B. XXxXI. 
ii. p. 403. The word feems to be derived from the Saxon Hleare, 
Ae frons, vultus. Tol LET. 
In the notes on the Canterbury Tales of my vo. Iv. 2 20, 
lere is ſuppoſed to mean in. 8 
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have lived many a fair year, though Hero had turn'd nun, 
if it had not been for a hot midſummer night: for, good 
youth, he went but forth to waſh him in the Helleſpont, 
and, being taken with the cramp, was drown'd; and the 
fooliſh chroniclers of that age“ found it was—Hero of 
Seftos. But theſe are all lies; men have died from time 
to time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love. 
Orl. I would not have my right Roſalind of this nd; ; 
for, I proteſt, her frown might kill me. 

- Rof. By this hand, it will not kill a fly: But come, now 
T will be your Roſalind in a more coming-0n diſpoſition ; ; 
and aſk me what you will, I will grant it. 
Or. Then love me, Rofalind: 
Rof. Ves, faith will I, fridays, and faturdays, and all, 
Orl. And wilt thou have me ? e 
R/. Ay, and twenty ſuch. 
Orl. What ſay*ſt thou? 
Rof. Are you not good? 
Orl. I hope ſo. 
Ro. Why then, can one deſire too much of a good 
thing ?—Come, ſiſter, you ſhall be the prieſt, and marry 
ns.—Give me you hand, Orlando What do you ſay, 


ſiſter? 
+ Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 
Cel. I cannot ſay the words. 
Ro/. You muſt begin, Will you, Orlando. — 
Cel. Go to — Will * Orlando, have to wife this 


Rofalind ? . : 
Or. I will. 
Ro/. Ay, but when? | 
Orl. Why now; as faſt as ſhe can marry us. | 
 Ro/. Then you muſt ſay,.— I take thee, Roſalind, for wifey 
Orl. I take thee, Roſalind, for wife. 


43 cles of that Ag cn] Sir T. Hanmer reads — coroners, by 

the advice, as Dr. Warburton hints, of ſome anonymous critick. 
; Jon N SON. 
Mr. Edwards propoſes the ſame emendation, and ſupports it by a 
paſſage in Hamlet: „ The coroner hath ſat on her, and finds it-Cbri- 
Sian burial, I believe, however, the old copy is right; Gough found is. 

e uſed in its forenſick ſenſe. MALON E. K 
38 of. 
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Ro. I might aſk you for your commiſſion ; but, —T do 
take thee, Orlando, for my huſband : There's a girl goes 
before the-prieſt 5 ; and, certainly, a woman's thought 
ruzs before her actions. 1 Be 

Orl. So do all thoughts; they are wing'd. 

Rof. Now tell me, how long you would have her, after 
you. have poſleſs*d her. | e 

Orl. For ever, and a day. 

Ro/. Say a day, without the ever: No, no, Orlando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
maids are May when they are maids, but the ſky changes 
when they are wives. I will be more jealous of thee than 
a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen; more clamorous 
than a parrot againſt rain; more new-fangled than an 
ape ; more giddy in my defires than a monkey : I will 
weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountains, and I will 
do that when you are diſpos'd to be merry; I will laugh 
like a hyen /, and that when thou art inclined to fleep. 


5 — There's a girl goes before the pricft ;] Surely we ſhould read 
There a girl goes before the prieſt. i. e. there, viz. in ſaying, © I ds 
take thee for my huſband,” a girl anticipates the prieſt ; is ready with her 
anſwer before the queſtion, © Wilt thou take &c.” is put to her. 
The reading of the old copy is to me unintelligible. MALONE. 

6 I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain, ] There be- 
ing nothing in mythology to which theſe words could relate, I ſome 
years ago conjectured that the alluſion muſt have been to ſome well-known 
canduit, Very ſoon after my note was printed, I found my conjecture con- 
firmed, and obſerved in A SECOND AyyPeNnDix to my SUPPLEMENT 
to Shakſpeare, printed in 1783, p. 13, that our author without doubt 
alluded to the ancient Cross in Cheapfide, at the Eaſt fide of which 
(ſays Stowe) „a curious wrought tabernacle of gray marble was then 
| ſet up, [in the year 1596,] and in the ſame an alabaſter image of 
DrANA, and water conveyed from the Thames, prilling from her naked 
breaſt.” Survey or LONDON, p. 484, edit. 1618. MALOoN RE. 

Statues, and particularly that of Diana, with water conveyed through 
them to give them the appearance of weeping figures, were anciently a 
frequent ornament of fountains. So, in Roſamond's Epiſtle to Henry II. 

by Drayton : 0 . 622 
„ Here in the garden wrought by curious hands 
, Naked Diana in the fountain tands.” WHaALLEv. 

7 Iwill laugh like a hyen,—] The bark of the hyena very much 

reſembles a loud laugh. So, in the Cobler's Propbecy, 1594: _*' 
% You laugb hyena-like, weep like a crocodile,” STEEVENS. 


Orl. 
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Or. But will my Roſalind do ſo? 

Ro/. By my life, ſhe will do as I do. 

O-rl. O, but ſhe is wile. 

Ro/. Or elſe ſhe could not have the wit to do this: the 
wiſer, the waywarder: Make the doors * upon a woman's 
wit, and it will out at the caſement ; ſhut that, and *twill 
out at the key-hole : ſtop that, *twill fly with the ſmoke 
out at the chimney. 

Or]. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he might 
fay,—Wit, whither wilt 9 ? 

Ro/. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you 
met your wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 

Orl. And what wit could wit have to excuſe that ? 

Ro/. Marry, to ſay, —ſhe came to ſeek you there. You 
ſhall never take her without her anſwer *, unleſs you take 
her without her tongue. O that woman that cannot make 


8 — make the doors] This is an expreſſion uſed in ſeveral of the 

midland counties, inſtead of bar the doors. So, in the Commedy ef Errors: 
& The doors are made againſt you,” STEEVENS. 

9 — Wit, whither wilt * | This was an exclamation much in uſe, 
when any one was either talking nonſenſe, or uſurping a greater ſhare 
in converſation than juſtly belonged to him. So, in the preface to 
Greene's Groat's-worth of Wit, 1620: 

&« Wit, whither wilt thou £ Woe is me, 
Thou“ haſt brought me to this miſerie.“ 

The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in Taylor the water- 
poet, and ſeems to have been the title of ſome ludicrous performance. 

| STEEVENSs 

If I remember right, theſe are the firſt words of an old madrigal. 

f MAL ONE. 


ale, ver. 10138-10149: 
6 Ye, fire, quod Proſerpine, and wol ye ſo? 
« Now by my modre Ceres ſoule J ſwere, 
cc That I ſhall yeve hire ſuffiſant anſwere, 
cc And alle women after for hire fake; 
e That though they ben in any gilt ytake, 
4c With face bold they ſhul hemſelve excuſe, 
cc And bere hem doun that wolden hem accuſe, 
6 For lacke of anſwere, non of us ſhul dien. 
« Al had ye ſeen a thing with bothe youre eyen, 
«© Yet ſhul we ſo viſage it hardely, 
«© And wepe and ſwere and chiden ſubtilly, 
4c That ye ſhull ben as lewed as ben gees.” e 
| | er 


cbantes 


1 . ® arg never take her without her anſwer,] See Chaucer, Mar- 
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206 , LIE ETD _ 25 
her fault her huſband's occaſion *?, let her never nurſe her 
child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. RY 
Or1l. For theſe two hours, Roſalind, I will leave thee. 
- Ref. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 
Orl. I muſt attend the duke at dinner; by two o'clock 
Iwill be with thee again, © ; 
R/. Ay; go your ways, go your ways ;—T knew what 
you would prove; my friends told me as much, and J 
thought no leſs :—that flattering tongue of yours won me: 
—'tis but one caft away, and ſo,—-come, death.—Two 
o'clock is your hour? | | 
Orl. Ay, ſweet Roſalind: ON | = 
Rof. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and ſo God mend 
me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if 
break one jot of your promiſe, or come one minute 
Lind your hour, I will think you the moſt pathetical 
break-promiſe 3, and the moſt hollow lover, and the moſt 
unworthy of her you call Rofalind, that may be choſen 
out of the groſs band of the unfaithful: therefore beware 
my cenſure, and keep your promiſe. | 
Orl. With no leſs religion, than if thou wert indeed my 
Roſalind : So, adieu. 
Rof. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines all ſuch 
offenders, and let time try: Adieu! [Exit ORLAN Do. 
Cel. Vou have ſimply miſuſed our ſex in your love- 
prate: we muſt have your doublet and hoſe pluck'd over 
our head, and ſhew the world what the bird hath done to 
er own neſt “. | | 
Fe. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou 


2 — make her fault ber huſband's occaſion, ] That is, repreſent ber 
Fault as occafioned by her huſband. JoxnsoN. 

3 — 1 will think you the moſt pathetical break-promiſe,] The ſame 
epithet occurs again in Lowe's Labour's Loft, and with as little apparent 
meaning: — moſt pathetical nit. STEEVENS. | 

I believe, by patbetical break-promiſe Roſalind means a lover whoſe 
falſehood would moſt deepl affe his miſtreſs. MALONE. 

4 — to ber own neſt.] So, in Lodge's Reſalynde: © And I pray you 
(quoth Aliena) if your robes were off, what mettal are you made of, that 
you are ſo ſatyricall againſt women? Is it not a foule bird defiles her 
owne neſt?” STxzvVaNns | : 

e | didſt 
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didſt know how many fathom deep I am in love! But it 
cannot be ſounded ; my affection hath an unknown bot- 
tom, like the bay of Portugal. i 
Cel. Or rather, bottomleſs; that as faſt as you pour 
affection in, it runs out. 85 
 Rof. No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that was 
begot of thought 5, conceiv*d of ſpleen, and born of mad- 
neſs ; that blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes, 
| becaufe his own are out, let him be judge, how deep I 
am in love: —I'Il tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of 
the ſight of Orlando: I'll go find a ſhadow, and ſigh till 
he come. ; . 

Cel. And I'll ſleep. Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. 
Another part of the foreft. 
Enter Jaques, aud Lorgs, in the habit of forefters, 
Jag. Which is he that kill'd the deer? | 
1. Lord. Sir, it was I. | 
Jag. Let's preſent him to the duke, like a Roman con- 
queror ; and it would do well to ſet the deer's horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory: Have you no ſong, 
foreſter, for this purpoſe ? | £2 
2. Lord. Yes, fir. | | 
Faq. Sing it; *'tis no matter how it be in tune, fo it 
make noiſe enough. a 8 
à. What ſpall he have, that kilPd the deer? 
2. His leather ſein, and horns to wear *. 


5 of thought,] That is, of melancholy; See a note on T1velftb 
Tights Act 1 She pined in thought—," Maron Es. 
© His leather ſkin and horns to wear. ] Shakſpeare ſeems to have form- 
ed this ſong on a hint afforded by the novel which furniſhed. him with 
the plot of his play. “ What news, Forreſter? Haſt thou wounded 
ſome deere, and loſt him in the fall? Care not, man, for ſo ſmall a loſſe; 
thy fees was but the ſtinne, the ſhoulders, and the horns.” Lodge's 
Rofalynde, or Euphbues's Golden Legacies 1592. For this quotation the 
reader is indebted to Mr, Malone, STEIXVERS. | 
iS 4 1. Then 


» 
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1. Then fing him hoine © 
T ake thou no ſcorn, to wear the horn; ( The reſt ſhall 
It was a creſt ere thou was? born. 1 bear this but 
1. Thy father's father wore it; ( den. 
2. And thy father bore it : | | 
All. The horn, the horn, the Iufty horn, walk 
Ts not a thing to laugh to ſcorn. © [Exeunt, 


S O EN E HE. 


Enter Ros ALIX D and CELIA. 


Ro/. How ſay you now ? Is it not paſt two o'clock ? and 
here much Orlando?! 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled brain, 
he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth—to 
fleep: Look, who comes here. | 


Enter SILVIUS, 


Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth 
My gentle Phebe did bid me give you this : 
? [gives a letter. 


I know not the contents; but, as I gueſs, | 
By the ſtern brow, and waſpiſn action 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 


7 The foregoing noiſy ſcene was introduced only to fill up an interval, 
which is to repreſent two hours. This contraction of the time we might 
impute to poor Roſalind's impatience, but that a few minutes after we 
find Orlando ſending his excuſe. I do not ſee that by any probable di- 
viſion of the acts this abſurdity can be obviated. JoxnsoN. 

8 — and bere much Orlando J] Much in our author's time was an 
expreſſion denoting admiration. So, in K. Henry IV. P. II: 

66 What, with two points on your ſhoulder? much !“ 

Again, in the Taming of the Shrew : | 

| « *Tis much !—Servant, leave me and her alone.” MarLonr. 

Here's much Orlando; i. e. here's no Orlando, or, we may look for 
him. We have ftill the uſe of this expreſſion, as when we ſay, ſpeak- 
ing of a perſon who we ſuſpe& will not keep his appointment, „Ay, 
you will be ſure to ſee him there much! Wrar rey. > 

So the vulgar yet ſay, „I ſhall get much by that no doubt, meaning 
that they ſhall get nothing. MAL ONE. 5 
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It bears an angry tenour : pardon me, 8 555 
I am but as a guiltleſs meſſenger. | 
Rof. Patignce herſelf would ftartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer; bear this, bear all: | 
She ſays, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud; and, that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as phœnix: Od's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes ſhe ſo to me? Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 
Sil. No, I proteſt, I know not the contents; 
Phebe did write it. | | 
Ro/. Come, come, you are a fool, 
And turn'd into the extremity of love. 
I ſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, 
A freeſtone-colour'd hand; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but twas her hands; 
She has « buff hand: but that's no matter: 
I ſay, ſhe never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. _ 
Sil. Sure, it is hers. : ne _-. 
 Rof. Why, tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challengers ; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian 5 woman's gentle brain“ | 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention, Ka 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect | 
Than in their countenance :—Will you hear the letter? 
Sil. So pleaſe you, for I never heard it yet; | 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 
Ro/. She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant writes. 
Art thou god to ſhepherd turn d, reads. 
That a maiden's heart hath burn d, ?“ 
Can a woman rail thus? * a 
Sil. Call you this railing? ? 
Reſ. Why, thy godhead laid apart, + 
War thou with a woman*s heart? 


c 


4 — woman's gentle brain=—] Old copy amen. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. MAL ONE. 33 
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Did you ever hear ſuch railing ?f= — 
|  Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 
| That could do no vengeance 5 to me. 
Meaning me a beaſt. — 5 Ho 
1f the ſeorn of your bright eyne _ e 
Have power to raiſe ſuch love in nine, 
 Alack, in me what ſtrange effett | 
Would they work in mild e 4 
 Whiles you chid me, I did love; 
How then might your et move? 
He, that brittgs this love to thee, 
Little knows this lobe in me: | 


And by him ſeal up thy mind; . 


- ww 


Whether that thy youth and kind * / 
Vill the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can male; 
Or elſe by him my love deny, 
And then Lil tudy how to die. 
Sil. Call you this chiding? * 7 
Cel. Alas, poor ſhepherd!  ' _ BIG 
Rof. Do you pity him? no, he deſerves no pity.— Wilt 
thou love ſuch a woman ?—What, to make thee an inſtru- 
ment, and play falſe ſtrains upon thee ! not to be endur- 
ed !—Well, go your way to her, (for, I ſee, love hath made 
thee a tame ſnake ?,) and ſay this to her; — That if ſhe 
love me, I charge her to love thee : if ſhe will not, 1 
will never have her, unleſs thou intreat for her. — If 
you be a true lover, hence, and not a word; for here 
comes more company. — i © [Exit Stpvivns, 
5 ven gn; AN for miſchief. Jonwson, * 
6 = youth and kind} Kind is the old word for nature. Jouxsox. 
7 I ſet, love bath made thee a tame ſnake,] This term was, in 
our author's time, frequently uſed to expreſs a poor contemptible fel- 
low. So, in Sir Fobn Oldcafile, 1600: 4 and you, poor ſaales, 
eome ſeldom to a booty. Again, in Lord Cromwell, 1602: 
“ the pooreſt ſnake, 
That feeds on lemons, pilchards—. MALONEs 
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| Enter OL1vss. 


Oli. Good morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you know 
Where, in the purlieus of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheep-cote, fenc'd about with olive-trees ? | 

Cel. Weſt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, | 0 
Left on your right hand 7, brings you to the place: 
But at this hour the houſe doth keep itſelf, 
There's none within. n e 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then ſhould I know you by deſcription ; 
Such garments, and ſuch years : 2 he boy is fair, 
Of female fawour,. and beftows himſelf 
Like a ripe fifter: but the woman low *, 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the houſe I did enquire for? 
Cel. It is no boaſt, being aſk*d, to ſay, we are. 

Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both; 
And to that youth, he calls his Rofalind, 
He ſends this bloody napkin®; Are you he ? 
 Ro/. I am: What muſt we underſtand by this? 
Oli. Some of my ſhame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 

This handkerchief was ſtain' d. 
Cel. I pray you, tell it. 

Oli. When laſt the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promiſe to return again * _ 
Within an hour * ; and, pacing through the foreſt, 


7 Left on your right hand,—] i. e. paſſing by the rank of oziers, and 
leaving them on your right hand, you will reach the place. MALoNE.. 
but the woman low,] But, which is not in the old copy, was 
added by the editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the metre. I ſuſpect, 

it is not the word omitted, but have nothing better to propoſe. 
<4 F MALoNE. 
9 — napkin,] i. e. bandtercbief. So, in Othello: 
| % Your napkin is too little.“ -STEEVENS. 
1 Within an hour;] We muſt read, within t2vo hours, JOHNSONs 
May not within an hour ſignify within a certain time? TYRWHIT Te 
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Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy ?, 

Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aſide, 

And, mark, what object did preſent itſelf! zvD 

Under an old oak *, whoſe boughs were-moſs'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, xy, 
A wretched ragged man, o'er-grown with hair, 

Lay ſleeping on his back: about his neck 

A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who with her head, nimble 1n threats, approach'd 

The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, - -- 

And with indented glides did ſlip away 

Into a buſh : under which buſh's ſhade | 1 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry“, Lay 


2 — of ſcueet and bitter fancy, ] i. e. love, which is always thus de- 
ſcribed by our old poets, as compoſed of contraries. See a note on Ro- 
meo and Fuliet, Act I. ſc. ii. So, in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1590: „1 
have noted the variable diſpoſition of fancy, — a bitter pleaſure wrapt 
in ſweet prejudice.” MAL ONE. 3 
3 Under an old oak, &c. ] The paſſage ſtands thus in Lodge's Novel. 
4 Saladyne wearie with wandring up and downe, and hungry with long 
faſting, finding a little cave by the ſide of a thicket, eating ſuch fruite as 
the forreſt did affoord, and contenting himſelf with ſuch drinke as na- 
ture had provided, and thirſt made delicate, after his repaſt he fell in a 
dead ſleepe. As thus he lay, a hungry lyon came hunting downe the 
edge of the grove for pray, and eſpying Saladyne, began to ceaze upon 
him: but ſeeing he lay till without any motion, he left to touch him, 
for that lyons hate to pray on dead carkaſſes: and yet defirous to have 
ſome. foode, the lyon lay downe and watcht to ſee if he would ftirre, 
While thus Saladyne ſlept ſecure, fortune that was careful of her cham- 
pion, began to ſmile, and brought it ſo to paſſe, that Roſader (having 
ftricken a deere that but lightly hurt fled through the thicket) came 
pong downe by the grove with a boare-ſpeare in .his hande in great 
aſte, he ſpyed where a man lay aſleepe, and a lyon faſt by him: amaz- 
ed at this ſight, as he ſtood gazing, his noſe on the ſodaine bledde, which 
made him conjeQure it was ſome friend of his. Whereupon drawing 
more nigh, he might eaſily diſcerne his viſage, and perceived by his phiſ- 
nomie that it was his brother Saladyne, which drave Roſader into a 
deepe paſhon, as a man perplexed, &c.—But the preſent time craved no 
ſuch doubting ambages : for he muſt eyther reſolve to hazard his life for 
his reliefe, or elſe ſteale away and leave him to the crueltie of the lyon. 
In which doubt hee thus briefly debated,” &c. STEEV ENS... 
4 A lioneſs, wvith udders all-drawon dry,] So, in Arden of Feuer- 


am, 15923 | 
4 . ; > Cf comm the 


* 
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Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the fleeping man ſhould ſtir; for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt, 

To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead: 

This ſeen, Orlando did approach the man, 

And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

Cel. O, I have heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother; * 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 5 
That liv'd ' mongſt men. 

Oli. And well he might ſo do, 

For well I know he was unnatural, 
Ro/. But, to Orlando ;—Did he leave kim tags, 


Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? 


Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd ſo; 
But kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 
Made him ive battle to the lioneſs, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which burtling © 
From Miſerddle ſlumber I awak'd. 
Cel. Are you his brother? 
Reſ. Was it you he reſcu'd ? 
Cel. Was't you that did ſo oft contrive to kill him? 
Oli. Twas I; but 'tis not I: I do not ſhame 
To tell you what ! was, ſince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am, 
Roſ. But, for the bloody napkin ?— 
Oli. By, and by. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us evi 5 
Tears our recountments had moſt re; th bath'd, 
As how I came into that deſert place *; 


cc the Ee, lioneſs, 
«© When ſhe is dry-ſuckt of her eager young. STEEVENS. 
5 And be did render bim—] i. e. deſcribe him. MaLoNE. . 
6 in which hurtling] To burtle 1 1s to move with _— and | 
tumult, So, in Fulius Ceſar : h 
| c A noiſe of battle burtled in the air,” 
Again, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 1599: hearing of the gang3 
ef good fellows that burtled and buſtled ther, c.“ STEEVENS. 
* As how I came into that deſert faces] believe, a line following 
this has been loſt. MALonz, . 
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In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me freſh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 
Who led me inftantly unto his cave, 
There ſtripp'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lioneſs had torn fome fleſh away, 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Roſalind. | 
Brief, I recover'd him; bound up his wound; 
And, after ſome ſmall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, 
He ſent me hither, ſtranger as I am, | 
To tell this ſtory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in this blood ?, unto the ſhepherd youth 
＋ E he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 
Cel. Why, how now, Ganymed? ſweet Ganymed? | 
ö [Ros AL IN D Faint. 
Oli. Many will ſwoon when they do look on blood. 
Cel. There is more in it: Couſin Ganymed! 
Oli. Look, he recovers. EY 
Ro/. I would, I were at home. 
Cel. We'll lead you thither ;— | 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 
Oli. Be of good cheer, youth :—You a man ?—Youlack 
a man's heart. 4-1 | | 
R/. I do fo, I confeſs it. Ah, ſirꝰ, a body would 
think this was well counterfeited : I pray you, tell your 
brother how well I counterfeited.—Heigh ho! 
Oli. This was not counterfeit ; there is too great teſti- 
mony in your complexion, that it was a paſſion of earneſt, 
Ke. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. - 


7 Dy'd in this Blood,] Thus the old copy. The editor of the ſe- 
cond folio changed this blood unneceſſarily to — his blood. Oliver 
points to the handkerchief, when he preſents it; and Roſalind could not 
doubt whoſe blood it was after the account that had been before given. 
| ; 1 MALON E. 
8 Couſin Ganymed !] Celia in her firſt fright forgets Roſalind's cha- 
rater and diſguiſe, and calls out coin, then recollects herſelf, and ſays 
Ganymed. Jonnson. | 
9 Ab, Sir,.] The old copy reads—Ah, Sirra, &c. Corrected by 
the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. on 
* ; | : | 2. 
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Oli. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man. 

Boſe So I do; but, faith, I ſhould have been a woman 
by Fa 

Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw 
homewards:— Good fir, go with us. 

Oli. That will I, for I muſt bear anſwer back 
How you excuſe my brother, Roſalind. 

Ro/. I ſhall. deviſe ſomething : But, I pray you, com- 
mend my counterfeiting to him: Will you go? [ Exeunt, 


n 


—— _—_— 2 1 
—_> — 
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„ 
The ſame. 
Enter ToucysSTONE, and AUDREY. , 


Touch. We ſhall finda time, Audrey; patience, gentle 

Audrey. 

Aud. Faith, the prieſt was good enough, for all the old 

gentleman's ſaying. : 
Touch, A moſt wicked fir Oliyer, Audrey, a moſt vile 

Mar-text. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the 


| foreſt lays claim to you. 
Aud. Ay, I know who *tis ; he hath no intereſt in me 


in the world : here comes the man you mean, 
Enter WILLIAM. | 
Pouch. It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown: By 
my troth, we that have good wits, have much to anſwer 
for; we ſhall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 
Will. Good even, Audrey. 
Aud. God ye good even, William. 


Will. And good even to you, fir. 8 
Touch. Good even, gentle friend: Cover thy head, 


cover thy head; nay, pr'ythee, be cover'd. How ol 
are you, friend ? | 

Will. Five and twenty, fir. 

Touch, A ripe age; Is thy name, William ? 


Fs: | Will, by 
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Fill. William, fir. e | 

Touch. A fair name: Waſt born 'the foreſt here? 
Mill. Ay, fir, I thank Ge. 6 

Touch. Thank God ;—a good anſwer : Art rich? 

' Fill. Faith, fir, fo, ſo. | | | 

Touch. So, fo, is good, very good, very excellent good: 
Hand yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou wiſe? 

Will. Ay, fir, I have a pretty wit. 5 | . 
Touch. Why, thou ſay'ſt well. I do now remember a 
ſaying; The fool dath think he is aviſe, but the wiſe man 
nous himſelf to be a fool. The heathen philoſopher, 
when he had a defire to eat a grape *, would open his 
lips when he put it into his mouth; meaning thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. You do 
love this maid “? 

Will. I do, fir. 

Touch. Give me your hand: Art thou learned? 
Mill. No, fir. * | | 
Touch. 'Then learn this of me; To have, is to have : 
For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, being pour'd 
out of a cup into a glaſs, by filling the one doth empty 
the other: For all your writers do conſent, that %% is 
he; now you are not 1%, for I am he. | 

Will. Which he, fir. | | 
Touch. He, fir, that muſt marry this woman: There- 
fore, you, clown, abandon, —which is in the vulgar, 

1 The beathen pbiloſopber, when he had a defire to eat a grape, &c.] 
This was deſigned as a ſneer on the ſeveral trifling and inſignificant ſayings 
and actions, recorded of the ancient philoſophers, by the writers of their 
lives, ſuch as Diogenes Laertius, Philoſtratus, Eunapius, &c. as appears 
from its being introduced by one of their wiſe ſayings. WAR BURTON. 

A book called The Dictes and Sayinges of the Philoſophers, was print- 
ed by Caxton in 1477. [t was tranſlated out of French into Engliſh by 
Lord Rivers. From this performance, or ſome republication of it, 


Shakſpeare's knowledge of theſe philoſophical trifles might be derived. 
E 5 | Sp STEEVENS. 
7 — meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat, and lips to opens 
' Youdolove this maid ?] Part of this dialogue ſeems to have grown out 
of the novel on which the play is formed: Phebe is no latice for your 
Ups, and her grapes hang ſo hie, that gaze at them you may, but touch 
em you cannot. MALONE. | CS - 
3 | leave, 
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leave, —the ſociety,.—which in the booriſh is, company, 
—of this female, —which in the common is, —woman, 


which together is, abandon the ſociety of this female; or, 


clown, thou periſheſt; or, to thy better underſtanding, 
dieſt; or, to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, tranſlate 
thy life into death, thy liberty into bondage : I will deal 
in poiſon with thee, or in baſtinado, or in ſteel ; I will 
bandy with thee in faction; I will o'er-run thee with 
policy ; I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways ; there- 
fore tremble, and depart. ates | 

Aud. Do, good William. | 

Will. God reſt you merry, fir. [Ei 


5 Enter Cox ix. 
Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſeek you; come, away, 


AWAY « | 
Touch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey ;—I attend, I at- 
tend. | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


The ſame. | Ea 3 * 


Enter ORLAN DO, and OLIVER. 


Or. Is't poſlible 3, that on ſo little acquaintaince you 


ſhould like her? that, but ſeeing, 1 ſhould love her ? 
and, loving, woo ? and, wooing, 
will you perſevere to enjoy her ? 


Oli. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, the | 


verty of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſudden woo- 
ing, nor her ſudden conſenting * ; but ſay with me, I love 


3 L' poſſible, &c.] Shakſpeare, by putting this queſtion into the 
mouth of Orlando, ſeems to have been aware of the impropriety which 
he had been guilty of by deſerting his original. In Lodge's Novel, the 
elder brother is inſtrumental in ſaving Aliena from a band of ruffians, 
who * thought to ſteale her away, and to give her to the king for a pre- 
Tent, hopeing, becauſe the king was a great teacher, by ſuch a gift to 
purchaſe all their pardons.” Without the intervention of this circum- 
ſtance, the paſſion of Aliena appears to be very haſty indeed. STzzv. 
nor her ſudden conſenting ;] Old Copy nor ſudden, Corrected 
by Mr. Rowe. MALON E. 5 5 
%% Wy Sf Aliena ; 


4 7 vs 35 72 


e ſhould grant? And 


— — — — — — — 
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Aliena ; ſay with her, that ſhe loves me; conſent wi 
both, that we may enjoy each other: it ſhall be to your 

d; for my father's houſe, and all the revenue that was 
| old fir Rowland's, will I eſtate upon you, and here live 
and die a 2 ſhepherd. 


Enter Ros AL I N p. 


| ol. You have my conſent. Let your weddin be to- 
morrow : thither will I invite the duke, and all his con- 
tented followers : Go you, and prepare Aliena ; Fs look 
723 here comes my Roſalind. 
756 God ſave you, brother. 
And you, fair ſiſter “. 
Ro. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to fn 
thee wear thy heart 1n a ſcarf, | 
Orl. It is my arm. 
- Ro/. I thought, thy heart had bean wounded wah Van 
claws. of a lion. x | 
Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 
Ro/. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to 
ſwoon, when he ſhew'd me your handkerchief ? 
Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 
Re. O, I know where you are :—Nay, *tis true; there 
was never any thing fo ſudden, but the fight of two rams 5, 
and Cæſar's thraſonical brag of—T came, jaw, and SW, 
came For your brother and my ſiſter no ſooner met, but 
they look' d; no ſooner look'd, but they lov'd ; no ſooner 
lov'd, but they ſigh'd; no ſooner ſigh'd, but they aſk d 
one acer the reaſon; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but 
they ſought the remedy : and in theſe degrees have they 
made a pair of ſtairs to marriage, which they will climb 


4. And you, fair ſiſter. ] I know not why Oliver ſhould call Roſalind 
fifter.. He takes her yet to be a man. I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, and 
you, and your fair Ae Jo OHNS8ON. 

Oliver ſpeaks to her in the character ſhe had aſſumed, of a woman 
courted by Orlando his brother. CHAMIER. 

5 — never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight of two rams, ] So, in 
Laneham's Account of Queen E lizabeth” Entertainment at Kennelwortb 


Caftle, 1575: 
6. — ootrageous in their racez az rams at their rut.” STEEVENS? 


5 | incontinent, 
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incontinent, or elſe be incontinent before marriage: 
they are in the very wrathof 1 
clubs cannot part them. 


Orl. They ſhall be married to-morrow ; and I will bid 


the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is 
to look into happineſs through another man's eyes! By 


ſo much the more ſhall I to-morrow be at the height of 


heart-heavineſs, by how much I ſhall think my brother 
happy, in having what he wiſhes for. 
Ro/. Why then, to-morrow I cannot ſerve your turn for 
Roſalind ? | 
. Orl. I can live no longer by thinking. 
Rof. I will weary you then no longer with idle talking. 
angling me then, (for now I ſpeak to ſome purpoſe,) that 


know you are a gentleman of good conceit : I ſpeak not 


this, that you "ſhould bear a good opinion of my know- 
ledge, inſomuch, I ſay, I know you are; neither do I 
labour for a greater eſteem than may in ſome little mea- 
ſure draw a belief from you, to do yourſelf good, and not 
to grace me. Believe then, if you pleaſe, that T can do 
ſtrange things: I have, fince I was three years old, con- 
verſed with a magician, moſt profound in his art, and 

et not damnable. If you do love Roſalind ſo near the 

eart as your geſture cries it out, when your brother mar- 
ries Aliena, ſhall you marry her: I know into what 


ſtraights of fortune ſhe is driven; and it is not impoſſible 


to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, to ſet her 


before your eyes to-morrow, human as ſhe is 7, and with- 


out any danger. | 
Orl. Speak'ſt thou in ſober meanings ? 


6 — clubs cannot part them,] It appears from many of our old dra- 
mas that, in our author's time} it was acommon cuſtom, on the break 
ing out of a fray, to call out Clubs, clubs, (that is, peace-officers 
armed with clubs,) to part the combatants, So, in Titus Andronicus: 

« Clubs, clubs; theſe lovers will not keep tbe peace.” | 

The preceding words, —““ they are in the very vrath of love, 

ſhow that our author had this in contemplation. Marons. 


7 — buman as ſhe is,] That is, not a phantom, but the real Roſa- 


lind, without any of the danger yenerally conceived to attend the rites 
of incantation. JoHNsoN. | | : 
| Ref. 


Ve, and they will together; 
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-  Rof. By my life, I do; which I tender dearly, though 
I ſay I am a magician* : "Therefore, put you in your beſt 
array, bid your friends 9; for if you will be married to- 
morrow, you ſhall ; and to Roſalind, if you will. 


Enter SrLvivs, and Preps. 


Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of "SY 
7 Vouth, you have done me much ungentleneſs, 
To ſhew the letter that I writ to vou. 

Ro/. J care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 
To ſeem deſpightful and ungentle to you- 
You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him; he worſhips you. 
Phe. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what *tis to love; - | 
Sl. It is to be all madę of * and tears z— 
| And ſo am I for Phebe. A... 
' Phe. And I for Ganymed. : 
 Orl. And I for Roſalind, 

© Rof. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and ſervice ; int 
And ſo am I for Phebe, _ 

Phe. And I for Ganymed. 
' Orl. And J for Roſalind. - 

 Rof. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obſervance, 
All humbleneſs, all patience, and 1 , 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance"; 3 | 
And ſo am I for Phebe. 
Phe. And ſoam I for Ganymed. 


— 3 I tender - dearly, though I ſay Is am a magician: I Though 

1 rot to be a magician, and therefore might be ſuppoſed able to 
elude death. MALONE. 

9 bid your friends ;] See The Merchant e of Venice, p. 36, n. 3. 

MALONE. 

=. Ear trial, all obſervance;— ] I ſuſpe & the author wrote—all 

obedience. It is highly probable that the 8 caught obſervance 

from the line above, and very unlikely that the fame word ſhould have 

been ſet down twice * Shakſpeare fo cloſe to each other. M "— bl, 

| 74. 
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Or, And fo am] for Roſalind. 
R/. And ſo am I for no woman. 
Phe. If this be ſo, why blame you me to th you! s 
| [fo Roſalind, 
$11, If this be fo, why blame you me to love you? 
Ire Phebe. 

O-1. If this ha ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 

Rof. Who do you ſpeak to-, why blame you me to love 

| On $ 

Or. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Ro/. Pray you, no more of this; tis like the howling of 
Friſh wolves againſt the moon 3.—I will help you, [zo 
S11..] if I can I would love you, [zo PRHE. ] if I could. 
—To-morrow meet me all together.—I will marry you, 
[o PRE. ] if ever I marry woman, and I'll be married 
to-morrow :—[T will ſatisfy you, [zo OR L. ] if ever I ſatiſ- 
fy'd man, and you ſhall be married to-morrow :—I will 
content you, [ro 81L. ] if what pleaſes you contents you, 
and, yon ſhall be married to-morrow.—As you [o ORL. ] 
love Roſalind, meet as you [70 SIL. ] love Phebe, meet ; 
—And as I love no woman, I'll meet.—80 fare you well; 
I have left you commands. 

Sil. I'll not fail, if I live. 

Phe. Nor ; 5 7 

Orl. Nor J. EE [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
„ fame. 
Enter ToucusToONE, and AUDREY. 
Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; to- mor- 


row will we be married. 
Aug. I do deſire it with all my heart; and I hope it is 


2 Who do you ſpeak to, Old Cop n do you ſpeak too. Cor- 
rected by Nr Role W is To Fenn 
J = "ris like the howling * Iriſh evolves againſt the moon. ] This i is 
borrowed from Lodge's Roſalynde, 1 590: _ 
<< I tell thee, Montanus, in courting. Phœbe, thou barkeſt with the 
wolves of Syria againſt the _ MaLoNnEes 


no 
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no diſhoneſt deſire, to deſire to be a woman of the world +. 
Here come two of the baniſh*'d duke's pages, 

Enter two Pages. 8 


1. Page. Well met, honeſt gentleman. . 
Doch. By my troth, well met: Come, fit, fit, and a 
ſong . e OLE Rt : ET 
13 Page. We are for you: fit 1'the middle. | 
1. Page. Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawking, 
or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe ; whieb are the only 
prologues to a bad voice? 
2. Page. I'faith, i' faith; and both in a tune, like twe 
gypſies on a horſe. | | ID 
i | S O N G. 
| | * | 
Te was a lover, and his baſs, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That oer the green corn-field did paſs 8. 
* In the ſpring time, the only pretty rank time *, 
I ben birds do fing, hey ding a ding, ding ; | 
'  Saveet lovers lowe the ſpring, | 
we | | 
Between the acres of the rye, 1 ; 
With a hey, and a ho, and a bey nonino, 
Theſe pretty country folks would lie, | 
In ſpring time, &c. 


& 


4+ — 2 woman of the world. ] To go to the world, is to be married. 
So, in Much ado about nothing s Thus (ſays Beatrice) every one goes 
to the wvorld,; but I.” STEEVENS. | 
. 5 The ſtanzas of this ſong are in all the editions evidently tranſpoſed : 
as I have regulated them, that which in the former copies was the ſe- 
cond ſtanza, is now the laſt, | | 
The ſame tranſpoſition of theſe ſtanzas is made by Dr. Thirlby, in a 
copy containing ſome notes on the margin, which I have peruſed by the 
favour of Sir Edward Walpole. Jonnson. 
| 6 the only pretty rank fond The old copy reads rang time. The 
emendation was made by Dr. Johnſon. Mr. Pope and the three ſubſe- 
quent editors read—the pretty ſpring time. Mr. Steevens propoſes— 
& ring time, I. e. the apteſt ſeaſon for marriage.” The paſſage does not 
deſerve much conſideration, MALonz, | III 


* 
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| III. | 
. This carol they began that hour, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey noni no, 
How that a life was but a flower 
In ſpring time, &c. 
| | e 
And therefore take the preſent time, 
With a hey, and à bo, and à hey nonino; 
For love is crowned with the prime NE 
In ſpring time, &C. 


Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
g_ matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untune- 
able. res 

1. Page. You are deceiv'd, fir; we kept time, we loſt 
not our time. | f 4 | 

Touch. By my troth, yes ; I count it but time loſt to 
hear ſuch a fooliſh ſong. God be wi” you; and God 

mend your voices. Come, Audrey. IExeunt. 


— 8 ONE IV. 
Another part of the foreſt. 


Enter Duke Senior, Aulzxs, Jaques, ORLANDO, 
OLIVER, and CELIA. 


Due. S. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed ? 
Orl. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do not; 
As thoſe that fear, they hope, and know they fear? . 


7 As thoſe that fear, they hope, and know they fear. ] The meaning, 

I think, is, As thoſe who fear, - they, even thoſe very perſons, entertain 

hopes, that their fears will not be realized; and yet at the ſame time 

they well know that there is reaſon for their fears, MALON R. 

The author of the Reviſal would read: 1 

As thoſe that fear their hope, and know their fear. STEEVENS, 
Perhaps we might red: Dy 

4s thoſe that feign they hope, and know they fear. BLACKSTONE. 


D» 


Enter 
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Enter RoSALIND, is, and PHeBs. - 


Noſ. Patience once more, whiles our compa is urg'd: 
You ſay, if I bring in your Roſalind, [to the Puke, 
You will beſtow her on Orlando here? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her. 

Ro/. And you ſay, you will have her, when I bring her? 

ZE 3 | | 1 
Orl. That would T, were J of all kingdoms king. 
Ro. You ſay, you'll marry me, if I be willing? 
| | | [ro Phebe. 
_ Phe. That will I, ſhould I die the hour after. 
_ Rof. But, if you do refuſe to marry me, | 
You'll give yourſelf to this moſt faithful ſhepherd ? 
Phe. So is the bargain. 


R/. You ſay, that you'll have Phebe, if ſhe will? 
Sil. Though to have her and death were both one thing. 
_ Rof: I have promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daughter 
| You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter :— | 
Keep your word, Phebe *, that you'll marry me ; 
Or elle, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd :— 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you*ll marry het, 
If ſhe refuſe me: and from hence I go, | 
To make theſe doubts all even. [Exeun? Ros. and CEL: 
Duke S. I do remember in this ſhepherd-boy | 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 
Orl. My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſaw him, 
Methought, he was a brother to your daughter : 
But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt- born; 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obſcured in the circle of this foreſt. 3 
8 Keep your word, Phebe,] The old copy reads Keep you your 
word; the compoſitor's eye having probably glanced on the line next 
but one aboye. Corrected by Mr. Pope. Martone, 


Enter 
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Enter ToucnsTONE and AUDREY. 7 
Jag. There is, ſure, another flood. toward, and theſe 
couples are coming to the ark! Here comes a pair of 
2 6 ſtrange beaſts », which in all tongues are call'd 
Fools. | 
Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! . 
Jag. Good my lord, bid him welcome: This is the 
motley-minded gentleman, that I have ſo often met in 
the foreſt : he hath been a courtier, he ſwears. | 
Touch, If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a meaſure * ; I have flatter'd a 
lady ; I have been politick with my friend, ſmooth with 
mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors ; I have had 
four quarrels, and like to have fought one. | 
Jag. And how was that ta'en up? 


Touch. *Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was 


upon the ſeventh cauſe ® _ | 
Jag. How ſeventh cauſe ? Good my lord, like this 
fellow. 5 | 4 
Due S. I like him very well. | | 
Touch, God'ild you, fir? ; I defire you of the like “. I 


9 Here comes a pair o very ſtrange beaſts, &c. ] Strange beaſts are onl 
what we call odd e OHN$SON« ? f * of : ! 
1 I have trod a meaſure;] i. e. I have danced. Touchſtone to prove 


that he has been a courtier, particularly mentions a meaſure, becauſe it 


was a very ſtately folemn dance. So, in Mach ado about nothing: 
4 . the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a meaſure, full of tate and 
ancientry. See alſo Vol. II. P · 405, n. Ao Marone. i 3 

2 = and found the quarrel was upon the ſeventh cauſe.] So all the 


copies; but it is apparent from the ſequel that we muſt read ebe quar- 


rel was not upon the ſeventh cauſe. 1 so. | 

By the ſeventh cauſe Touchſtone, I apprehend, mieans, the lie ſeven 
times removed ; i. e. the retort courtenus, which is removed ſeven times 
(counting backwards) from the lie direct, the laſt and moſt aggravated 


ſpecies of lie. See the ſubſequent note on the words «& ale fever” 


times removed.” MAT ONE. - - | : 
3 God'ild you, „ir ;] i. e. God yield you, reward you. See à note 
on Macbeth, AQ. I. N. vi. rden pb 33 
4 = 1 defire you of the like.] See a note on the firſt ſcene of the third 
act of the Midſummer Night's Dream, where examples of this phraſe- 
ology are given. SrERZVERS. | 


Vox. SH. - Q | preſs 


* 
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preſs in here, ſir, amongſt the reſt of the country copula- 
tives, to ſwear, and to forſwear; according as marriage 
binds, and blood breaks s: — A poor virgin, fir, an ill- 
favour'd thing, fir, but mine own; a poor humour of 
mine, fir, to take that that no man elſe will: Rich ho- 
neſty dwells like a miſer, fir, in a poor houſe ; as your 
pearl, in your foul oyſter. / > 
Duke S. By my faith, he is very ſwift and ſententious. 
Touch. According to the fool's bolt, fir, and ſuch dulcet 
diſeaſes ©. | | | 75g 
Jag. But, for the ſeventh cauſe ; how did you find the 
quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe ? 
Touch. Upon a lie ſeven times removed 7; — Bear cor 


5 == according as marriage binds, and blood breaks :] To ſaear ac- 
. cording as marriage binds, is to take the oath enjoin'd in the ceremonial 
of marriage. Jon N so. | 

As blood breaks, is, as paſſion inſtigates to diſregard the marriage vow. 
See Vol. II. p. 229, n. 6, MaLoNtze. | 

© wm dulcet diſeaſes.] This I do not underſtand, For diſeaſes it is eaſy 
to read diſccurſes : but, perhaps the fault may lie deeper. JonnsoN. 
Perhaps he calls a proverb a diſeaſe. Proverbial ſayings may appear 
to him as the ſurfeiting diſeaſes of converſation, They are often the 

' plague of commentators. Dr. Farmer would read—in ſuch dulcet diſ- 
eaſes, i. e. in the ſweet uneaſineſſes of love, a time when people uſually 
talk nonſenſe. SrEEVENS. | | 

Without ſtaying to examine how far the poſition laſt advanced is 
founded in truth, I ſhall only add that I believe the text is right, and 
that this word is 2 uſed for ſayings, though neither in its pri- 
mary or figurative ſenſe it has any relation to that word. In the Mer- 

bant of Venice the Clown talks in the ſame ſtyle, but more intelligi - 
bly :—< the young gentleman (accerding to the fates and deſtinies, and 
ſuch odd ſayings, the ſiſters three, and fuch branches of learning) is in- 

_ deed deceaſed.'* MarLoNnE. = 
Upon a lie ſeven times removed; ] Touchſtone here enumerates 

ſeven kinds of lies, from the Retort courteous to the ſeventh and moſt 
aggravated ſpecies of lie, which he calls the lie direct. The courtier's 
anſwer to his intended affront, he expreſsly tells us, was the Retort courte- 
eus, the firft ſpecies of lie. When therefore he ſays, that they found rhe 
zuarrel was on the lie ſeven times REMOVED, we muſt underftand by the 
Co word, the lie removed ſeven times, counting backwards, (as the 
word removed ſeems to intimate,) from the laſt and moſt aggravated 
ſpecies of lie, namely, the lie direct. So, in All's cell that ends _ : 
| „ 6 66 2 
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body more ſeeming, Audrey :—as thus, fir. I did diſ- 
like the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he ſent me word, 
if I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was: This is called the Retort courteous. If I ſent him 
. word again, it was not well cut, he would ſend me word, 
he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: This is call'd the 2uip modeſt. 
If again, it was not well cut, he diſabled my judgment: 
This is call'd the Reply churliſh. If again, it was not 


well cut, he would anſwer, I ſpake not true: This is 


call'd the Reproof valiant. If again, it was not well 
cut, he would ſay, I lie: This is called the Counter- 
check guarrelſome and ſo to the Lie circumſtantial, and 
the Lie direct. e | | e 
Fag. And how oft did you ſay, his beard was not well 
Fer | | f 
Touch. I durſt go no further than the Lie circumſtantial, 
nor he durſt not give me the Lie dire# ; and fo we mea- 
ſured ſwords, and parted. 
* Faq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie? | | . 


ce Who hath ſome four or five removes come ſhort 

cc To tender it herſelf.” ; „ | 
Again, in the play before us: “ Your accent is ſomething finer than 
you could purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling,” i. e. ſo diſtant from the 

haunts of men. : | x. 
When Touchſtone and the courtier met, they found their quarrel ori- 
ginated on the ſeventh cauſe, i. e. on the Retort courteous, or the lie ſeven 
times removed. In the courſe of their altercation, after their meeting, 
Touchſtone did not dare to go farther than the fixth ſpecies, (counting 
in regular progreſſion from the firſt to the laſt,) the lie circumflantial ; 
and the courtier was afraid to give him the lie direct; ſo they parted. 
In a ſubſequent enumeration of the degrees of a lie Touchſtane expreſſ- 
ly names the Retort courteous, as the f; calling it therefore here 
« the ſeventh cauſe,” and “ the lie ſeven times removed, he muſt 
mean, diſtant ſeven times from the moſt- offenſive lie, the /re direct. 
There is certainly therefore no need of reading with Dr. Johnſon in a 
former paſſage—& We found the quarrel was not on the ſeventh cauſe,” 
The miſapprehenſion of that moſt judicious critick relative to theſe 
| paſſages muſt apologize for my having employed ſo many words in ex» 
plaining them, MATLON E. | F 1 : 


, Q 2 ; | Touch. 
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"Touch. O fir, we quarrel in print, by the book ® ; as 
| you have books for good manners 9: I will name you the 


8 O fr, we guarrel in print, by the book;] The poet has, in this 
ſcene, rallied the mode of formal duelling, then ſo prevalent, with the 
higheſt humour and addreſs : nor could he have treated it with a hap- 
pier contempt, than by making his clown ſo knowing in the forms and 
preliminaries of it, The particular book here alluded to is a very ridi- 
culous treatiſe of one Vincentio Saviola, intitled, Of honour and bonour- 
able quarrels, in quarto, printed by Wolf, 1594. The firſt part of this 
tract he entitles, A diſcourſe moſt neceſſary for all gentlemen that hawt in 
regard their honours, touching the giving and receiving the lie, where- 
pon the Duello and the Combat in divers forms doth _ and ma 
ether inconveniences for lack only of true knowledge of bonour, and 2 
right underſtanding of words, which bere 5 down. The contents 
of the ſeveral chapters are as follow. I. I bat the reaſon is that the 
party unto. whom the lie is given ought to become challenger, and of the 
nature of lies. II. Of the manner and diverſity of lies. III. Of lies 
certain, [or direct. ] IV. Of conditional lies, | or the lie circumſtantial, 
V. Of the lie in general. VI. Of the lie in particular. VII. Of fooli 
ties. VIII. 4 rraggſes touching the wrefting or returning back of the. 
Tie, [or the countercheck quarreſſome.] In the chapter of 1 9 0 
lies, ſpeaking of the particle if, he ſays, © — Conditional lies be ſuc 
as are given conditionally, as if a man ſhould ſoy or Write theſe wvordes :— 
if thou baſt ſaid that I have offered my lord abuſe, thou lie; or if thou 
fayeft ſo hereafter, thou ſhalt lie. Of theſe kind' of lies, given in this 
manner, often ariſe much contention in ' 2wordes,—qybereof no ſure con- 
clufion can ariſe."* By which he means, they cannot proceed to cut one 
another's throat, while there is an if between. Which is the reaſon of 
Shakſpeare making the Clown ſay, © I Knete toben ſeven juſtices could not 
male up @ quarrel: but toben the 23 were met themſelves, one o 
them thought but of an if; as, if you ſaid fo, then I faid fo, and they ſhack 
bands, and ſwore brothers. Your if is the only peace-maker ; much vir- 
tue in if. *Caranza was another of theſe authentick authors upon the 
- Duello, Fletcher in his laſt act of Love's Pilgrimage ridicules him with 
much humour. WAR BURTON. 1 Fer : 
The words which I have included within crotchets are Dr, Warbur- 
ton's. They have been hitherto printed in ſuch a manner as might 
lead the reader to ſuppoſe that they made a part of Saviolo's work, The 
age was very inaccurately printed by Dr. Warburton in other reſpects, 
but has here been corrected by the original. MALoxx. 8 
9 —= books for good manners :] One of theſe books I have ſeen, It is 
entitled, The Bote f Nurture, or Schole of good Manners, for Men, 
Servants, and Children, with flans puer ad menſam; black letter, with- 


out date. STEEVENS. 
423 Þ 4 &#73 Another 
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degrees. The firſt, the Retort courteous ; the ſecond, 
the Quip modeſt; the third, the Reply churliſh ; the 
fourth, the Reproof valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck 
uarrelſome ; the ſixth, the Lie with circumſtance; the 
eventh, the Lie direct. All theſe you may avoid, but 
the Lie direct; and you may avoid that too, with an /. 
I knew when ſeven juſtices could not take up a quarrel ; 
but when the parties were met themſelves, one of them 
thought but of an I/, as, If you ſaid fo, then I ſaid fo, 
and they ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers. Your J is 
the only peace-maker; much virtue in J. 
Jag. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he's as good 
at any thing, and yet a fool. | 
Duke S. He uſes his folly like a talking horſe *, an 
under tae preſentation of that he ſhoots his wit. 


Enter Hx Ment, leading Ros AL IND in woman's cloaths ; 
and CELIA. Fg 
| Still Muſick. 
| Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. | 
Good duke, receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 
Yea, brought her hither ; 
That thou might t join her hand with his, 
Whoſe heart within her boſom is *, 


Another is “ Galateo of Maiſter John Caſa, archbiſhop of Benevento; 
or rather a treatiſe of the manners and behaviours it behoveth a man to 
uſe and eſchewe in his familiar converſation. A work very neceſſary 
and profitable for all gentlemen, or other ; tranſlated from the Italian, 
by Robert Peterſon of Lincoln's Inn,” quarto, 1576. Rzzv. | 

1 — like a ſtalking-horſe, ] See Vol. II. p. 241, n. 3. STEEVENS. 

2 Enter Hymen, ] Roſalind is imagined by the reſt of the company to 
be brought by enchantment, and is therefore introduced by a ſuppoſed. 
aerial being in the character of Hymen. JonnsoN. | 

3 That thou migbt ſt join her band with bis, 


reads 


Whoſe beart within her boſom 85 The old copy, inſtead of berg. 


SE 
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Ro/. To you J give myſelf, for Iam yours. [fo Duke 8. 
To you I give myſelf, for I am yours. Ito Orlando. 
Duke S. If there be truth in fight, you are my daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in fight*, you are my Roſalind. 
Phe. If fight and ſhape be true, 22 
Why then, — my love adieu! | ? 
: Re/. I'll have no father, if you be not he :— 

J'll have no huſband, if you be not he := [re Orlando. 
Nor ne*er wed woman, if you be not ſhe, {ro Phebe. 
Hym. Peace, ho! I bar confuſion : 3 

bs Tis I muſt make concluſion 
Of theſe moſt ſtrange events: 
_ Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
If truth holds true contents. 55 
Vou and you no croſs ſhall part; [zo Orl. and Roſ. 
You and you are heart in heart: {zo Oli. and Cel. 
You [ro Phebe] to his love muſt accord, . 
Or have a woman to your lord :— | 
You and you are ſure together, [zo Touch. and Aud. 
As the winter to foul weather, 5 


reads his in both lines. Mr. Rowe corrected the firſt, and I once 
thought that emendation ſufficient, and that boſe might have referred 
not to the laſt antecedent his, but to ber, i. e. Roſalind. Our author 
frequently takes ſuch licences. But on further conſideration it appears 
to me probable, that the fame abbreviation was uſed in both lines, and 
that as bis was certainly a miſprint in the firſt line for ber, ſo it alſo was 
in the ſecond, the conſtruction being ſo much more eaſy in that way than 
the other. That thou might'ſt join her hand with the hand of him 
whoſe heart is lodged in her boſom; 1. e. whoſe affection ſhe already 
poſſeſſes, So, in Lowe's Labour's Loft, the king ſays to the princeſs : 
&« Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaſt.” 


35 Ta the ſame play we meet with the error that has happened here. 
The princeſs addreſſing the ladies who attend her, ſays— Wt 


C But while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away bis face.” 
. Again, in a former ſcene of the play before us, p. 173 : 
« Helen's cheek, but not his heart.” MATLON E. 
% If there be truth in fight,] The anſwer of Phebe makes it probable 
| that Orlando ſays, if there be truth in ſhape: that is, if a form may be 
truſted; if one cannot uſurp the form of another, JonnsoN. . 
5 If truth bolds true contents. ] That is, if there be truth in truth, 
unleſs truth fails of veracity. JonxxsOx. | 3 
| | 3 Whiles 


* 
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Whiles a wedlock-hymn we ſing, 
Feed yourſelves with queſtioning ; 
That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh, 


S 
Wedding is great Funo's croauns?; 
O Sleſſed bond of board and bed ! 
*Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 
| High wedlock then be honoured : 
Honour, high honour and renown, 
To Hymen, god of every town {! 


Dake S. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me; 
Even daughter, welcome in no leſs degree. 

Phe. I will not eat my word, now. thou art mine; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. [so Syl. 


Enter JaQUES DE Boys. 


Jag. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or two,— 
I am the ſecond ſon of old fir Rowland, = 
That bring theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly :— 
Duke Frederick 7, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
Addreſs'd a mighty power ; which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purpoſely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the ſword : 
And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 


4 6 Wedding is &c.] Catullus, addrefling himſelf to Hymen, has this 
ſtanza: | | 
Nuæ tuis careat ſacris, 

Non queat dare prefides 

Terra "aun : at queat | 

Te volente. Quis buic deo 

Compararier auſit? JonxsOx. EO 
7 Duke Frederick, we In Lodge's Novel the uſurping duke is not 
diverted from his purpoſe by the pious counſels of a hermit, but is ſub- 
dued and killed by the twelve peers of France, who were brought by 
the third brother of Roſader (the Orlando of this play) to aſſiſt him in 
the recovery of his right, STEVENS. 


* 27 After 
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After ſome queſtion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world: 
His crown bequeathing to his baniſn'd brother, 
And all their lands reſtor'd to them again * 
That were with him exil'd : This to , true, 
I do engage my life. N 

Duke S. Welcome, young man; 
Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brother's wedding: 

To one, his lands with-held; and to the other, 

A land itſelf at large, a potent dukedom. 

Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 

That here were well begun, and well begot: 

And after, every of this happy number, | 
That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. 

Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 

And fall into our ruſtick revelry :— 

Play, muſick ;—and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meaſure heap'd in joy, to the meaſures fall. 

Jag. Sir, by your patience :--If I heard you rightly, 
The * hath put on a religious life, J 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court? 

Jag. de B. He hath. 

Jag. To him will I: out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd.— 

You to your former honour I bequeath ; [:o Duke S. 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deſerves it 
You [zo Orl.] to a love, that your true faith doth 
merit: | | Ge 
You [zo Oli. ] to your land, and love, and great allies ;— 
You | zo Syl.] to a long and well deſerved bed. 
And you [ro Touch.] to wrangling; for thy loving 
voyage | 

Is but for two months viftual'd :=So to your pleaſures ; 
I am for other than for dancing meaſures. 

© Dake S. Stay, Jaques, ſtay. 


to them again] Old Copy—to bins Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 


MALON E. 


Jag. 
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ag. To ſee no paſtime, I:—what you would have 
I'Il ſtay to know at your abandon'd cave. [Exit 
Dukg S. Proceed, proceed: we will begin theſe rites, 
As we do truſt they II end, in true delights. [A dance. 


E P 4: @ G UU 

Ro/. It is not the faſhion to ſee the lady the epilogue : 
but it is no more unhandſome, than to ſee the lord the 
prologue. If it be true, that good wine needs no buſh?, 
tis true, that a good play needs no epilogue : Yet to 
good wine they uſe good buſhes; and good plays 
prove the better by the help of good epilogues. What a 
caſe am I in then*, that am neither a good epilogue, nor 
cannot infinuate with you in the behalf” of a good play ? I 


8 7. Jo no paſtime, T :——awvhat you would haue, 
Tl Bay to know at your abandon'd cave.] Amidft this general feſti- 


0 
fl 
vity, the. reader may be ſorry to take his leave of Jaques, who appears 
to have no ſhare in it, and remains behind unreconciled to ſociety, He 
has, however, filled with a gloomy ſenſibility the ſpace allotted to him 
in the play, and to the laſt preſerves that reſpect which is due to him as. 
a conſiſtent character, and an amiable though ſolitary moraliſt. 

It may be obſerved, with ſcarce leſs concern, that Shakſpeare has on 
this occaſion forgot old Adam, the ſervant of Orlando, whoſe fidelity 
ſhould have entitled him to notice at the end of the piece, as well as to 
that happineſs which he ſhould-naturally have found, in the return of 
fortune to his maſter. STEEVENS. | 

It is tle more remarkable, that old Adam it forgotten; fince at the end 
of the novel, Lodge makes him captaine of the king's guard, FARMER. 

9 — n0.6ufp,]. It appears formerly to have been the cuſtom to hang 
a tuft of ivy at the door of a vintner. I ſuppoſe ivy was rather choſen 

an any other plant, as it has relation to Bacchus, STEEVENS. 

1 What acaſe am I in then, &c.] Here ſeems to be a chaſm, or ſome 
other depravation, which deſtroys the ſentiment here intended. The 
reaſoning probably ſtood thus: Good-wine needs no buſh, good plays need 
no epilague, but bad wine requires a good buſh, and a bad play a good 
epilogue. What caſe am I in then ?, To reſtore the words is impoſſible z 
all that can be done without copies, is to note the fault. Jonnso0N. 

Dr. Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this paſſage. Roſalind ſays, 
that good plays need no epilogue ;_ yet even good plays do prove the bet- 
ter for a good one. What a caſe then was ſhe in, who had neither 
preſented them with a good play, nor had a good epilogue to prejudice. 
them in fayour of a bad one? Masox. | | 
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am not furniſh'd like a beggar?,. therefore to beg will not 
become me: my way is, to conjure you; and ['ll begin 
with the women. I charge you, O women, for the love you 
bear to men, to like as much of this play as pleaſes you; 
and I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, 
(as I perceive by your ſimpering, none of you hate them,) 
that, between you and the women, the play may pleaſe 8 
* | e | | I 


2 —furniſb'd like a beggar,] That is, dreſſed : ſo before, he was 
furniſped like a hunſman. Jonnson. g 

3 I charge you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to like as 
much of this play as pleaſes you: and I charge you, O men, for the love 
you bear to women, — that between you and the women, &c.] This 
paſſage ſhould be read thus, I charge you, O women, for the love you 
bear te men, to like as much of this play as pleaſes them; and I 
charge 2 O men, for the love you bear to women,—to like as much 
as pleaſes them, that beteween you and the women, &c. Without the 
alteration of you into tbem the invocation is nonſenſe ; and without 
the addition of the words, to like as much as p_ them, the infer- 
ence of, that betqween you and the women the play may paſs, would 
be unſupported by any precedent premiſes, The words ſeem to have 
been ſtruck out by ſome ſenfeleſs player, as a vicious redundancy, 

55 | | WaRrBURTON. 

The words © you”? and ( ym” written as was the cuſtom in that 
time, were in manuſcript ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. The emendation is 
very judicious and probable, JonnsoN. | 

Mr. Heath obſerves, that if Dr. Warburton's interpolation be admit 
ted [<< to like as much &c.”] * the men are to like only juſt as much 
as pleaſed the women, and the women only juſt as much as pleaſed the 
men; neither are to like any thing from their own taſte : and if both 
of them diſliked the whole, they would each of them equally fulfil what 
the poet defires of them. — But Shakſpeare did not write ſo nonſenſi- 
cally; he deſires the women to like as much as pleaſed the men, and 
the men to ſer the ladies a good example; which exhortation to the 
men is evidently enough implied in theſe words, « that between you 
and the women the play may pleaſe,” 1 

Mr. Heath, though he objects (I think very properly) to the inter- 
polated ſentence, admits by his interpretation the change of“ pleaſes 
ven to-“. —pleaſes them ;** which has been adopted by the late editors. 
I by no means think it neceſſary ; nor is Mr. Heath's expoſition in my 
opinion correct. The text is ſufficiently clear, without any altera- 
tion. Roſalind's addreſs appears to me fimply this: I charge you, 
O women, for the love you bear to men, to approve of as much of this 
play as affords you entertainment; and I charge you, O men, for the 


ladies, 
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If I were a woman e, I would kiſs as many of you- as had 


beards that pleas'd me, complex1ons that liked me 5, and 
breaths that I defy'd not: and, I am ſure, as many as 
have good beards, or good faces, or ſweet breaths, will, 


for my kind offer, when I make curt'ſy, bid me farewel. 


[Exeunt *, 


love you bear to women, [not to ſet an example to, but] to follow 
or agree in opinion with the ladies; that between you both the play may 
be ſucceſsful,” The words * to follow, or agree in opinion with, the 
are not indeed expreſſed, but plainly implied in thoſe ſubſe- 
quent; © that, between you and the women, the play may pleaſe.” In 
the epilogue to K. Henry V. the addreſs to the audience proceeds in the 
ſame order: All the gentlewomen here have forgiven [i. e. are fa- 
vourable to] me; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen do not 
agree with the gentlewomen, which was never ſeen before in ſuch an 

embly.” | 

The od copy reads — as pleaſe you. The correction was made by Mr. 
Rowe. MAL ONE. 

4 If I were a woman, ] Note that in this author's time the parts of 
women were always performed by men or boys, HAN MER. 

5 — that liked we, ] i. e. that I liked. MALON E. a 

6 Of this play the fable is wild and pleaſing. I know not how the 
ladies will approve the facility with which Roſalind and Celia give away 


their hearts, To Celia much may be forgiven for the heroiſm of her 


friendſhip. The character of Jaques is natural and well preſerved. 
The comick dialogue is very ſprightly, with leſs mixture of low buffoon- 
ery than in ſome other plays; and the graver part is elegant and har- 
monious. By haſtening to the end of this work, Shakſpeare ſuppreſſed 
the dialogue between the uſurper and the hermit, and loſt an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting a moral leflon in which he might have found matter 
werthy of his higheſt powers. JounsoN. 0 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Lord. . | 
_- Chriſtopher Sly, a drunken tinker, |( Perſons in the 
Hoſteſs, Page, Players, Hunt/men, and Induction. 
other ſervants attending on the Lord, | 


Baptiſta, a rich gentleman of Padua, 

Vincentio, an old gentleman of Piſa. 
Lucentio, nu to Vincentio, in love with Bianca. 4 
Petruchio, a gentleman of Verona, @ ſuitor to Catharina. 


Gremio, Suitors to Bianca. 


Hortenſio, | EAN. x ; 
Tranio, | Serwants to Lucentio. 
Biondello, | 

Grumio, Servants to Petruchio. 
Curtis, | 


Pedant, an old fellow ſet up to perſonate Vincentio. 


Catharina, the Shreau; 3 5 
der. I Daughrers to — 


Widow, - 


Tailor, Haberdaſher, and Servants attending on Baptiſta, 
and Petruchio. 


SCENE, fometimes in Padua; and ſometimes in Pe- 
truchio's Houſe in the Country. | 


Characters in the Induction 


to the Original Play of The Taming of a Shrew, enter- 
ed on the Stationers* books in 1594, and F in 
quarto in ed 


A Lord, Kc. 

Sly. 

A T apſter. 

Page, Players, arge, &c. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Alphonſus, a Merchant of Athens. 

| Jerobel, Date of Ceſtus. 

Aurelius, his Sor, 

Ferando, donne, to the Daughters of Alphonſus. 
Polidor, | 
Valeria, Servant to Aurelius. 

Sander, Servant to Ferando. 

Phylotus, a Merchant who TO te Duke. 


Kate, | | | 
Emelia, 75 Dabgbters to  Alphonſus of 
Phylema, | 


Tails , e and 18 to Ferando and Al- 
| phonſus. 


SCENE, Athens; and . Ferando's Country Houſe. 


| 
{ 
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IN. DBU. „ FG 
| SCENE 1. 
Before an Alehouſe on a Heath. 
| Enter HosTzss and SLY: 
Sh. 11 pheeſe you, in faith. | 
| oft. A pair of ſtocks, you rogue! ; 
| 5 . Sh, 


1 Tonce thought the title of this play might have been taken from 


an old ſtory, entitled, The Wyf lapped in Morells tin, or The Taming 
of a Shrew; but I have ſince diſcovered among entries in the 
books of the Stationers* Company the following: Peter Shorte] 
May 2, 1594, a pleaſaunt conceyted hyſtorie called, The Tayminge of a 
Shrowe.”* It is likewiſe entered to Nich. Ling, Jan- 22, 16063 and 
to 3 Smythwicke, Nov. 19, 1607. | 
t was no uncommon practice among the authors of the age of Shak- 
| ſpeare, to avail themſelves of the titles of ancient performances. Thus, 
as Mr. Warton has obſerved, Spenſer ſent out his Paſtorals under the 
title of the Shepherd's Kalendar, a work which had been printed by 
 Wynkyn de Worde, and reprinted about twenty years before theſe po- 
ems of Spenſer appeared, viz. 15 59. i 2 
Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Religues of Antient Engliſh 
Poetry, is of opinion, that The frolickſome Duke, or the Tinker's Good 
Fortune, an ancient ballad in the Pepys” Collection, might have ſuggeſted 
to Shakſpeare the Induction for this comedy. 1 | 
Chance, however, has at laſt furniſhed me with the original to which 
Shakſpeare was indebted for his fable. The reader who is deſirous to 
examine this piece may find it among Six old Plays on which Shakſpeare 
Founded; &c. publiſhed by S. Leaeroft, at Charing Croſs, as a fupple- 


ment to ourcommentaries on Shakſpeare. 


Beaumont and Fletcher wrote what may be called a ſequel to this 


comedy, viz. The Woman's Prize, or the Tamer Tamed ; in which Pe- 


truchio is ſubdued by a ſecond wife. STrEEVINS. 
Our author's Taming of the Shrew was written, I imagine, in 1594. 
See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. 
The circumftance on which the Induction to the anonymaus, play, as 
well that as to the preſent comedy, is ſounded, is related (as Langbaine 
: Vo, III. X N has 
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Sly. Y'are a baggage; the Slies are no rogues? : Look 
in the chronicles ; we came in with Richard Conqueror. 

| Therefore, 


has obſerved) by Heuterus, Rerum Burgund. lib. iv. The earlieſt Engliſn 
original of this ſtory in proſe that I have niet with, is the following, 
which is found in Govlart's ADMIRABLE AND MEMOR4BLE His- 
TORIES, tranſlated by E. Grimſtone, quarts 1607; but this tale 
(which Goulart tranſlated from Heuterus) had undoubtedly appeared 
in Engliſh, in ſome other ſhape, before 159444 | 
„ Pn1L1y called the good Duke of Bourgondy, in the memory of our 
anceſtors, being at Bruxelles with his Court, and walking one night 
after ſupper through the ſtreets, accompanied with ſome of his favoxits, 
he found lying upon the ſtones a certaine artiſan that was very dronke, 
and that ſlept ſoundly. It pleaſed the prince in this artiſan to make trial 
of the vanity of our life, whereof he had before diſcourſed with his fa- 
miliar friends. He therefore cauſed this ſleeper to be taken up, and 
carried into his palace: he commands him to be layed in one of the 
richeſt beds; a tiche night-cap to be given him; his foule ſhirt to be 
taken off, and tq have another put on him of fine Holland. When as 
this dronkard had diſgeſted his wine, and began to awake, behold there 
comes about his bed Pages and Groomes of the Dukes chamber, who 
drawe the curteines, make many courteſies, and, being bare-headed, 
aſke him if it pleaſe him to riſe, and what apparell it would pleaſe him 
to put on that day.— They bring him rich apparell. This new Monfeur 
amazed at ſuch courteſie, and doubting whether he dreampt or waked, 
ſuffered himſelfe to be dreſt, and led out of the chamber. There came 
noblemen which ſaluted him with all honour, and conduct him to the 
Maſſe, where with great ceremonie they give him the booke of the Goſ- 
pell, and the Pixe to kiſſe, as they did uſually to the Duke. From the 
Maſſe they bring him backe unto the pallace; he waſhes his bands, and 
| Httes downe at the table well furniſhed. After dinner, the great Cham- 
berlaine commands cards to be brought with a great ſumme of money. 
This Duke in imagination-playes with the chiefe of. the court. Then 
they carry him to walke in the gardein, and to hunt the hare, and to 
hawke.. They bring him back unto the pallace, where he ſups in ſtate, 
Candles being light, the muſitions begin to play; and, the tables taken 
away, the gentlemen and gentlewomen fell.to dancing. Then. they played 
a pleaſant Comedie, after which followed a Banket, whereat y had 
preſently ſtore of Ipocras and pretious wine, with all forts of confitures, 
to this prince of the new impreſſion; ſo as he was dronke, and fell ſound» 
lie afleepe. Hereupon the Duke commanded that he ſhould be diſrobed 
of all his riche attire. He was put into his old ragges, and carried into 
the ſame place where he had beene found the night before; where he 
ſpent that night. Being awake in the morning, he beganne to remem- 
der what had happened before ;—he knewe not whether it were _ in 
| 4 | - __ . greece, 
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Therefore, paucas pallabris* ; let the world flide® : 


Saga!“ 


Hoff. i 


deedez or a dream that had troubled his braine. But in the end, after 
many diſcourſes, he concludes that all was but a dreame that had hap- 


we unto him; and ſo entertained his wife, his children, and his neigh- 
ours, without any other apprehenſion.” MaLioNnE. 


Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collins of chi- 
cheſter, now diſperſed, was a collection of ſhort comick ſtories in proſez. 


printed in the black letter under the year 1570, „ ſett forth by maiſter 


ichard Edwards, mayſter of her Majeſties revels.” Among theſe tales 


was that of the IN DUcTION or THE TIN EER in Shakſpeare's 
Taming of the Shrew; and perhaps Edwards's Story-book was the 
immediate ſource from which Shakſpeare, or rather the author of the 


old Taming of a Shrew, drew that diverting apologue, If I recollect 


right the circumſtanees almoſt exactly tallied with an incident which 
| Heuterus relates from an epiſtle of Ludovicus Vives to have actually hap- 
pened at the marriage of Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, about the 
year 1440. That perſpicuous annaliſt, who flouriſhed about the year 


1580, ſays, this tory was told to Vives by an old officer of the Duke's 


court. T. WAR TON: | | 

2 Tl pheeſe you,] To pbeexe or feaſe, is to ſeparate a twiſt into 
fingle threads. In the figurative ſenſe it may well enough be taken, like 
teaze or toze, for to barraſs, to plagues Perhaps L' phbeeze you, may 
be equivalent to Tl] comb your bead, a phraſe vulgarly uſed by perſons of 
Sly's character on like occafions. 2 SON». | | 

Shakſpeare repeats his uſe of word in Troilus and Creſſidd, where 
Ajax ſays he will 2 the pride of Achilles; and Lovewit in the A- 
chomiſt employs it in the ſame ſenſes STEEVRNS. | 

- To pheeze a man, is to beat him; to give him a pheeze, is, to give 

him a knock: In the Chances Antonio ſays of Don John, I felt him 
in my ſmall guts; I am ſure he has feaz'd me.. Magon. : g 

3 no rogues :] That is, vagrants; no mean fellows, but gentle- 
men. OHRN SON. | E — 8 

One Pilion Sly was a performer in the plays of Shakſpeare, as ap- 
pears from the li of comedians prefixed to the folio, 1623. This oP 
is likewiſe mentioned in Heywood's Acer Vindication. He was alſo 
among thoſe to whom James I; granted a licence to act at the Globe 
theatre in 1603.  STEEVENS. 


. : 


4 — paucas pallabris;] Sly, as an ignorant fellow, is purpoſely made. 
to aim at languages out of his knowledge, and knock the words out of 
joints The Spaniards ſay, pocas palabras, i. e. few words: as they do. 
likewiſe, Ceſſa, i. e. be quiet. THEOBALD4 | 
This is a burleſque on The Spaniſh Tragedy, of Hieronymo is mad 
again: % What new device have they deviſed now ? Pocas pal- 
labtas.“ In the comedy of the Keating Girlz 1611, a cut-purlſe _ 
| 2 » 
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Hoff. You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt? 
Sh. No, not a denier: Go by, S. Jeronimy Go to 
thy Sold bed, and warm thee 7. 

Hoſt. I know wy remedy, I muſt go ferch the third- 
ne, = Lr. 


uſe of the ſame words. Again they appear in the Wiſe Woman of Hog ſden, 
1639, and in ſome others, but are always appropriated to the oweſt 
characters. eee ; 
er the world | wy This expreſſion is proverbial, It rs uſed i in 
B. and Fletcher's without Money : 
40 will you go drink, 
& And let the world flide, uncle?“ s 
yon have burſt ? ] To burſt and to break were anciently tyaduy⸗ 
mous. Falſtaff ſays - that e of Gaunt burft Shallow's head for 
crowding in among the marſhal's men.“ Again, in Soliman and Perſeda: 
| „God fave you, fir, you have burſt your ſhin.” STEEVEZNS. 
Bur wo is {till uſed for broke in the north of England. REE D. 
o by, S. Feronimy ;——CGo to thy cold bed, and warm thee.] Mr. 
Theobald is ſurprized at the ſtupidity of former editors, who, he. ſays, 
have coined a faint here. But ſurely Sly, who in a preceding ſpeech is 
4 made to ſay Richard for William, paucas pallabris for pocas palabras, 
Kc. may be allowed here to miſquote a paſſage from the ſame 2 = A 
which that fcrap of Spaniſh is found, viz. the Spaniſh Tragedy. | 
afterwards introduces a ſaint in form. The ſimilitude, however — 
between Feronimy and S. Jerome, who in Sly's dialect would be Jeremy, 
may be ſuppoſed the occaſion of the blunder. He does not, I conceive, 
mean to addreſs the hoſteſs by the name of Jeronimy, as Mr. Theobald 
ſuppoſed, but merely to quote a line from a popular play: Nym, Piſtol, 
and many other of Shakſpeare's low characters quote ſcraps of plays 
with equal infidelity. 
There are two paſſages in The Spaniſb Tragedy here alluded to. One 
quoted by Mr. Theobald: 
cc Hiero. Not I: Hieronymo, beware; po by, go by.” 
and this other: 1 „ wh 
? « What outcry calls me from my naked bed gu | 
Sly's making Jeronimy a ſaint is ſurely not more extravagant than 
his exhorting his hoſteſs to go to her co/d bed to warm herſelf; or 
- declaring that he will go to his cold bed for the ſame purpoſe ; for per- 
Haps, like Hieronymo, he here addreſſes himſelf. 
In Xing Lear, Edgar when he aſſumes the madman, utters the ſame 
words that are here put into the mouth of the tinker : «© Humph ; go 
to thy cold bed, and warm thee.” Maronz. 
The firſt part of the Spaniſh Tragedy is called Feronimo. The Tinker 
therefore does not ſay Feronime as a miſtake for Hieronimo. STEEVENS. 
321 * go Jew” the thirdborough. ] The old copy reads—the 
| - EI 


/ 
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Sly. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, I'II anſwer him 
by law: I'll not budge an inch, boy; let him come, and 
kindly. [lies down on the ground, and falls aſleep 9. 


Horns. Enter a Lord from hunting, with Hunt/men and 


2 


Servants. 


Lord, Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds : 
Brach Merriman *,—the-poor cur is emboſs' da, F 
N , | | An 


beadborough. The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, and found- 


ed on Sly's reply; „ Third, or fourth, &c.” I am not ſure that it is 
neceſſary ; for we learn from a writer of great authority in legal mat- 
ters, that beadborough and cole were ſynonymous. Every of 
theſe borſholders, cre Lambard) tithing men, borowheads, hedborows, 
thirdborowes, &c. hath two ſeveral offices at this day.” After deſcrib- 
ing their ancient office, (which was to ſpeak, act, &c. for the other 


nine men in the tithing,) he adds,“ As touching the latter office that 


theſe borſholders, hedborowws, borowheds, thirdborsws, and chief pledges 
have, it is in a manner all one with the office of a conſtable of a town 
or pariſh, which is commonly named a petty 22 becauſe he is a 
ſmall conſtable, in reſpect of tha conſtable of his hundred Within whoſe 
limit he is.” The Duties of Conſtables, Borſholders, WſWiingmen, &c. 
by W. Lambard, octavo, W, he word beadboroughb might therefore 
immediately bring the other name to Sly's mind, and perhaps ſufficient- 
ly accounts for his reply, without any change. However, the emen- 


dation having been followed by ſeveral other editors, from a diftruſt in 


my own opinion I too have adopted it. MAL ONE. 
9 — falls aſleep.) The ſpurious play already mentioned, begins thus: 
Enter à Tapfter, beating out of bis doores Slie drunken. 
ce Tapſ. You whoreſon drunken ſlave, you had beſt be gone, 
« And empty your drunken paunch ſomewhere elſe, + 
ce For in this houſe thou ſhalt not reſt to night. [Exit Tapſter. 
« Slie. Tilly vally ; by criſee Tapſter Ile feſe you anone : | 
c Fill's the t'other pot, and all's paid for: looke you, | 
« T doe drinke it of mine owne inſtigation. Omne bene, 
« Heere Ile lie awhile : why Tapſter, I ſay, 
« Fill's a freſh cuſhen heere : 1 | 
«© Heigh ho, heere's good warme lying. [He falles aſleepe. 
& Enter a noble man and his men from bunting. STEEVENS, 
1 Brach Merriman,—the poor cur is emboſs'd,] I believe, brach Mer- 
riman means only Merriman the brach. So, in the old ſong, Cow 
Crumbocke is a very good cow.” Brach, however, appears to have been 
a particular kind of hound, In an old mecrical charter granted by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor to the hundred of Cholmer and Dancing, in Eſſex, 
there are the two following line:: 5 | 
2 RY * « Four 


- 


| 
| 
| 


i 
i 
" 
is 
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And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd brach. 

Saw'ſt thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 3 

At the hedge-corner, in the coldeſt fault? 

I would not loſe the dog for twenty pound. 

1. Hun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 

He cried upon it at the mereſt loſs, | 

And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent : 

Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 
Lord. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as fleet, 


I would efteem him worth a dozen ſuch. 


But ſup them well, and look unto them all ; 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again,, 
1, Hun, Iwill, my lord, 


6. Four greyhounds and fix Bratebes, 
| 6 For hare, foxe, and wild cattes.“ 
Merriman ſurely could not be deſigned for the name of a female of the 
canine ſpecies. STEEVENS. OY | 55 
The word is certainly uſed by Chapman in his Gentleman Uſher, a 
comedy, 1606, as ſynonymous to Bitch : e Venus, your brach there, runs 
ſo proud, &c.}* So alſo our author in X. Henry IV. P. I: © I'd rather 
hear Lady, 1 howl in Iriſh.” Mr. Tollet was of opinion that 
the term br ac" Was ſometimes applied to males, and that it meant s a 
hound of eminent quickneſs of ſcent.” Mr. Pope underſtood by it a hound 
in general. The ſtructure of the paſſage before us, and the manner in 
which the next line is connected with this And couple, &c.] added to 
the circumſtance of the word Brach occurring in the end of that line, 
incline me to think that Brach is here a corruption, and that the line 
before us began with a verb, not a noun, MAL ONE. 5 
Sir T. Hanmer reads, Leech Merriman, that is, aply ſome remedies to 
Merriman, the poor cur has his joints ſwell d. * — we might read, 
Batbe Merriman, which is, I believe, the common practice of huntſ- 


* 


men; but the preſent reading may ſtand: 
tender well my bounds: - 
Brach— Merriman — rhe poor cur is imboſt. Jon xsox. 
2 the poor cur is emboſh.el A hunting, term, When a deer is 
hard run and foams at the mouth, he is ſajd to be emboſi d. T. WAR Tr. 
From the Spaniſh, des embocar, to caſt out of the mouth. Dr. John- 
ſon ſeems to have conſidered it as derived from boſſe, Fr. a tumour. We 
have again the ſame expreſſion in Antony and Cleopatra: oe 
1 toes 6 the boar of Theffaly 85 5 
ec Was never ſoemboſs'd.” MALTONE. 
3 — bow Silver made it good] This, I ſuppoſe, is a technical 
term. It occurs likewiſe in the 23d ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion- 
*f What's offer'd by the firſt, the other good doth make.” STELVENS. 


; | 1, Lord 
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Lord. What's here? one dead, or drunk? See, doth he 
„„ | 1 
2. Hun. He breathes, my lord: Were he not warm' d 
with ale, | 3 
This were a bed but cold to ſleep ſo ſoundly. 
Tord. O monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he lies! 
Grim death, how foul and loathſome is thine image 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man.— 
What think you, if he were convey'd to bed, ; 
Wrap'd in ſweet cloaths, rings put upon his fingers, 
A mot delicious banquet by his bed, E 
And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelf? 
1. Hun, Believe me, lord, I think he cannot chooſe. 
2. Hun. It would ſeem ſtrange unto him when he wak'd. 
Lord. Even as a flattering dream, or worthleſs fancy.. 
'Then take him up, and on well the jeſt ;— | 
Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: 
Balm his foul head in warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet : 
Procure me muſick ready when he wakes, 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly found ; 
* if he chance to ſpeak, be ready ſtraight, 
Aid, with a low ſubmiſſive reverence, | 
Say, What is it your honour will command? 
Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon, 
Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 
And ſay,—WiIPt pleaſe your lordſhip cool your hands? 
Some one be ready with a coſtly ſuit, _ 
And aſk him what apparel he will wear ; 
Another tell him of his hounds and horſe, 
And that his lady mourns at his diſeaſe : 
Perſuade him, that he hath been lunatick ; 
And, when he ſays he is—, ſay, that he dreams“, | 
For 
4 And, ⁊ꝛvben be ſays be u—, ſay that be dreams, ] i. e. when he ſays 
he is ſuch or ſuch a man, as the matter may turn out. 


Mr. Steevens would read, Tigris 
And when he ſays he's poor, * that he dreams. 


I have 
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Fer he is nothing but a mighty lord. 
This do, and do it kindly 5, gentle firs ; 
It will be paſtime paſſing excellent, 
If it be huſbanded with modeſty ©. 175 : 
I. Hun, My lord, I warrant you, we'll play our part, 
As he ſhall think, by our true diligence, | 
Hie is no lefs than what we ſay he is. ? 
Tord. Take him up gently, and to bed with him; 
And each one to his office, when he wakes.— 2 
47 | {Same bear out SLY. A trumpet ſounds, 
Sirrah, go ſee what trumpet tis that ſounds :— 5 
| 3) à½ Deryanit, 
Belike, ſome noble gentleman; that means, 
Travelling ſome journey, to repoſe him here.— 
2 Re-enter Servant. 
How now ? whois it? );: 
Ser. An it pleaſe your honour, 
Players that offer ſervice to your lordſhip. 
Lord. Bid them come near :;— 


Enter Players. 
Now, fellows, you are welcome. 
1. Play. We thank your honour. 
Lord. Do you intend to ſtay with me to-night? _ 
2. Play. So pleaſe your lordſhip to accept our duty” 
Pp | ord. 


T have no doubt that the blank was intended by the author, It is 
obſervable that the metre of the line is perfe& without any ſupplemen- 
tal word, In the Tempeſt a ſimilar blank is found, which Shakſpeare 
there alſo certainly intended: “' I ſhould know that voice; it ſhould 
be -; but he is drown'd, and theſe are devils.” MALONE. 8 

Perhaps the ſentence is left imperfect, becauſe he did not know by 
what name to call him. BLAcks rox. 

5 — do it kindly, ] i. e. naturally. Mason. 

6 — modeſty.) By medefly is meant moderation, without ſuffering our 
merriment to break into an exceſs. JoxNnsoN. 

7 — to accept our duty. ] It was in thoſe times the cuſtom of players 
to travel in companies, and offer their ſervice at great houſes. Jounso0Ne 

In the fifth Earl of Northumberland's Houſehold Book, (with a copy 
of which I was honoured by the late dutcheſs,) the following article 

occurs. The book was begun in the year 1512: 
6 Rewards to Playars. 
« Item, to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas Percy a 
8 | f 8 rewards. 


— 
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Lord. With all my heart —This fellow I remember, 
Since once he play'd a farmer's eldeſt fon ;— 7 
_ *Twas where you woo'd the gentlewoman fo well: 
] have forgot your name ; bur, ſure, that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 
' 1. Play. I think, *twas Soto that your honour means, 
Lord. Tis very true ;—thou didſt it excellent,— — 
Well, you are come to me in happy time; 
The rather for J have ſome ſport in hand, 
Wherein your cunning can aſſiſt me much. 
There is a lord will hear you play to-night : 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties ; | 
Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
(For yet his honour never heard a play,) 
Lou break into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him; for 1 ell you, firs, 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
1. Play. Fear not, my lord ; we can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world. | 8 
Lord. Go, ſirrah, take them to the buttery “, 


rewards to players for playes playd in Chryſtinmas by ſtranegers in my 
houſe after xxd. every play by eftimacion somme xxxiij s. iid, Which 
ys apoynted to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas Percy 


at the ſaid Chriſtynmas in full contentacion of the ſaid rewardys xxxiij s. 


i d. . STEEVENS.” | 

8 1. Play. I think, &c. ] To this ſpeech Sinklo is inadvertently pre- 
fixed in the old copy. Sinklo or Sinkler was an actor in the ſame com- 
pany with Shakſpeare, &c.— He is introduced together with Burbage, 
Condell, Lowin, &c. in the Induction to Marſton's Malcontent, 1 604, 


and was alſo a performer in the entertainment entitled The Seven Dead- 


lie Sinns, Mr. Tyrwhitt ſome years ago pointed out the error. 
£7 : MALONEs 
There can be no doubt that Sink/o was the name of one of the players, 
which has crept in both here and in the Third Part of Henry VI. inſtead 


of the name of the perſon repreſented. Again at the concluſion of the 


Second Part of King Henry IV. * Enter Sinklo and three or four offi- 
cers.“ See the quarto, 1600.  TYRWHITT. x 

* fate them to the buttery, ] Mr. Pope had probably theſe words in 
his thoughts, when he wrote the following paſſage of his preface: 


f the top of the profeſſiun were then mere players, not gentlemen of 
the ſtage ; they were led into the buttery by the ſteward, not placed at the | 


lord's 


And 
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And give them friendly welcome every one; 
Let them want nothing that my houſe affords.— 


| [IeEreunt Servant and Players. 
Sirrah, go you tb Bartholomew my page, [zo a Servant. 


And ſee him drefs'd in all ſuits like a lady : 


That done, conduct him to the drunkard's chamber, 
And call him—madam, do him obeiſance. | 
Tell him from me, (as he will win my love,) 

He bear himſelf with honourable ation, 

Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accompliſhed ; 

Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 

With ſoft low tongue“, and lowly courteſy ; 

And fay,—What is' t your honour will command, 
Wherein your lady, and your humble wife, 

May ſhew her duty, and make known her love ? 

And then—with kind embracements, tempting kiſſes, 
And with declining head into his boſom, — 

Bid him ſhed tears, as being over-joy'd. 

To ſee her noble lord reſtor'd to health, 

Who for this ſeven years hath efteemed him“ 

No better than a poor and loathſome beggar : 

And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 


| lord's table, on' the lady's toilette.“ But he ſeems not to have obſerved, 


that the players here introduced are frollers; and there is no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that our author, Heminge, Burbage, Condell, &c. who were 


licenſed by King James, were treated in this manner. MaLonz. 


9 With ſoft low tongue] So, in King Lear: 
a Her voice was ever ſoft, 
| cc Gentle and ow; an excellent thing in woman.” Marowe. 
1 Who for this ſeven years bath efteemed bim] That the poet (ſays 
Mr. Theobald) deſigned, the tinker's ſuppoſed lunacy: ſhould be of four- 
teen years ſtanding at leaſt, is evident from two parallel paſſages in the 
play to that purpoſe. He therefore reads for twice ſeven years. But 


in both thoſe paſſages the term mentioned is fifteen, not fourteen, years. 


The ſervants (p. 255.) may well be ſuppoſed to forget the preciſe period 
dictated to them by their maſter, or, as is the cuſtom of ſuch perſons, 
to aggravate what they have heard. There is therefore, in my opinion, 


no need of change, M ALONE. 8 


Our author rarely reckons time with any great correctneſs. Both 
Falſtaff and Orlando forget the true hour of their appointments. STE 1 
| | 0 


* 
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Jo rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift ; 
Which in a napkin being cloſe convey'd, _. 
Shall in deſpight enforce a watry eye. | 
See this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou canſt; 
Anon [I'll give thee more inſtructions.— [Exit Servant. 
I. know, the boy will well uſurp the grace, 
Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman : 
J. long to hear him call the drunkard, huſband ; 
And wo my men will ſtay themſelves from laughter, 
When they do homage to this ſimple peaſant. 
I'll in to counſel them: haply, my preſence 
May well abate the over-merry ſpleen, 
Which otherwiſe would grow into extremes. [Exeunt. 


. fm 
A Beadchamber in the Lord's Houſes. 


SLY is diſcovered * in à rich night gown, with attendants ; 

Jome with apparel, others with baſon, ewer, and other 

appurtenances. Enter Lord, dreſs'd like a Servant, 

Sly. For God's ſake, a pot of ſmall ale 3. EO 

; I . Ser 0 
. 1 | 

2 An onion—] It is not unlikely that the onien was an expedient 
uſed by the actors of interludes. JoNsON. 

So, in Antbony and Cleopatra: © The tears live in an onion that ſhould 
water this ſorrow.” | STEEVENS. 04. 

3 A Bedchamber, &c.] From the original ſtage · direction in the 
firſt folio it appears that Sly and the other perſons mentioned in the 
Induction, were intended to be exhibited here, and during the repre- 
ſentation of the comedy, in a balcony above the ſtage. The direction 
here is: Enter aloft the drunlard wuitb attendants, c. So after- 
wards at the end of this ſcene . The Preſenters above ſpeak.”” See 
The Account of our old theatres, Vol. I: ALONE. 5 
4 Sly is diſcovered, &c.] Thus in the original play: Enter two 
with a table and banquet on it, and two other with $/ie aſleepe in a 
chaire, richlie apparelled, and the muſick plaieng.” 

One. So, firha, now go call my lord; 

« And tell him all things are ready as he wild it. 

„ " Another. Set thou ſome wine upon the boord, 

« And then Ile go fetch my lord preſentix. 2 ee 

f 4 nter 
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1. Serv. Will't pleaſe your lordſhip drink a cp of ſack ? 
2. Serv. Will't pleaſe your honour taſte of theſe con- 
ſerves ? 5 
3. Serv. What raiment will your honour wear to-day ? 
Sly. I am Chriſtophero Sly ; call not me—honour, nor 
lordſhip: I ne'er drank ſack in my life ; and if you give 
me any conſerves, give me conſerves of beef: Ne'er aſk 
me what raiment Fu wear; for I have no more doublets 
than backs, no more ſtockings than legs, nor no more 
| ſhoes than feet; nay, ſometimes, more feet than ſhoes, or 
ſuch ſhoes as my toes look through the overleather. 
Lord. Heaven ceaſe this idle humour in your honour! 
O, that a mighty man, of ſuch deſcent, | 
Of ſuch poſſeſſions, and ſo high eſteem, 
Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit ! 
Sly. What, would you make me mad? Am not I Chri- 


| © Enter the Lord and his men. 
4c Lord. How now, what is all things readie ? 
4 One. Yea, my lord. | d 
c Lord. Then ſound the muſick, and Ile wake him ſtrait, 
4 And ſee you do as earſt I gave in charge. 
« My lord, my lord, (he fleepes ſoundly) my lord. 
4e Slie, Tapſter, give's a little ſmall ale: heigh ho. 
C Lord. Here's wine, my lord, the pureſt of the grape. 
4 S/ie, For which lord? . . 
« Lord. For your honor, my lord. i 
« Slie, Who I, am I a lord? What fine apparell have I got! 
« Lord. More richer far your honour hath to weare, 
c And if it pleaſe you 1 will fetch them ſtraight. 
« Wil. And if your honour pleaſe to ride abroad, 
cc Ile fetch your luſtie ſteedes more ſwift of pace 
& Then winged Pegaſus in all his pride, 
6 That ran ſo ſwiftlie over Perſian plaines. 
&« Tome And if your honour pleaſe to hunt the deere, 
& Your hounds ſtand readie coupled at the doore, 
6 Who in running will oretake the row, 5 - 
„ And make the long-breathde tygre broken-winded.” STEEZVTNS. 
S — ſmall ale.] This beverage is mentioned in the accounts of the 
Stationers Company, in the year 1558: For a ſtande of ſmall ale—.” 
1 ſuppoſe it was what we now call ſmall beer, no mention of that liquor 
being made on the ſame books, though ©« duble bere, and duble duble 
ale, are frequently recorded. STEEVENS. | 


ſtopher 
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ſtopher Sly, old Sly's ſon of Burton-heath; by birth a 
pedler, by education a card-maker, by tranſmutation a 
bear-herd, and now by preſent profeſſion a tinker? Aſk 
Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, if ſhe know 
me not: if ſhe ſay I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore- 
for ſheer ale, ſcore me up for the lying*ſt knave in Chri- 
ſtendom. What, I am not beſtraught? : Here's 

3. Ser. O, this it is that makes your lady mourn. 
2. Ser. O, this it is that makes your ſervants droop. 
Lord, Hence comes it that your kindred ſhun your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ape lunacy. | 
O, noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth; 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment, 
And baniſh hence theſe abject lowly dreams: 
Look, how thy ſervants do attend on thee, 
Each in his office ready at thy beck. 
Wilt thou have muſick ? hark] Apollo plays, [Mxufick. 
And twenty caged nightingales do ſing | 
Or wilt thou ſleep? we'll have thee to a couch, 
Softer and ſweeter than the luſtful bed 


6 am of Burten-beath—Marian Hacket, the fat ale woof of Nincot, ] 
I ſuſpe& we ſhould read Barton- beatb. Barton and Wocdmancot, or, 
as it is vulgarly pronounced, Voncot, are both of them in Gloſterſhire, 
near the reſidence of Shakſpeare's old enemy, Juſtice Shallow. Very 
probably too, this fat ale-wife might be a real character. STEEVENS. 

Wilnecotte is a village in Warwickſhire,” with which Shakſpeare was 
well acquainted, near Stratford, 'The houſe kept by our genial hoſteſs, 
Kill remains, but is at preſent a mill. The meaneſt hovel to which 
Shakſpeare has an alluſion, intereſts curioſity, and acquires an im- 
portance : atleaſt, it becomes the object of a poetical antiquarian's in- 
quiriess T. WARTON. EBT | 
There is likewiſe a village in Warwickſhire called Burton Haſtings. 

Among Sir A. Cockayn's poems (as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens 
have obſerved) there is an epigram on Sly and his ale, addreſſed to Mr. 
Clement Fiſher of Wincot, MaLoNE. | 

7 -I am not beſtraught:] Befiraught ſeems to have been ſynony- 
mous to diſtraught, or diſtracted. See Minſheu's DicT. 1617: | 
« Beftra#, a Lat. diſtractus mente. Vi. Mad and Bedlam.” MaLoNnz. . 

There is no verb extant from which the participle be/raught can he 
formed. In Albion's England, however by Warner, 1602, and in Lord 
Surrey's Tranſlation of the 4th book of Virgil's Zneid, I meet with the 
word as ſpelt by Shakſpeare. 8 TEE VERS. | 


On 
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On purpoſe trimm'd up for Semiramis. 
Say, thou wilt walk; we will beſtrew the ground: 
Or wilt thou ride ? thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. 
Doft thou love hawking ? thou haſt hawks, will ſoar 
Above the morning lark: Or «+ it thou hunt? 
Thy hounds ſhall 3 the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
1. Ser. 4 thou wür courſe; thy ere are as 
| wilt | 
As breathed ſtags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 
2. Ser. Doſt thou love pictures? we will fetch thee 
- ſtraight The 
Adonis, painted by a running brook ; 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; 
Which ſeem- to move and watitors with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. 
Lord. We'll ſhew thee Io, as ſhe was a maid ; 
And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurpris'd, 
As lively painted as the deed was done. 
3. Ser. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood 3 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleed 
And at that ſight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 
Lord. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord : a 
Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful 55 
Than any woman in this waining age. 
I. Ser. And, till the tears, that ſhe hath hed for thee, 
Like envious floods, ober- ran her lovely face, 
She was the faireſt creature in the world; 
And yet ſhe is inferior to none. 
Sly. Am I a lord? and have I ſuch a lady ? 
Or do I dream? or have I dream'd till now? 
I do not fleep : I ſee, I hear, I ſpeak ; x9, 
I ſmell fweet favours, and I feel ſoft things :- — 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed; 
And not a tinker, nor Chriſtophero Sly. — 
Well, bring our lady hither to our ſight; 
And once again, a pot o' the ſmalleſt ale. 


a y EE 2. Ser. 
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2. Ser. Will t pleaſe your mightineſs to waſh your hands? 
© [Servants pre/ent an ewer, baſon, and napkin. 
O, how we joy to ſee your wit reſtor'd ! AT 
O, that once more you knew but what you are! 
Theſe fifteen years you have been in a dream; 
Or, when you wak'd, ſo wak'd as if you ſlept. 
Sly. Theſe fifteen years! by any fay, a goodly nap. 
But did I never ſpeak of all thattime?  _ 
1. Ser. O, yes, my lord; but very idle words: — 
For though you lay here in this goodly chamber, 
Vet would you ſay, ye were beaten out of door; 
And rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe; _ 
And fay, you would preſent her at the leet?, 
Becauſe ſhe brought ſtone- jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts ;— 
Sometimes, you would call out for Cicely Hacket. :_ 
Sly. Ay, the woman's maid of the houſe, 
3. Ser. Why, fir, you know no houſe, norno ſuch maid ; 
Nor no ſuch men, as you have reckon'd up,— _ 
As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Greece“, 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell; = 


3 - leet,] At the Caurt- let, or courts of the manor. Jonungon. 
9 - Fobn Naps of ng! a A hart of Greece was a fat bart. 
Graifje, Fr. So, in the old ballad, of Adam Bell, && __. 

« Eche of them ſle a hart of graece. WS "IPs 
Again, in Ives's Select Papers, at the coronation feaſt of Elizabeth of 
Vork, queen of king Henry VII. among other diſhes were © capons of 
High Greece,” OR Ie | | 

Perhaps this expreſſion was uſed to imply that Fobn Naps (who might 
have been a real character) was a fat man: or as Poins calls the aſſoci- 
ates of Falſtaff Trojans, John Naps might be called a Grecian for ſuch 
another reaſon. STEERVENS .. 4 8 $M 

For old Jobn Naps of Greece, read -d John Naps o' the Green. 

; ;  BrAcxsTONE, 

The addition ſeems to have been a common one. So, in our author's 
X. Henry I. P. II: Who is next? Peter Bullcalf of tbe Ereen. 

In the London Chanticleers, a comedy, 1659, a ballad entitled <6 George 
” the Green” is mentioned. Again, in our author's X. Henry IV. P. II; 
] beſeech you, fir, to countenance William Viſor of Woncot, againſt 
Clement Perkes o* the bill.” -—The emendation propoſed by Sir W. 
Blackſtone was alſo ſuggeſted in Theobald's edition, and adopted by Sir 
T. Hanmer. Matons. 9 . 


And 
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And twenty more ſuch names and men as theſe, 
Which never were, nor no man ever ſaw. _ - 
| Shy. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends ! 
All. Amen, TER LOTS. 5 
Sly. I thank thee; thou ſhalt not loſe by it. 
Enter Page, al a lady, with attendants *:_ 
Page. How fares my noble lord? > fy 
Sly, Marry, I fare well; for here is cheer enough. 
Where is my wife? DEG” 
Page. Here, noble lord; What is thy will with her? 
Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me—huſband ? 
My men ſhould call me—lord ; I am your good-man. 
Page. My huſband. and my lord, my lord and huſband ; 
I am your wife in all obedience. 5 
Sly. I know it well: What muſt I call her? 
Lord. Madam. N d ads nl 
_ © 89. Al'ce madam, or Joan madam ? 1 
Lord. Madam, and nothing elſe ; ſo lords call ladies. 
Shy. Madam wife, they ſay, that I have dream'd, 
And flept above fome fifteen year or more. | 
Page. Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto. me; 
Being all this time abandon'd from your bed. ' 
Shy. Tis much ;—Servants, leave me and her alone.— 
Madam, undreſs you, and come now to bed: 
Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you, 


To pardon me yet for a night or two; 

Or, if not ſo, until the ſun be ſet: - 6 

For your phyſicians have expreſsly charg?d, 

In peril to incur your former malady,, 

That I ſhould yet abſent me from your bed: 

I hope, this reaſon ſtands for my excuſe. © © | 
Sh. Ay, it ſtands ſo, that I may hardly tarry ſo long. 

But I would be loth to fall into my dreams again; I will 

therefore tarry, in deſpight of the fleſh and the blood. 


- I Enter Page, &c.] Here, as in the preceding part of this In- 
duction, Shakſpeare has purſued the track marked out by the author of 
the old Taming of a Shrew ; always, however, improving greatly on his 
original. MALONE, | VVV 

; = Enter 
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Enter a Servant. 85 8 
Ser. Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 

Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, ; | 
For ſo your doQors hold it very meet; 4 ET 
Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurſe of frenzy, | 
Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, oh 


Which bars a thouſand harnis, and lengthens life, - - 


Sly. Marry, I will; let them play it: Is not a com: 


monty * a Chriſtmas gambol, or ON ICT Fey 
* Page. No, my good lord; it is more pleaſing ſtuff, 

Sly. What, houſhold tuff? _ 
Page. It is à kind of hiſtory, _ | 


Sh. Well, we'll ſee't: Come, madam wife, fit by my | 


fide, and let the world ſlip ; we ſhall ne'er be younger. 
. I eey fit down. 


** T WOOL * 


ACT 1, SCENE 1” 
Padua. public Place. 
Enter LucCunT10 and TRANI0. 
Luz. Tranio, fince—for the great deſire I had 
Jo ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts,. 
I am arriv' d for fruitful Lombardy 3, 
The pleaſant garden of great Ita; 
And, by my father's love and leave, am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company, _ 
My truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 
Here let us breathe, and happily inftitute 
A courſe of learning, and ingenious ſtudies, 


= not 4 commonty—] Commonty for comedy, STE TEN... 
3 — for fruitful Lombardy, ] Padua is a city of Lombardy, Sr EE ve 


4 — ingenious fudics.] I rather think it was written * | 


| dies, but of this and a thouſand ſuch obſervations there is little certainty. 
Oo WT ty Cdn, Jonson. 


Pi, 


ws - 


| 
1 


| Toggeſted by Mr, Stevens. Matonz. 
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Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 


Gave me my being, and my father firſt, | 

A merchant of great trafſick through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii5. S 
Vincentio's ſon , brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd?, 
To deck his fortune with his vittuous deeds: | 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I ſtudy, . 
Virtue, and that part of philoſophy | + 
Will I apply *, that treats of happineſs 
By virtue ſpecially to be atchiev'd. 
Tell me thy mind: for I have Piſa left, 
And am to Padua come; as he that leaves 
A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the deep, 

And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 

Tra. Mi perdonate®, gentle maſter mine, 

I am in all affected as yourſelf; 


In Cole's Dictionary, 1677, it is remarked ingenuous and ingeni- 
vn are often confounded.” Thus in The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 


1633—“ deal ingeniouſly, ſweet lady.” RED. 
' 5 Vincentio, come of the 4 The old copy reads -Vincen- 
tio . The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer. I am not ſure 


that it is right. Our author might have written 


Vincentio's ſon, come of the Bentivolii. : 

If that be the true reading, this line ſhould be connected with the 
following, and a colon placed after ward in the preceding line; as is the 
caſe in the original copy, which adds ſome ſupport to the emendation 
now propoſed : | | 

- Vincentio's ſon, come of the Bentivolii, 
Vincentio's ſon, brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, c. MaLoNnE. 5 * 

6 Vincentio's ſon &c. ] Vincentio's is here uſed as a quadriſyllable. 
Mr. Pope, I ſuppoſe, not perceiving this, unneceſſarily reads Vincentio 
bis ſon, which has been too haſtily adopted by the ſubſequent editors, 

- ; Ps 3 Marontr. 
7 == to ſerve all bopes conceiv d,] To fulfill the expectations of his 


| friends, MALONE. 


8 B Virtue, and that part of philoſophy &c.] Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 

after him Dr. Warburton, read to A but formerly ply and apply 

were indifferently uſed, as to ply or apply his ſtudies. Jornson;: 
9 Mi perdonate,] Old Copy Me pardanato. The emendation was 
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Glad that you thus continue your reſolve, | 

To ſuck the ſweets of fweet philoſophy. 

Only, good maſter, while we do admire 

This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 

Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's checks , | 

As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur'd : 

Talk logick * with acquaintance that you have, 

And practice rhetorick in your common talk; 

Muſick and poeſy uſe, to quicken you; 

The mathematicks, and the metaphyſicks, 

Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you: 

No profit grows, where 1s no pleaſure talen: - 

In brief, fir, ſtudy what you moſt affect. AR. 
Luc. Gramercies, Tranio, well doſt thou adviſe. 

Tf, Biondello, thou wert come aſhore, 

Me could at once put us in readineſs ; 

And take a lodging, fit to entertain | 

Such friends as time in Padua ſhall beget. 

But ſtay a while: What company is this? | 
Tra. Maſter, ſome ſhow, to welcome us to town. 


Enter BayTISTA, CATHARINA, BIANCA, GREMIO, 
and HoRxTENS10. LUCENT10 and Tranio Hand afide. 


Bap. Gentlemen, impörtune me no farther, 
For how I firmly am reſoly*'d you know; . 
That is, — not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder; 
If either of you both love Catharina, | 
Becauſe I know ho well, and love you well, 
Leave ſhall you have to court her at your pleaſure. 


I — Ariftatls's checks,] are, I ſuppoſe, the harſh rules of Ariſtotle. 
| | ; | STEEVENSe 

Such as tend to check and reſtrain the indulgence of the paſſions. 
. | We MaALONEs 
Tranis is here deſcanting on academical learning, and mentions by 
name fix of the ſeven liberal ſciences. I fuſpeR this to be a mif-print, 
made by ſome copyiſt or compofitor, for ethics. The ſenſe confirms it. 
3 ATTN BLACKSTONS. 

© Talk logic! Old Copy—Balk—. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
"I | J 3 | x Maron Fe 
1 8 2 Er . 


— 


— — i 
1 Auth Wee > ab eee DG <4 noe 


/ 
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Gre. To cart her rather: She's too rough for me 
T here, there, Hortenſio, will you any wife! 

Cath. I pray you, fir, [to Bap. ] is it your will 


To make a ſtale of me amongſt theſe mates? 


Hor. Mates, maid ! how mean you that ? no mates lor 
ou, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould. 
Cath. I'faith, fir, you ſhall never need to fear; 
J wis, it is not half way to her heart: 


- But, if it were, doubt not, her care ſhould be 


To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ftool, 

And paint your face, and uſe you like a fool. 
Hor. From all ſuch devils, good Lord, deliver us 7 | 
Gre. And me too, good Lord! 
Tra. Huſh, maſter | here is ſome good paſtime toward; 


That wench i is ſtark mad, or wonderful froward. 


Luc. But in the other's filence do I ſee © 


| Maid's mild behaviour and ſobriety. 


Peace, Tranio.. 
Tra. Well ſaid, maſter; mam! and you your r fl. 
Bap. Gentlemen, that I may ſoon ma 855 
What I have ſaid, — Bianca, get you in: 


And let it not diſpleaſe thee, good Bianca; 


For I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. 
Cath. A pretty peat *! tis beſt 

Put finger in the eye,—an ſhe knew why. 
Bian. Siſter, content you in my diſcontent.— 

Sir, to your pleaſure humbly I ſubſcribe : 


My books and inſtruments ſhall be my company; ; 


On them to look, and practiſe by myſelf. 

Luc. Hark, Tranio I thou may l hear Minerva ſpeak. 
Laſide 5 
* Signior Baptiſta, will you be ſo ſtrange? EE 
3 A pretty peat!] Peat or pet is a word of endearment from petit, 


little, as if it meant—pretty little thing. 3 | 
This word is, I believe, of Scotch extraction. I find it in one of the 


proverbs of that country, where it ſignifies darling. 4 He has fault of 
'a wife, that marries mam's per.” i. e. He is in great want of a wife 
who marries one that is her mother's darling. STEzEvENS. 

3 fo range? ] That is, ſo odd, ſo different from others in your 
Fa bac JoxNsox. 


Sorry 
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Sorry am I, that our good will effects | 
Bianca's grief. ; 
Gre. Why, will you mew her up, 
Signior Baptiſta, for this fiend of hell, 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue ? 
Bap. Gentlemen, content ye; Iam reſoly'd ;— 
Go in, Bianca. [Exit Bianca. 
And for I know, ſhe taketh moſt delight SLES, 
In muſick, inſtrument d poetry, 
Schoolmaſters will I keep in my houſe, 
Fit to inſtruct her youth. —If you, Hortenfig,- 
Or ſignior Gremio, you, know any ſuch, 4 
Prefer them hither ; for to cunning men“ 
I will be very kind, and liberal | 
To mine own children in good bringing- up; 
And ſo farewel. Catharina, you may ſtay; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca. [ Exit. 
Cath, Why, and, I truſt, I may go too, May I not? 
What, ſhall I be appointed hours ; as though, belike, 
I knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! [ Exz#., 
Gre. You may go to the devil's dam; your gifts 5 are ſo 
good, here is none will hold you. Their love is not ſo 
reat ®, Hortenſio, but we may blow our nails together, 
and faſt it fairly out; our cake's dough on both ſides. 
Farewel:— Vet, for the love I bear my ſweet Bianca, if I 
can by any means light on a fit man, to teach her that 
wherein ſhe delights, I will wiſh him to her father?. - 
Hor. So will I, ſignior Gremio: But a word, I pray. 


4 to cunning men] Canning had not yet. loſt its original fignifica- 
tion of knowing, learned, as may be obſerved in the tranſlation of the 
Bible. Jonns0N. a „ | 

5 your gifts] Gifts for endocuments. MALONE. © 

6 Their love is not ſo great,] Perhaps we ſhould read—Your love. 
In the old manner of writing yr ſtood for either their or your. The 
editor of the third folio and ſome modern editors, with, I think, leſs pro- 


|  bability, read our. If their love be right, it myſt mean the good will 


of Baptiſta and Bianca towards us. MALONE. 

7 = 1 wwill wiſh bim te ber fatber.] i. e. I will recommend him, 80, 
in Much ado about nothing : | REES 4 
| To wiſh him wreſtle with affection.“ RE EU, 


8 3 | Though 


thing *ſpecially, 
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Though the nature of our quarrel yet never brook'd parle, 
know now, upon advice, it toucheth us both, — that we 
may yet 2 have acceſs to our fair miſtreſs, and be 
happy rivals in Bianca's love, — to labour and effect one 
EE. 
Gre. What's that, I pray? , 5 
Hor. Marry ſir, to get a huſband for her ſiſter. 
SEre. A huſband! a devil. 33 | 
_ Hor. I ſay, a huſband. n | 
Gre. I ſay, a devil: Think'ſt thou, Hortenſio, though 
her father be very rich, any man is ſo very a fool to be 


married to hell? | 


Hor. Tuſh, Gremio ! though it paſs your patience, and 
mine, to endure her loud alarums, why, man, there be 
good fellows in the world, an a man could light on them, 


would take her with all faults, and money enough. 


Gre. I cannot tell: but I had as lief take her dowry 


with this condition, —to be whipp*d at the high croſs 


every morning. | 


or. Faith, as you ſay, there's ſmall choice in rotten 
i pples. But, come; ſince this bar in law makes us 
ends, it ſhall be fo far forth friendly maintain'd, — till 
by helping Baptiſta's eldeſt daughter to a huſband, we ſet 


his youngeſt free for a huſband, and then have to't afreſh, 


Sweet Bianca !-—Happy man be his dole * ! He that 


runs faſteſt, gets the ring. How ſay you, ſignior Gremio ? 


Gre. I am agreed: and would I had given him the beſt 


* horſe in Padua to begin his wooing, that would thorough- 


ly woo her, wed her, and bed her, and rid the houſe of 
her. Come o. Eæeunt GRE. and Hor. 
Tra. [advancing.] I pray, fir, tell me, —Is it poſſible 


That love ſhould of a ſudden take ſuch hold? 


_ — Hep y man be his dole !] A proverbial expreſſion, -- It is uſed in 
Damon and Pithias, 1582. Dole is any thing dealt out or diſtributed, 
though its original meaning was the proviſion given away at the doors 
of great men's houſes, STEzvens, | : . 
In Cupid's Reuenge, by B. and Fletcher, we meet with a ſimilar ex- 
ſſion, which may ſerve to explain that before us: Then happy man 
be his fortune!“ i, e. May his fortune be that of a happy man! Mar gy E. 
1 . . Luc. 


A 
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Lac. O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, Ie 
I never thought it poſſible, or likely; | 
But ſee! while idly I ſtood looking on, 
J found the effect of love in idlenels : 
And now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee, 
That art to me as ſecret, and as dear, 
As Anna to the queen of Carthage was,— 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 
If J atchieve not this young modeſt girl: 
Counſel me, Tranio, for I know thou canſt; 
Aſſiſt me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. | 
Tra. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now; 
Affection is not rated 9 from the heart: 
If love have touch'd you, nought remains but ſa, _ 
.  Redime te captum quam queas minima", 
Luc. Gramercies, lad; go forward: this contents; 
The reſt will comfort, for thy counſel's ſound. 

Tra. Maſter, you look'd ſo longly on the maid, 
Perhaps you mark*d not what's the pith of all. 

Luc, O yes, I ſaw ſweet beauty in her face, 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, ; 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan ſtrand. 

Tra. Saw you no more? mark'd you not, how her ſiſter 
Began to ſcold ; and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, © 6K: 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din? 

Luc. Tranio, I ſaw her coral lips to move, 

And with her breath ſhe did perfume the air; 
Sacred, and ſweet, was all I ſaw in her. 


9 — js not rated—] is not driven out by chiding. MALonr. | 
1 Redime te captum quam queas minimo.] Our author had this line 
from Lilly, which I mention, that it may not be brought as an argu- 
ment of his learning. © payer her 2 
Dr. Farmer's pamphlet affords an additional proof that this line was 
taken from Lilly, and not from Terence; becauſe it is quoted, as it 
appears in the grammarian, and not as it appears in the poet. It may 
be added, that caprus eft, habet, is not in the ſame play which furniſhed 
Lars r 3 1 3 ale * 
2 — daughter 0 enor ] Europa, for whoſe piter trans- 
formed himfelf into a bull, STEZVENS. e 2 8. | 
$6 FE 1 Tra. 
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% 


Tra. Nay, then, ?tis time to ſtir him from his trance. 
I pray, awake, fir ; If you love the maid, 
Bend thoughts and wits to atchieve her. Thus it Rand: 3 
Her elder ſiſter is ſo curſt and ſhrewd, | 


That, till the father rid his hands of 5 


Maſter, your love muſt live a maid at home; 
And therefore has he cloſely mew'd her up, 
Becauſe ſhe ſhall not be annoy'd 3 with ſuitors, 
Luc. Ah, Tranio, what a cruel father's he! 
But art thou not advis'd, he took ſome care 
'To get her cunning ſchoolmaſters to inſtruct her? 
Tra. Ay, marry,'am I, fir; and now tis plotted. 
Luc. I have it, Tranio. | | 
Tra. Maſter, for my hand, . 
Both our inventions meet and j Jump in one: 
Luc. Tell me thine firſt. 
Tra. You will be ſchool-maſter, 
And undertake the teaching of the — 


That's your device. 


Tuc. It is: May it be done? 

_ Tra. Not poſſible; For who ſhall bear your part, | 
And be in Padua here Vincentio's ſon ? 
Keep houſe, and ply his book ; welcome his friends ; 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them ? 

Lac. Baſta !; content thee ; for I have it full, 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe ; 
Nor can we be diſtinguiſn'd by our faces, 


For man, or maſter : then it follows thus ;— 


Thou ſhalt be maſter, 'Tranio, in my ſtead, 
Keep houſe, and port 5, and ſervants, as I mould: 
I will ſome other be; ſome Florentine, 

Some eapolitan, or meaner man of Piſa.— 
*Tis hatch'd; and ſhall be fo :—Tranio, at once 
Uncaſe thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak: 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee 


'3 pe ſhall not be annoy 1 Old Copy—ſhe will not, Conedes | 
Mr. Rowe. Marone. 
4 Bafa ;] i. e. tis emugb; Italian and Spaniſh, Srrrv rns 


5 — 2 Port, is Dpures: — om JNANOR" 8 4 
u 
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But I will charm him firſt to keep his tongue. 4, 4 
Tra. So had you nec. [bey exchange habits. 
In brief, fir, fith it your pleaſure is, 1 
And J am ty'd to be obedient; | 
(For ſo your father charg'd me at our parting ; 
Be ſerviceable to my ſon, quoth he, 
Although, I think, *twas in another ſenſe,) 
I am content to be Lucentio, 
Becauſe fo well I love Lucentio. 
Luc. Tramo, be fo, becauſe Lucentio loves: 
And let me be a ſlave, to atchieve that maid 
Whoſe ſudden fight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. 


Enter BionDELLO. 


Here comes the rogue. Sirrah, where have you been? 
Bion. Where have I been? Nay, how now, where are you? 
Maſter, has my fellow Tranio ſtol'n your cloaths ? 
Or you ſtol'n his? or both? pray, what's the news ? 
Luc. Sirrah, come hither ; tis no time to jeſt, 
And therefore frame your manners to the time. 
Your fellow Tranio here, to ſave my life, 
Puts my apparel and my countenance on, | 
And I for my eſcape have put on his; „ 
For in a quarrel, ſince I came aſhore, 
I kill'd a man, and fear I was deſcry'd ©: 
Wait you on him, I charge you, as becomes, 
While I make way from hence to ſave my life: 
You underſtand me? | | | 
Bion. Ay, ſir, ne'er.a whit. | p 
Luc. And not a jot of 'Tranio in your mouth; 
Tranio is chang'd into Lucentio. | 
Bion. The better for him; Would, I were ſo too! 
Tra. So would I”, faith, boy, to have the next wiſm 


i . b 1 


; — 


6 and fear I was deſcry'd :] i. e. I fear I was obſerv'd in the act 
_ of killing im. The editor of the third folio reads. -I am deſcry d; 
which has been adopted by the modern editors. MATE. 55 
7 So would I, —] The old copy has could. Cotrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Maron. a | 1 5 We | 
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That Lucentio indeed had Baptiſta's youngeſt daughter. 
Bat, firrah, —not for my ſake, but your maſter's, —I 


adviſe 5 8 


Vou uſe your manners diſcreetly in all kind of companies: 


When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio; 
But in all places elſe, your maſter 5 Lucentio. 
Tuc. Tranio, let's go: 
One thing more reſts, that thyſel execute 
To make one among theſe wooers : If thou aſk me why,— 
Sufficeth, my reaſons are both good and weighty “. 
| | ; Exeunt *, 
1. Ser. My lord, you nod; you do not mind the play. | 
Sly. Yes, by ſaint Anne, do J. A good matter, ſurely ; 
Comes there e more of it? | 
Page. My lord, tis but begun. | — | 
Sly. *Tis a wery excellent piece of work, madam lady ; 
Would, *twere done! © a c 


"SCENE IL 
, The ſame. Before Hortenſio's Houſe, 
Enter PeTRUCH1O and Grumio, 


Pes. Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
To ſee my friends in Padua ; but, of all, 
My. beſt beloved and approved friend, 
Hortenſio; and, I trow, this is his houſe :— 
Here, firrah Grumio ; knock, I ſay. 


3 — your por] Old Copy—yeu maſter, Corrected by the editor 
ALONE. | 
9 — good and weighty. ] The diviſion for the ſecond act of this play 
js neither marked in the folio nor quarts editions. Shakſpeare ſeems 
to have meant the firſt act to conclude here, where the ſpeeches of the 
Tinker are introduced; though they have been hitherto thrown to the 
end of the firft act, according to a modern and arbitrary regulation. 
| . | : STEEVENSe 
1 Exeunt.] Here in the old copy we have The Preſenters above 
ſpeaks.” —meaning Sly, &c. who were placed in a balcovy raiſed at the 


: back of the ſtage. After the words Would it were done,“ the mar- 
ginal direction is——They fit and mark. Maronze _ 9 


Gre. 
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Sru. Knock, fir ! whom ſhould I knock ? is there any 


man has rebus'd your worſhip * ? 
Per. Villain, I ſay, knock me here ſoundly. 
Gru. Knock you here ?, fir? why, fir, what a am I, mo 
'That I ſhould knock you here, fir ? wy 
Pet. Villain, I ſay, knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or Ill knock your knave's pate. 
Gru. My maſter is grown quarrelſome:— I ſhould knock 
you-tirl 
And then I know after who comes by the worſt, 
Pet. Will it not be? 
*Faith, firrah, an you'll not knock, — wring it; 
Pl] try how you can fel, fa, and fin „ r 
[He wrings GRUulo by the ears. 
Gru. Help, WEN help! my maſter is mad. 
Pet. Now knock when I bid you: firrah ! villain! 


Enter Hor TENs10. 


Hor. How now ? what's the matter ?—My old friend 
Grumio! and my good friend Petruchio How do you 
all at Verona? 
Pet. Signior Hortenſio, come you to part the fray ? 
Con tutto il core bene trovato, may I ſay. 
Hor. Alla noſtra caſa bene venuto, 
Molto honorato fignor mio Petruchio. 
Riſe, Grumio, riſe ; we will compound this quarrel. 


— bas rebus” d your worſhip fl What is the meaning of rebusd?f © 
or is it a falſe print for abus d? TyRwHITT. 7 
3 Knock you here,—] Grumio's pretenſions to wit have a ſtrong re · 
ſembance to thoſe of Dromio in the Comedy of Errors; and this cir- 
cumſtance makes it the more probable that theſe two plays were written 
at no great diſtance of time from each other. MALons. 
4 Help, maſters—] The old copy reads here; and in ſeveral other | 
places in this play miſtreſs, inſtead of maſters. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. In the Miſs. of our author's age M. was the common abbreviation 
of Maſter and Miſtreſs. Hence the miſtake. See the Merchant of 
Venice, Act V. 1600, and 1623: 
. i What 155 M. ors. Lorenzo, and M. [Mifteſs] Lorenzo." 
85 MALONE.« 


Gru. 
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Gru. Nay, tis no matter, what he *leges in Latin 5,— 
Tf this be not a lawful cauſe for me to leave his ſervice, 


Look you, ſir,—he bid me knock him, and rap him 


ſoundly, ſir : Well, was it fit for a ſervant. to uſe his ma- 
ſer ſo; being, perhaps, (for aught I ſee) two and . | 
—a pip outꝰ? 
Whom, would to God, Thad well knock'd at lt, 
Then had not Grumio come by the worſt. 

Pet. A ſenſeleſs villain !-Goqd Hortenſio, 
I bade the raſcal knock upon your gate, 


And could not get him for my heart to do i it. 


Gru. Knock at the gate ?—Q heavens | | 
Spake you not theſe words plain, —Sirrah, knock me bows 
Rap me here, knock me well, and knock me ſoundly ? 

And come you now with—knocking at the gate ? 

Pet. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I adviſe you. 

Hor. Petruchio, patience ; I am Grumio's pledge: 
Why, this is a heavy chance *twixt him and you ; 

Your ancient, truſty, pleaſant ſervant Grumio. 
And tell me now, ſweet friend,—what happy gale 


Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 


Pet. Suchwind as ſcatters young men through the world, 
To ſeek their fortunes farther than at home, 
Where ſmall experience grows, But, in a few?, 


| Signior Hortenſio, thus it ſtands with me :— 


Antonio, my father, is deceas'd ; 


Es. And I have thruſt myſelf 1 into this maze, | 


5 — 8 be leges in Latin. ] i. e. I ſuppoſe, what * alleges 1 in 
Latin. STEEVENS. 

I cannot help ſuſpecting that we ſhould read. Nay, tis no matter 
what be leges in Latin, if this be not a lawful cauſe for me to leave his 
ſervice. — you, fir. — That is, Tis no matter What is law, if this. 
be not a lawful cauſe, &c.  TyrwarTT. - 

6 a pip our 7] The old copy has —peepe. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

MALONEs 

#8 But in a few,] In a feu, means che ſame as in 1 ſhort, in ſexo words. 

| on N * 
So, in X. Henry IV. Part II: 3 I 
5 6e In few his death, whoſe | ſpirit tent: a 1 renne, 


Haply 


rl 
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Haply to wive, and thrive, as beſt I may: | 
Crowns in my purſe I have, and goods at home, 

And ſo am come abroad to ſee the world. 

Hor. Petruchio, ſhall I then come roundly to thee, 
And with thee to a ſhrewd ill-favour'd wife? 
Thou'dſt thank me but a little for my counſel : 
And yet I'll promiſe.thee ſhe ſhall be rich, 5 
And very rich: but thou*rt too much my friend, 
And I'll not wiſh thee to her. W e 

Pet. Signior Hortenſio, twixt ſuch friends as wo, 
Few words ſuffice: and, therefore, if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 

(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance ,) 
Be ſhe as foul as was Florentius' love“, 


As 


8 (As evealth is burthen of my wooing dance) ] The burther of a dance 
is an expreſſion which I have never heard; the burthen of bis wooing 
ſong had been more proper. JokNsON. | 

9 Be ſhe as foul as was Florentius' love, ] I ſuppoſe this alludes to the 
ſtory of a Florentine, which is met with in an old book, called, A 
7. n her Notable Things, and perhaps in other Collections. “ He was 
raviſhed over- night with the luſtre of jewels, and was mad till the mar- 
riage was ſolemnized; but next morning, viewing his lady before ſhe was 
ſo gorgeouſly trim'd up, ſhe was ſuch a leane, yellow, rivell'd, de- 
ſorm'd creature, that he never lived with her afterwards.” FARMER. 

The alluſion is to a ſtory told by Gower in the firſt book De Confeſfione 
Amantis. Florent is the name of à knight who had bound himſelf to 


marry a deformed hag, provided ſhe taught him the ſolution of a riddle - S , 5 


on which his life depended. The following is the deſeription of her: 
8 Florent his wofull heed up lifte, 
& And ſaw this vecke, where that ſhe ſit, 
«© Which was the lotheſt wighte 
e That ever man caſte on his eye: 
c Hir noſe baas, hir browes hie, 
« Hir eyes ſmall, and depe ſette, 
4 Hir cheekes ben with teres wette, 
« And rivelyn as an empty] ea, 
cc Hangyng downe unto the chyn; 
« Hir lippes ſhronken ben for age, 
«« There was no grace in hir viſage. 
4 Hir front was narowe, hir lockes hore, 75 
& She loketh foorth as doth a more: 


4 
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As old as Sibyl, and as curſt and ſhrewd 


As Socrates Xantippe, or a worſe, 


She moves me not, or not removes, at leaſt, 


Affection's edge in me; were ſhe as rough 

As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas: 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. | ; 
Er. Nay, look you, fir, he tells you flatly what his 

mind is: Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to 

a puppet, or an aglet-baby *; or an old trot with ne'er a 

tooth in her head, though ſhe have as many diſeaſes as 

two and fifty horſes * : why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo mo- 

ney comes withal. | | 

Hor. Petruchio, fince we have ſtept thus far in, 

I will continue that I broach'd in jeſt. 

I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 


With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous; 


Brought up, as beſt becomes a gentlewoman : - 


i #8 Hir neck is ſhorte, hir ſhulders courbe, 
6 That might a mans luſte diſtourbe: 
« Hir bodie great, and no thyng ſmall, 
& And ſhortly to deſcrive hir all, 
« She hath no lith without a lacke, 
« But like unto the woll ſacke : &. 


46 Though lhe be the foulefte of all, &c.” 
This ſtory might have been borrowed by Gower from an older narra- 


= tive in the G Remanorum. See the Introductory Diſcourſe to the 


Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, laſt edit. Vol. IV. p. 153. STEEVENS. 
1 — evere ſbe as rough] The old copy reads—were ſhe js as rough. 


Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALoNE. 


2 — an aglet-baby;] was a ſmall image or head cut on the tag of a 
int, or lace. That ſuch figures were ſometimes appended to them, 
r. Warburton has proved by a paſſage in Mezeray, the French Hiſto- 
rian “ portant meme ſur les ajguilletes [points] des petites retes de 
mort.” MALoNz. ; ; 1 * 4 

3 — 2s many diſeaſes as two and fifty Dor ſes :] I ſuſpe is paſſage 
to be corrupt, Arr know not TEA . ffty diſeaſes 
of @ horſe ſeem to have been proverbial, So, in the Tor tſpire Tragedy, 


— 


1608: O ſtumbling jade ! the ſpavin o'ertake thee ! the þfty diſeaſet 
Hop thee!” Maron. 15 \ fifty diſeaſ 


4 | e Her 
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Her only fault (and that is—faults enough 9 f 
Is, — that ſhe is intolerable curſt, 
And ſhrewd 5, and froward ; ſo beyond all 3 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 
TI would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Pet. Hortenſio, peace; thou know'ſt not gold's effett 

Tell me her father's name, and *tis enough ; 
For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 

Hor. Her father is Baptiſta.Minola, 

An affable and courteous gentleman : - 
Her name is, Catharina Minola, 
Renown'd in Padua for her ſcolding tongue. 

Pet. I know her father, though I know not her; 
And he knew my deceaſed father well 
Iwill not ſleep, Hortenſio, till I fee her; 
And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 
To give you over at this firſt encounter, 
Unleſs you will accompany me thither. 

Gru. I pray you, fir, let him go while the humour laſts. 
O' my word, an ſhe knew him as well as I do, ſhe would 
think ſcolding would do little good upon him : She may, 
perhaps, call him half a ſcore knaves, or ſo: why, that's 
nothing ; an he begin once, nds rail in his woos: 6 

9 1 

4 — and that it—favults exou gb,] And that one is itſelf a hoſt of 
faults. The editor of the an folio, who has been copied by all the 
nenen editors, eee reads —and that is fault enough. 

MALONEs 

5 = ſhrewd, here means, having the qualities of a ſhrew. The 

ec is now uſed oniy in the ſenſe of acute, intelligent. Matoxx. 
— he'll rail in bis rope-tricks.] Sir T. Hanmer reads—in his rbe- 
_ But the old copy is certainly right. Ropery or rope-tricks ori- 
ginally ſignified abuſive language, without any determinate idea; ſuch 
age as parrots are taught to ſpeak, ' So, in Hudibras: 

« Could tell what ſubt'leſt parrots mean, 

6c That ſpeak, and think contrary clean; 

« What member tis of whom they talk, 

When they cry rope, and walk, knave, walk.“ 


The following paſſage in Wilſon's Art of Rbetorigue, 1 5625 . 
that 5 was the meaning of the term: « Another good fellow in the 
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PII tell you what, fir,—an ſhe ſtand him but a little, he 
will throw a figure in her face, and fo disfigure her with 
it, that ſhe ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal than 2 
cat? : You know him not, fir. 

Hor. Tarry, Petruchio, I muſt go with thee z 
For in Baptiſta's keep my treaſure is: | 
He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 
His youngeſt daughter, beautiful Bianca 3). | 
And her withholds from me, and other more 1 


countrey, being an officer and malour of a toune, and defirous to ſpeak 
like a fine learned man, having juſt occafion to rebuke à runnegate fel- 

low, ſaid after this wiſe in a great heate: Thou yngram and vacation 
knave, if I take thee any more within the circumciſion of my dampna- 
cion, I will ſo corrupte thee that all vacation knaves ſhall take ill ſample 
by thee.”** This the author in the margin calls rope-ripe chiding.“ 
So, in May- day, a comedy by Chapman, 1611; 

&« Lord! how you role in your rope-ripe terms. MAL ONE. 

In Romeo and Fuliet, Shakſpeare uſes ropery for roguery, and there- 
fore certainly wrote rope-tricks. Rope-tricks we may ſuppoſe to mean 
tricks of which the contriver would deſerve the rope. STEEVENS. 

7 -— that ſhe ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal than a cat 21 The 
Humour of this paſſage I do not underſtand. This animal is remark- 
able for the keenneſs of its fight. Probably the poet meant to have 
faid—a cat in a bottle. Of this diverſion ſee an account in Much ads 
about notbing, Act I. vol. II. p. 217.] to the note on which the fol- 
lowing paſſages may be added from a poem called Cornu-copiæ, or Paſ- 
guiſ's s Night-cap, or an Antidote for the Head-ache, 1623, p. 48: 
„ Fairer than any ſtake in Greys-inne field, &c. 
4 Guarded with gunners, bill-men, and a rout 
PX, «© Of bow-men bold, which at à cat do ſhoot.” 
Again, ibid s - | 
„ Nor on the top a cat-a-mount was fram d, "8 
« Or ſome wilde beaſt that ne er before was tam'd; 
ce Made at the charges of ſome archer ſtout, 
« To have his name canoniz'd in the clout.” 
Theſe inſtances ſerve to ſhew that it was cuſtomary to Hoot at facti- 
tious as well as real cats. STEEVENS. | 
It may mean, that he ſhall ſwell up her eyes with blows, till he ſhall 
ſeem to peep with a contracted pupil, like a cat in the light, JounsoN. 

s in Baptiſia's keep] Keep is cuſtody. The ſtrongeſf part of an 
© ancient caſtle was called the keep. STEEVENS., 

9 — and other more] And, which appears to have been accidentally 
omitted in the old copy, was ſupplied by Dr. Thirlby; who Likewiſe re- 
e the metre of this paſſage. 3 | 


Suitors 
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Suitors to her, and rivals in my love: 
Suppoſing it a thing impoſſible, 
(For thoſe defects I have before nts) 
That ever Catharina will be woo'd, 
Therefore this order hath Baptiſta taten; 
That none ſhall have acceſs unto Bianca, 
Till Catharine the curſt have got a huſband... 
Gra. Catharine the curſt ! 

A title for a maid, of all titles the worſt. 
' Hor. Now ſhall my friend Petruchio do me grace 3 
And offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
'To old Baptiſta as a ſchool-maſter 
Well ſeen in muſick i, to inſtruct Bianca: 
That ſo I may by this device, at leaſt, ' 
Have leave and Jeifure to make love to her, 
And, unſufpected, court her by herſelf. 


Enter W with him LcENT10 dan. 1 with 
books under his arm. 


Gre. Here's no knavery! See; to bopuile has old 
folks, how the young folks lay their heads together 
Maſter, maſter, Iook about you: Who goes there? ha. 

Hor. Peace, Grumio; tis the rival of my love Pe- 
truchio, ſtand by a while. 

Gru. A proper ſtripling, and an amorous 1 {They retire. 
. Gre. O, very well; I have perus' d the note. 

Hark you, ſir; I'II have them very fairly bound: 
All hs of love, ſee that at any hand? - 
And ſee you read no other lectures to her : 
You underſtand me — Over and beſides 
Signior Baptiſta's liberality, 
Pl mend it with a largeſs :== Take your papers doo, 
And let me have them very well perfum” ds; 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf, 


1 il ſeen in muſick, J Seen is werſed, praftiſed.. So, in Spenſer 


Faery © ueen, b. iv. iis 5] 
$6 Well ſeene in every ſcience that mote bes,” STE vu. 
2 — at any Band; ] i. e. at all events,  STEEVENS 


Vor. III. FS To 
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To whom they go to. What will you read to her? 

Luc. Whate' er J read to her, I'll plead for you, 

As for my patron, (ſtand you ſo aſſur d,) 

As firmly as yourſelf were ſtill in place: 

Vea, and (perhaps) with more ſucceſsful words 

Than you, unleſs you were a ſcholar, ſir. 
Gre. O this learning! what a thing it is! 
Gru. O this woodcock ! what an aſs it is! 
Fa Fee; MMM om vt „ 
Hor. Grumio, mum !—God ſave you, ſignior Gremio! 
Gre. And you are well met, ſignior Hortenſio. 

Trow you, whither. 

I am going ?—To Baptiſta Minola. 

I promis'd to enquire carefully about 

A ſchoolmaſter for the fair Bianca : 

And, by good fortune, I have lighted well | 

On this young man ; for learning, and behaviour, 

Fit for her turn; well read in poetry, | 

And other books, —good ones, I warrant you. 

Hor. Tis well: and I have met a gentleman, 

_ Hath promis'd me to help me ! to another, 

A fine muſician to inſtru our miſtreſs; 

So ſhall I no whit be behind in du 

To fair Bianca, ſo belov'd of me. e 
Gre. Belov'd of me, — and that my deeds ſhall prove. 
Gru. And that his bags ſhall prove. [afede. 
Hor. Gremio, tis now no time to vent our love: 

Liſten to me, and, if you ſpeak me fair, | 

I'll tell you news indifferent good for either. 

Here 1s a gentleman, whom by chance I met, 

Upon agreement from us to his liking, 

Will undertake to woo curſt Catharine ; | + 
Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry pleaſe. 
Gre. So ſaid, fo done, is well ;>= + 

Hortenſio, have you told him all her faults ? 


1 3 0 this eoodeach . See Vol. II. P- 290, n. 6. MALONE, 
4 — be me——)] The old copy reads—help ane. STEVENS. 


Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MAL ONE. 


bl 
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Pet. I know, ſhe is an irkſome brawling ſcold ; 
If that be all, maſters, T hear no harm. 
. Gre. No, lay f me ſo, friend? What countryman ? 
Pet. Born in Verona, old Antonio's ſon 5 : 
My father dead, my fortune lives for me; 
And I do hope good days, and long, to ſee. | 
Gre. O, fir, ſuch a life, with ſuch a wife, were ſtrange: : 
But, if you have a ſtomach, to? t o' God's name; 
Vou ſhall have me aſſiſting you in all. 
But will you woo this wild cat? 
Pet. Will I ive? 
Gru. Will he woo her? ay, or I'll hang har: [afede. 
Pet. Why came I hither, but to that intent? 
Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven' s artillery thunder in the ſkies? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud *larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets” clang*? 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue; 
Foe ves not half ſo great a blow ta the ear?, 
will la cheſnut in a farmer's fire? 
Tuch, tuſh ! fear boys with bugs. DN 
Gr. For he fears none. ade 
Gre. Hortenſio, hark ! 
This gentleman is happily mir d, 3 
My mind preſumes, for his own good, and yours. 
Hor. I promis d, we would . contributors s 


S — Antonio's ſon :] Old Copy—Butonio's ſon. Correfted by Mr. 


Rowe. MALONE. 


G mand trumpets" clang ?] i. e. the clang of trumpets. 8ST ERVERS. 
7 — ſo great a blow to the ear, ] The old copy reads to bear. * 


emendation | is Sir T. Hanmer” s. MALONE. 


So, in X. Fobn: 
„ Our ears are cudgell d; not a word of his 
But buffers better than a fiſt of France.” STEEVENSo 
8 — one bugs.] i. e. with bug-bears. So, in e 4 


are become 


| & The mortal bugs ob . "STEEVENS, 


And 
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And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe er. 
the: And ſo we will; provided, that he win her. 
Gru. I would, J were as ſure of a good dinner. {afide, 


Enter TRAN 10, bravely apparel d; and BioNDELLO, 


Tra. Gentlemen, God ſave you! If I may be bold, 
Tell me, I beſeech you, which is the readieſt way 
To the houſe of ſignior Baptiſta Manola ? 

Bion. He that has the two fair e —isꝰt [aj 
to Tra.) he you mean? | 
Ta. Even he, Biondello*. f 

_ Gre. Hark you, fir; You mean not her to- 

Tra. Perhaps him and her, fir ; What have you to do? ? 

Pet. Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray. 

Tra. I love no chiders, fir :—Biondello, let's away. 

Luc. Well begun, Tranio. | _ Lr. 

Hor. Sir, a word ere you go; | 
Are you a ſuitor to the maid you talk of, yea, or r no? 
Tra. An if I be, fir, is it any offence ?. | 

Gre. m_ ; if, without more words, you will get you 

es ence. 

Tra. Why, fir, I pray, are not the &reets as free 
For me, as for you ? 

Gre. But ſo is not ſhe. 

Tra. For what reaſon, I beſeech you ? 

Gre. For this reaſon, if you'll Know, 


9 He that 1 the two fair daughters ce. ] This ſpeech ſhould 
rather be given to Gremio; to whom, with the others, Tranio has ad - 
dreſſed bimfelf. Tygwarrt. 

Even be, Biondello !] Mr. Tyrwhitt would regulate this line thus: 
& Even he. Biondello!” But I think the old copy, both here and in 
the preceding ſpeech, is right. Biondello adds to what his maſter had 
ſaid, the words—** He that has the two fair daughters,” to aſcertain 
more preciſcly-the perſon for whom he had enquired; and then addreſſeg 
Teanio 5 3 © — is't he you mean?“ MAL ONE. 
| > — You mean not ber to—] Mr. Tyrwhitt would read—you mean 
not 5 too. I believe, an abrupt ſentence was intended; or perhaps 
Shakſpeare might have written—her to 20 Tranio in his anſwer 
might mean, that he would 2v0o the father, to obtain his conſent, and 
the daughter for herſelf, This, however, will not complete = metre, 
I incline therefore to my firſt ſuppoſition. MAroxk. 


4 That 
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That ſhe's the choice love of fignior Gremio. 

Hor. That ſhe's the choſen of ſignior Hortenſio. 

Tra. Softly, my maſters ! if you be gentlemen, 
Do me this right, —hear me with patience. 
Baptiſta is a noble gentleman, | 
To whom my father is not all unknown 

And, were his daughter fairer than ſhe is, 

She may more ſuitors have, and me for one. 
Fair Leda's daughter had a thouſand wooers ; 
Then well one more may fair Bianca have: 
And ſo ſhe ſhall ; Lucentio ſhall make one, 
Though Paris came, in hope to ſpeed alone. 
Gre. What! this gentleman will out- talk us all. 
Luc. Sir, give him head; I know, he'll prove a jade. 
Pet. Hortenſio, to what end are all theſe words ? 
Hor. Sir, let me be ſo bold as to afk you, 
Did you yet ever ſee Baptiſta's daughter ? | 
Tra. No, fir; but hear J do, that he hath two; 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 
As is the other for beauteous modeſty. _ 

Pet. Sir, fir, the firſt's for me ; let her go by. 

Gre. Vea, leave that labour to great Hercules 
And let it be more than Alcides? twelve. 

Pet. Sir, underſtand you this of me, inſooth z= _ 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, | 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors ; 

And will not promiſe her to any man, 

Until the eldeſt fiſter firſt be wed : 

The younger then is free, and not before. 
Tra. If it be fo, fir, that you are the man 

_ Muſt ſtead us all, and me amongſt the reſt ; 

An if you break the ice, and do this feat 3,— — 
Atchieve the elder, ſet the younger free 
For our acceſs, —whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 

Will not ſo graceleſs be, to be ingrate. : 

Hor. Sir, you ſay well, and well you do conceive 3 
And ſince you do profeſs to be a ſuitor, | 


3. == this feats] The old copy reads this ſeckrs The emendation 
Was made by Mr. Kowe. STEEVENS. | | 


'T 3 You : 
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You muſt, as we do, gratify this gentleman, 
To whom we all reſt generally beholden. A 
Tra. Sir, I ſhall not be ſlack : in fign whereof, 
Pleaſe ye we may contrive this afternoon “, 
And quaff caroutes to our miſtreſs? health; 
And do as adverſaries do in law5,— 
Strive 1 ah but eat and drink as friends. 
Gru. Bion. O excellent motion! Fellows, let's begone ö. 
Hor. The motion's good indeed, and be it fo ;— | 
Petruchio, I ſhall be your ben venuto. [Exeunt. 


* 


, SCENT L ' 
The ſame. A Room in Baptiſta's Houſe, 


Enter CATHARINA and BIANCA. 


Bian, Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf *, 
To make a bondmaid and a ſlave of me; | 
'That I diſdain : but for theſe other gawds 7,— 

Unbind my hands, I'II pull them off myſelf, 


4 — Ccontrive this afternoon, ] Contrive does not ſignify here to projet 
but to ſpend, and wear out. As in this paſſage of Spenſer : 

& Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contrive.” WARBURTON. 

The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe of ſpending or wvearing out in Pain- 
ter's Palace 7 Pleaſure, JohN SON. 5 | 

Contrive, I ſuppoſe, is from contero. So, in the Hecyra of Terence: 
& Totum hunc contrivi diem.” STEEVENS. 

5 — as adverſaries do in win. By adverſaries in law, I believe, our 
author means not ſuitors, but barriſters, who, however warm in their 
oppoſition to. each other in the courts of law, live in greater harmony 
and friendſhip in private, than perhaps thoſe of any other of the liberal 
profeſſions. Their clients ſeldom “ eat and drink with their adverſaries 
as friends,” Marones. | 

6 — Fellows, let's begone.] Fell:ws means fellow-ſervants. Grumio 
and Biondello addreſs, each the other, and alſo the diſguiſed Lucentio. 

; _ | MALoxxx. 

nor wrong yourſelf,] Do not act in a manner unbecoming a woman 
and à ſiſter. Se, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : * Maſter Ford, this 
rongs you.“ MATLONx. | 
7 — but for theſe other gawds,-] The old copy reads—goods. Cor- 
rected by Mr, Theobald. Gazvds, he obſerves, are toys, trifling orna- 
eG.. ð nid | 


Yea, 
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Vea, all my raiment, to my petticoat ; _ | 
Or, what you will command me, will I do, 
So well I know my duty to my elders. | 
Cath. Of all thy ſuitors, here I charge thee *, tell 
Whom thou loy*ſt beſt : ſee thou diſſemble not. 
Bian. Believe me, ſiſter, of all the men alive, 
I never yet beheld that ſpecial face 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 
Cath. Minion, thou lieſt; Is*t not Hortenſio? 
Bian. If you affect him, ſiſter, here I ſwear, 
I'll plead for you myſelf, but you ſhall have him. 
Cath. O then, e ou fancy riches more; 
You will have Gremio to keep you fair ?. | 
Bian. Is it for him you do envy me ſo? 
Nay, then you jeſt ; and now I well percetve, 
| You have but jefted with me all this while: 
I pr*ythee, ſiſter Kate, untie my hands. 
_ Cath, If that be jeft, then all the reſt was ſo. [ frikes her. 


Enter Bap TIsT A. 
Bap. Why, how now, dame! whence grows this in- 
| ſolence ?— | | 
Bianca, ftand aſide ;—poor girl! ſhe weeps :—) 
Go ply thy needle ; meddle not with her.— 
For ſhame, thou hilding * of a deviliſh ſpirit, 
Why doſt thou wrong her that did ne'er wrong thee ? 
When did ſhe croſs thee with a bitter word? 
Cath. Her filence flouts me, and Þ ll be reveng'd. 
„  [fiies after Bi NA. 
Bap. What, in my ſight ?—Bianca, get thee in. 
| Fs [Exit BIANCA. 
Cath, Will you not ſuffer me.*? Nay, now I ſee, 


| 5 am [ charge thee,] Thee, which was accidentally omitted in the 
old copy, was ſupplied by the editot of the ſecond folio. MALonE. 
| 9 = t0 keep you fair.] I wiſh to read to keep you fine. But either 
word may ſerve. JoHN$0N. 
I — hilding—] The word h;/ding or binderling, is a low cureteb; it 
is applied to Catharine for the dee e of her behaviour. JoORN$ONs 
2 Will you not ſuffer me? The old copy reads bat, will Kc. The 
compoſitor probably caught the former word from the preceding line. 
Corrected by Mr, Pope. MaLonz. . 


1 4 | Shg 
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She is your treaſure, ſhe muſt have a huſband ; 

I muſt dance bare-foot on her wedding-day, 

And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell“. 8 

Talk not to me; I will go ſit and weep, . 

Till I can find occaſion of revenge. [Exit Car RHA RINA; 
Bap. Was ever gentleman thus griev'd as 1? 

But who comes here ? / 


Enter Get Mio, with LUCENT10 i the habit of a mean 
man; PETRUCHIO, with HORTENSIO as a muft- 
ciat ; and TRAN1O, with BIONDELLO bearing a lute 
and books, : 9 155 5 


Gre. Good-morrow, neighbour Baptiſta. TU 
Bap. Good-morrow, neighbour Gremio : God ſave you, 
gentlemen! _ | 

Pet. And you, good fir! Pray, have you not a daughter 
Call'd Catharina, fair, and virtuous ? | = 

Bap. I have a daughter, fir, call'd Catharina. 

Gre. You are too blunt; go to it orderly. 

Pet. You wrong me, ſignior Gremio ; give me leave. 
I am a gentleman of Verona, fir, bas 
'That,—hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 

Her affability, and baſhful modeſty, 

Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour, 

Am bold to ſhew myſelf a forward gueſt 

Within your houſe, to make mine eye the witneſs 

Of that report which I ſo oft have heard. | 

And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 

I do preſent you with a man of mine, 85 
li, eat Hortenſio, 

Canning in muſick, and the mathematicks 

To inſtru} her fully in thoſe ſciences, 


3 And, fer your love to her, lead apes in bell.) © To lead apes” was 
in our author's time, as at preſent, one of the employments of a bear- 
herd, who often. carries about one of thoſe animals along with his 
bear: but I know not how this phraſe came to be applied to old maids. 
We meet with it again in Much ado about nothing : «© Therefore (ſays 
Beatrice,) I will even tak fis pence in earneſt of the bear- berd, and 


lead bis aper to hell. MaroR R. | 
” | Whereof, 
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Whereof, I know, ſhe is not ignorant: : 
Accept of him, or elſe you do me wrong; 
His name is Licio, born in Mantua. 
Bap. You're welcome, fir ; and he, for your good ſake 2 
But for my daughter Catharine,—this I know, 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief. 
Pet. I ſee, you do not mean to part with her; 
Or elſe you like not of my company. 
Bap. Miſtake me not, I ſpeak but as I find, 
Whence are you, fir? what may call your name? 
Pet. Petruchio is my name; Antonio's ſon, 
A man well known throughout all Italy. 5 
Bap. I know him well: you are welcome for his ſake. 
Gre. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray, 
Let us, that are poor petitioners, ſpeak too: 
Baccare ! you are marvellous forward +. 
Pet. o% pardon me, ſignior Gremio ; I would fain be 
: oing. 
6 doubt it not, fir; but you will curſe your woo- 
Ir 
Neighbour 5, this is a 1 very grateful, I am ſure of it. 
To expreſs the like kindneſs myſelf, that have been more 
kindly beholden to you than any, I freely give unto 
you this young ſcholar®, [preſenting Lucentio, ] that hath 


been 


4 Baccare ! you are marvellous forævard.] Baccare is an old proverbial 
word, uſed by John Heywood ; who hath made, what he pleaſes to call, 
 epigrams upon it. Take two of them, ſuch as they are: | 
& Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow, | 
ce Went that ſow backe at that bidding, trow you 


c Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow : ſe, 8 
« Mortimer's ſow ſpeaketh as good Latin as he.“ Farms, 
S Neighbour, ] The old copy has—nejighbours. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald, MALoNE. | | 
I freely give unto you this young ſcholar, ] The words in Roman 
characters, w ich were Saia war. 6 in 03 old copy by the negli 
gence of the compoſitor or tranſcriber, were ſupplied by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
If his emendation wanted any ſupport, it might be had in the preceding 
part of this ſcene, where Petruchio, preſenting Hortenſio to Baptiſta, 
ules almoſt the ſame form of words: 
- \ « And 
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been long 3 at Rheims ; as cunning in Greek, 
Latin, and other languages, as the other in muſick and 
' mathematicks : his name is Cambio; pray, accept his 
| ſervice. - | 5 | 9 8 

Bap. A thouſand thanks, fignior Gremio : welcome, 

Cambio.— But, gentle ſir, [ro Tranio.] methinks, 
you walk like a ſtranger; May I be ſo bold to know the 
cauſe of your coming g . 
Tra. Pardon me, ſir, the boldneſs is mine own; 

That, being a ſtranger in this city here, Us 
Do make myſelf a ſuitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair, and virtuous. | 
Nor is your firm reſolve unknown to me, 
In the preferment of the eldeſt ſiſter : 

This liberty is all that I requeſt, — 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 
I may have welcome mongſt the reſt that woo, 

And free acceſs and favour as the reſt. - 
'And, toward the education of your daughters, 

I here beſtow a ſimple inſtrument, 
And this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books 7: 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 
Bap. Lucentio is your name * ? of whence, I pray? 
Tra. Of Piſa, fir ; ſon to Vincentio. 5 


& And, for an entrance of my entertainment, 
cc do preſent you with a man of mine, 
4 Cunning in muſick, &c.“ | 
Free leave give &c. was the abſurd correction of the editor of the third 
folio. MALONE. | 
7 == this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books :] In queen Elizabeth's 
time the young ladies of quality were uſually inſtructed in the learned 
languages, if any pains were beftowed on their minds at all. Lady 
Jane Gray and her ſiſters, queen Elizabeth, &c. are trite inſtances. 
: ; PxRCYs 
8 Lucentio is your name ?] How ſhould Baptiſta know this? Perhaps 
a line is loſt, or perhaps our author was negligent. Mr. Theobald ſup- 
poſes they converſe privately, and that thus the name is learned; but 
then the action muſt ftand till ; for there is no ſpeech interpoſed be- 
tween that of Tranio and this of Baptiſta, Another editor imagines 
that Lucentio's name was written on the packet of books, MAaLonr. 


Bap. 
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Bap. A mighty man of Piſa, by report; 
I know him well: you are very welcome, fir. 
Take you [7e Hor.] the lute, and you [zo Luc. ] the ſet 
| of books, a | N | 
You ſhall go ſee your pupils preſently. 
_ Holla, within !— i | 
: Enter a Servant. 
Sirrah, lead theſe gentlemen | 
To my daughters; and tell them both, | 
Theſe are their tutors ; bid them uſe them well. 
Exit Servant, with Hortenſio, Lucentio, and Biond. 
We will go walk a little in the orchard, _ 
And then to dinner : You are bun welcome, 
And ſo I pray you all to think yourſelves. 
Pet. Signior Baptiſta, my buſineſs aſketh haſte, 
And every day I cannot come to woo *.. 
You knew my father well ; and in him, me, 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have better'd rather than decreas'd: 


9 I know him well :] It appears in a ſubſequent part of this play that 
Baptiſta was not perſonally acquainted with Vincentio. The pedant 
indeed talks of Vincentio and Baptiſta having lodged together twenty 
years before at an inn in Genoa z but this appears to have been a fiction 
for the nonce ; for when the pretended Vincentio is introduced, Baptiſta 
expreſſes no ſurpriſe at his not being the ſame man with whom he had 
formerly been acquainted; and, when the real Vicentio appears, he ſup- 
poſes him an impoſtor. The words therefore, „I know him well,“ 
muſt mean, I know well obo be is. Baptiſta uſes the ſame words before, 
ſpeaking of Petruchio's father: *I know him well; you are welcome 
for his ſake”—where they muſt have the ſame meaning; viz. I know 
who he was; for Petruchio's father is ſuppoſed to have died before the 
commencement of the play. x 

Some of the modern editors point the paſſage before us thus: 

A mighty man of Piſa ; by report | 
I know him well. 
but it is not ſo pointed in the old copy, and the regulation ſeems un- 
neceſſary, the very ſame words having been before uſed with equal licence 
concerning the father of Petruchio. MaAaronr. | 

1 And every day I cannot come to woo.] This is the burthen of part 
of an old ballad, entitled The Ingenious Braggadocia ? 

% And I canngt come every day to wooe.” STEEVENS. 


Then 


— 
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Then tell me, —if I get your daughter's love, 
What dowry ſhall I have with her to wife ? | 
Baß. After my death, the one half of my lands; 
And, in poſſeſſion, twenty thouſand crowns. 
Piet. And, for that dowry, Ill aſſure her of 
Her widowhood *,—be it that ſhe ſurvive me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever : 
Let ſpecialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 
Bap. Ay, when the ſpecial thing is well obtain'd, 
That is,—her love; for that is all in all. 
Pet. Why, that is nothing ; for I tell you, father, 
I am as peremptory as ſhe proud- minded; | 
And where two raging fires meet together, | 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury: 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all : 
So I to her, and ſo ſhe yields to me; 
For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 
Bap. Well may'ft thou woo, and happy be thy ſpeed! 
But be thou arm'd for ſome unhappy words. | 
Pet. Ay, tothe proof; as mountains are for winds, 
That ſhake not, though they blow perpetually. 


Re-enter HoRTENS1O, with his head broken. 


Bap. How now, my friend? why doſt thou look fo pale? 
Hor. For fear, I promiſe you, it I look pale. 
Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good muſician ? 
Hor. I think, ſhe*ll ſooner prove a foldier ; | 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 
Bap. Why, then thou canſt not break her to the lute ? 
Hor. Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. 
J did but tell her, ſhe. miſtook her frets, _ 


2 — Til aſſure ber of | 
Hier widowhoad, —] Sir F. Hanmer reads for her widowhood. 
The reading of the old copy is harſh to our ears, but it might have been 
the phraſeology of the time. MALoxR. | . 
3 — ber frets,] A fret is that ſtop of a muſical inſtrument which 


cauſes or regulates the vibration of the ſtring. Jounsone. - 


And 
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And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering ; 
When, with a moſt impatient devilith ſpirit, | 
Frets, call you theſe ? quoth ſhe : Ji fume with then: 
And, with that word, ſhe ſtruck me on the head, 
And through the inſtrument my pate made way; 
And there I ftood amazed for a while, 
As on a pillory, 1 oking through the lute ; 
While ſhe did ahbe fidler, | 4 
And—twangling Jack “; with twenty ſuch vile terms, 
As ſhe had 5 ſtudied to mifuſe me fo. v7 | 
Pet. Now, by the world, it is a luſty wench 
J love her ten times more than Cer I did: 
O, how I long to have ſome chat with her ! 
Bap. Well, go with me, and be not ſo diſcomſited: 
Proceed in practice with my younger daughter ; 
She's apt to learn, and thankful for good turns, 
Signior Petruchio, will you go with us; 
Or ſhall I ſend my daughter Kate to you ? | 
Pet. I pray you, do; I will — here. 
| | [ Exeunt Bay. GRE. TRA. and Hogs, 
And woo her with ſome ſpirit when ſhe comes. 
Say, that the rail; Why, then I'Il tell her plain, 
She ſings as ſweetly as a nightingale : | 
Say, that ſhe frown ; I'll ſay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly\waſh'd with dew : 
Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word ; 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And fay—ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence : 
If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 
As though ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week; _ | 
If ſhe deny to wed, I'Il crave the day | 
When I ſhall aſk the banns, and when be married 
But here ſhe comes; and now, Petruchio, ſpeak. 


4 And-=twangling Jack; ] Fach, it has been already obſerved, was 
an expreſſion of contempt. See Vol. II. p. 214, n. 5. Twangling 
Jack is, mean, paltry lutaniſt. MAL ox E. RN 
5 — ſhe had—] In the old copy theſe words are accidentally tranſ- 
poſed, Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maro. N 


Enter 
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Enter CATHARINA. 

Good-morrow, Kate; for that's your name, I hear. | 

Cath, Well have you heard, but ſomething hard of 

hearing; 

They call me—Catharine, chat do talk of me. HEE 

Per. You lie, in faith; for you are call'd plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and ſometimes Kate the curſt; | 
But Kate, the prettieſt Kate in Chriſtendom, 
Kate of Kate-hall, my ſuper-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cates: and therefore, Kate, 
Take this of me, Kate of my conſolation ;— 
Hearing thy mildneſs prais'd in every town, 
Thy virtves ſpoke of, and thy beauty ſounded, 
(Yet not ſo deeply as to thee belongs, 
Myſelt am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. erg 

Cath. Mov'd! in good time: let him that mov'd you 

hither, 

Remove you hence : I knew you at the firſt, 
You were a moveable. 

Pet. Why, what's a moveable ? 

Cath. A joint- ſtool 7. | 

Pet. Thou haſt hit it: come, fit on me. 

Cath. Aſſes are made to bear, and ſo are you. 

Pet. Women are made to bear, and ſo are you. 

Cath. No ſuch jade, fir 5, as you, if me you mean. 

Pet. Alas, good Kate, I will not burden thee : 
For, knowing thee to be but young and light,— 


* 


6 Well have you heard, but ſomething hard of doing 3] A poor 
_ quibble was here intended. It appears from many old Engliſh books 
that beard was pronounced in our author's time, as if it were written 
bard. MaLoxs. 
7. A joint ftool.] This is a proverbial expreſſion : 
« Cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd ſtool.” 
See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS. 
8 No ſuch jade, fir,—| The latter word, which is not in the old copy 
was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio” MALONE. 
Perhaps we ſhould read—no ſuch jack. However there is authority 
2 jade in a male ſenſe. So, in Soliman and Perſeda, Picton ſays of 
liſco, „He juſt like a knight! He'll juſt like a jade. FARMER: 
25 before, in p. 277: © —l know, he'll prove a jade.” * 
a : ah. 
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Cath. Too light for ſuch a ſwain as you to catch; 

And yet as heavy as my weight ſhould be. 

Pet. Should be? ſhould buz. 

Cath. Well ta' en, and like a buzzard. 

Pet. O, ſlow-wing' d turtle! ſhall a buzzard take thee ? 

Cath. Ay, for a turtle; as he takes a buzzard®. 

Pet. Come, come, you waſp ; 1'faith, you are too angry. 

Cath. If I be waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. | 

Pet. My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 

.Cath. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 

Pet. Who knows not where a waſp doth wear his ſting ? 
In his tail. | 

Cath. In his tongue. 

Pet. Whoſe tongue? | 

Cath. Yours, if you talk of tails* ; and ſo farewel. 
Pet. What with my tongue in your tail? nay, come 

again, 

Good Kate; I am a gentleman. | 
Cath. That I'll try. —— [friking bin. 
Pet. I ſwear, I'll cuff you, if you ſtrike again. 

Cath.” So may you looſe your arms: | 
If you ſtrike me, you are no gentleman z 
And if no gentleman, why, then no arms. 

Pet. A herald, Kate? O, put me in thy books. 

Cath, What is your creſt? a coxcomb? 

Pet. A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 

Cath. No cock of mine, you crow too like a craven . 


Ay, for a turtle, as be takes a buzzard.] Perhaps we may read 
better z== Ay, for à turtle, and be takes a buzzard. That is, he may 
take me for a turtle, and he thall find me a hawk. Jounson., _. 

This kind of expreſſion likewiſe ſeems to have been proverbial. So, 
in the Three Lords of London, 1590: 25 | 

cc haſt no more ſkill, 

„Than rake a faulcon for a buzzzard?” STEEVENS, | 

1 Yours, if you talk of tails;] The old copy reads tales, and it 
may perhaps be right.—** Yours, if your talk be no better than an idle 
tale. Our author is very fond of ufing words of fimilar ſounds in 
different ſenſes.—I have, however, followed the emendation made by 
Mr. Pope, which all the modern editors have adopted. Maron. 
- & == craven. ] A craves is a degenerate, diſpirited cock, STEEV. 


Pet. 


2 oeritus. Trawxzrr. 
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Pet. Nay, come, Kate come; you muſt not look ſo ſour, | 
Cath. It is my faſhion, when I ſee a cra 

Pet. Why, here's no crab ; and therefore look not four. 
Cath. There is, there 1 is. 
Pet. Then ſhew it me. 
Cath, Had I a glaſs, I would. 
Per. What, you mean my face ? 
Cath. Well aim'd of ſuch a young one. 
Pet. Now, by ſaint Geor 1 I am too young for vou. 
Cath. Vet you are wither d. 
Pet. Tis with cares. | 
Cath. I care not. 
Pet. Nay, hear you, ace" in Woh, you ſeape not b 
Cath. I chafe you, if I tarry ; let me go. 
Pet. No, not a whit; I find you paſſing gentle, 
Twas told me, you were rough, and coy, and ſullen, 

And now I find re a very liar; 

For thou art pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteous; 

But ſlow in ſpeech, yet ſweet as ſpring-time flowers: 

Thou canſt not frown, thou canft not look aſkance, 

Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will; 

Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk; - 

But theu with mildneſs entertain'ſt thy wooers, 

With gentle conference, ſoft, and affable. 

Why does the world report, that Kate doth limp E- 

O ſlanderous world ! Kate, like the hazle-twig, 

Is ſtraight, and ſlender; and as brown in hue 

As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels, 

O, let me ſee thee walk: thou doſt not halt. - 
Carb. Go, fool, and whom thou keep'ft command 3. 

| Per. Did ever Dian ſo become a grove, | 

As Kate this chamber with her princely gait? 

O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate; 

And then let Kate be chaſte, and Dian {| portful !. | 
_ Cath, Where did you ſtudy all this —— ſpeech ? 

3 Go, fool, and whom thou keep'f command. This is exactly the 

Naogipey@- iniracce of Theocritus, Eid. xv. v. 90. and yet I would 

not be poſitive that Shakſpeare had ever read even a tranſlation of The- 


| Pee. 
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Pet. It is extempore; from my mother- wit. 
Cath. A witty mother! witleſs elſe her ſon. 
Pet. Am I not wiſe? | | 
Cath. Yes; keep you warm*% _ hb 
Pet. Marry, ſo I mean, ſweet Catharine, in thy bed: 
And therefore, ſetting all this chat aſide, | 
Thus in plain terms :—Your father hath conſented 
That you ſhall be my wife; your dowry greed on; 
And, will you, nill you, I will marry you. 
Now, Kate, I am a huſband for your turn; 
For, by this light, whereby I ſee thy beauty, 
(Thy beauty, that doth make me like thee well,) 
Thou muſt be married to no man but me: 
For I am he am born to tame you, Kate ; 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable 5, as other houſhold Kates. | 
Here comes your father ; never make denial, 
I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. 


Re-enter BapTiSTA, GREMIO, and TxAN TO. 


Bap. Now, ſignior Petruchio; how ſpeed you with my 
daughter? | 
Pet. How but well, fir ? how but well? 
It were impoſlible, I ſhould ſpeed amiſs, | 
Bap. Why, how now, daughter Catharine ? in your 
| dumps? I | | 
Cath. Call you me, daughter ? now, I promiſe you, 
You have ſhew'd a tender fatherly regard, 
To wiſh me wed to one half lunatick ; 
A mad-cap ruffian, and a ſwearing Jack ©, 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 


4 An I not wiſe? 5 CFF 
et; keep you warm.] So, in Much ado about nothing: © =m that 
if be has wit enough to keep himſelf warm.” STEEVENS. 
S And 2 pou 77 a wild Kate to a Kate 
Con formable,.—] Thus the old copy. The editor of the ſecond 
folio with ſome probability reads from a wild Kar (meaning certainly 
cat). So before: „But will you woo this wild cat MaLoNns. 
— and a ſweating Jack, ] See p. 285, n. 4. MATLONR. 


Vor. III. | a Pet. 
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Pet. Father, tis thus, —yourſelf and all the worlds: 
That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiſs of her; 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy: 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt as the dove ; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn ; 
For patience ſhe will prove a ſecond Griſſel 7, 
And Roman Lucrece for her chaſtit 
And to conclude,—we have greed & well together, | 
That upon ſunday is the wedding-day. _ 
Cath. I'll ſee thee hang*d on ſunday firſt. 
Gre. Hark: 2 Petruchio ! ſhe ſays, ſhe'll ſee thee hang'd 
r 
Tra. Is this your ſpeeding ? nay, then, good night our 
part ! 
Pet. Be patient, gentlemen ; ; I chooſe her for myſelf ; 
If ſhe and I be pleas d, what's that to you? 
»Tis bargain'd twixt us twain, being alone, 
That ſhe ſhall ſtill be curſt in company. 
J tell you, tis incredible to believe 
How much ſhe loves me: O, the kindeſt Kate 
She hun about my neck; and kiſs on kiſs 
She vy'd ſo faſt *, proteſting oath on oath, 
That in a twink: ſhe won me to her love. 


7 * Griſſel 3] There is a play entered at Statlohers Hall, - 
May 28, 1599, called ( The plaie of Patient Griffel.” - Bocaccio was 
the inventor of the ſtory, and Chaucer 1 858 it in his Clerke * Oxen- 
forde's Tale. STEEVENS. 

8 — kiſs on kiſs 

She vy'd ſo faft,—] Jie and revye . terms at _ now ſuper- 
ſeded by the more modern word, bra words were frequently uſed 
in a ſenſe ſomewhat remote from 3 original one. In the famous 
trial of the ſeven biſhops, the chief juſtice ſays, © We muſt not permit 
wying and revying upon one another.“ FARMER: 

Vie and Revie were terms at Primero, the faſhionable game in our 
author's time. See Florio's Second Frutes, quarto, 159 1: 8. Let 

us play at Primero then. A. What ſhall we play for? 8. One ſhilling 
_ Rake and three reſt.—1 vye it; will you hould it? A. Yea, fir, I hould 
it, and reuye it.“ 

To out-vie Howel explains in his Dictionary, 1660, thus 2 Faire 
peur ou intimider avec un vray ou feint envy, et faire quitter le Kuala 
partie contraire.. Marton. 

o. you 
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O, you are novices ! *tis a world to ſee ?, _ 
How tame, when men and women are alone, - 
A'meacock wretch* can make the curſteſt ſhrew, 
Give me thy hand, Kate: I will unto Venice, 

To buy apparel *gainſt the wedding-day :— 
Provide 1 feaſt, father, and bid the gueſts; 
I will be ſure, my Catharine ſhall be fine. | 
Bap. I know not what to ſay : but give me your hands; 
God fend you joy, Petruchio! *tis a match. 
_ Gre, Tra. Amen, ſay we; we will be witneſſes. 
Pet. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu; 
I will to Venice, ſunday comes apace :— 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array ; 
And kiſs me, Kate, we will be married o'funday. 
* [Exeunt PRT. and CAT H. ſeverally. 
Gre. Was ever match clap'd up fo ſuddenly ? 
Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart. 1 
Tra. Twas a commodity lay fretting by you ; 
Twill bring you gain, or periſh on the ſeas. 
Bap. The gain I ſeek N en, in the match *. 
Gre. No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 
But now, Baptiſta, to your younger daughter ;— 
Now is the day we long have looked for; 
I am your neighbour, and was ſuitor firſt. 
Tra. And I am one, that love Bianca more 
Than words can witneſs, or your thoughts can gueſs. 
Gre. Youngling ! thou canſt not love fo dear as I. 
Tra. Grey-beard ! thy love doth freeze. 
_ Gre. But thine doth fry *. by Skipper, 


9 = "tis world 10 ſee, ] i. e. It is wonderful to ſee, This expreſſion 
is often met with in old hiſtorians, as well as dramatick writers. 
ey Wb oe: 6 .- STEEVENSs 
1 — a meacock wrerch—] i. e. a timorous daſtardly creature. 
672 | | Chit STEEVENS» 
- » a in the match.] Old Copy—-me the match. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. MALoNE. e E e lor iT ater 51 
„ 3 But thine doth fry.] Old Gremio's notions are confirmed by Sbad - 
I 2 N # ; N ; . 25 : 8 
„ The fire of love in youthful blood, 
* Like what is kindled in bruſp-ꝛuood, | 
| V2 2 6 % Bat 
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Skipper, ſtand- back; tis age, that'nouriſheth. = 
ra. But youth, in ladies? eyes that flouriſheth, 
Baß. Content you, gentlemen; I will compound this 
ee eee 0 
"Tis deeds, muſt win the prize; and he, of both, 
That can aſſure my daughter greateſt dower, 
Shall have my Bianca's love=. . 
Say, fignior Gremio, what can you aſſure her ? 
Ere. Firſt, as you know, my houſe within the city 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold ; 
Baſons, and ewers 3," to lave her dainty hands; 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapeſtry: 
In ivory coffers I have ſtuff d my crowns; 
In cypreſs cheſts my arras, counterpoints #, | 
-Coftly apparel, - tents, and canopies 5, 
Fine linen, Turky cuſhions boſs'd with pearl, 


; c But fer a moment burn: 
© But when crept into aged veins, 
cc It lowly burns, and long remains; 
cc It plows, and with a ſullen beat, | 
*c Like fire in logs, it burns, and warms us long; 
«& And though the flame be not ſo great, 
cc Yet is the beat as ftirong.”” JonnsoN. I TE 
3 Baſons and ewers,—] A baſon and exver ſeem to have been furni- 
ture of which much account was made in our author's time. They 
were uſually of filver ; and probably the faſhion of theſe articles was 
more particularly attended to, becauſe they were regularly exhibited to 
the gueſts before and after dinner, it being the cuſtom to waſh the hands 
at both thoſe times. See p. 315, n. 3. MAT ONE. : 
4 — counterpoints, ] Theſe coverings for beds are at preſent called 
counterpanes z but either mode of ſpelling is proper. 
Countetpoint is the monkith term for a particular ſpecies of muſick, in 
which notes of equal duration, but of difterent harmony, are ſet in oppo- 
tion to each other. In like manner counterpanes were anciently com- 
poſed of patch-work, and ſo contrived that every pane or partition in 
them, was contraſted with one of a different colour, though of the 
ſame dimenſions. STEEVENS. - | | 
. S tents and canopies, ] I ſuppoſe by tents old Gremio means work 
- - of that kind which the ladies call zent-ficch. He would hardly enume- 
rate tents (in their common acceptation) among his domeſtick riches. 
I ies de SRE VEXS. 
I ſuſpect, the furniture of ſome kind of bed, in the form of a pavil- 
» Was known by this name in our author's time. MAL ONE. 


. Valance 
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Valance of Venice gold in needle-work,- | 
Pewter © and braſs, and all things that belong ; 1 
To houſe, or houſe-keeping: then, at my farm, Wl 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, . | 
Sixſcore fat oxen ſtanding in my ſtalls, 
And all things anſwerable to this portion, 
Myſelf am ſtruck in years, I muſt confeſs; 
And, if I die to-morrow, this 1s hers, < 
If, whilſt IT live, ſhe will be only mine. 

Tra. That, only, came well in—Sir, liſt to me; 

I am my father's heir, and only ſon: _ | 
If I may have your daughter to my wife | 
I'll leave her houſes three or four as good, | 
Within rich Piſa walls, as any one 5 
Old ſignior Gremio has in Padud _ oF 
Beſides two thouſand ducats by the year 

Of fruitful land, all which ſhall be her jointure.— 
What, have I pinch'd you, ſignior Gremio? ; 

Gre. Two thouſand ducats by the year, of land! 

My land amounts not to ſo much in all! 
That ſhe ſhall have; beſides an argoſy , 
That now is lying in Marſeilles? road - 
What, have I chok'd you with an argoly? ? 

Tra. Gremio, tis known, my father hath no leſs 
Than three great argoſies; beſides two galliaſles *, 

And twelve tight gallies : theſe I will aſſure her, 

And twice as much, whate'er thou offer ſt next. 

6 Pewter—] We may ſuppoſe that N was, even in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, too coſtly to be uſed in common. It appears from 
© The regulations and eſtabliſiment of the houſehold of Henry Algernon 
Percy, the fifth earl of Northumberland, &c.” that veſſels of peter 

were hired by the year, This houſebold-book was begun in the year 
1512, See Holinſhed's Deſcription of England, p. 188, and 189. 
„ F 0 STEEVRNS. 

7 That ſhe ſhall have; beſides| an argoſy —] She ſhall have that, 
| Whatever be its value, and an argoſy over and above, HEATH. 

8 — t72v0 3 A galeas or galliaſs, is a heavy low. built yeſſel 
of burthen, with both fails and oars, partaking at once of the nature of 
© ſhip and a galley. SrEZVXX«. | | 7 


U 3 | ere, 
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Gre. Nay, I have offer'd all, I have no more; 
And ſhe can have no more than all I have j— 


If you like me, ſhe ſhall have me and mine. 


Tra. Why, then the maid is mine from all the world, L 
By your firm promiſe ; Gremio 1s-0ut-vied 9. ; 
Bap. I mu confeſs, your offer is the beſt ; 
And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 
She is your own; elſe, you muſt pardon me: 
If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower? 
Tra. That's but a cavil; he is old, I young. 
Gre. And may not young men die, as 5 well as old bet 
Bap. Well, gentlemen, 
J am thus reſolv'W » —On ſunday rt you know, 9; 4 
My daughter Catharine is to be marry'd: * | 
Now, on the ſunday following, ſhall Bianca 
Be bride to you, if you make this aſſurance ; 
If not, to fignior Gremio: _ 
And ſo I take my leave, and'thank ey ach. | Ker. 
Gre. Adieu, good neighbour. — Now I fear hos not; 
Sirrah, young gameſter *, your father were a fool 


To give thee all, and, in his waining age, 


— 


Set foot under thy table : : Tut! a toy! 

An old Ita lian fox is not ſo kind, my boy. Er. 
Tra. A 1 pt on youf crafty: wither'd hide; * | 

Yet L have fac d it with a card of te. | 

Tis in my head to do my-maſter good. 

I ſee no reaſon, but fuppos'd Imcentio 

. Muſt get a father, call'd—ſuppos'd Vikicentio ; Fc 

. And that's a wonder : fathers, commonly, : | 


8 . See p. 290, n. 8. ne | a 
Tr Sirrab,. young. ameſter,. ] Perhaps alluding to age e 


15 e 8 Haying be fore talk'd 0: of ouring him, See the laſt note. 


MAL. 
xr ye irh a 5 of ten. J i. e. with a very high card. The phraſe 


5 Temas to have been applied to thoſe perforis who gained their ends by 


% 4 
5 


a 59 and bold confident aſfertion. MALONE,. 


6 Pyrſte pycke a quarrel, and Fall out with kim then, 
& And ſo outface him ps a card of ten.” WaRZUR TON. 


Do 
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Do get their children ; but, in this caſe of wooing, 
A child ſhall get a fire, if I fail not of my eum 4 
88 2 xit, 


4 FHH. L 
A Room in Baptiſta's Houſe. 
Enter LucsnTio, HoRTENS10, and BIANCA. 


Luc. Fidler, forbear; you grow too forward, ſir: 
Have you ſo ſoon forgot the entertainment 
Her filter Catharine welcom'd you withal ? 
Hor. But, wrangling pedant, this is * 
The patroneſs of heavenly harmony: 
Then give me leave to have prerogative ; 
And when in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 
Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as much, 
Luc. Prepoſterous aſs ! that never read fo far 
To know the cauſe why mufick was ordain'd ! 
Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 
Then give me leave to read philoſophy, + | 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. - _ 
Hor. Sirrah, I will not bear theſe braves of thine, 
Bian. Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 
To ſtrive for that which reſteth in uy choice : 
I am no breeching ſcholar * in the ſchools ; 
FI not be ty'd to hours, nor *pointed times, 


- — 
i 4 3 


. if I fail not of my cunning,] As this is the concluſion of anal, . 


I ſuſpect that the poet defign'd a rhyming couplet. Inftead of cone 
we might read—doing, which is offen uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe 
here wanted, and agrees perfectly well with the beginning of the line 
a child ſhall gee a fire.” STEEVENS. 

bis is] Probably our author wrote—this /ady is, which com- 
pletes the metre, wrangling being uſed as a triſyllable. MALoNE-. 

4 — no breeching po 6 I. e. no ſchool-boy liable to corporal 
correction. So, in K. Edward II. by Marlowe, 1598 : 5 

« Whoſe looks were as a breeching to a boy. 8TEEVE XS. 


Ut. But 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


7 
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But learn my leſſons as I pleaſe myſelf. 

And, to cut off all ſtrife, here fit we down: 

Take you your inſtrument, play you the whiles ; ; 

His lecture will be done, ere you have tun'd. ne ag 
Hor. You'll leave his lecture, when I am in tune ? 

175 5 [Do Bianca. Hor. reti res. 

W That will be never ;—tune your inſtrument. 
Bian. Where left we laſt ? 
Lac. Here, madam = 

Hic ibat Simois ; hic eff Sigeia tellus; ; 
Hic fteterat Priami regia 290 28 
Bian. Conſtrue them. 
Luc. Hic ibat, as I told you hefore;=—Simoic, Lam 

Lucentio,—hic e, ſon unto Vincentio of Piſa,—Szigeia 


1 


zellus, diſguiſed thus to get your love ;— Hic feterat, and 


that Lucentio that comes a wooing,—Priami, is my man 
Tranio,—regia, bearing my port,—cel/a 225 » that we 
might beguile-the old pantalon. 
Hor. Madam, my cr xend. s in tune. Creturning. 
Bian. Let's hear :— L Pacht. 


O fie! the treble jars. 


Luc. Spit in the hole, man, and tune again, | | 
Bian. Now let me fee if I can conſtrue it: Hic ika- 
Simois, E know you not ;—hic eft Sigeia tellus, I truſt you 


not Hic fteterat Priami » take heed he hear us not; — — 


regia, preſume not cela ſenis, mein: not. 
Hor. Madam, tis now in tune. 
Luc. All but the baſe. PE, 
Hor. 'The baſe is right ; *tis the baſe knave Wat 3 4 55 


How fiery and forward our pedant is! 


Nou, for my life, the knave doth court my love; : ; 
Fedaſeule 6 „11 wateh you better yet. F 


s Pedaſcule,] 


- 


en garter] The old cully in Italian "DAY JonnsoN- 

e would have ſaid Didaſcale, but thinking this too 

;honourable, he coins the word Pegoſcule, i in . of it, rom Pe- 
dant. WaRRUR To. 

I believe it is no coinage of Shakeſpeare 8. It is more probable that it 


iP in bis way, and be found i its A 25 


Zian. 
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Bian. In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt”. 
Luc. Miſtruſt it not; for, ſure, Aacides | 
Was Ajax, —call'd ſo from his grandfather. 3 
Bian. I muſt believe my maſter ; elſe, I promiſe you, 
I ſhould be arguing ftill upon that doubt: 
But let it reſt. — Now, Licio, to you. 
Good maſters ?, take it not unkindly, pray, 
That I have been thus pleaſant with you both. 
Hor. You may go walk, [to Luc.] and give me Ire 
| © awhile; : 
My leſſons make no muſick in three parts. | 
Luc. Are you ſo formal, fir? well, I muſt wait, 
And watch withal ; for, but I be deceiv'd ®; 2 
Our fine muſician groweth amorous. Lade. 
Hor. Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
| Dany begin with rudiments of art; 
o teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, _ 
More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade: 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn. 
| Bian, Why, I am paſt my gamut long ago. 
Hor. Yet read the gamut of Hortenſio. | 
Bian. Gamut, I am, the ground of all accord, n. 
A re, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion ; 
B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that lowes with all affetion © 
D fol re, one cliff, two notes have 1 
E la mi, Goa pity, or I die. 


7 In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt. 1 This and the ſeven verſes 
that follow have in all the editions been upidly ſhuffled and miſplaced 
to wrong ſpeakers ; ſo that every word ſaid was glaringly out of cha- 
rafter. THEOBALD. 

5 for, ſure, Zacides &c.] This is only ſaid to deceive Hortenſio, 
who is ſuppoſed to liſten. STEEVvVENS» + ; 

9 Good maſters, ] Old copy after. Carected by Mr. Pope. 

MaALoONE. - 

1 92 T be aue! But has here the fignification of unleſs. 

Maro. 


Call 
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Call you this=gamut ?-tyt! I like it not: 
Old Alhions pleaſe me beſt; I am not ſo nice, 
To change true rules for odd inventions *. 
c | Enter a Servant. 3 
Serv. Miſtreſs, your father prays you leave your books; 
And help to dreſs. your ſiſter's chamber u; 
You know, to-morrow is the wedding-day, , | 
Bian. Farewel, ſweet maſters, both; I muſt begone. 
| | [Exeunt Bian. and Serv. 
Tuc. Faith, miſtreſs, then I have no cauſe to ſtay. [ Exit, 
Hor. But I have cauſe to pry into this pedant; 
Methinks, he looks as though he were in love 
Vet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be ſo humble, 
To caſt thy wand' ring eyes on every ſtale, 
Seize thee, that liſt: If once I find thee ranging 
Hortenſio will be quit with thee by changing. LExit. 


SCENE. 11, 
The ſame. Before Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter BayTiSTA, GREMIO, TRANI0O, CATHARINA, 
Branca, LucenTIo0, and Attendants. 


Bap. Signior Lucentio, [fo Tra. ] this is the pointed day 
That Catharine and Petruchio ſhould be marry'd, 
And yet we hear not of our ſon-in-law : * 
What will be ſaid? what mockery will it be, | 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 
What ſays Lucentio to this ſhame of ours? | 
"Cath. No ſhame but mine: I muſt, forſooth, be forc'd 


2 To change true rules for odd inventions.] The old.copy reads To 
ebarge true rules for od inventions: The former emendation was made 
by the editor of the ſecond folio; thy latter by Mr. Theobald.—0/d, 
however, may be right. I believe, an oppoſition was intended. As 
ebange was cortupted into charge, why might not true have been put in- 
ſtead of neau ? Perhaps the author wrote . | 

To change ne rules for old inventions. 


T. e. to accept of new rules in exchange for old inventions. ar 
* * 4 : J ; 0 
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To give my hand, oppos'd againſt my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudeſby, full of fpleen*; 
Who woo'd in haſte, and means to wed at-leiſure. 
I told you, I, he was a frantick fool, . 
Hiding his bitter jeſts in blunt behaviour : 
And, to be noted for a merry man, 
He'll woo a thouſand, point the day of marriage, 
Make friends, invite them, and proclaim the banns “; 
Vet never means towed where he hath woo'd. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Catharine, 
And ſay, Lo, there is mad Petruchio's wife, 
F it would pleaſe him come and marry ber. 

Tra. Patience, good Catharine, and Baptiſta too; 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, | 
Whatever fortune ſtays him from his word : 

Though he be blunt, I know him paſling wile ; 

Though he be merry, -yet withal he's honeſt. - ; 

Cath. Would, Catharine had never ſeen him though 
 {[Exit, weeping, followed by Bianca and others. 

Bap. Go, girl; I cannot blame thee now to weep ; 
For ſuch an injury would vex a very ſaint, 

Much more a ſhrew of thy impatient humour“. 


N Enter BionDELLO. | 
Bion. Maſter, maſter | news, old news“, and ſuch news 
as you never heard _— | | 6s 


3 = full of ſpleen;] That is, full of humour, caprice, and incon- / 
ſtancy, JonnsoN. <4 | | | 

4 Make friends, invite them, and proclaim the Lanns ;] Them is not 
in the old copy. For this emendation the preſent editor is anſwerable. 
The editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the defect in the metre, reads, 
with leſs probability in my opinion, | 

| _ Make friends, invite, yes, and proclaim &c. Maroxz. 

5 —of thy impatient bumour. ] Thy, which is not in the old copy, was 
inſerted by the editor of the ſecond folio. MATONE. | 

6 — old nag? Theſe words have been added by ſome of the editots, 
and neceſſarily, for the reply of Baptiſta ſuppoſes them to have been al- 
ready ſpoken,—-01d laughing, old utis, 8c. are expreſſions of that time 
merely hyperbolical, and have been more than once uſed by Shakſpeare., 
See a note on X. Henry IV, P. II. Act II. ſc. iv. STEEVENS. 
They were added by Mr. Rowe. MaLonsz. 

Zap. 
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Bap. Is it new and old too? how may that be? 
Bion. Why, is it not news, to hear of Petruchio's coms 


ing? 


Bap. Is he come? 4 

Bion. Why, no, ſir. 

Bap. What then? 

Bion. He is coming. | 

Bap. When will he be here? „ 

Bion. When he ſtands where I am, and ſees you there. 

Tra. But ſay, what :—To thine old news. . 

Bion. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, and an 
old jerkin ; a pair of old breeches, thrice turn'd ; a pair of 
boots that have been candle- caſes, one buckled, another 
laced ; an old ruſty ſword ta%en out of the town armory, 
with a broken hilt, and chapeleſs, with two broken 
points 7: His horſe hip'd with an old mothy ſaddle, and 
ſtirrups of no kindred : beſides, poſſeſs'd with the glan- 


ders, and like to moſe in the chine; troubled with the 
—_ „ infected with the faſhions, full of windgalls, 


ſped. with ſpavins, raied with the yellows, paſt cure of 
the fives *, ſtark ſpoiPd with the ſtaggers, begnawn with 


7 air of boots one buckled, another laced ; #n old ru ly ſcvord ta'en 


_ out of the town-armory, with. a broken hilt, and .chapelefs, with two 


broken points:] How a ſword ſhould have two broken 25 I cannot 
tall. There is, I think, a tranſpoſition cauſed by the ſeeming relation 


of point to ſword. I read, Wat of boots, one buckled, another laced 
ru 


with two broken points; an y ſword——with a broken bilt, and 


. Chapeleſs. Jounson. 


a - 


; candles, returning to their firſt office. STEEVENS. 


( ſtrangles. GEuEY.” CO 


1 ſuſpect that ſeveral words giving an account of Petruchio's' bel are 


wanting. The belt was then broad and rich, and worn on the outſide 


of the clothes. Two broken points might therefore have concluded the 
deſcription of its oſtentatious meanneſs. SrEEVxNx S. 


The broken points might be the two broken tags to the laces. Tol LET. 


= that bave been candle-caſes,] That is, I ſuppoſe, boots long left 
off, and after having been converted into caſes to hold the ends of 


8 — infected with the faſhions,=paſt cure of the ſives, ] Faſhicns. So 


called in the Weſt of England, but by the beſt writers on farriery, far- 
eins, or farcy.— Fives. So called in the Weſt; wives elſewhere, and 


avives by the French; a diſtemper in horſes, little differing from the 
| Shakſpeare 
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the bots; ſway' d in the back ?, and ſhoulder-ſhotten ; 
ne'er legg'd before, and with a half-check'd bit, and 
a headſtall of ſheep's leather; which, being reſtrain'd to 
keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, and now 
repair'd with knots: one girt ſix times pieced, and a wo- 
man's crupper of velure *, which hath two letters for her 
name, fairly ſet down in ſtuds, and here and there. pieced 
with packthread. | | Cy | 

Bap. Who comes with him ? a Eg 

Bion. O, fir, his lacquey, for all the world capariſon'd 
like the horſe; with a linen ſtock 3 on one leg, and a 
kerſey boot-hoſe on the other, garter'd with a red and 
blue liſt; an old hat, and the humour of forty fancies 
prick'd in't for a feather*: a monſter, a very monſter in 


Shakſpeare is not the only writer who uſes faſhions for farcy. See 
Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600, and the New Ordinary by 
Brome. STEEVENS. | | 

9 — ſway'd in the back, ] The old copy has—qoaid. Corrected by 
Sir T. Hanmer. MALOO Nx. LESS | 

I —ne'er legg*d before,] i. e. founder'd in his fore feet; having, as 
the jockies term it, never a fore leg to ſtand on. The ſubſequent 
words“ which, being reſtrain'd, to keep him from flumbling” —ſeem 
to countenance this interpretation, The modern editors read=—near- 
legg d before; but to go near before is not reckoned a defect, but a per- 
fection, in a horſe. MALoNE. | | 
2 mm a crupper of velute,] Velure is velvet. Velours, Fr. STEEVENS. 

3 — . ſtock] i. e. ſtocking, STEEVENS. W 

4 — an old hat, and the humour of forty fancies prick'd in't for @ 
feather :] This was ſome ballad or drollery of that time, which the 
poet here ridicules, by making Petruchio prick it up in his foot-boy's old 
hat for a feather. His ſpeakers are perpetually quoting ſcraps and ſtanzas 
of old ballads, and often very obſcurely ; for, ſo well are they adapted 
to the occaſion, that they ſeem of a piece with the reſt. In Shakfpeare's. 
time, the kingdom was over-run with theſe doggrel compoſitions. 

Es WARBURTONe. 
T have ſome doubts concerning this interpretation. A fancy appears 

to have been ſome ornament worn formerly in the hat. 80 Peacham, 
in his Worth of a Penny, deſcribing «an indigent and diſcontented 
ſoldat,” ſays, © he walks with his arms folded, his belt without a ſword 
or rapier, that perhaps being ſomewhere in trouble; a bart without 
a band, hanging over Nis eyes; only it wears a weather-beaten fancy 
for faſhion-ſake.” MALONE. 5 > wig 


apparel ; 
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apparel ; and not like a chriſtian foot-boy, or a gentle- 
man's lacquey. 5 . 
Fra. Tis ſome odd humour pricks him to this faſhion ;— 
Yet oftentimes he goes but mean apparell'd. 
Bap. I am glad he is come, howſoe er he comes. 
Bion. Why, fir, he comes not. | 
Bap. Didit thou not ſay, he comes? 
Bion. Who? that Petruchio came ? 
Bap. Ay, that Petruchio came. 3 : 
Bion. No, fir ; I ſay, his horſe comes with him on his 
back. Gs 1 8 
Bap. Why, that's all one. 5 
Bion. Nay, by faint Jamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horſe and a man is more than one, and yet not many. 


Enter FeTRUCHIO and GRUMIO. 


Pet. Come, where be theſe gallants ? who is at home? 
Bap. You are welcome, fir. | | 
Pet. And yet I come not well. 
Bap. And yet you halt not. 
Fra. Not ſo well apparelld 
As I wiſh you were. 8 3 
Pet. Were it better, I ſhould ruſh in thus. 
But where is Kate ? where is my lovely bride ?— 
How does my father ?—Gentles, methinks you frown : 
And wherefore 2 this goodly company; 
As if they ſaw ſome wond' rous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy ? 5 
Bap. Why, ſir, you know, this is your wedding- day: 
Firſt were we ſad, fearing you would not come; 
Now ſadder, that you come ſo unprovided. | 
Fye! doff this habit, ſhame to your eſtate, 
An'eye-ſore to our ſolemn feſtival. 
Tra. And tell us, what occaſion of import 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife, 
And ſent you hither ſo unlike yourſelf? - 
Piet. Tedious it were to tell, and harſh to hear; 
Sufficeth, I am come to keep my word, 


- Though 
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Though in ſome part enforced to digreſs ; 
Which, at more leiſure, I will ſo excuſe 
As you ſhall well be ſatisfied withal. | 
But, where is Kate? I ſtay too long from her; 
The morning wears, tis time we were at church. 
Tra. See not your bride in theſe unreverent robes ; 
Go to my chamber, put on cloaths of mine. 
Pet. Not I, believe me; thus I'll viſit her. 
Bap. But thus, I truſt, you will not marry her. 
Pet. Good __ , even thus ; therefore have done with 
words ; ; | 
To me ſhe's marry'd, not unto my cloaths : 
Could I repair what ſhe will wear in me, 
As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 
*Twere well for Kate, and better for myſelf. 
But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 
When I ſhould bid good-morrow to my bride, 
And ſeal the title with a lovely kiſs ? 
| [Exzunt PET. GRUu. and Blox. 
Tra. He hath ſome meaning in his mad attire : 
We will perſuade him, be it poſſible, 
To put on better ere he go to church. 
Bap. T'll after him, and ſee the event of this. [ Exit, 
Tra. But, fir, to her love © concerneth us to add 
Her father's liking * Which to bring to paſs, | 
As I before imparted 7 to your worſhip, 
I am to get a man,—whate'er' he be, | 
It ſkills not much; we'll fit him to our turn. - 


5 — to digreſs ;] to deviate from any promiſe. Jouxsox. g 

6 But, fir, to her love—)] The words to her, which are wanting in 
the old copy, have been. inſerted on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
The nominative caſe to the verb concerneth is here underſtood. A fimi- 
lar licence may be found in As you like it, p. 232, Il. 2. MaLont. 

We muſt ſuppoſe, that Lucentio had before informed Tranio in pri- 
vate of his having obtained Bianca's love; and Tranio here reſumes the 
converſation, by obſerving, that to ber love it concerns them to add ber 
Father's conſent 5 and then goes on to propoſe a ſcheme for obtaining the 
latter. TyRWHITT. : 

7 As I before imparted] I, which was inadvertently omitted in the 
old copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio; but with his uſual 
inaccuracy was inſerted in the wrong place. MALongz. 


4 -— : 2 And 
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And he ſhall be Vincentio of Piſa ; n 
And make aſſurance, here in Padua, 
Of greater ſums than I have promiſed. 
So ſhall you quietly enjoy your hope, . 
And marry ſweet Bianca with conſent. _ 
Tuc. Were it not that my fellow ſchool-maſter 

Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 
*Twere good, methinks, to ſteal our marriage; 
Which once perform'd, let all the world ſay—no, 
T'li keep mine own, deſpight of all the world. 

Tra. That by degrees we mean to look into, 

And watch our vantage in this buſineſs : 
We'll over-reach the grey-beard, Gremio, 
The narrow-prying father, Minola ; | | 
The quaint muſician, amorous Licio ; 
All for my maſter's ſake, Lucentio.— 


Re-enter GREMIO; 


Signior Gremio! came you from the church? 
Gre. As willingly as e'er I came from ſchool *. 

Tra. And is the bride and bridegroom coming home ? 
* Gre. A bridegroom, ſay you? 'tis a groom, indeed, 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. 

Tra. Curiter than ſhe ? why, tis impoſſible. 
Gre. Why, he's a devil, a devil, a very fiend. 
Tra. Why, ſhe's a devil, a devil, the devil's dam. 
Gre. Tut! ſhe's a lamb, a dove, a fool to him. 
I'll tell you, fir Lucentio; When the prieſt 
Should aſk—if Catharine ſhould be his wife, - 
Ay, by gogs-wouns, quoth he; and ſwore ſo loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book: _ 
And, as he ſtoop*d again to take it up, | 
This mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt ; 
Now take them up, quoth he, if any lift, 155 
Tra. What ſaid the wench, when he roſe again? 
Gre. Trembled and ſhook; for why, he ſtamp'd, and 
ſwore, | | | ; | | 

3 As willingly &c.] This is a proverbial ſaying. See Ray's Cote 
lain. SrxR VERS. | . 1 

5 As 


/ 
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As if the vicar meant to cozen him. | 


But after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine: 

A health, quoth he; as if he had been aboard, 
Carouſing to his mates after a ftorm : | 

Quaff'd off the muſcadelꝰ, and threw the ſops 

All in the ſexton's face; having no other reaſon, 
But that his beard grew thin and any, 5 , 


And ſeem'd to aſk him ſops as he was drinking. 


This done, he took the bride about the neck; 
And kiſs'd her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo. 


9 Quad off the nuſradel,] It appears from this paſſage, and the 
elles i Min A the Deer 1 the —_ Maids of Moteclatke, a comedy 
by Robert Armin,. 1609, that it was the cuſtom to drink wine immedi- 
ately after the marriage ceremony. Armin's play begins thus : 

Enter a Maid firewing flowers, and a ſerving-man perfuming the door. 
& Maid. Strew, ſtrew. 
& Man. The muſcadine ſtays for the bride at church, 
«© The prieſt and Hymen's ceremonies tend 
4% To make them man and wife.“ 
There was likewiſe a flower [ Sops in Wine] that borrowed its name 
from this ceremony. STEEVENS. 8 | 

The faſhion of introducing a bowl of wine into the church at a wed- 
ding, to be drank by the bride and bridegroom and perſons preſent, was 
very anciently a conſtant ceremony ; and, as appears from this paſſage, 
not aboliſhed in our author's age, We find it practiſed at the magnifi- 
cent marriage of queen Mary and Philip, in Wincheſter cathedral, 
1554. „ The trumpets ſounded, and they both returned to their tra- 
verſes in the quire, and there remayned untill maſſe was done: at 
which tyme, wyne and ſopes were hallowed and delyvered to them both. 
CorrecT. Append. Vol. IV. p. 400, edit. 1770. T. War TON, 

This cuſtom is of very high antiquity; for it ſubſiſted among our 
Gothick anceſtors. —** Ingreſſus domum convivalem ſponſus cum pro- 
aubo ſuo, ſumpto poculo, quod maritale wocent, ac paucis a pronubo de mus 
tato vitæ genere prefatis, in fignum conſtantiæ, vixtutis, defenſionis et 
tutelæ, propinat ſponſe, & ſimul morgennaticam ¶ dotalitium ob virginita- 
tem] promittit, quod ipſa grato animo recelens, pari ratione & modo, pau- 
o poſt mutato in uxerium habitum operculo capitis, 2 poculum, uti 

noſtrates vocant, uxorium leviter delibans, amorem, fidem, diligentiam, 

ſubjectionem promittit.” Stiernhook de Fure Suconum & Cotborum 
vetuſto, p. 163, quarto, 1672. MAL ONE. | 


A ey J, ſeeing 


- 
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I, ſeeing this“, came thence for very ſhame z 
And after me, I know, the rout is coming: 
Such a mad marriage never was before ; 


Hark, hark! I hear the minſtrels play. [Mufick, 


Enter PETRUCHIO, CATHARINA, Bianca, Ba- 
TISTA, HoRTENSIO, GRumio, and Train. 


Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for your pains : 

I know, you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great ſtore of wedding cheer ; 
But ſo it is, my haſte doth call me hence, 

And therefoze here I mean to take my leave. 

Bap. Is't poſſible, you will away to-night ? 
Pet. I muſt away to-day, before night come 
Make it no wonder; if you knew my buſineſs, 
You would entreat me rather "$0 than ſtay. 

And, honeſt company, I thank you all, 

'That have beheld me give away myſelf 

To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife: 

Dine with my father, drink a health to me ; 

For I muſt hence, and farewel to you all. 

Fra. Let us entreat you ſtay till after dinner. 
Piet. It may not be. ö 

Gre. Let me entreat you. 

Pet. It cannot be. 

Cath. Let me entreat you. 

Pet. I am content. 

Cath. Are you content to ſtay ? | | 

Pet. I am content you ſhall entreat me ſtay 
But yet not ſtay, entreat me how you can. 

Cath. Now, if you love me, ſtay. 

Pet. Gramio my horſe. | 
Gru. Ay, fir, they be ready; the oats have eaten the 
horſes *. | > 9 5 | 
: ES. Cath, 


r I, ſceing this,—] The old copy has And I ſeeing. And was 

bably caught from the beginning of the next line. The emendation 
is Sir T. Hanmer's. Maronz. - 

Z = the oats bave eaten the horſes.) There is ſtill a ludicrous expreſ- 


fon, when horſes have ſtaid ſo long in a place as to have eaten more _ 
5 | ; ey 
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Cath. Nay, then, | | 
Do what thou canſt, I will not go to-day ; 
No; nor to-morrow, nor till 3 I pleaſe myſelf. 
The door is open, fir, there lies your way, 
You may be jogging, whiles your boots are greens 
For me, I'll not be gone, till I pleaſe myſel 
 *Tis like, you'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 
That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. 
Pet. O, Kate, content thee z pr*ythee, be not angry. 
Cath. I will be angry; What haſt thou to do ?— 
Father, be quiet; he ſhall ſtay my leiſure. 
Gre. Ay, marry, fir : now it begins to work. 
Cath. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner 
I ſee, a woman may be made a foal, 
If ſhe had not a ſpirit to reſiſt, 
Pet. They ſhall go forward, Kate, at thy command: 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her : 
Go to the feaſt, revel and domineer, 
Carouſe full meaſure to her maidenhead, 
Be mad and merry,—or go hang yourſelves ; 
But for my bonny Kate, ihe mutt with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret; 
TI will be_maſter of what is mine own : 
She is my goods, my chattels ; ſhe is my houſe, 
My houſhold-ſtuff, my field, my barn, 
My horſe, my ox, my aſs, my any thing; 
And here ſhe ſtands, touch her whoever } - 


- 
— 


they are worth, —viz. that their heads are too big for the flable door. 1 
ſuppoſe Grumio has ſome ſuch meaning, though it is more openly ex- 
preſs'd, as follows, in the original play: | 

« Feran, Tut, Kate, I tel thee we muſt needes go home: 
& Vilaine, haſt thou ſaddled my horſe ? | 

« San. Which horſe ? your curtall ? 
„ Feran, Souns, you ſlave, ftand you prating here? 

« Saddle the bay gelding for your miſtris. 

« Kate. Not for me, for I will not go. | 

% San. The oſtler will not let me bave bim: owe ten pence for 
« his meate, and 6 pence for ftuffing my miſtris ſaddle. i 

% Feran. Here, villaine; goe pay him ſtrait.“ STEEVENS. 

3 nor till] Old Copy ot till. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

MaronEt. 
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I'll bring mine action on the proudeſt he 
That ſtops my way in Padua. —Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man :;— | 
Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate ; 
I'll buckler thee againſt a million. 
| __ [Exeunt PET. CaTH. and GRU. 
Bap. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ones. 
Gre. Went they not quickly, | ſhould die with laugh- 
ing. | : | 
Tra. Of all mad matches, never was the like ! 
Luc. Miſtreſs, what's your opinion of your ſiſter ? 
Bian. That, being mad herſelf, ſhe's madly mated. 
Gre. I warrant him, Petruchio 1s Kated. 
Bap. Neighbours and friends, though bride and bride- 
groom wants | | 
For to ſupply the places at the table, 
You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt ;— 
Lucentio, you ſhall ſupply the bridegroom's place ; 
And let Bianca take her ſiſter's room. 
Tra. Shall fweet Bianca practiſe how to bride it ? 
Bap. She ſhall, Lucentio.—Come, gentlemen, let's go. 
| [ Exeunt. 


nnn - —_— — 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Hall in Petruchio's Country Houſe. 


Enter GRUM lO. 


Gru. Fye, fye, on all tired jades! on all mad maſters ! 
and all foul ways! Was ever man ſo beaten? was ever 
man ſo ray d“? was ever man ſo weary? I am ſent be- 
fore to make a fire, and they are coming after to warm 


4 — ſo ray'd ?] i. e. bezwwray'd, made dirty. So Spenſer, B. II. c. 8. 
ſt. 32: 4 Ruffled and foully ray'd with filthy ſoil.” TorLET. 
So, in Summer's Laſt Will and Teftament, 1600: „ Let there be a 
few ruſhes laid in the place where Backwinter ſhall tumble, for fear 

of raying his clothes.” STIEEVENS. 
1 them. 


* 
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them, Now, were not I a little pot, and ſoon hot 5, my 
very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, my heart in my belly, ere I ſhould 
come by a fire to thaw me:—But, I, with blowing the 
fire, ſhall warm myſelf; for, confidering the weather, a 
taller man than I will take cold. Holla, hoa ! Curtis! 


2 Enter CURT1s. 

Curt. Who is that, calls ſo coldly ? | 
 Gru. A piece of ice: If thou doubt it, thou may'ſt ſlide 
from my ſhoulder to my heel, with no greater a run but 
my head and my neck. A fire, good Curtis. 

Curt. Is my maſter and his wife coming, Grumio ? + 

Gru. Oh, ay, Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire; caſt 
on no water ©, | | 

Curt. Is ſhe ſo hot a ſhrew as ſhe's reported ? 


Gru. She was, good Curtis, before this froſt : but, thou 
know'ſt, winter tames man, woman, and beaſt ; for it 
hath tam'd my old maſter, and my new miſtreſs, and my- 
felf, fellow Curtis 7. 5 

| Curt. 


5 — a little pot, and ſoon hot,] This is a proverbial expreſſion. 
STEEVENSG. 
6 — fire, fire; caſt on no water.] There is an old popular catch of 
three parts, in theſe words : 5 | | 
& Scotland burneth, Scotland burneth, 
c Fire, fire; Fire, fire; 
«« Caſt on ſome more water.” BLACKSTONE. 

7 - wwinter tames man, &c. ] Winter,” ſays Grumio, © tames man, 
woman, and beaff : for it has tamed my old maſter, my newmiſtreſs, and 
myſelf, fellow Curtis. Away, you three-inch'd fool,” replies Curtis, © 7 
am no beat. Why, aſks Dr. Warburton, had Grumio call'd him one? 
He alters therefore myſelf to thyſelf, and all the editors follow him. But 
there is no neceſſity; if Grumio calls himſelf a beaſt, and ann? bot 

low, ſurely he calls Curtis a beaft likewife. Malvolio takes this ſenſe 
of the word: © let this fellow be look'd to!—Fellow ! not Malvolio, 
after my degree, but fellow In Ben Jonſon's Caſe is Altered, 4 What 
ſays my fellow Onion ? quoth Chriftophero.— All of a houſe,” replies 

Onion, © but not fellows.” _ | pom hag, 

In the old play, call'd The Return from Parnaſſus, we have a curious 
paſſage, which ſhews the opinion of contemporaries concerning the /earn- 
ing of Shakſpeare; this uſe of the word fellow brings it to my remem- 
drance. Burbage and Kempe are introduced to teach the univerſity- 
men the art of acting, and are repreſented (particularly Kempe, as 

| | a3 leaden 
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Curt. Away, you three-inch fool*! I am no beaſt. 
_ Gra. Am I but three inches? why, thy horn is a foot?; 
and fo long am I, at the leaſt. But wilt thou make a 
fire, or ſhall I complain on thee to our miſtreſs, whoſe 
hand (ſhe being now at hand) thou ſhalt ſoon feel, to thy 
cold comfort, for being ſlow in thy hot office. 

Curt. I pr'ythee, good Grumio, tell me, How goes the 
world ? | i | | 
. Gra, A cold world, Curtis, in every office but thine 

and, therefore, fire : Do thy duty, and have thy duty ; 
for my maſter and miſtreſs are almoſt frozen to death. 

Curt. There's fire ready; And therefore, good Gru- 

mie, the news? 

Gru. Why, Jack bey] ho boy* and as much news as. 
thou wilt. 1 5 | | | 
Curt. Come, you are ſo full of conycatching.— | 

Cru. Why therefore, fire; for I have caught extreme 
cold. Where's the cook? is ſupper ready, the houſe 
trimm' d, ruſhes ſtrew'd, cobwebs ſwept; the ſerving-men 
in their new fuſtian, their white ſtockings 3, and every 
officer his wedding-garment on ? Be the jacks fair with- 


leaden ſpouts, very illiterate. Few of the univerſity, ſays Kempe, 
pen plays well; they ſmell too much of that writer, Ovid, and that wri- 
ter Metamorphoſis :>why,. here's our Fellow Sbakſpeare puts them all 
down.” FARMER. | | 0 
The ſentence delivered by Grumio is proverbial: 

N « Wedding, and ill-wintering, tame both man and beaſt.“ = 
bes TOR See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS» 
- af Away, you three-inch fool 14 This contemptuous expreſſion alludes 

to Grumio's diminutive ſize. He has already mentioned it himſelf.— 
« Now, were not 1 a little pot" His anſwer likewiſe, — and ſo long 
am I at the leaſt,” —ſhews that this is the meaning, and that Dr. War- 
burton was miſtaken, in ſuppoling that theſe words allude to the thickneſs 
of Grumio's tall. MALONE. Yo” | | 

+ Wag th horn is a foot ;] The meaning is, that he had made Curtis 


PANTS RR YETONL ...- - ; "cg 
i Jack boy ! ho boy J] is the beginning of an old round in three 
parts, Six lone Hawkins | | 
2. eas thou wilt. ] Old Copy wilt thou, Corrected by the editor 


. of the ſecond folio- M ALONE. 
3 their bite flockings,] The old copy reads —tbe white. 
Corrected by the editor of the third folio. MAL ONE. | 
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in, the jills fair without“, the carpets laid, and every 
thing in order ? ; 
Curt. All ready; And therefore, I pray thee, news © ? 
Gru. Firſt, know, my horſe is tired; my maſter and 
miſtreſs fallen out. | 
Curt, How ? . 
Eru. Out of their ſaddles into the dirt; And thereby 
hangs a tale. | | 
Curt. Let's ha't, good Grumio. 
Gru. Lend thine ear. | 
Curt. Here. 5 x 
Gru. There. | [ friking bim. 
Curt. This is? to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. | 
Gru. And therefore *tis call'd, a ſenſible tale: and this 
cuff was but to knock at your ear, and beſeech liſt'ning. 
Now I begin : Imprimis, we came down a foul hill, my 
maſter riding behind my miſtreſs :— | 
Curt. Both of one horſe ? 
Gru. What's that to thee ? 
Curt. Why, a horſe. | 
Gru. Tell thou the tale: Zut hadſt thou not croſs'd 
me, thou ſhould'ſ have heard how her horſe fell, and ſhe 
under her horſe ; thou ſhould*ſt have heard, in how miry 
a place: how ſhe was bemoil'd * ; how he left her with 
the horſe upon her; how he beat me becauſe her horſe 


4 Be the Tacks fair within, mo inn fair — i. e. Are the 
drinking veſſels clean, and the maid ſervants dreſs'd ? ARBURTONs 
I believe the poet meant to play upon the words Fack and Fill, which 
ſignify tue drinking meaſures, as well as men and maid ſervants. The 
diſtinction made in the queſtions concerning them, was owing to this. 
The Facks being of leather, could not be made to appear beautiful on 
the outfide, but were very apt to contract foulneſs within; whereas, the 
Fills, being of metal, were expected to be kept bright externally, and 
were not liable to dirt on the inſide like the leather. STEEVENS. 
5 — the carpets laid, ] In our author's time it was cuſtomary to cover 
tables with carpets. Floors, as appears from the preſent paſſage and 
others, were ſtrewed with ruſhes. MAL ONE. 
© I pray thee, news ?] I believe the author wrote I pray, thy news. 
| | MALONEs 
7 This is— ] Old Copy—This *tis—. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 
| | | > MALON E. 
3 ww bemoil'd;] i. e. be- draggled, bemired. STEEVENS. 
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ſtumbled ; how ſhe waded through the dirt to pluck him 


off me; how he ſwore; how ſhe pray'd—that never 
pray'd before? ; how I cry'd ; how the horſes ran away; 
how her bridle was burſt"; how I loſt my crupper ; 
—with many things of worthy memory; which now 
ſhall die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced to 
thy grave. } | | | 
Curt. By this reckoning, he is more ſhrew than ſhe. 
Gru. Ay; and that thou and the proudeſt of you all 
ſhall find, when he comes home. But what talk I of this? 
—call forth Nathaniel, Joſeph, Nicholas, Philip, Wal- 
ter, Sugarſop, and the reſt: let their heads be ſleekly 
comb'd, their blue coats bruſh'd *, and their garters of an 
indifferent knit 3 : let them curt'ſy with their left legs; 
and not prefume to touch a hair of my maſter's horſe-tail, 
till they kiſs their hands. Are they all ready-?- 
Curt. They are. | | ; 
Gru. Call them forth. 


9 — bow be ſwore; Fs fs 
. bow ſhe pray'd—that never pray d before ;] Theſe lines, with little 
variation, are found in the old copy of X. Leir, publiſhed before that of 
Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. EE | TS! 

I ber bridle was burſt;] See p. 244, n. 6. MaLone. 

2 — their blue coats bruſb'd,j The dreſs of ſervants at the time. So, 
in Decker's Belman's Night Valles, fig. E. 3 : 44 the other act their 
parts in blue coates, as they were ſerving men REEp. 5 
3 — garters of an indifferent knit ;] What is the ſenſe of this I know 
not, unleſs it means, that their garters ſhould be fellows ; indifferent, or 
not different, one from the other. Jonnson. 

This is rightlyexplained. So, in Hamlet : 

& As the indifferent children of the earth,” STEEV ENS. 

Perhaps by © garters of an indifferent knit“ the author meant parti- 
coloured garters ; garters of a different knit. In Shakſpeare's time in- 
different was ſometimes uſed for different, Thus Speed (Hiſt. of Er. 
Brit. p. 770, ) deſcribing the French and Engliſh armies at the battle 
of Agincourt, ſays, —the face of theſe hoaſts were diverſe and in- 
different.” | . | 
That garters of a different knit were formerly worn, appears from 
TEXNOTAMIA, or the Marriages of the Arts, by Barton Holyday, 
1630, where the following ſtage direction occurs. © Phantaſtes in a 
branched velvet jerkin, —red filk ſtockings, and particolcured garters.” 

2 R 5 ALONE. 


Curt. 
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Curt. Do you hear, ho? you muſt meet my n to 
countenance my miſtreſs. | 
Gru. Why, ſhe hath a face of her own. 
Curt, Who knows not that? 
Gru. Thou, it ſeems ; that call' for company to coun- 
tenance her, 
Cure. I call them forth to credit her. ' 
_ Why, ſhe comes to borrow nothing of them. 


Enter ſeveral Servants. 

Nath. Welcome home, Grumio. / 

Phil. How now, Grumio ! 

Fo/. What, Grumio ! 

Nich. Fellow Grumio! 

Nath. How now, old lad? 

Gru. Welcome, you ;—how now, you ;—what, you; — 
fellow, you ;—and thus much for greeting. Now, my 
ſpruce companions, 1s all ready, and all things neat ? 

Nath. All things is ready“: How near is our maſter ? 

Gru. E'en at hand, alighted by this ; and therefore be 
not, —Cock's paſſion, filence —I hear my maſter. 


Enter PETRUCHI1O d CATHARINAS. 

Pet. Where be theſe knaves ? What, no man at door“, 
To hold my ſtirrup, nor to take my horſe ! 
Where 1s Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip ?— 

All Serv. Here, here, fir ; here, fir. 

Pet. Here, fir ! here, fir ! here, fir ! here, fir !— 
You logger-headed and unpoliſh'd grooms ! 
What, no attendance ? no regard? no duty ?— 
Where is the fooliſh knave I ſent before? 

Gru. Here, fir ; as fooliſh as I was before. 


4 All things i is randy ] Though in general it is proper to correct the 
falſe concords that are found in almoſt every page of the old copy, here 
ir would be improper; becauſe the language ſuits the character. . 

MaALOoN E. 
Enter Petruchjo and Cothorinia, J The old Taming of a Shrew, al- 
ready menqonee, furniſhed our author with materials for this ſcene. 
MaALoNE. 
— at door, ] Door is here, and 3 in other 1 uſed as a diſſylla- 
be Maron *. 
Pet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tiful and pathetic ſimplicity, Dr. Percy has ſelected ſome of them, and 


' which at once ſhews his own poetical abilities, as well as his reſpect to 
the truly able, af our moſt ancient bards. STEZYENS. 
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Pet. You peaſant ſwain ! you whoreſon malt-horfe 
| drudge ! 
Did not I bid thee meet me in the park, 
And brin ng along theſe raſcal knaves with thee ? 
__ Gr«. Nathaniel's coat, fir, was not fully made, 


And Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i 1 the heel ; 


There was no link to colour Peter's hat “ö, 
And Walter's dagger was not come from ſheathing « 
There were none fine, but Adam, Ralph, and __ 3 
The reſt were ragged, old, and beggarly ; 
Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you. 
Pet. Go, raſcals, go, and fetch my ſupper in.— 
[ Exeunt ſome of the Servants. 


Where is the life that late I led" [ fings. 
Where are thoſe—Sit down, Kate, and welcome. — 
Soud, ſoud, ſoud, ſoud *! ! : 


Re-enter Servants, with ſupper. 


Why when, I ſay ?—Nay, good ſweet Kate, be merry. 
Off with my boots, you rogues, you villains z When? 


Tt was tbe friar of orders grey , [ ſings. 
As he gr? on walked on his Hof — 


5 — 0 link to alas Peter” 4 har] A link i is a 3 of pitch. Greene, 
in his Mibil Mumchance, ſays—< This cozenage is uſed likewiſe in 


felling old hats found upon dunghills, inſtead of newe, blackt over with 


the ſmoake of an old linke.” STzEvens. 

7 Where is the life that late I led—] A ſcrap of ſome old ballad, 
Ancient Piſtol elſewhere quotes the ſame line. In an old black letter 
book, intitled A gorgious Gallery of gallant inventions is a ſong To the 
ta ne of „Where is the life that late I led.“ ANONYMOUS. 

s Soud, ſoud, &c.] This, I believe, is a word coined by our poet, 


to expreſs. the noiſe made by a perſon heated and fatigued. MaLONE. 
t was the friar of orders grey,] Diſperſed through Shakſpeare's 


plays are many little fragments of ancient . ballads, the entire copies of 
which cannot now be recovered. Many of theſe being of the moſt beau- 


connected them together with a few ſupplemental ſtanzas; a work, 


Out, 
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Out, out, you rogue * ! you pluck my foot awry : 
Take that, and mend the plucking off the other, — 
a [ frikes him. 
Be merry, Kate :—Some water, here; what ho !— 
Where's my ſpaniel Troilus ?—Sirrah, get you hence, 
And bid my couſin Ferdinand come hither * :— [ Exit Ser. 
One, Kate, that you muſt kiſs, and be acquainted with.— 
Where are my flippers ?—Shall I have ſome water? 
| __ [4 baſon is preſented to him. 
Come, Kate, and waſh, and welcome heartily :— 
„ Servant lets the exver fall. 
You, whoreſon villain ! will you let it fall? [ frikes him. 
Cath. Patience, I pray you; *twas a fault unwilling. 
Pet. A whoreſon, beetle-headed, flap-ear'd knave 
Come, Kate, fit down; I know, you have a ſtomach. 
Will you give thanks, ſweet Kate; or elſe ſhall I ?— 
What's this? mutton ? 
I. Ser. Ay. 
Pet. Who brought it? 
1. Ser. I. 5 5 


I Out, out, you rogue 2 ſecond word was inſerted by Mr, Pope, 
to complete the metre. hen a word occurs twice in the ſame line, 
the compoſitor very frequently omits one of them. MALoNE. 

2 And bid my coufin Ferdinand come hither :] This couſin Fardinand, 
who does not make his perfonal appearance on the ſcene, is mentioned, 
I ſuppoſe, for no other reaſon than to give Catharine a hint, that he 
could keep even his own relations in order, and make them obedient as 
his ſpaniel Troilus. STEEVENS. 5 

3 Come, Kate, and waſh,] It has been already obſerved; that it was 
the cuſtom in our author's time, (and long before,) to waſh the hands 
immediately before dinner and ſupper, 2s well as afterwards. So, in 
Ives's —_ Papers, p. 139: And after that the Queen [ Elizabeth, 
the wife of K. Henry VII. ] was retourned and waſhed, the Archbiſhop 
ſaid grace.” Again, in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: C. The meate 
is coming, let us fit downe. S. I would waſh firſt, What ho, bring 
us ſome water to waſh our hands. Give me a faire, cleane and white 
towel.” From the ſame dialogue it appears that it was cuſtomary to 
waſh after meals likewiſe, and that ſetting the water on the table was 
then (as at preſent) peculiar to Great Britain and Ireland. Bring ſome 
water (ſays one of the company, when dinner is ended, ) to waſh our 
hands, and ſet the bacin upon the board, after the Engliſb faſhion, that 
all may waſh.” MALONE. 2 Re | ; 


4 | : Pet. 
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Pet. Tis burnt; and fo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe Where is the raſcal cook? 
How durſt you, villains, bring it from the dreſſer, 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? 
There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all: 
Throws the meat, Ic. about the ftage. 
You heedleſs jolt-heads, and unmanner'd ſlaves ! 
What, do you grumble ? I'll be with you ſtraight. 
Cath. I pray you, huſband, be not ſo diſquiet ; 
The meat was well, if you were ſo contented, _ 
Pet. I tell thee Kate, *twas burnt, and dry'd away; 
And I expreſsly am forbid to touch it, 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better twere, that both of us did faſt, — 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, — 
Than feed it with ſuch over- roaſted fleſh. 
Be patient; to-morrow it ſhall be mended, 
And, for this night, we'll faſt for company :— 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
[Exeunt PET. CAT RH. and CURTIS. 
Nach. [ advancing. ] Peter, didſt ever ſee the like? 
F Peter. He kills her in her own humour, 


| Re-enter CURTIS. 
x Gru. Where | is he? 

Cut, In her chamber, 
Making a ſermon of continency to her: 
And rails, and ſwears, and rates; that ſhe, r ſoul, 
Knows not which way to ſtand, to look, to 5 
And ſits as one new riſen from a dream. | 
Away, away! for he is coming hither. [Exeunt. 


Re-enter PETRUCHIO. 


Per. Thus have I politickly hegun my reign, 
And ”tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully : 

My faulcon now is ſharp, and paſling empty ; 
28. Fl ſhe 11 ſhe muſt not be full-gorg' d, 


ut | 


For 


4 2 c.] A hawk too much fed was never * 
- | a 


CT 
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For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. 
Another way J have to man my haggard 5, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call 
That 1is,—to watch her ®, as we watch thefe kites, 
That bate*, and beat, and will not be obedient, 
She eat no meat to-day, nor none ſhall eat; 

Laſt night ſhe ſlept fiot, nor to-night ſhe ſhall not; 

As with the meat, ſome undeſerved fault 

T'11 find about the making of the bed; 7 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the bolſter, 

This way the coverlet, another way the ſheets = 
Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend 7, | 

That all is done in reverend care of her; 

And, in concluſion, ſhe ſhall watch all night: | 
And, if ſhe chance to nod, I'll rail, and brawl, 

And with the clamour keep her ſtill awake. 

This is a way to kill a wife with kindneſs; | 

And thus I'll curb her mad and head-ftrong humour: 
He that knows better how to tame a ſhrew, 
Now let him ſpeak ; *tis charity, to ſhew. [ Exit. 


The lure was only a thing ſtuff'd like that kind of bird which the 
hawk was deſigned to purſue, The uſe of the /ure was to tempt him 
back after he had flown, SrEEVENS. 

5 — to man my haggard,] A baggard is a wild bat; to man a 
hawk is to tame her. JOHNSON. | 

6 That is,—to watch ber, ] To keep her waking. .MALonE. 

Thus in the book of Haukyng, &c. b. I. commonly called, The Book of 
St. Albans: “ And then the fiene night after the teding, wake her all 
night, and on the morrowe all day.” Again, in the Lady Errant, by 
Cartwright: „ We'll keep you as they do bawwks 3 watching you until 
you leave your wildneſs.” STEEVENS. Wo : 

* That bate, ] To bate is to flutter as a hawk does when it ſwoops 
upon its prey. Minſheu ſuppoſes it to be derived either from batre, Fr. 
to beat, or from $'abatre, to deſcend, MALONW x. 

7 — amid this burly, I intend,] Intend is ſometimes uſed by 
our author for pretend, and is, I believe, ſo uſed here. So, in King 
Richard III: 1 5 

«© Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
« Intending deep ſuſpicion,” MAL ONE. 


SCENE 


ed. 
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SCENE II. 
Padua. Before Baptiſta's Honſe. 


Enter TRANIO and HoRTENSI1O. 


Tra. Is't poſſible, friend Licio, that miſtreſs Bianca 
Doth fancy any other but Lucentio ? | 


I tell you, fir, ſhe bears me fair in hand. 


Hor. Sir, to ſatisfy you in what I have ſaid, 


Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching. 
[T hey ſtand aſide. 


Enter Bianca and LUCENTIO. 


Luc. Now, miſtreſs, profit you in what you read! 

Bian. What, maſter, read you ? firſt, reſolve me that. 

Luc. I read that I profeſs, the art to love. - 

Bian. And may you prove, fir, maſter of your art ! 

Lac. While you, ſweet dear, prove miſtreſs of my heart. 
| | | | [They retire. 

Hor. Quick proceeders, marry * ! Now, tell me, I pray, 


. You that durſt ſwear that your miſtreſs Bianca 


Lov*d none“ in the world fo well as Lucentio. 
Tra. O deſpightful love! unconſtant womankind !— 
I tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. 
Hor. Miſtake no more : I am not Licio, 
Nor a muſician, as I ſeem to be ; 
But one that ſcorn to live in this diſguiſe, 


For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 


And makes a god of ſuch a cullion : : 

Know, fir, that I am call'd—Hortenſio” 
Tra. Signior Hortenfio, I have often heard 

Of your entire affection to Bianca; | 

And ſince mine eyes are witneſs of her lightneſs, 


8 * proceeders, marry /] Perhaps here an equivoque was intend- 
o proceed Mafter of Arts, &c. is the academical term. MALONE. 


9 Lov'd none—] Old Copy—=Lov'd me, Mr. Rowe made this ne- 
eefſary correction. MAL oxE. 


I will 
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Iwill with you,—if you be ſo contented, — 

Forſwear Bianca and her love for ever. | 

Hor. See, how they kiſs and court !—Signior Lucentio, 

Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow— 

Never to woo her more; but do forſwear her, 

As one unworthy all the former favours 

That I have fondly flatter'd her withal *. 

Tra. And here 1 take the like unfeigned oath, 

Ne'er to marry with her, though ſhe would entreat: 

Fye on her ! ſee, how beaſtly ſhe doth court him. 

Hor. Would, all the world, but he, had quite forſworn! 

For me,—that I may ſurely keep mine oath, 

I will be marry'd to a wealthy widow, 

Ere three days paſs ; which hath as long lov'd me, 

As I have lov'd this proud diſdainful haggard ; 

And ſo farewel, ſignior Lucentio.— 

Kindneſs in women, not their beauteous looks, 

Shall win my love :—and ſo I take my leave, 

In reſolution as I ſwore before. | 

[I EExit Hor,—Lvc. and Bian. advance. 
Tra. Miſtreſs Bianca, bleſs you with ſuch grace 

As longeth to a lover's bleſſed caſe ! | 

Nay, I have ta'en you napping, gentle love; 

And have forſworn you, with Hortenſio. | 
Bian. Tranio, you jeſt ; But have you both forſworn me? 
Tra. Miſtreſs, we have. 

Luc. Then we are rid of Licio. 
Tra. I'faith, he'll have a luſty widow now, 

That ſhall be woo'd and wedded in a day. 
Bian. God give him joy! 

Tra. Ay, and he'll tame her. 


1 — flatter'd her withal.] The old copy reads—=them withal. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the third folio. MATLONR. 

2 Ay, and be'll tame ber, &c.] Thus in the original play: 

cc he means to tame his wife ere long. ; 


c Val. Hee ſaies ſo. | 
6 Aurel, Faith he's gon unto the taming- ſchoole. 
Val. The taming-ſchoole ! why is there ſuch a place? 
© Aurel, I: and Ferands is the maiſter of the ſchoole.” 87 EVENS. 


Dian. 
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Bian, He ſays ſo, Tranio. 
Tra. *Faith he is gone unto the taming ſchool. 
. Dian. The taming ſchool! what, is there ſuch a place? 
Tra. Ay, miſtreſs, and Petruchio is the maſter ; 
That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long,— 
To tame a ſhrew, and charm her chattering tongue. 


Enter BrionDeLLo, running. 
Bion. O maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long 
That I'm dog-weary ; but at laſt I ſpied 
An ancient angel * coming down the hill, 
Will ſerve the turn. , 
Tra. What is he, Biondello? 
Bion, Maſter, a mercatante, .or a pedant 5, 
I know not what ; but formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father“. 
Fe. And what of him; Franio? 


3 — charm ber chattering tongue.] So, in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
4 Peace, wilful boy, or Iwill charm your tongue.” STEEVRNS. 
4 Ahn ancient angel—] Angel primitively fignifies a meſſenger, but per- 
haps this ſenſe is not ſtrictly applicable to the paſſage before us. Chap- 
man, in his tranſlation of Homer, always calls a meſſenger an angel. 
Pf STEEVENS. 
s Maſter, a mercatant?, or a pedant,] The old editions read marcan- 
tant, The Italian word mercatant? is frequently uſed in the old plays 
for a merchant, and therefore I have made no ſcruple of placing it here. 
The modern editors, who printed the word as they found it ſpelt in the 
folio and quarto, were obliged to ſupply a ſyllable to make out the verſe, 
which the Italian pronunciation renders unneceſſary.— A pedant was the 
common name for a teacher of languages. So, in Cynthia's Rewels, by 
Ben Jonſon : He loves to have a fencer, a pedant, and a muſician, 
ſeen in his lodgings.” STEEVENS. ; 
Mercatantè. So, Spenſer, in the third book of his Fairy Queen: 
« Sleves dependant Albanesè-wiſe.“ | 
And our author has Yerones? in his Othello. FARMER. 
6 — ſurely like a e know not what he is, ſays the ſpeaker, 
however this is certain, he has the gait and countenance of a fatherly 
man. WARRBURTON. © ; | 
The editor of the ſecond folio reads—ſurly, which Mr. Theobald 
adopted; and has quoted the following lines, addrefied by Tranio ts 
the pedant, in ſupport of the emendation : | | 
6 *Tis well; and hold your own in any caſe, 
c With ſuch auſterity as longeth to a father.” MaALonz- 


Tra. 
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Fra. If he be credulous; and truſt my tale, 
T'll make him glad to ſeem Vincentio; 
And give aſſurance to Baptiſta Minola; 
s if he were the right Vincentio. 
Tek ns When and then let me alone: 
S4 [Exeunt Luc. and Bran, 


e a pedant. 5 


Ped. God gad you, fir fir! 
Fra. And you, fir! you are welcome. 
Travel you far on, or are you at the fartheſt? 1 
Ped. Sir, at the fartheſt for a week or two; _ 
But then up farther ;; and as far as Rome; 
And ſo to Tripoly, if God lend me * e e 
Tra. What countryman, I pray 7 
Ped, Of Mantua. ITE 
Tra. Of Mantua, 8 God Gubid ! 1 45 
And come to Padua, careleſs of your life? 
_ Ped. = life, ſir! how, I pray? for that goes hard, 
Tra Tis death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua; Know you not the cauſe ? 
Your ſhips are ſtaid at Venice; and the duke 


* — 


8 private quarrel *twixt your duke and bid... EF 
ath publiſſiꝭd and proclaim di it openly :. : ba 45 K 1 
*Tis marvel; but that you're but newly come, 3 


You might have heard it elſe proclaim'd Wet) . 
Ped. Alas, fir, it is worſe for me than ſo; |, - 
For I have bills for money by exchange % hap b 30 senen. 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver the. 
Tyra. Well, fir, to do you courteſy, . be 
This will I do, and this I will adyiſe vou: 
Firſt, tell me, have you ever been at fa? 
Ped. Ay, fir; in Piſa have I often been; 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens. 
2 ra. Among them, kn — you one Vincentis 2 


7 Take in your love, ] The old copy reads Take mes PET 
by Mir. Theobald. MaLonz. 
8 Nd death for any one in Mantua c. ] So, in the Comedy of Errors 3 
„ if any Syracuſan born 
6 Come to the | bay of Epheſus, he dies, STEEVENS» 


| Vor. III. | 24 : Ped, 


1 
14 
+ 
{1 
| 
| 
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— ont * 


My father 3 A here lock d 


3 
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Ped. I know him nat; but I have heard of him 3 
A merchant of incomparable wealth. 
Tra. He is my father, fit ; and, ſooth to fays. 


In countenance ſomewhat doth reſemble you. 


"Maw: As mych * apple doth an cyſter, and all one. 


L/. de. 
F. T6 fave your life i in this extremity, 
This favour will I do you for his ſake ; 


And think it not the worſt of all your * 


That you are like to fir Vincentio. 5 
His name and credit ſhall you undertake, . 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly wp m_. 
Look that you take "yon as you ſhoul: 1 
You underſtand me, fir; ſo ſha you ſtay | 


Till you have done your. buſineſs in the city: x 


If this be coprteſy, ſir, accept of it. 1 G 
Ped. O, fr, I do; and ill is repute yoy eyer | 
Th pps of my life and liberty. . . oh 
72. with me, to make the matter g 
This, by 17 1 way, L let You underſtand = 1 
for every MN 5 
To paſs aſſuraneę of a dower in mar Hage 
„Twirt me and one Baptiſtz's dau die 
In all theſe cen ber Pl inſtfuct you: _ 


— 9 
7 — . — 


So with me", SLY to cloath you a as becomes . | 5 _ 


9 To paſs e Se.] To paſs 9 means to make 2 con · 


veyance or deed; Deeds are by law- writers called, «« The common 


Mur ances of the realm,” becauſe thereby each man's property is M ured 
to him. So, in a ſubſequent ſeene of this aft. ce they ate huſied #hout | 
a counterfeit aſſurance. ' Maionzs * 

1 Go with me, c.] There is an old comedy ealled Suppoſes, tranſ- 
lated from Arioflo, by George Gaſcoigne. Thence Shakfpeare borrow- 
ed this part of the plot, (as well as ſome of the pbraſealogy) though 
Theobald my" it his own 1 1 — likewiſe he 1 
the quaint name 0 Sprays ens maſter and his man ge 
habits, and perſuade a e 1 is Aalled, to yt ers the father, 

tactly as in this play, by the pretended danger of his coming from 
Fiess to Ferrara, contrary to the order of the . FARMER, 

In the _ - play our author lükewiſe bs . UH of Licio. 


„en *. 


6CANE 
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4 1 in Petrackio $ FI 


"Fucer CATHARINA and GRUM10%. 


Bru. No, no, forſooth; I dare not for my 1 "* 
Cath. The more my Wrong, the niore his 12 A 2 
| What, did he marry me to famihh me?7 
Beggars, that come unto m 5 father's door; 
Upon entreaty, have a preſent amo; 
E not, elſewhere they meet with charity : 
71 1 ,—who neyer knew how to entreat, 

or never needed that I ſhould entreat,— | 
Am ftarv'd for meat, giddy for lack of ſleep ; : 
With oaths kept waking , an d with br awlin fed: 1 
And that whic N me Are than all the! e 2 ; 
He does it under name of perfect ove ee args 
As who ſhould ſay, if I ſhould'fleep, or eat, 2 5 
Twere deadly 3 or Hi pe ent death. — 
1 'ythee go, and get me ſome re 
I care not what, A A be Jede Fla 

Gru. What ſay you to 4 neat 5 foot ? © 

Cath. *Tis paſſing good; I pr Abs, letn me hike E. 

Gru, I fear, it is too cl oleri meat? == 
How ſay you to a fat tripe, ue bas 1d? 

Cath. I like it well; good Grumio, fetch i it. me. | 
Gru. I cannot tell ; 1 fear, tis chölerick. 5 
What' ſay you to x piece of beef, and muſtard ?. 8 
Catb. A diſh that L do love to feed upon 
Ern. Ay, but the muſtard is too hot 4 little. 5 
Catb. Why, N the beef, a and let th the muſtard reſt, 


2 Enter Catbarina hid Grumio. Our author ps Mr. Steevens has 
obſerved) was furniſhed with ſome Rints för this ami from the old 
Taming of a Shrew. MAL ONE. 
F F fear 3 iris geg Sholerick a mee. $9 before: 
And I expreſsly am forbid to nee it; 5 
or it en enders cboler. ö 
the aero ſecond folio arbi „ 
Meat; v bas been * "RE the eee * 3 
A . 


ve "x 2 : Gr #s 
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Gru. Nay, then I will not; you ſhall have the muſtard; 
Or elſe you get no Beef of Grumio. 
Cath. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 
Gru. Why, then the muſtard without the beef. | 
Cath. Go, get thee Sone, thou falſe deluding ſlave, 
[oats . 
That feed'lt me with the very name of meat: 
- Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of Jou, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery. = 
Go, get thee gone, I ſay. 182 


nter PETRUCHIO,with a difþ as; Hos zus10. 


Pet. How fares my Kate? What, een all amort *? 
Hor. Miſtreſs, what cheer ?. | 
Cath. Faith, as cold as can be. 

Pet. Pluck up thy ſpirits, look "hearfully apon me. 
Here, love; thou ſ{ee*it how diligent I am, _ 
Jo dreſs thy meat myſelf, and bring it thee : 

| [ets the diſh on a tables 
I am ſure, ſweet Kate, this kindneſs merits thanks, | 
What, not a word ? Nay then, thou lov'ſt it not; 
And all my pains is 5 to no e 
Here, take away this diſh. 8 

Cath. I pray you, let it ſtand. 

Pet. The pooreſt ſervice is meal with thanks 4 
And fo ſhall mine, before you wach che „ 

Cath. I thank you, fir. 55 

Hor. Signior Petruchio, fye! you are to blame t : 
Come, miſtreſs Kate, I'II bear you company. 

Pet. Eat it up all, Hortenfio, if thou lov'ſt me. Left. 
Much good do it unto. thy gentle heart! 

Kate, eat apace :—And now, my honey love, | 
Will we return unto thy father's houſe ; - | 
And revel it as bravely as the beſt, 


* 


* 


4 


4 What, Janetings a amort ?]- That i 15g all funk and age 
| MALONFEs 

This galliciſm is common to many of the old plays. 8 TEEVENS» 
And all ny paint is ſorted to no prof] 25 all my labour has 
ended in nothing, or proved nothing, «6 # tried an OG but it 
wi. . Bacon, 1 OHNSONg 


With 
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With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingals, and things ©; 
With ſcarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 
What, haſt thou din'd ? The tailor ſtays thy leiſure, 
To deck thy body with his ruffling treaſure /,— _ 


6 — fardingals, and things ;] Though things is a poor word, yet I 
have no better, and perhaps the authour had not another that would 
rhime. JouNSON. | 1 — 5 | £24 

However poor the word, the poet muſt be anſwerable for it, as he had 
uſed it before, AQ II. ſc. v. when the rhime did not force it upon him; 

Mie will bave rings, and things, and fine array. Be 
Again, in the ragedy of Hoffman, 1632: 
6 *Tis true that I am poor, and yet have things, 

<< And golden rings, &c. „ 

A thing is a trifle too inconſiderable to deſerve particular diſcrimina- 
tion. STEEVENS. | 

7 '—— wvith bis ruffling treaſure.) This is the reading of the old copy, 
which Mr. Pope changed to ruſting, I think, without neceſſity. Our 
author has indeed in another play,. Prouder than ruſtling in unpaid 
for ſille;“ but ruffling is ſometimes uſed in zearly the ſame ſenſe, Thus 
in XK. Lear: . f FP. 

„ c the high winds. 
& Do ſorely ruffle.” | 5 
There clearly the idea of noiſe as well as turbulence is annexed to the 
word. A ruffler in our author's time ſignified a noiſy and turbulent 
ſwaggerer ; and the 2 may here be applied in a kindred ſenſę 
to dreſs. So, in X. Henry VI. P. II. 
ce And his proud wife, high-minded Eleanor, 
«© That ruffles it with ſuch a troop of ladies, | | 
| cc As ftrangers in the court take her for queen.“ | 
Again, more appoſitely, in Camden's Remaines, 1605: * There was a 
nobleman merry conceited and riotouſly given, that having lately fold a 
mannor of a hundred tenements, came ruffling into the court in a neu 
ln faying, Am not I a mightie man that beare an hundred houſes on 
my backe?“ | 
Boyle ſpeaks of the ruffling of filk, and ruſſied is uſed by fo late an 
author as Addiſon in the ſenſe of plaited; in which laſt ſignification 
rhaps the word ruffling ſhould be | underſtood here. Petruchio has 
Juſt before told Catharine that ſhe ſhould (C revel it withruffs and cufts ;** 
from the former of which words, ru ſſted, in the ſenſe of plaited, ſeems 
to be derived. As ruffling therefore may be underſtood either in this 
ſenſe, or that firſt ſuggeſted, (which I incline to think the true one,) I 


hape adhered to the reading of the old copy, Maronz. 
DO "IS: Enter 
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: 4 Nun Tilo. 


Come, tailor 4 let us ſee thele ornaments 3 
Enter. Haberdaſher *, 


La förth hs gowh.— —What news with you, fit ? 
ab. Here is the cap your worſhip did — 1 
Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer 9; 
A velvet IJ , tye! tis lewd and fil hy: 
Why, *tis a cockle, of a walnut-ſhell; _ 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby cap; 
Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. +4 
. Cath. I'll have no big eh this doth fit the time, 
And gentle women wear ſach caps as theſe. 4 
Pet. When you are gentle, you hal haye one. too, 
And not till then. , | 
| Hor. That will not or in haſte [afidts 
Cath. Why, fir, 1 tryſt ay haye leave to ſpeak ; | 
| And peak eil, Tm yo de no babe 
Your Bis have endur'd me ſay my mind; 
And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart; 
Or elſe my heart, concealin it, will break: 2 
And, rather than it ſhall, 1 will be free 
Even to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe, in words. 
= Pet. Why, thou fay"ſ true; it is a paltry cap, 
1 A r e bauble; a filken pye: 
I love thee well, in that thou lik'ſt it not. 
Cath. Love me, or love me tiot, I like the cap; 
And it I will have, orI will have none. 
Pet. Thy gown ? why, ay :—Come, tailor, let us ſee't, 


o mercy, God] what maſking ſtuff 1s here ? 


Enter Haberdaſher.] To a ſcene in the old play of the Taming of 
# Shrew, (which Mr, Steevens has quoted at length,) the author is in- 
gebted for the outline of the following dialogue between Petruchio, th 
Tailor and Haberdaſher, Some of the expreſſions are copied almo 
literally. But the play having been lately re-printed, I Have not tran- 
| ſcribed them, Mal oxg. 
9 — on a porringer 1 The ſame thought occurs in K. Henry VIIT: 
© — rail'd upon me till her pink'd porringer fell off her head.” STz#v. 
: Acuſtard coffin, =] A ceffin was the ancient culinary term for the 


raiſed cruſt of a pye or cuſtard. STEEVENSe' 
What? 8 
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What's this? a ſleeve? 'tis like a demi-cannon: _ 
What ! up and down, carv'd like an apple-tart ? 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and fliſh, and flaſh, 
Like to acenſer * in a barber's ſhop :— 
Why, what, o' devil's name, tailor, call'ſt thou this? ? 
Hor. I ſee, ſhe's like to have neither cap nor gown. 
afide; 
Tai. You bid me make f it orderly and well, "ON 
Wie adi to the faſhion, and the time. 
„Pet. Marry, and did; but if you be eee 
I did not bid you mar it to the time: : 
o, hop me over every kennel home, 
For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, ſir: 
J'll none of it; hence, make your beſt of it. 
Catb. I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable : : 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 
Pet. Why, true; he means to make 4 puppet of thee. 
- os She ſays, Ru worſhip means to _—_ a Puppet 
OF her. '* + 
Pet. O monſtrous arrogance ! thou lieſt, 
Thou thread, thou thimble 3, 
Thou yard, three- -quarters, half-yard, quarter, aol 1 
Thou ea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket thou :S 
Brav'd in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread! - 
Away, thou rag, thou l thou remnant; 
Or I. ſhall ſo be- mete? de ee wit th thy yard, | 
As thou ſhalt think on prating whilſt 8 ada 
I tell thee, I, that thou haſt marr'd: her go | 
Tai. Your worſhip i is deceiv'd ; the gown is is made 
Juſt as my maſter had direction: 


2 Tiketoa cenſer—] Cenſers in barber's ſhops, are now diſuſed, but 

they may eaſily be imagined to have been veſſels which, for the emiſſion 

'df the ſmoke, were cut with great number and varieties of pro 
OHNSONs 

th K. Henry IV. P. II. Doll calls the beadle « thou thin man in a 
cenſer. MALONE. 

3 = thou thimble,] The taylor s trade, kitine an appearance of effe- 
minacy, has always been, among the rugged Engliſh, liable to ſarcaſms 
and contempt. Jonnson. 

4 —= be-mete—] i. e. be-meaſure thee. | STEEVENS, 


1 4 Grumig 
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_ Grumio gave order how it "ſhould be done. 

Gru. I gave him no order, I gave him the ſtuff, 
| Tai. But how did you deſire it ſhopld be made * 

Gru. M arty, fir, with needle and thread. 2 

Tai. But did you not requeſt to have it cut? 

Gru. Thou haſt faced many things 5. 2 5 

Tai. I have. 

Gru. Face not me; thou haſt brayed many men? > 
brave not me ; I will neither be faced, nor braved. I ſay 
unto thee, I bid thy maſter cut qut the gown ; but 1 BY 
not bid him cut it to pieces: ergo, thou lieſt. 

Tai. Why, here 1s the note of the faſhion ta teſtify. 

Pet. Read it. 

' Gru. The note lies in his throat, if ba ſay I ſaid 1 | 

Tai, Imprimis, a logſe-body d goaun s- | 

Gru. Mafter, if ęver I ſajd looſe-bady*d gown 7, ſow 
me in the ſkirts of i it, and beat me to 1 with a botton 

of brown thread: I ſaid, a gown, | 

F, iba m ſmall compaſe'd cape* 
ai. With a ſmall compaſi d cape* ; 

Gru. I confeſs the __ | 92205 | 

Tai. With a trunk ſleeve; 

. I confeſs two ſleeves. 


— faced many thin i. e. | furncd u man © Wy Kc. wi 
facing 45 &c. va, in 2. ps id ; : = 
« To face the garment” 2 Abellien e 
«© With ſome fine colour.” STEEvIXS. 
6 — brav'd many men z] i. e. made many men Ane. Bravery Was 
the ancient term for elegance of dreſs. STEEVEN 8. 
7 — looſe=body'd oon, ] I think the joke is impair'd, unleſs we 
read with the original play already quoted—a'" looſe body's gown. It ap- 
ars, however, that looſe-bodied gowns were the dreſs of barlots. Thus, 
in the Michaelmas Term by Middleton, 1607 : Doſt dream c of virginity 
pow ? remember a Jooſe-bodied gown, wench, and let it go.” SEE. 
'® — @ ſmall compaſs'd cape; J Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes 1595, 
gives a moſt elaborate deſcription of the gowns of women ; and adds— 
© Some have capes reaching down to the midſt of their backs, faced 
with velvet, or elſe with ſome fine wrought taffata, at the leaft, fringed 
about, very bravely.” STEEVENS. 
A compaſs's 'd cape is a round * To compaſs is to come round. 
Jonngox. 


- 


Ht Tai. 
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#ai. The Lee ves carioufly-ceut. 4 IT FOR 
Pet. Ay, there's the villainy. - | Eo 
Gra. Error iꝗ the bill, ſir; error i as bill, 1 com- 
manded the ſleeves ſhould be cut out, 2 ſow' d up again; 
and that I'll prove upon thee, though thy little Roger be 
ers 19.2 thimble. 
„ is true, chat I ſay; an 1 had thee in place | 
a thou ſhould'ſt know it. 
Gru. I am for thee ſtraight : take thou the bills, give 
me thy.amete-yard *, and ſpare not me. | 
Hor, Oper Grumio ! then he ſhall have no 
odds 7721 
Pet. Well, fir, in brief, the gown : is not for me. 
Gru. You are i' the right, fir; tis for my miſtreſs. 
Pet. Go, take it up unto thy maſter's uſe. 
Gru. Villain, not for thy life: Take up my miſtreſz 
gown for thy maſter's uſe ! : 
Pet, Why, fir, what's your conceit in that? | 
Gru. O, fir, the conceit is deeper than you think fs - 
Take up my miſtreſs? gown to his maſter's uſe ! 
O,. fye, fye, fye! TE 
Pet. Hortenſio, ſay thou wilt ſee the tailor paid: 


lala. 

So take it hence; be gone, and ſay no more. : 
Hlor. Tailor, Pl pay thee for thy 3 to-morrow. 

Take no unkindneſs of his haſty wor 

Away, I ſay ; conimend me to thy maſter. [Exit Tailor. 

Pet. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your inther's, 

Even in theſe honeſt mean habiliments-; 3 TT, 

Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor: 

For *tis the mind that makes the body rich; 

And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful ? 


9 — take thou the bill,] The ſame quibble between the written bill, | 
and b; ill the ancient weapon carried by foot- foldiers, i is to be met with in 
Timon. STEEVENS. 

1. — wereqards] . i. e. "OY weaſuring-yard en 3. 


Or 
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Or is the adder hetter than the eeall, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? 
O, no, g Kate; neither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 
If thou account'ft it ſhame, lay it on me: 
And therefore, frolick ; we will hence forthwith, 
To feaſt and ſport us at thy father's houſe .— = 
Go, call my men, and let us ftraight to him; 
And bring our 'hdeſes unto Long-lane end, 
There will we mount, and thither walk on foot.— 
Let's ſee ; I think, *tis now ſome ſeven o'clock, 
And well we may come there by dinner time. 

Cath. I dare aſſure you, fir,” *tis almoſt two; 
And *twill be ſupper-time, ere you come there, 

Per. It ſhall be ſeven, ere I go to horſe; 
Look; what I ſpeak, or do, or think to do, 
You are ftill eroſſing it.—Sirs, lett alone; ; 
TI will not go to-day ; and ere I do, | | 
It ſhall be what o'clock I ſay it is. 

Hor. Why, ſo! this nn will command the bn 


ig 4 * Ive. Jay. 


Padua, ade Baptiſta 8 Hos. 
Enter TxAN 10, and the Pedant dreſſed like V1incENnT10, 


Tra. Sir, this is the houſe 3 ; Pleaſe it you, that I call , 
Ped. Ay, what elſe? and, but I be deceived 17 3 
Signior Baptiſta may remember me, 
Near twenty years ago, in Geno, 
Where we were lodgers at the Pegaſus, 2 


2 Dr. Johnſon thinks that the fifth 200 ſhould begin here, Mat.on?. 
3 Sir, this is the bouſe 3] The old copy has—Sirs. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. MAL ONE. 
4 but I be e Bus has here the fignification of unle Lee 
ALONE. 
5s Where wwe were lodgers at the Pegaſus.) This line in the old copy 
is by miſtake given to Tranio. The preſent regulation, which 1 is clearly 
right, was made by Mr. Theobald. MaLonz. © 
Shakſpeare has taken a ſign out of London, and hung it up in Padua: 
« Meet me an hour hence at the fign of the Pegaſus in Cheapſide.” 
Return from Parnaſſcs, 1606. STIEVENS». 


+ £ | Tra - 


Q 
3 
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Tra. Tis well; and hold ybur own, in any caſe, 


With ſuch auſterity as longeth to a father. 
Enter Biobpftrio. | 
Ped. I warrant you: But, fir, here comes your boy; 


Twere good, he were ſchool'd. 


Tra. Fear you not him. Sirrah, Biondello, 
Now do your * throughly, I adviſe you; 
Imagine twere the right Vincentio. 

Bion. Tut! fear not me, . . 
Tra. But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta? 
Bion. I told him, that your father was at Venice; 
And that you look'd for him this day in Padua. _ 
Tra. Thou'rt a tall fellow); hold thee that to drink. 
Here comes Baptiſta ;—ſet your countenance, fir.— + 

Enter BayTisSTA and LUCENTIO. 
Signior Baptiſta, you are happily met — — 
ir, [0 ths Pedant.] | N 
This is the gentleman I told you of; 
I pray you, ſtand good father to me now, 
Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 
Pied. Soft, fon !ſ— | 855 

Sit, by your leave; having come to Padua 

To gather in ſome debts, my ſon Lucentio 
| Made op acquainted with a weighty cauſe 
Of love between your daughter and himſelf : 

And, for the good report I hear of you; lf IN 
And for the love he beareth to your daughter, 
And ſhe to him, to ſtay him not too long, 

I am content, in a good father's care, | 
To have him match'd; and, if you pleaſe to like 
No worſe than I, fir, upon ſome agreement, 

Me ſhall you find ready and willin 

With one conſent to have her fo beſtow' d: 

For curious I cannot be with you ©, | 


s For curious I cannot be with yen, ] Curious is ſcrupulous, So, in 
Holinſhed, p. 890: — and was not curious to call him to eat with him 
at the table. STIBZVENSs. : 


Signior 


— — — - 


We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well: 
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Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. | 
Bap. Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay ;— 

Your plainneſs, and. your ſhortneſs, pleaſe me well, 

Right true it is, your fon Lucentio here 

Doth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 

Or both diſſemble deeply their affections: 

And, therefore, if you ſay no more than this,. 

That like a father you will deal with him, 

And paſs my daughter a ſuſſicient dower, 

The match is made, and all is done: — 

Vour ſon ſhall have my daughter with conſent. | 
Tra. I thank you, fir. Where then do you know beſt, 

We be affy d; and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, ' BE. >» 


As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand ? 


Bap. Not in my houſe, Lucentio; for, you know, 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants ; 
Beſides, old Gremio is heark' ning ſtill; 
And, happily, we might be interrupted 7. | 

Tra. Then at my lodging, an it like you, fir* 
There doth my father lie; and there, this night, 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 

My boy ſhall fetch the ſcrivener preſently. 

The worſt is this,—that, at ſo ſlender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pittance. 
Bap. It likes me well: - Cambio, hie you home, 
And bid Bianca make her ready ftraight : | 

And, if you will, tell what hath happened :— 
Lucentio's father is arriv'd in Padua, | 


And how ſhe's like to be Lucentio's wife. 


Luc. I pray the gods ſhe may, with all my heart 21 
Tra. Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone. 
D COTA r ” Signior 


7 And happily wwe might be interrypted.] Happily, in Shakſpeare's 


time, ſignified accidentally, as well as fortunately. TyrwnirtrT. 


8 —an it like you, fir :] The latter word, which is not in the old 
copy, Was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. ä 
9 Luc. I pray &c. ] In the old copy this line is by miſtake given to 


Biondello. Correfted by Mr. Rowe. MAL ONE. 


1 — get thee gene.] In the old copy Lucentio here goes out; * 1 
| | ave 
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Signior Baptiſta, ſhall T lead the way ? ?: 
Welcome! one meſs is like to be your cheer : Be 

Come, ſir; we will better it in Fiae 546 a 

Bap. I follow you. [Exeunt TRA. Pap. and Bar. 

Bion. Cambio.— | | 
Tuc. What ſay? thou, Biondellos 1 

Bion. You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you „ 

Luc. Biondello, what of that? 

Bion. Faith, nothing; But he has left me here be- 
hind, to expound the meaning or moral of his 8 85 and 
tokens. 5 - „ 

Luc. I pray . moralize them. | 

Bion. Then thus. Baptiſta is ſafe, bes wich the 
deceiving father of a deceitful] ſon. _ 3 

Luc. And what of him? | 

Bion. His daughter is to be brought 5510 you to 'the pps 

Luc. And then — 

Bion. The old prieſt at ſaint ora S church i at Tor 
command at all hours. 

Luc. And what of all this 5 

Bion. I cannot tell; erpeck⸗ Gs are bikes Abbe 
a counterfeit: aſſurance ; take you aſſurance of her, cu 
privilegio ad imprimendum ſolitm : to the church 3 take 
the prieft, clerk, and ſome ſufficient honeſt witneſſes : 

If this be not that you look for, T-have no more to ſay, 
But, bid Bianca farewel for ever and a day. CLeoing 

Lac. Hear'ſt thou, Biondello? _ | 

Bion. I cannot tarry : I knew a wench married i in an 
afternoon as ſhe went to the garden for parſly to ſtuff a 
rabbet; and ſo may you, ſir; and fo adieu, fir. My 
maſter hath appointed me to go to ſaint Luke's, to bid 


| Have not followed it; the regulation propoſed 5 Mr. Tyrwhitt in the 
ſubſequent note appearing to me clearly the true one, MALoNE. 

It ſeems odd management to make Lucentio go out here for nothing 
that appears, but that he may return again five lines lower. It would 
de better, I tbink, to ſuppoſe that he lingers upon the ſtage, till the reſt 
are gone, in order to talk with Biondello in private. TYRWHIT Ta 

2 ee ;z——] i. e. Wait the event. MALonz: 

3 wan to the church ] i. e. go to e Tray. bf 


the 


— £ — 1 A 
—— rr tn Ine. 230 n On 
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the prieſt be mag to come r you come with you 
appendix. 5.4 [Exits 

Luc; I may, and will; if ſhe be ſo contented 5 ? 
She will be pleas'd, chen wherefore ſhould I 3 


Hap what hap may, ul roundly go about her 35 1 
It i ball * hard, if Cambio 80 without her-. LExir, 
2 SCENE ve oi 


Enter Wie venie, n and Honrkxsie. 


Pet. rome 8 on, o. God's name; onee more toward o our 
er's. 
Good . how 15 in a h ſhines the I 
Heck: moon it is not moon-light now. 

2 I ſa 55 K is fe cher B00 | dat ſhines ſo bright, + 
1 L o, it is the ſun. that ſhines ſo. bright. = 
Pet. Now, by my mother's ſon, and char 8 rell, 

It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or What I liſt. 


| 2 ere I journey ta your father's 4 boy. — 


o on, and wp 1 ſes rl gain - 3 8 
Evermore croſt and croft NG ng but croſt! 
er. Say as he ſays, or we ſhall never go. 


Cath. Forward I pray, fince we have come We 


ng] be it moon, or ſun, qr what you pleaſe; _ . 


nd if you pleaſe to call it a le il 
Henceforth I vo it ſhall be ſo for me. aa. TRI 
Pet. I ſay, it is the mon. . 
ath. I . it is the moon, | 
et. Nay, then y ; it is che FFI EF 
Cath. Then, God be 125 it he e bleſſed fun: — 
A it is . es, you lay it is not; 
anges, even as your 


What you a will have it nam'd, even that it is: | 


4 Some part of this ſcene likewiſe js borrowed from the old "uy | 

MaALox't. 

— is the bl ed fun;] F the's copy has 8 ected in 
the ſecond folio: ues for) jo mae oly ** Yo N. N 

And 
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And ſo it ſhall be fo, for Catharine: | | | 
Hor. Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won. 

Pet. Well, forward, forward: thus the bowl RO run, 

And not unluckily againſt the bias.— 

But ſoft; company is coming here. 


Enter V1ncenT10; in 4 travelling are. 


Good-morrow, gentle miſtreſs: Where 75 — 
'INC E N T 1034 

Tell me, ſweet Kate, and tell me truly 50 
Haſt thou beheld a freſher gentlewoman? 3 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks 1 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beantye. 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face? 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee ;— 
Sweet Kate, embruce her for 155 beauty's ſake. 1 

Hor. 1 make the man mad, to make : a woman 7of 

im. 

Cath. Voung budding virgin, fair, and fre, fret, 
Whither N or — —. 7 5 abode? ? 150 
Happy the parents of ſq fair a child? ; 

Happier the man, whom favourable fars 
Allot thee for his lovely bedfellpw ! 

Pet. Why, how now, Kate ! I hope, thou art not mag 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither's 3. "Tg 
And not a maiden, as CUT . 

Cath. Pardon, old father, my miſtaking 8 
That have been ſo bedazzled with the ſun, 


© And fa it fpall be ſo, ] A modern editor very plauſibly reads——And 
fo it ſhallibe, fr—. Mar oNZ. 
7 = to make a woman—)] The old copy reads the woman, Cor- 
refed by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 
3 —where is thy abode] Inſtead of where, the printer of the old 
copy inadvertently repeated whithere Corrected in the ſecond folio. 


| M ALONE. 
9 Happy the parents of fo fair a child; ;] e 
— Nui te genere beati; 2 
85 mater felix, & fortunate profes- 
4 —5 tibi ſoror wr & gue dedit ubera nutrix; 3 
longe eunctis, bb ngeque Beatior illa eft 


35 us tibi ſponſa eft, # quam tignabert tæda. one. Was 1. 
Eh That 
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That every thing I look on ſeemeth green: 
Now I perceive, thou art a reverend father; 
Pardon; I pray thee, for my mad miſtaking. 
Pat. Do, good old grand-fire; and, withal, make 3 
Which way thou travell'ſt: if along with us; 100 
We ſhall be joyful of thy company. 
Vin. Fair fir, —and you my merry — bd 
That with your ſtrange Encounter much amaz d me? 
My name is call'dVincentio; my dwelling—Piſa 5 
And bound I am to Padua; there to viſit 
A ſon of mine, which long I have not ſeen. 
Pet. What is his name? 
Vin. Lucentio, gentle fir. 
Pet. Happily met; the happier Gr 8 dont 
And now by law, as well as reverend age, | 
Ty entitle thee—my loving father; 
e ſiſter to my wife, this gentle woman, | 
Thy ſon by this hath marry'd: Wonder not; 
Nor be not griev'd ; ſhe is of good efteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth ; 
Befide, ſo qualify'd as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentlemati. 
Let me embrace with old Vincentio : 
And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 
Who wilF of thy arrival be full joyous. 
Vin. But is this true? or is it elſe your pleaſure; 
Like pleafant travellers, to break a jeſt 
Upon the company you overtake? 
Hor. I do aflure thee, father, fo it is. 
Pet. Come, go along, arid ſee the Kolk hereof; "pp 
For our firſt merriment hath made thee jealous. _ 
[Exeunt PET. CaTH. and Vin, 
| Hor. Wel}, Petruchio, this hath put me in heart. 
Have to my widow 3 and if ſhe be froward, _ 
en haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward. Exit. 


1 That every thing ] look on remeth greene] Shakſpeare's obſervations 
on the phænomena of nature de very accurate. When one has ſat long 
in the ſunſhine, the ſurrounding objects will often appear tinged with 


ten. The reaſon is afligned by many of the writers on opticks. 


BLACKSTONE 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
Ni 5% e "Mikes 


Enter on one fide BION DELILO, Luck NT IO, and BIANCA; . 
_ _ GRrEMio walking on the other fide. 


Bigg Softly and ſwiftly, fir ; for the prieſt is ready. 
Luc. I fly, Biondello : but they may chance to need 
thee at home, therefore leave us. 
Bion. Nay, faith, I'll ſee the church o' your back; and 
then come back to my maſter * as ſoon as I can. 
{ Exeunt Luc. Bian. and Bion. 
Gre. I marvel,  Cambis comes not all this while. 


Enter PzTREcHo, CATHARINA, VINCENTIO, and 


Attendants. 


Pet. Sir, here's the door, this is Lucentio's houſe, 
My father's bears more toward the market- place; 
Thither muſt I, and here I leave you, fir, 
Vin. You ſhall not chooſe but drink before you go; 
I think, I ſhall command your welcome here, | 
And, by all likelihood, ſome cheer is toward. [#nocks, 
Gre. They're buſy within, you were beſt knock louder. 


Enter Pedant above, at a Wiki: 


Ped. What's he, that knocks as he would bent oa the 

ate? 
0 Vin. Is fignior Lucentio within,' fir? N 8 

Ped. He's within, fir, but not to be | 3 het: 

Vin. What if a man bring him a hundred pound or 
two, to make merry withal? 

Ped. Keep your hundred pounds to yourſels; he ſhall 
need none, ſo long as I live. 

Pet. N ay, I tol you, your fon) was belov'd i in Padua. 


2 — 4nd then come back to my . T i old eopy reads—to my 
miſtreſs, owing probably to an M. only being written in the Mſ. See 
p. 267, n. 4. The ſame — has happened again in this ſcene: 


Didſt thou never ſee thy Noe father, Vincentio ?” The preſens 
e 


emendation was made wk Mr. Theobald, who obſerves rightly, that by 
“ maſter” Biondello means his pretended maſter, Tranio. MALoNE. 
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Do you hear, fir ?—to leave frivolous circumſtances, —t 
pray you, tell ſignior Lucentio, that his father is come 
from Piſa, and is here at the door to ſpeak with him. 
Ped. Thou lieſt; his father is come from Piſa 3, an 
here looking out at the window. | 
Vin. Art thou his father? | 
Ped. Ay, fir; ſo his mother ſays, if T may believe her. 
Pet. Why, how now, gentleman! [zo Vin.} why, this 
is flat knavery, to take upon you another man's name. 
Ped. Lay hands on the villain ; I believe, a means to 
cozen ſomebody in this city under my countenance. 


Re-enter Blow DELLO. 


Bion. T have ſeen them in the church together; God 
ſend *em good ſhipping !—But who is here? mine old 
' maſter Vincentio ? now we are undone and brought to 

nothing. ; | 

Vin. Come hither, crack-hemp. [eing Biox. 

Bion. J hope, I may chooſe, fir. 5 | 

Fin, Come hither, you rogue; What, have you for- 
got me? 8 os tos: Es 8 

Bion. Forgot you ? no, fir: I could not forget you, for 
I never ſaw you before in all my life. | 

Vin. What, you notorious villain, didſt thou never ſee 
thy maſter's father Vincentio“? | 

Bion. What, my old, worſhipful old maſter ? yes, marry, 
fir ; ſee where he looks out of the window. E262 

Vin. Is't ſo indeed? — __ [beats Blow DEL Io. 


3 from Piſa,] The old copy reads from Padua; which is cer- 
tainly wrong. The emendation is Mr. Tyrwhitt's. 6 Both parties 
_ (he obſerves) agree that Vincentio's father is come from Piſa, as indeed 
they neceſſarily muſt; the point in diſpute is whether he-be ar the door, 
or looking out at the window.” I ſuſpect we ſhould read from Man- 
tua, from whence the pedant himſelf came, and which he would na- 
turally name, ſuppoſing he forgot, as might well happen, that the real 
Vincentio was of Piſa. In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Padua and 
Verona occur in two different ſcenes, inſtead of Milan. Maronr. 
17 — by maſter's father Vincentio ?] Old Copy—thy miſtreſs” father. 
Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. See p. 337; n- "a 
. he 35 MALONE. 


Bion. 
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Bion. Help, help, help! here's a madman will mur- 
der me. | — [Exit. 
Ped. Help, ſon! help, ſignior Baptiſta ! wich 
Ly : Exit, from above. 


Per. Pr'ythee, Kate, let's ſtand aſide, and ſee the end 


of this controverſy. I Dey retire. 


| Re-enter Pedant, below; BAPTIS TA; Tran 10, and 
Servants. 


Fra. Sir, what are you; that offer to beat my ſervant ? 

Vin. What am I, fir? nay, what are you, fir ?}O 
immortal gods? O fine villain ! A filken doublet! a vel 
vet hoſe ! a ſcarlet cloak! and a copatain hats! O, 1 
am undone ! I am undone ! while I play the good huſ- 
band at home, my ſon and my ſervant ſpend all at the 
anverfity. 7 5 7 72! F198 199 

Tra. How now! what's the matter? 

Bap. What, is the man lunatick ? 8 

Tra. Sir, you ſeem a ſober ancient gentleman by your 
habit, but your words ſhew you a madman: Why, fir; 
what concerns it you, if I wear pearl and gold? I thank 
my good father, I am able to maintain it. 
Vin. Thy father? O villain! he is a fail-maker in 
Bergamo, | 5 | 

Bap. You miſtake, fir; you miſtake, fir: Pray, what 
do you think is his name? V 

Vin. His name? as if I knew not his name: I have 
brought him up ever ſince he was three years old, and his 
name is— Tranio. | 5 

Ped. Away, away, mad aſs! his name is Lucentio; 
and he is mine only ſon, and heir to the lands of me 
ſignior Vincentio. e 

Vin. Lucentio! O, he hath murdered his maſter !|— 


24 copatain-hat ] is I believe, a hat with a conical crown, ſuch 
as was anciently worn by well-drefſed men. JonunsoN. 
In Stubb's Anatomie of Abuſes, printed 159 5 there is an entire chap- 
ter c on the hattes of England,” beginning thus: ö | 
e Sometimes they uſe them ſharpe on the trowne, pearking up like the 
ſbeare or ſhaft of a fteeple, tanding a quarter of a yard above the crowns 
of their heads, & c. STEEVENS. 11 | | 
4A 2 | Lay 
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Lay hold on him, I charge you, in the duke's-name :— 
O, my ſon, my ſon !—te me, thou villain, where is my 
ſon Lucentio ? 

Tra. Call forth an officer: [ Enter one with an officer.} 
carry this mad knave to the jail :=father Baptiſta, I 
charge you, ſee, that he be forth-coming, 
7 Fr. Carry me to the jail! 

- Gre. Stay, officer; he ſhall not go to priſon. 

Bap. Talk not, fignior Gremio; I ſay, he ſhall go to 

Hon. 

Gre. Take heed, Ggnior Baptiſta, leſt you be coney- 
catch'd © in this buſineſs ; I dare ſwear, this is the right 
Vincentio, 

Ped. Swear, if thou dar'ſt. 

Gre. Nay, I dare not ſwear it. 

Tra. Then thou wert beſt ſay, that T am not Lucentio. 

Gre. Yes, I know thee to be fignior Lucentio. 

Bap. Away with the dotard ; to the jail with him. 
Vin. Thus ſtrangers may be haled and Eee —0 

monſtrous villain ! 


Re-enter BronDELLO, with Lycexro FEY Branca. 
Bion. O, we are ſpoil'd, and— r he is; deny 


| kin, — — him, or elſe we are all undone. | 
Luc. Pardon, ſweet father. F [Anecling. 
Yin. Lives my fweet ſon ? 
.. . » [Biondello, . and Pedant, run out. 
Bian. Pardon, % Leber. 
Bap. How haſt thou offended ?- — | 
Where is Lucentio? | 
Luc. Here” s Lucentio, 
Right ſon unto the right Vincentio ; ' 
That have by marriage made th Y daughter mine, 
ang FOOTER e blear d thine eyne !. 
/ 18 Gr 0s 


5 coney-cateb d-] i. e. « deceived, cheareks - ST" even. 

7 While counterfeit ſuppoſes blear u thine =_ The modern edi tors 
read ſuppoſers. but wrongly. This is a plain allufion to Gaſeoigne's | 
comedy entitled Suppeſes, from which ſeveral of the incidents in this 
pay are borrowed. TTZWII TT. 8 


— 
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Gre. Here's packing *, with a witneſs, to deceive us all! 
Vin. Where is that damned villain, Tranio, 
That fac'd and brav'd me in this matter ſo ? 
Bap. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio? 
Ban. Cambio is chang'd into Lucentio. 
Luc, Love wrought theſe miracles. Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, | 
While he did bear my countenance in the town ; 
And happily I have arriv'd at laſt 
Unto the wiſhed haven of my bliſs _ 
What Tranio did, myſelf enforc'd him to; 
Then pardon him, ſweet father, for my ſake, 
Vin. I'll ſlit the villain's noſe, that would have ſent 
me to the jail, | 
Zap. But do you hear, fir? [zo Luc.] Have you mar- 
ried my daughter without aſking my good-wille 
Vin. Fear not, Baptiſta ; we will content you, go to: 
But I will in, to be reveng'd for this vulainy. [Exit. 
Bap. And], to ſound the depth of this knavery. | Ext. 
Luc. Look not pale, Bianca; thy father will not frown. 
1 {Exeunt Lucentio and Bianca. 
Serre. My cake is dough? : But I'll in among the reſt ; 
Out of hope of all, —but my ſhare of the feaſt. [ Exit. 
3 {Petruchio and Catharine advance. 
Cath. Huſhand, let's follow, to ſee the end of this ado. 
Pet. Firſt kiſs me, Kate, and we will. 
Cath. What, in the midſt of the ſtreet ? 
Pet. What, art thou aſham'd of me? _ 7 
Cath. No, fir ; God forbid : but aſham'd to kiſs. 


This is highly probable ; but yet ſuppoſes is a word often uſed in its 
common ſenſe, which, on the preſent occaſion is ſufficiently commodi- 
ous, Shakſpeare uſes the word in Troilus and Creſfida: 

„That we come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo far, &c.” 

Toblear the eye, was an ancient phraſe ſignifying to deceive. So, in 

Chaucer's Manciple's Tale, v. 1720·. late edit. 8 | 
„For all thy waiting, blered is thin eye.” STEEVENS. 

B Here's packing, ] i.e, Plotting, double-dealing. See Vol. II. p. 294, 
n. 4. MALONE. | | 

9 My cake is dough :] This is a proverbial expreſſion. STEEVENS. 

It was generally ufed when any project miſcarried. MAT ox E. 


2 3 | Pet. 
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Pet, Why, then let's home again: — Come, firrah, let's 


| away. 
Cath. _ I will give thee a kiſs : now pray thee, loye 5 


* | 
Pet. Is not this well Come, my ſweet Kate; 
Better once than never, for never too late. [Exeunt. 


8 C E N E II. 
A Room in Lucentio's Houſe. To 


A Banquet ſet out. Enter BayTisTa, VINCENTI0, 
GREMIO, the Pedant, LuczNTIO, Bianca, PE. 
| TRUCH1O, CATHARINA, HoRTENS10, and Widow. 
'Trxanio, BionDELLO, Gxu uo, and others, attending. 


Luc. At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree: 

And time it is, when raging war is done, 

To ſmile at *ſcapes and e over-blown.— 

My fair Bianca, bid my father welcome, A 

While I with ſelf-ſame kindneſs welcome thine ;— 

Brother Petruchio, —ſiſter Catharina. 

And thou, Hortenſio, with thy loving widow,.— 

Feaſt with the beſt, and welcome to my houſe ; 

My banquet is to cloſe our ſtomachs up, 

After our great good cheer: Pray you, fit down ; 

For now we ſit to chat, as well as eat. [They ff t at table, 
Per. Nothing but fit and fit, and eat and eat! 
Bab. Padua affords this kindneſs, ſon Petruchio, 

Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 
Hor. For both our ſakes, I would that word were true. 
Pet. Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow *. 


* 


1 — when raging war is done,] This is Mr. Rowe's emendation. 
The old copy has—when raging war is come, which cannot be right. 
Perhaps the author wrote—-when raging war is calm (formerly ſpelt 
calme). So, in Othello : | 

« If after every tempeſt comes ſuch calmsg—." 

The word * overblown,” in the next line, adds ſome little blapert to 
this conjecture. Marone. 

— fears bis widow.] To fear, as has been already obſerved, meant 
in our author's time both to dread, and to intimidate, The widow un- 
derſtangs the word in the latter ſenſe ; and Petruchio tells her, he uſed 
it in the former. MaLons, . 


a Wid. 


| | \ 
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Wid. Then never truſt me, if I be afeard. 
Pet. You are very ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe ; ; 
I mean, Hortenſio is afeard of you. | 
WH id. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round. 
Pet. Roundly reply'd. | 
Cath. Miſtreſs, how mean you that ? 
Wid. Thus I conceive by him. | 
Pet. Conceives by me !—How likes Hortenſio that? 
Hor. My widow ſays, thus ſhe conceives her tale. 
Pet. Very well mended : Kiſs him for that, good widow. 
Cath. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round: 
I pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 
Mid. Your huſband, being troubled with a ſhrew, 
Meaſures my huſband's ſorrow by his woe: 
And now you know my meaning. 
Cath. A very mean meaning. 
Vid. Right, I mean you. 
Cath. And J am mean, indeed, repeating you, 
Pet. To her, Kate! 
Hor. To her, widow ! 
Pet. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her down. 
Hor. 'That's my office. 
Pet. Spoke like an officer :—Ha? to thee, lad 3. 
larints to Hortenſio. 
Bap. How likes Gremio theſe quick-witted folks ? 
Gre. Believe me, fir, they butt together well. 
Bian. Head, and butt ? an haſty-witted body 
Would ſay, your head and butt were head and horn. 
Vin. Ay, miſtreſs bride, hath that awaken'd you? 
' Bian, Ay, but not frighted me; therefore I'll Geep again. 
Pet. N ay, that you all not ; ſince you have begun, 
Have at you for a bitter Jeſt or two+, = 
zan. 


3 Ha" to thee, lad.] The old copy hazto Pet Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, MALonx. 

4 — fer a bitter Jef or two.) The old copy reads—a better jeſt. 
The emendation (of the propriety of which there cannot, I conceive, be 
the ſmalleſt doubt, ) is one of the very few corrections of any value made 
by Mr. Capell. So before in the preſent play: 

Hiding his bieter jefts in blunt behaviour.” 


Z 4 Againg 
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Bian. Am J your bird? I mean to ſhift my buſh, 
And then purſue me as you draw your bow :S 
You are welcome all. | 1 5 
I.sExeunt Bianca, CATHARINA, ard Widow. 
Pet. She hath prevented me. Here, ſignior Tranio, 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit her not; 
Therefore, a health to all that ſhot and miſs'd. 
Tra. O, fir, Lucentio flip'd me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. . 
Pet. A good ſwift? ſimile, but ſomething curriſn. 
Tra. Tis well, fir, that you hunted for yourſelf; 
_ *TFis thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 
Bap. Oh, oh, Petruchio, Tranio hits you now. 
Luc. J thank thee for that gird , good Tranio. 
Hor. Confeſs, confeſs ; hath he not hit you here? 
Pet. A has a little gall'd me, I confeſs ; 1 5 
And, as the jeſt did glance away from me, 
Tis ten to one it maim'd you two outright 7. 
Bap. Now, in good ſadneſs, ſon Petruchio, 
I think thou haſt the verieſt ſhrew of all. 
Pet. Well, I ſay no: and therefore, for aſſurance *, 
Let's each one ſend unto his wife; 


Again, in Lowe's Labour's Let: 
5 «© Too bitter is thy jeſt.” 
Again, in Baſtard's Epigrams, 1 598: | 
| « He ſhut up the matter with this Bitter jeff.” Marownr 
5 — ſevift—} beſides the original ſenſe of ſpeedy in motion, fignified 
witty, quick-witted. So, in As You Like It, the Duke ſays of the 
Clown, “ He is very ſwift and ſententious.” = np is now uſed in almgſt 
the ſame ſenſe as nimble was in the age after that of our author. Heylin 
ſays. of Hales, that be bad known Laud for a nimble diſputant. 
| Ro WE go LE OHNSONs 
G wm that gird,] A pird is a ſarcaſm, a gibe. STEEVENS. a 
7. — you two Mel, ol 98 Corrected by Mr. 
2 ee ee 1 "FE g 5 4 
— for aſſurance, | Inſtead of for the original copy has fr. Correct- 
ed by the a of ol ſecond it Ma 6 the | 
9 Let's each one ſend unto bis wife;z] This incident, the ladies“ re- 
fuſal to obey the ſummons, that of Catharine's pulling off her cap and 
offeting to lay her hand under her huſband's foot, —are all borrowed 
from the anonymous play entitled tbe Taming of a Shrew. The lady 
in that piece likewiſe makes a ſpeech on the duty of a wife, MALONE. 


4 And | 
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And he, whoſe wife is moſt obedient N 2 | 
To come at firſt when he doth ſend for her, 
Shall win the wager which we will propoſt, 
Hor. Content ;—What's the wager ? 
Luc. Twenty crowns. | 
Pet. Twenty crowns ! - 
T'll venture ſo much on my hawk, or hound, 
But twenty times ſo much upon my wife. 
Luc. A hundred then. | | 
Hor. Content. 
Pet. A match; *tis done. 
Hor. Who ſhall begin? 
Luc. That will J. 8 . 
Go, Biondello, bid your miſtreſs come to me. 
Bion. I g0. . [Zæit. ; ( 
Bap. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. | an 
Luc, PII have no halves; I'll bear it all myſelf. 


Re-enter Bi ON DELLO, 


How now ! what news? 
Bion. Sir, my miſtreſs ſends you word 
That ſhe is buſy, and ſhe cannot come. | 
Pet. How! the is buſy, and ſhe eannot come! 
Is that an anſwer ? | 
Gre. Ay, and a kind one too: | 
Pray God, fir, your wife ſend you not a worſe, 
Pet. I hope, better. 
Hor. Sirrah, Biondello, go, and entreat my wife 
To come to me forthwith. [Exit BionDELLO. 
Pet. Oh, ho! entreat her! x 
Nay, then ſhe muſt needs come. 
Hor. I am afraid, fir, 
Do what you can, yours will not be entreated, 
Re-enter B1ONDELLO. 
Now, where's my wife? 
Bion. She ſays, you have ſome goodly jeſt in hand; 
She will not come ; ſhe bids you come to her. 
Pet. Worſe and worſe ; the will not come! O vile, 
Intolerable, not tobe endur'd! er Yup 


Sirrah, 
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Sirrah, Grumio, go to your miſtreſs ; 


Say, I command her come to me. [Exit Grumio, 
Hor. I know her anſwer, 65208 
Pet. What? 


mot. 
Pet. The fouler fortune mine, and there an end. 


_ 5 Enter CATHARINA. 


Bap. Now, by my holidame, here comes Catharina! 
Cath. What is your will, fir, that you ſend for me? 
Pet. Where is your ſiſter, and Hortenſio's wife ? 
Cath. They fit conferring by the parlour fire. 
Pet. Go, fetch them hither ; if they deny to come, 
Swinge me them ſoundly forth unto their huſbands : 
Away, I ſay, and bring them hither ſtraight. ; 
[Exit CATHARINA, 
Luc. Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder. 
Hor. And ſo it is; I wonder, what it bodes. 
Pet. Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rule, and right ſupremacy ; : 
And, to be ſhort, what not, that's ſweet and happy. 
Bap. Now fair befal thee, good Petruchio! 
The wager thou haſt won; and I will add 
Unto their loſſes twenty thouſand crowns ; 
Another dowry to another daughter, 
For ſhe is chang'd, as ſhe had never been. 
Pet. Nay, I will win my wager better yet ; 
And ſhow more ſign of her obedience, 
Her new-built virtue and obedience. 


1 CATHARINA, with Bianca, and Widow. 


See, where ſhe comes ; and brings your froward wives 
As priſoners to her womanly perſuaſion. 
Catharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 
Off with that bauble, throw it under foot. 
Cath. pulls of her cap, and throws it down. 
Wid. Lord, let me never have a cauſe to ich, 
Till I be brought to ſuch a ſilly paſs! 
Bian. Fye! what a fooliſh duty call you this * 5 
Luc. 1 would, your 2 as fooliſh too: _ 


The 


* 
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The wiſdom of your duty, fair Bianca, | 
Hath coſt me an hundred crowns * ſince ſupper-time. 
Bian. The more fool you, for laying on my duty. 

Pet. Catharine, I charge thee, tell theſe headſtrong 

women | 
What duty they do owe their lords and huſbands. 

Wid. Come, come, you're mocking ; we will have ne 

telling. | 

Pet. Come on, I ſay; and firſt begin with her, 

Wid. She ſhall not. | 

Pet. I ſay, ſhe ſhall ;—and firſt begin with her. 

Cath. Fye! fye! unknit that threat*ning unkind brow z - 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, | 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor: | 
It blots thy beauty, as froſts bite the meads * ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds ; 
And in no ſenſe 1s meet, or amiable. | 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 

Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And, while it 1s ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty 

Will deign to ſip, or touch one drop of it. 

Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance : commits his body 

To painful labour, both by ſea and land; 

To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 
While thou ly'ſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe ; 
And craves no other-tribute ar thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ;,— 

Too little payment for ſo great a debt. 

Such duty as the ſubje& owes the prince, 

Even ſuch a woman owerh to her huſband: 
And, when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
And, not obedient to his honeſt will, 


T — an hundred crowns—] Old Copy—five hundred. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. In the Mſ. from which our author's plays were printed, 
probably numbers were always expreſſed in figures, which has been the 
occaſion of many miſtakes in the early editions: MALON RE. 

> — 45 G bite the meads;] The old copy reads froſts do bite. 
The correction was made by the editor of the ſecand felio. MAT ONE. 


What 
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What is ſhe but a foul contending rebel, 

And gracelefs traitor to her loving lord? 

Jam aſham' d, that women are ſo ſimple 

To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 

Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, | 

When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 

Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world ; jo 

But that our ſoft conditions 3, and our hearts, 

Should well agree with our external parts? 

Come, come, you froward and unable worms ! 

My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great; my reaſon, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 

But now, I ſee our lances are but ftraws ; | 

Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare,— 

That ſeeming to be moſt, which we indeed leaſt are, 

Then vail your ſtomachs +, for it is no boot; | 

And place your hands below your huſband's foot ; 

In token of which duty, if he pleaſe, 

My hand is ready, may it do him eaſe. 2 
Pet. . 5 there's a wench! Come on, and kiſs me, 

Kate. 

Luc. Well, go thy ways, old lad; for thou ſhalt ha't. 
Vin. Tis a good hearing, when children are toward. 
Luc. But a harſh hearing, when women are froward. 

Pet. Come, Kate, we'll to-bed :— 5 
Me three are married, but you two are ſped. 
*Twas I won the wager, though you hit, the white 5 ; 
| | _- [zo Lucentio. 
And, being a winner, God give you good night! 
 [Exeunt PETRUCHIO, and . 
| ore 


3 — our ſoft conditions,-] The gentle qualities of our minds, See 
p- 16, n. 2. MAL@GNE. 
+ Then wail your flomachs,—Þ i. e. abate your pride, your ſpirit. 
| 2b | e TO nee, 
S Though you bit the white;] To hit the white is a phraſe borrowed 
from archery : the mark was commonly white. Here it alludes to the 
name Bianca, or whites JoHNS0Ns | LY | 


* 


— 
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Hor. Now go thy ways, thou haſt tam'd a curſt ſhrew. 
Luc, Tis a wonder, by your leave, the will be tam'd 

N . [ Exeunt. 


1 So, in Feltham's An ſter to Ben Jonſon's ode at the end of his New 
ans | x | 
6 As oft you've wanted brains 

&«& And art to ſtrike ihe qwhite, | 

c As you have levell'd right.” M ALONE. | 

6 The players delivered down this comedy, among the reft, as one of 
Shakſpeare's own; and its intrinſick merit bears ſufficient evidence to 
the propriety of their deciſion. | Ho 

May 1 add a few reaſons why I neither believe the former comedy of 
the Taming of a Shrew, 1607, nor the old play of King Jobs in two 
parts, 1591, to have been the work of Shakſpeare? He generally fol- 
lowed every novel or hiſtory from whence he took his plots, as cloſely as 
he could; and is ſo often indebted to theſe originals for his very thoughts 
and expreſſions, that we may fairly pronounce him not to have been 
above borrowing, to ſpare himſelf the labour of invention. It is there- 
fore probable, that both theſe plays, (like that of Henry V. in which 
Oldcaftle is introduced) were the unſucceſsful performances of contem - 
porary players. Shakſpeare ſaw they were meanly written, and yet 
that their plans were ſuch as would furniſh incidents for a better dra- 
matiſt. He therefore might lazily adopt the order of their ſcenes, ſtill 
writing the dialogue anew, and inſerting little more from either piece, 
than a few lines which he might think worth preſerving, or was too 
much in haſte to alter, It is no uncommon thing in the literary 
world, to fee the track of others followed by thoſe who would never 
have given themſelves the trouble to mark out one of their own, 

STEEVENS- 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to vindicate Shakſpeare from being the au- 
thor of the old Taming of a Shrew, Mr. Pope in conſequence of his 
being very ſuperficially acquainted with the phraſeology of our early 
writers, firſt afcribed it to him, and on his authority this ſtrange opi- 
nion obtained credit for half a century. He might with juſt as much 
propriety have ſuppoſed that our author wrote the old Xing Henry . 
and V. and the Hiftory of King Leir and bis three daughters, as that he 
wrote two plays on the ſubject of Taming @ Sbrew, and two others 
on the ſtory of King Jobn.— The error prevailed for ſuch a length of 
time, from the difeotry of meeting with the piece, which is 1a ex- 
tremely ſcarce, that I have never ſeen or heard of any copy exiſting but 
one in the collection of Mr. Steevens, and another in my own: and 
one of our author's editors ſearched for it for thirty years in vain, Mr. 
Pope's copy is ſuppoſed to be irrecoverably loſt. 


I ſuſpe& that the anonymous Tamiag of a Shrew was written about 


the year 15905 either by George Peele or Robert Greene. ——— E. 
b f rom 
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' From! this play the TATLER formed a Story, Vol. IV. No 251. 

It cannot but ſeem ſtrange that Shakſpeare ſhould be ſo little known 
to the author of the Tatler, that he ſhould ſuffer this ſtory to be ob- 
truded upon him; or ſo little known to the publick, that he could hope 
to make it paſs upon his readers as a real narrative of a tranſaction in 
'Lincolnſhire; yet it is apparent, that he was deceived, or intended to 
deceive, that he knew not himſelf whence the ſtory was taken, or hoped 
that he might rob ſo obſcure a writer without detection. | 

Of this play the two plots are ſo well united, that they can hardly 
be called two without injury to the art with which they are inter- 
woven. The attention is entertained with all the variety of. a double 
plot, yet is not diſtracted by unconnected incidents. 5 

The part between Catharine and Petruchio is eminently ſpritely and 
diverting. At the marriage of Bianca the arrival of the real father, 
perhaps, produces more perplexity than pleaſure, The whole play is 


very popular and diverting. JoHNSON« 
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Perſons Repreſented”. 


King of F rance, 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Rouſillon. 

Lafeu, an old Lord. 5 

Parolles *, a follower of Bertram. | 

Several young French Lords, that ſerve with Bertram in 
the Florentine war. 

ee Servants to the Counteſs oY Rouſillon. 

A Page. | 


Counte/s of Rouſillon, mother to Bertram, 
Helena, à gentlewoman protected by the Countt/5. 
An old widow of Florence, 

Diana, daughter to the widow. 


: 3 | | 
33 5 { Neighbours and friends 70 the wid 0W. 


Lords, attending on the King; Officers, Soldiers, &c. 
French and Florentine. 


SCENE, parth in France, and partly in Tuſcany, 


1 There is no enumeration of perſons in the old copy. 

2 Parolles, ] I ſuppoſe we ſhould write this. name Paroles, i. e. 2 
ereature made up of empty words. STEEVENSs 

3 Violenta only enters once, and then ſhe neither ſpeaks, nor is ſpoken 
to. STEEVENS. | 8 


: : — nm 


Act h SCENE þ 


- 


Rouſillon. 4 Naom in the Count $1: Palaces | Ef 


Enter BERTRAM, the Counts/+ of Rovs1LLoN, HSL.EXAs | 
2433 Largu, in mourning. | 


Coax: In delivering my ſon from me, I dr a ſecond 
huſband. 

Ber. And 1, in going, madam, weep o'er my father's 
death -anew-: but I muſt attend his mazeſty's command; 
to _ I am now in ward , evermore in ſubjection. 

Laf. You ſhall find of the king a huſband, madam ; 
you, ſir, a father: He that fo generally i is at all times 
good, muſt of neceflity hold his N to you 1 whoſe 


1 The ſtory of All's. well that ends well, or; as 1 ſuppoſe It to have 
been ſometimes called, Lowe's Labour wok ney 1 0 el 18 wa 
property of Boccace, but it came 7 ately to 

Painter : Gilletta of Narbon, in the firſt Vol. , of the "Pplate e oe, Fluor 
quarto, 1 566, p. 88. FARMER. 

Shakſpeare is indebted to the novel only for a. few leading circums 
ſtances in the graver parts of the piece. The comick burn appears 
taͤ be entirely of his own f formation. SrrEVE XS. | 

This comedy, I imagine, was Written in 1598: See dy Attempt & 
aſcertain the order of Shakſpears's plays, Vol. I. Matonsz. 

— in ward, IL Under his particular care, as my guardian, till I 
come to age. It is now almoſt forgotten in England, that the heirs of 
great fortunes were the king's pards. Whether the ſame practice pre- 
vailed in France, it is of no great yſe to enquire, for Shakſpeate gives 
to all nations the manners of England. JonxgoN. - 

Howell's fifteenth. letter acquaints us that the province of N armandy 
was ſubject to wardſhips,, and no other part of France beſides; but the 
ſuppoſition of the contrary furniſhed Shakſpeare with a reaſon why the 
king compelled Roufillon. to marry Helen. Tor kz Z. 

The prerogative of war dſpip is a branch of the feudal law, 2 may 
as well be ſuppoſed to be incorporated with the conſtitution 0 f France, 


as it w with N till of Ch les II. 
* _— FOTO "$18 J. Hawzixs! 


384 ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
worthineſs would ſtir it up where it wanted, rather than 
lack it where there is ſuch abundance. 


W What hope is there of his majeſty's a amendment # 


Laf. He hath abandon'd 1 madam; un- 
der whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with hope; 3 
and finds no other advantage in the proceſs, but only the 
loſing of hope by time. 

Count. This young gentlewoman had 2 father, (O, that 
had! how ſad a paſſage 'tis3 1) whoſe fkil} was almoſt 
as great as his honeſty ; had it ftretch'd ſo far, would 
have made nature immortal, and death ſhould have play 
for lack of work. Would, for the king's ſake, he were 
Eving! I think, it would be the death of the king J 415 
eaſe. 

La. How call'd you the man you ſpeak of, e ee 

Count. He was famous, ſir, in his profeſſion, and it was 
his great right to be ſo: Gerard de Narbon. 


Laf. He was excellent, indeed, madam ; the king very 


lately ſpoke of him, admiringly, and mourningly: he 
was ſkilful enough to have liv'd fill; if knowledge could 
be ſet up againſt mortality. 
Ber. What is it, my good lord, dhe king ne coreag of ? 
Taf. A fiſtula, my lord. e | 
Ber. I heard not of it before. . * | 
Taf. I would, it were not notorious. Was this genie. 


| woman the daughter of Gerard ar Narbon? - 


3 O, that had ! how ſad a pitfage tis ] Imĩtated from” the Heau- 
tonrimoramenss of Terence, (then tranſlated,) where Menedemus ſays ; 
= ce Fihum unicum adoleſcentulum | " 
“ Habeo. Ah, quid dixi? babere me? imo 
oy 66. cm babut, Chreme, 

te Nune babeam necne incertum eſt. BracxksTronn, - 

© Paſſage is any thing that paſſes, ſo we now ſay, a paſſage of an author, 
and we ſaid about a century ago, the paſſages of a reign. When the 
counteſs mentions Helena's loſs of a father, ſhe recolle&s her own loſs 


of a huſband, and ſtops to obſerve how heavily that — bad paſſes 


through her mind. JornsoN.  _ 

Thus Shakſpeare himſelf. © See The Comedy of Errors, Act III. (6.1 is 
+ 46 Now in the ftirring paſſage of the day.” 
Again, in A Woman's a eathercocks 1612: 


* =Y — the paſſages twixt her and Scudamore," $TxzEVENS 
Connts 
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Count. His ſole child, my lord; and bequeathed to my 
overlooking. - I have thoſe hopes of her good, that her 
education promiſes: : her diſpoſitions ſhe inherits, which 
make fair gifts fairer: for where an unclean mind carries 
virtuous qualities“, there commendations go with pity, 
they are virtues and traitors too; in her they are the 
better for their ſimpleneſs 5 ; ſhe derives her enn and 
atchieves her goodneſs. | Fi 
Laf. Your commendations, madam, get from her tes. 
Count. , Tis the beſt brine a maiden ean ſeaſon her 
praiſe in“. The remembrance of her father never ap- 
n her heart, but the n of her ſorrows takes 


"4 — virtuous euelices; ö f i. e. qualities af; 182 bineding and erudi- 
tion, (in the ſame ſenſe that the Italians ay, gualita virtueſaz) and 
not moral ones. WARBURTON. a 

Virtue and virtuous, as I am told, ill keep this ſignification in the 
north, and mean ingenuity, and i ingenious. STEEVENS. 

- 5 —— they are virtues and traitors too; in ber they are the Bertil bs : 
' their fompleneſs ; Her wirtues are the better for their fimpleneſs, = 
her excellencies are the better becauſe they are artleſs and open, wi 
out fraud, without deſign. The learned commentator has well e. 
ed wirtues, but has not, I think, reached the foree of the word tra ors, 
and therefore has not ſhewn the full extent of Shikſpeare's maſtetly 
obſervation. Virtues in an unclean mind are wirtues and fraitors too. 
Eſtimable and uſeful qualities, joined with an evil diſpoſition, give that 
evil diſpoſition power over others, Who, by admiring the virtue, are 
betrayed to the malevolende. The Tatler, mentioning the ſharpers of 
his time, obſerves, that ſome of them are men of ſuch elegance and 
knowledge, that a young man-who' falls inte their ways is betrag as 
much by bis judgment as his paſſions. JounsoN., 

"0p As you like it, wirtues are called traitors on + very: efferent grounds : 

„ do ſome kind of men i 
„ Their graces ſerve them but as enemies; | PITTS 
. 4 No more do yours; your virtues, rende maſter een 
4c Are ſanctiſied and holy traitors to you. {ALLIS 
% O what a world is this, when what is comely | han 
4 Envenoms him that bears it!“ \MAatoNnEs : % 

6, = can ſeaſon ber praiſe in.] To Fry has here a culinary ſenſe 
to preſerve by NN A paſlage in 8 Ber will beſt explain i 105 
meaning: f 5 
| . all this to ſeaſor - 3075 Sa 

66 A brother's dead love, which ſhe s 1257 fee, 
0 * laſting oo eee anden; og 
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all livelihood? from her cheek; No more of this, Helena, 
to, no more; leſt it be rather thought you” affect a 
— than to Have 8. ion 
Hel. I do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it too. 
4 Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 
ve grief the enemy to the living. 
Te If the living Lo: enemy to the grief, the + exceſs 
1 — it ſoon mortal“. 
Ber. Madam, dente your holy wiſhes. ot YT 
Lay. How underſtand we that?) 
- Count. Be thou bleſt, nene and ſucceed thy father 


1 omg all livelihood—] I. e. all appearance of life, STELEVENS. 
e it be rather thou os affect a ſorrows: than to _ Our 
author ſometimes is guilty of light inaccuracies; and concludes @ 
ſentence as if the former part of it had been conſtructed differently. 
Thus in the preſent inſtance, he ſeems to have meant—leſt you be rather 
jought to affect a ſorrow, than to baue. MALER. 
9 1d eſſes a Sorrow, indeed, but I have it too. Helena has, I he- 
lieve, a meaninghere, that ſhe does not wiſh ſhould be underſtood by. 
e counteſs, Her a efed ſorrow was for the death of her father; 
er neal grief for the lowneſs of her ſituation, which the feared would 
for ever. be a bar to hex union with her beloved „ Her ou 


words afterwards folly 1 this interpre tatiom :- | be's 
| I think.not on my: father. — Ae elde 


3 Py — — What was he Hike? N s mitf 
ns 28 cy te him; my imagination 
were Carries no favour in it but Bertram a: | 
bag © I am undone.”  Martons. :: 5 
* the lining. be enemy to the grief, the « exce Lr it form 1 

Lofen, ſays, exceſſive grief is the 5 of the the counteſs re« 
plies, 1f the living be an enemy to grie, 27555 the anceſt — makes it mortal : 
that is, 4 the living do not indul ef deftroys itfelf by its o 
exceſs. By the word;mortal I 9, nk and- 2 bie dies, and Dr. War- 
burton, [who reade he not enemy that which deftroys. I think 
that my interpretation gives a ſentence more acute and more refined. 
Let the reader judge. Jonnzo0N. 

A A paſſage in the Winter's Tale, in which-our Aber again cane of 
9 5 its own en adds e to von ep 

terpretation.;// | e Ne 


W 


£6 OL Ces any joy 
« Did ever live ſo long; no far, 
& But kill d'itſelf mucb ſooner .??: ©) 945 2775 
In Romeo and Juliet we meet with a dated uyattt “ 
cc Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
„ 6 And is their triumph dis. MALONE» 


2 e 
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In manners, as in ſhape ! thy blood, and virtue, | 
Contend for empire in thee; and thy goodneſs 
Share with thy birth-right ! Love all, truſt a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
| Rather in power, than uſe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check*d for ſilence, 
But never tax'd for ſpeech. What heaven more will, 
'That.thee may furnith “, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head! Farewell.—-My lord, | 54 
Tis an unſeaſon'ꝰd courtier ; good my lord, 
Adviſe him. | eee 7 S047 © 1A 
Laf. He cannot want the beſt, | 
That ſhall attend his love. — © - WW. 
Count. Heaven bleſs him Farewell, Bertram. 
> TO iy | Exit Counteſs, 
Ber. The beſt wiſhes, that can be forged in your 
thoughts, [zo Helena, ] be ſervants to you *! Be comfort- 
able to my mother, your miſtreſs, and make much of her. 
Laf. Farewell, pretty lady: Vou muſt hold the credit 
of your father. [Exeunt BERTRAM and LAFEU, 
Hel. O, were that all“! think not on my father; 
And theſe great tears? grace his remembrance more, 
Than thoſe I ſhed for him. What was he hike ? 
I have forgot him: my imagination 
Carries no favour in it, but Bertram's, 
I am undone ; there is no living, none, 


2 That thee may furniſh, ] That may help thee with more and better 
qualifications, Jokxsox. : 
A 3 The beſt wiſhes, &c.] That is, may you be miſtreſs of your wiſhes, 
and have power to bring them to effect. 2 „„ 
4 O were that all! &c.] Would that the attention to maintain the 

credit of my father, (or, not to act unbecoming the daughter of ſuch a 
father, for ſuch perhaps is the meaning,) were my only ſolicitude! I 
think not of him. My cares are all for Bertram. MaLonz. 3 

5 — theſe great tears Kc. ] The tears which the king and counteſs 
ſhed for him. JonunsoNn.  . | | 

Perhaps ſhe means rather, — And theſe great tears which are now 
falling in abundance from my eyes, on another account, appear to do 
more honour to his memory than thoſe which I really ſhed for him 
when he died; which flowed in a leſs copious ſtream. For the hint of 


Qs interpretation I am indebted to Mr. Maſon, Maroxx. 
P 5.7 If 
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If Bertram be away. It were all one, wo 2. 
That I ſhould love a bright particular ſtar, a 
And think to wed it, he is ſo. above me: FE 
In his bright radiance! and collateral lig e 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf: . 

The hind, that would be — by the lion, 

Muſt die for love. Twas pretty, though a plague, 

To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart's table 7 ; heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour * : 

But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 


Muſt ſanctify his relicks. Who comes here? 


5 In bis bright radiance &c, ] I cannot be united with him and move 
in the ſame ſpbere, but myſt be comforted at 2 diſtance by the radiance 
that ſhoots on all fides from him. n Y 
Milton, b. x: VVV . 
„from his radiant ſeat he roſe _ 
97, S Of high co//ateral glory.” STEEvENs, . 
7 — was pretty, thou 5 4 pla ue, , 
> To ſee bim — 8 to # — draw 
His arched brows, bis hawking eye, bis curls, 
In our heart's table;] So, in our author's 24th Sonnet: 
6c Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and hath ſteel'd 
© Thy beauty's form in por of my beart.“ 5 1 
A table was formerly a term for a picture. Tableau, Fr. So, on a 
picture painted in the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Hon. Horace Walpole: =: | 5 
„ The Queen to Walfingham this table ſent, 
© Mark of her people's and her own content.” MALO NWR. 
. 8 trick of bis ſweet favour :] So, in King Jobn : © he hath a 
trick of Cœur de Lion's face.” - Trick ſeems to be ſome peculiarity of 
look or feature. JounsoN. ; | « ws, 
Trick is an expreſſion taken from drawing, and is ſo explained in an- 
other place. The preſent inſtance explains itſelf ; 
— to fit and drag " 
Hit arched brows, cc. 
| — and trick of bis ſweet favour. 
- Trick, however, may mean peculiarity. STEEVENS. 
© © Fricking is uſed by heralds for the delineation and colouring of 


» 


ares," Ae, Maron, 
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5 Le Enter PAROLLES, EA 
One that goes with him: I love him for his ſake; | 
And yet I know him a notorious liar, 7 8 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 

Yet theſe fix d evils fit ſo fit in him, 135 

That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 

Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we ſen 

Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly 9. DEN 
Par. Save you, fair queen. 

Hel. And you, monarch *. 

Par. No. | 
Hel. And nos. | 2 15 

Par. Are you meditating on virginity?  _ 

Hel, Ay. _ You have ſome ſtain of ſoldier 3 in you; let 
me aſk you a queſtion: Man is enemy to virginity ; how 
may we barricado it againſt him ? | | 

Par. Keep him out. | : | 
Hel. But he aſſails; and our virginity, though valiant, 
in the defence yet is weak: unfold to us ſome warlike re- 
ſiſtance. e | 5 
Par. There is none; man, ſitting down before you, 
- will undermine you, and blow you up. „ | 

Hel. Bleſs our poor virginity from underminers, and 
blowers up !—Is there no military policy, how virgins 
might blow up men ? \ 

Par. Virginity being blown down, man will quicklier 
be blown up: marry, in blowing him down again, with 
the breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city *. It is 

9 Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly.] Cold for naked ; as 
ſuperfluous for over-cloathed. This makes the propriety of the anti- 
theſis.” WARBURTON. i 5 

1 And you, monirch.] Perhaps here is ſome alluſion deſigned to 
Monarcho, a ridiculous fantaſtical character of the age of Shakſpeare. 
Concerning this perſon, ſee the notes on Love's Labour's Loft, Vol. IL 
p. 362, n. 6. STEEveNs. Knee | GO as 

2 And no,)] I am no more a queen than you are a monarch, or Mo- 
narcbo. MALON RE. 

3 — ftain of I ent Stain for what we now ſay tin#ure; ſome 
qualities, at leaſt ſuperficial, of a ſoldier. JounsoNs 

# — with the breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city.] So, in our 
aL LA Condor ng een, 

| hg „„ s And 
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not politick in the commonwealth of nature, to preſery 
_ virginity. Loſs of yirginity is rational increaſe 5 ; af 
there was never virgin got, till virginity was firſt loſt. 
That, you were made of, is metal to make virgins. Vir- 
Fa by being once loſt, may be ten times found: by 
eing eyer kept, is ever loſt: tis top cold a companion; 
away with it. %%% ͤ rn bet bf 
Hel. I will and for't a little, though therefore I die 
a virgin, e e on gg % 
| . 5 There's little can be ſaid in't; *tis againſt the 
rule of nature. To ſpeak on the part of virginity, is to 
accuſe your mothers ; which is moſt infallible diſobedi- 
ence. He that hangs himſelf, is a virgin: virginity 
murders it{elff; and thould be buried in highways, out of 
all ſanctiſied limit, as a deſperate offendreſs againſt na- 
ture. Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe; con- 
ſumes itſelf to the very aring, and ſo dies with feedin 
_ las own ſtomach, Beſides, virginity 1s peeviſn, 251 
idle, made of ſelf- love, which is the moſt inhibited fin 7 
in the canon. Keep it not; you cannot chooſe but 
tofe by't : Out with't: within ten years it will make itſelf 
ten“, which is a goodly increaſe ; and the principal itſelf | 


not much the worſe; Away with! t. A 


And long upon theſe terms I held my city, 

«Till thus he gan beſiege me:“ os 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece: © 5 
4 This makes in him more rage, and leſſer pity, 

« To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city.. Maron. 
5 Lofs of virginity is ratiqnal increaſe; ] I believe we ſhould read, 


% 


4 


national. TyRWHITT, | | oo $4 

Rational increaſe may mean the regular increaſe by which rational 
beings are propagated. STxEvEns. .. 
He that bangs bimſelf, is a virgin: virginity murders itſelf ;] i.e. he 
that hangs himſelf, and a virgin, are in this circumſtance alike ;- they 
are both '/e/f-deftroyers. MatLons. _ ETSY be 

7 =w= inbibiteq fin—] i. e. forbidden. So, in Othellas . 


4646 q practiſer 


4 Of arts inbibitæd and out of warrant.” STETV INS. 
8 wirbin ten years it will make itſelf ten, ] The old copy reads 
- vithin ten years it will make itſelf he. The emendation was made 
by Sir T. Hanmer. It was alſo ſuggeſted by Mr. Steeyens, who 2 
3 . 1 : 7 * , WI 
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Hel. How might one do, fir, to loſe it to her own 
Uking ? ee ee | e 

* Par. Let me ſee: Marry, ill, to like him that ne er it 
likes? . Tis a commodity will loſe the gloſs with lying; 
the longer kept, the leſs worth: off with't, while tis 
vendible : anſwer the time of requeſt. Virginity, like 
an old courtier,wears her cap out of faſhion ; richly ſuited, 
but unſuitable : juſt like the brooch and the tooth-pick, 
which wear not now *. Your date is better“ in your pye 
and your porridge, than in your cheek: And your virgi- 
nity, your old virginity, is like one of our French wi- 
ther'd pears; it looks ill, it eats dryly ; marry, tis a 


wiſe propoſed to read—within t years it will make itſelf z2vo, Mr, 
Tollet would read—within ten years it will make itſelf -—eluvle. 

I formerly propoſed to read Out with it: within ten months it 
will make itſelf two.” Part with it, and within ten months* time it 
will double itſelf; i. e. it will produce a child. | 
I now mention this conjecture (in which JI once had ſome confidence} 
only for the purpoſe of acknowledging my error. I had not ſuffici- 
ently attended to a former paſſage in this ſeene,. . Virginity, by being 
once loſt, may be ten times found,” i, e. may produce ten virgins,” 
Thoſe words likewiſe are ſpoken by Parolles, and add ſuck deciſive 
ſupport to Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, that I have not heſitated 
to adopt it. The text, as exhibited in the old copy, is undoubtedly 
corrupt. It has already been obſerved, that many paſſages in theſe. 
plays, in which numbers are introduced, are printed incorrectly. 

„ Out with it,” is uſed equivocally.— Applied to virginity, it means, 
give it away; part with it: conſidered in another light, it ſignifies, put 
it out to intereſt. In the Tempeſt we have Each putter out on five 
for one, &c. MALONE. - 

9 == Marry, ill, to like him that ne er it likes.] Parolles, in an- 
ſwer to the queſtion, bow one fhall loſe wirginity to ber own liking P 
plays upon the word liking, and ſays, ſbe muſt 4 ilh, for virginity, to 

ſo loſt, muſt like bim that likes not virginity. JOHNSON. 

1 — which wear not now.] Thus the old copy, and rightly. Shak 
ſpeare often uſes the active for the paſſive. The modern editors read, 
«© which we wear not now.” TT RWI rr. | 

The old copy has were. Mr, Rowe corrected it. MALoNz. 

2 — Your date is better—] Here is a quibble on the word date, 
which means both age, and a kind of candied fruit much uſed in our 
author's time. So, in Romeo and Juliet: | | | 
4 They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry,” : 
The ſame quibble occurs in Troilus and Creſſida: “ and then te 
be baked with no date in the pye, for then the man's date is out.” 
eee 5 | OA STIEVENS. 

5 wither'd 
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33 pear : it was formerly better; marry, yet, tis 
a wither'd pear: Will you any thing with it?; 

Hel. Not my virginity yet. 
here ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
A pheenix, captain !“, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, 


3 Net my virginity yer. Something, which ſhoutd 8 Helena's 
words with thoſe of Parolles, ſeems to be W r Hanmer IP; made 
a fair attempt by reading: | ä 

Not my virginity yet. — Vou re for the court, 

There ſpall your maſter &c. 
Some ſuch clauſe kad, 1 think, dropped out, but Aill the firſt words 
want connection. Perhaps Parolles, going away after his harangue, 
ſaid, will. you any thing with me? to which Helen may reply.—I 
know not what to do with the paſſage. JonnsoN. 
. 1 do not perceive ſo great a want of connection as my predeceſſors 
have apprehended ; nor is that connection alway, to be ſought for, in ſo 
careleſs a writer as ours, from the thought immediately preceding the 
reply of the ſpeaker. Parolles has been laughing at the unprofitableneſs 
of virginity, eſpecially when it grows ancient, and compares it to 
withered fruit. Helena, properly enough replies, that hers is not yet 
in that ſtate; but that in the enjoyment of her, his maſter ſhould find 
the gratification of all his moſt romantick wiſhes, Ir does not however 
appear that this rapturous effuſion. of Helena was deſigned to be intel- 
ligible to Parolles. Its obſcurity, therefore, may be its merit. It ſuf- 
ficiently explains what is paſſing in the mind of the ſpeaker, to every 
one but him to whom ſhe does not mean to explain it. STEEvENs. 

Perhaps we ſhould read: Will you any thing with us? i. e. will 
you ſend any thing with us to court ? to n Helenea's anſwer would 
be proper enough 8 | 
8 % Not my virginity yet. | 

A ſimilar phraſe occurs in Toe Ifeh Night, 4 III. ſc. i: | 

F % You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me? TyzwarTT. 

Perhaps ſomething has been omitted in Parolles's ſpeech. 5 1 am 
now bound for the-court ; will you any thing with: it Lb e. with the 
court] So, in the Winter's Tale: | 

4 Tell me what you have to the king.” 

I do not agree with Mr. Steevens in the latter part of his note; 
c that in the enjoyment of her,” &c. See note 5. MALONE. 

4 — captain,] Our author often uſes this word 1 a head or chief. 
So, in one of his Sonnets : | 

Or captain jewels in the carkanet.” | 
Again, in Timon of Athens : ** — the aſs more captain than the lion.” 
0 more appoſitely, in Osbello, where it is applied to Deſdemona: 
f our great captain's captain. MAT ONE. 
A coun- 
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A counſellor, a traitreſs5, and a dear; . 
His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his diſcord dulcet, 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious chriſtendoms , 
That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he— _ 
I know not what he ſhall :—God ſend him well !f E 
The court's a learning place and he is one 

Par. What one, faith? : 

Hel. That I wiſh well. —Tis pity— 

5 — a traitreſs,] Traditora, a traitreſs, in the Italian language, is 
generally uſed as a term of endearment. The meaning of Helen is, 
that ſhe ſhall prove every thing to Bertram. Our ancient writers de- 
lighted in catalogues, and alway characterize love by contrarieties. 

| | EY STEEVENS. 

Falſtaff, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, ſays to Mrs. Ford: “ Thou 
art a traitor to ſay ſo. In his interview with her, he certainly meant 
to uſe the language of love. | | 2 85 

Helena however, I think, does not mean to ſay that ſhe ſhall prove 
every thing to Bertram, but to expreſs her apprehenſion that. he will 
find at the court ſome lady or ladies who ſhall prove every thing to him ; 
(% a phœnix, captain, counſellor, traitreſs ; &c.”) to whom he will 
give all the fond names that “ blinking Cupid goſlips.” MALON E. 

I believe it would not be difficult to find in the love poetry of thoſe . 
times an authority for moſt, if not for every one, of theſe whimſical 
titles. At leaſt I can affirm it from knowledge, that far the greater 
part of them are to be found in the Italian lyrick poetry, which was 
the model from which our poets chiefly copied. HzaTa, 

6 —cbriftendoms,] This word, which ſignifies the collective body 
of chriſtianity, every place where the chriſtian religion is embraced, is 
ſurely uſed with much licence on this occaſion. STEEVENS. F 
. Itis uſed by another ancient writer in the ſame ſenſe; ſo that the 
word probably bore, in our author's time, the ſignification which he 
has affixed to it. So, in A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poefie, by Thomas 
Jordan, no date, but printed about 1667: / e 

c She is baptiz'd in Chriſtendom, 
i. e. by a chriſtian name, | 
1255 «© The Jew cries out he's undone - | | | 

Theſe lines are found in a ballad formed on part of the ſtory of the 
Merchant of Venice, in which it is remarkable that it is the Jew's 
daughter, and not Portia, that ſaves the Merchant's life by pleading- 
his cauſe. There ſhould ſeem therefore to have been ſome novel on 
this ſubject, that has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of the commen- 

tators. In the ſame book are ballads founded on the fables of Much 
do about Nothing, and the Winter's Tale, MALons, 2 50 
| _ | Fin Par. 


— l 


„ pr £59 ig ge inane dt ne 
Hel. That wikis well had not a body in't, 
Which might be felt: that we, the poorer born, 
Whoſe baſer ftars do ſhut us up in wiſhes, 
Might with effects of them follow our friends, 
And ſhew what we alone muſt think 7; which never 
Returns us thanks. _ | | 
E ue à Page. 
Page. Monſieur Parolles, lord calls for you. 
n | 1 ah [Bxie Page, 
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Par. Little Helen, farewel: if I can remember thee, 
I will think of chee at court. 
of Mike. Monſieur Parolles, you were born under a charita- 
e ſtar. n | 
Par. Under Mars, I. 
Hel. 1 eſpecially think, under Mars. 
Par. Why under Mars? 
Hel. The wars have ſo kept you under, that you muſt 
ds be born under Mars. 
Par. When he was predominant. | 
- Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, rather. 
Par. Why think you ſo? 
Hel. You go ſo much backward, when you fight. 
Par. 'That's for advantage. To” 
Hel. So is running away, when fear propoſes the ſafe- 
ty : But the compoſition, that your valour and fear makes 
I 8 a virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear 
well®. 185 al 
2 & - | ; | P A. 


7 And ſhew 20bat we alone muſt think ;] And fbew' by realities what 
we now muft only think. JohNnsoN . ES 
is à virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well.] Mr. Ed- 
wards is of opinion, that a virtue of à good wing refers to his nimble- 
_ neſs or fleetneſs in running away. The phraſe, however, is taken 
from falconry, as may appear from the following paſſage in Marſton's 
Faxzone, 1606: I love my horſe after a journeying eaſineſs, as he 
is eaſy in journeying; my hawk for the goodneſs of bis aving, &c." 
| We | $6 ; STEEVENS. 
The reading of the old copy (which Dr. Warburton changed to 
ing, ) is ſupported by a paſſage in X. Henry V. in which we meet 
with a ſimilar expreſſion 3 4 Though his affeftions ars higher 2 


| 
= 
% 
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Par. I am fo full of buſineſſes, I cannot anſwer thee 
acutely :. I will return perfect courtier; in the which, 
my inſtruction ſhall ſerve to naturalize thee, ſo thou wilt 
be capable of a courtier's counſelꝰ, and underſtand what 
advice ſhall thruſt upon thee ; elſe thou dieſt in thine un- 
thankfulneſs, and chine ignorance makes thee away: 
farewel. When thou haſt leiſure, ſay thy prayers ; when 
thou haſt none, remember thy Glenda: get thee a 
huſband, and uſe him as he — thee: ſo farewel. [ Exit. 

Hel. Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, 

Which we aſcribe to heaven : the fated ſry 
Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward pull 

Our ſlow defigns, when we ourſelves are dull. \ 
What power is it, which mounts my love ſo — 5 5 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? 
The mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 
To join like eh _ kiſs _ native at 4 


Impoſibls 2 


than ours, 70 when 20 ſtoop, they Roop with th like ohne: * Againg 
in King Henry IV. P. I: 58 er 
55 « Yet let me wonder, Harry, 
« At thy affections, which do Lig: | 
& Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors.” Matoxz. Y 
| 9 = ſo thou 4wile be capable of '@ courtier's counſet,] i. e. thou wily 
compliant it. See a note in Hamlet, on the worde 
e Whoſe form and cauſe conjoin'd,: preaching win” 
Would make them capable.” "MALonE. 5 
M bat power in it, evbich mounts my love ſo bigh; © 
T hat makes 'me ſee, and cannot Feed mine 9 Jy She ens by whay 
influence is my love directed to a perſon ſo much above me? why am I 
made to diſcern excellence, and left pay. os after 1 without the food 
of hope? JounsoNs 
*The e ace in fortune nature ö 
To join ig ikes, and kiſs like native things.] T 9 0 
init to be this. be 3 us by nature of ren uniteperſons 
betwween whom fortune or accident has placed the greateſt diftance or diſ- 
parity; and canſe' them to join, like The (a (inftar parium) lite eg 
the 2 ſituation or rant of li yu 'F a Nx, Steevens has 4 
in Timon ef Arbent - | | 
4 Thou ſoldereſt cloſe eine, | tg * 
; 1 And imak'ſ them kiſs. hs 5 = | 
1s interpretation is 17 rmed by a equent eb : 
the chunteſſes 2 who is 0h omg to have. over-heard this ſoli = 


quy 


: 
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Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 

That weigh their pains in ſenſe; and do ſuppoſe, 

What hath been cannot be: Whoever ſtrove - 

To ſhew her merit, that did miſs her love? 

The king 8 diſeaſe my project may deceive me, 

But 15 intents are hx" d, and will not leave me. [ Exit. 


x * C E N II. 
Paris. 4 Room in the King's Palace. 


F _ of cornets. Enter the king of France, with letters; 5 
Lords and others attending. | 


King. The Florentines and Senoys ? are by the ears; 
Have fought with equal inn, and continue ä 


braving war. 

1. Lord, So tis reperted, fir. 

King. Nay, tis moſt credible; we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our couſin Auſtria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For ſpeedy aid; wherein our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make demaal. 


700 of Helena: 4% Fortune, the ſaid; was no goddeſs, that had put 
uch difference betwixt their two ae | 
Ti 1 mig brieft ſpace in fortune, for p _ the moſt widely ſeparated by 
vortu ne, 5 certainly a licentious expreſſion; but it is ſuch a licence as 
Shakſpeare often takes. Thus in Cymbeline, the diminution of ſpace is 
uſed for the diminution of which ſpace, or diftance, is the onule, b 
If he had witten ſpaces (as in Troilus and ee 70 
12 4 her whom we know well 
4 The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel) 
the paſſage would have been more clear; but he was confined 4 by the 
metre. We might; however, read—— . 
The mightieſt ſpace in nature fortune brings 
g To j join &c. 
e. S ſometimes unites thoſe whom inequality of — has ſepa- 
; wed. But I believe the text is right. MAL ON R. 
3 — Senoys—] The Sanefi, as they they are term'd by Boacacts 
Painter, who tranſlates him, calls them Senois. They were the people 
of a ſmall republick, of which the capital was Sienna. The Florentines 


were at e variance ne an STEEVEN ED 
A * e 5 5 | 1: Lord. 


| 6 
$684 25. 
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1. Lord, His love and wiſdom, 11505 E H 99 | 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead | | 
For ampleſt credence. : 

King. He hatłr arm'd our anſwer, 
And Florence is deny'd before he comes: 
Yet, for our gentlemen, that mean to ſee 
The Tuſcan ſervice, freely Hive e leave 
To ſtand on either part. £ 

2. Lord, It may well 2B 218 my ug dg. 
A nurſery to our gentry, who are fick 
For breathing and exploit. 

King. What's he comes here? 


Enter BRT RAM, Larzu, and panel r Es. | 


1. Lord. It is the count Roufillon “, my good lord, 
Young Bertram. 

King, Youth, thon bear” ſt thy father face; 
Frank flature, rather curious than in haſte,  _ 
Hath well compos'd thee. Thy father's moral parts 
N thou inherit too Welcome to Paris. 

Ber. My thanks and duty are your majeſty's. - 

King. I would 1 had that corporal ſoundneſs now. 
As when thy father, and myſelf, in friendſhip 
Firſt try*d our ſoldierſhip! He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt: he laſted long; 

But on us both did ha giſh age ſteal on, 

And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father: In his youth 

He had the wit, which I can well obſerve | 

To-day in our young lords; but they may Jeſt, 
Till their own {corn return to them unnoted, 
Ere they can hide their iti in honour 5, 


4 — Ronin) The old copy rea d Roſe noll. S7xz7vENC | 

3 Ere they can hide their levity in 25 I believe, honour is not 
dignity of birch, or ranks but acquired reputation ; Your ather, ſays the 
king bad the ſame airy flights of ſatirical wit, ith the ycung lords of 
the preſent time, but they do not what be did, hide their unnoted oy 
in honour, , cover petty faults with great merit. | 

This is an excellent obſervation. Jocoſe follies, and flight offeates 
are only allowed by mankind in him that es Bac: them by great 
qualities, ä 


. 80 
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So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs L..x 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs; if they were, 

His equal had awak' d them 5, and his honour, | It 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute when... 

Exception bid him ſpeak; and, at that ne 51 

His tongue obey'd his hand ?: who were below bin 


He us' d as creatures of another place 83 
And bow'd his eminent top to the eir low eee 


Making them proud of his humility, 8 
In their Poor praiſe he hombled”'; uch a man 85 
ins — Might 


6 Fo like a courtier, 3 nor "bieterneſe | 
Wers in his pr ide or foarpneſe 5 22 they aperey 
His equal had awak'd them 1 or was s ied without reduptication 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſures” 
& More nor leſs to others noting, | ; 
« Than by felf-offences weighing,” | 
The text needs to be explained. Be was ſo like 2 3 courtier, POR 71 
was in his di icy of manner nothing | contemptuous, and in Bis keenneſs of 
wit nothing If bitterneſs'or cont tempt uou ſneſs ever appeared, they 
had been 3 by ſome injury, of a man below him, but of 


| his equal. This is the complete image of a well bred man, and ſome- 


what like this Voltaire has exhibited his heto Lewis XIV. ſonxsox. 
Toy . Blackftone would, point this paſſage difterently, and per- 
ps rightly : | | 
«© — Ere they can hide their levity 3 in honour, e 
c So like a courtier. Contempt c. MALON E. 


a . 7 His tongue obeyed his band: :] We ſhould read His tongue obeyed 


the hand. hat is, the band of bis bonour s clock, Honey the true mi- 
mute wwben exceptions bad bim 1 25 eres) ol : 

His i 5 l for its. _ in Orbello's © 

| her motion, 
tc Bluſh'd at herſelf,” inſtead of i uf. "OY 

He us'd ag creatures of another place; } i. e. He made ence 
for their conduct, and bore from them what he would not en, one of 
His own rank. . 

I doubt whether this was our author's meaning. 1 Ather ineline to 
think that he meant only, that the father of Bertram treated thoſe be- 
low him with becoming condeſcenſion, as ereatures not indeed in fo 


Bigb a place as himſelf, but yet holding a certain place; as one of the 


links, though not the largeſt, of the great chain of ſociety. Maroxx. 
9 Makin No proud of bis bumilit B 

In th, ar proſe be e bumbled : I think the r ie, —klak- 

* them rote 0 receiving fuch marks of condeſcenſion and affability 

from a perfon i in ſo elevated a fituation, and at the ſame time lowering 


FIRE himſelf, by ſtooping to accept of the encomiums of mean 
| 4 3 8 
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Mig ht be 4 co opy to theſe younger times; 
Which, follow d well, would demonſtrate dem ao 
But goers backward. 

Ber. His good remetnbtatice, nt, 5 
Lies richer in yohr thoughts, than on kis tomb; : 
So in approof lives nt his epitaph, _ 
As in your royal ſpeech “. | 

King.*Would, I were with Ritt! * Wola always ay, 
(Methinks 5, I Hear him now; his ptaufiv ve words . 
He feattef'd not 15 ears, but grafted them, 
To grow there, and to bear „Lei mi not live,. 
Thus * his good melancholy oft began, 
On the cataſtrophe and heel of paffime, 
When it was Güt, let mie not live, aoth he, 
After my Aae lacks oil, t6 be the Stu 


Of younger Hititi 5 40 apprehenfeve ſe #ſes 


perſons for that bumility.—The conſtruQion ſcerhs to be, et he 41 
humbled in their poor praiſe.” MALONHN EDU 

Every man has ſeen the mean too often proud of the humility of the 
great, and perhaps the great may ſometimes be humbled in the praiſes 
of the mean, of thoſe who commend them without conviction or difcern- 
ment: this, however, is not ſo common; the mean are found more 
frequently than the great. OHN SON» 

2 So in approof lives not bis epitaph, 

As in your royal ſpeecb.] Approef is approbations Jonngox. 
So, in Meaſure for Meajure : 
Either of cond nation or appr I STzzvVENS. - 

Perhaps the meaning is this: His &pitaph or inſcription on his tomb is 

not ſo much in approbation or commendation of him, as is your mo ſpeech. 
OLLET. 

There can be no doubt but the word apprief 54 1 js Hequently uſed in the 
ſenſe of approbation, but that is not n yrs and i in this place 
it ügnifies Pp or confirmation. The meaning the pa lage appears 
to be this : The trüth of his e itaph i isin no ſo fully * as 15 | 
your royal ſpeech; It is need eſs to rematk, that epitaphs gen era 
contain the praiſes and character of the deceaſed. Approof is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe by Bertram in the ſecond act: $7 

Lafeu. But I hope your lordſhip thinks him not a ſoldier. 

Bertram. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. Mason. 

Mr. Heath ſuppoſes the meaning to be this: 6“ His, epitaph, or the 
character he left behind him, is not ſo well eſtabliſhed by the ſpecimens 
be exhibited of bis worth, as by your royal report in his favour.” The 
paſſage above quoted from Act II. ſupports this interpretation. MAtonz. 

"RS hus— Old Copy—T bit. Corrected by Mr. Pope. MAronr. 


I, after him, do 
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All but new things di i/dain ; whoſe Judgments are 

Mere fathers of their garments * ;' whoſe conſtancies 

Expire before their age nn Enis he with'd: 
er hum wiſh too, 

Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring home, 

I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 

To give ſome labourers room. 

2. Lord. You are lov'd, fir; 

They, that leaſt lend it you, ſhall lack you firſt. 

King. I fill a place, I know't.— How . is' t, count, 
Since the phyſician at your father's died? 

He was much fam'd. 

Ber. Some fix months ſince, my lord. 

King. If he were living, I would try him yet; F 
Lend me an arm the reſt have worn me out | 
With ſeveral applications ;—nature and ſickneſs 
Debate it at their leiſure. 8 count; . 

My ſon's no dearer | 9 8 
Ber. Thank your majeſty. - i | [Exeunt, 


Gat. whoſe ae are | | 
Mere fathers of their garments 51 Who have no other uſe of their 
faculties, than to invent new modes of dreſs. Jonngon. 

The reading of the old copy, fathers, (inſtead of which Mr. Tyrwhitt 
ſuſpects that the author  wrote=—feathers,) is ſupported by a 3 
paſſage in Cymbeline: 

„ — ſome jay of — 
© Whoſe mother was her Painting. 21 
Again, by another i in the ſame play: 
46 — No, nor thy Uher 5 bree, 
7 "GE Who i is thy grandfatber ; he made thoſe cloatbs, 
cc Which, as 5 ſeems, make thee.” | 
There the garment is ſaid to be the father of the man: Ehn the text, 
rhe judgment, being employed ſolely in forming or giving birth to mew 
dreſs, is called che fotber of the garment. Maron Eo 
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SCENE III. | 


| | Roufilfon, A Room in the Count*s Palace. 
Enfer Counteſs, Steward, and Clown 3. 4 


Count. 1 will 1 now bear: n ſay you of this gentle- 
woman; 


= 3. — and 2. 4 chers! in in ee Is enmingale. ed for 
a licenſed jefter, or domeſtick fool. are not to wonder that 
we find this character often in his plays, fince fools were, at that 
time, maintained in all great families, to keep up merriment in the 
houſe. In the picture of Sir Thomas More's family, by Hans Holbein, 
the only ſervant repreſented is Patiſon the fool. This is a/proof of the 
familiarity to which they were e not by the great only, but the 
wiſe. 

In ſome plays, a a ſetrant, or a ruſtick, of remarkable petulance and 
freedom of ſpeech, is likewiſe.called a clown. Jonunsoni. 

Cardinal Wolſey after his diſgrace, wiſhing to ſhe w King Henry VIII. 
a mark of his reſpe; ſent him his fool Patches as a preſent, whom, 
ſays Stowe, c the king received very gladly.” MAL. 

This dialogue, or that in Tevelfth Night, between Olivia and the 
Clowon, ſeems to have been particularly confared by Cartwright, in one 
of the copies of verſes prefixed to the works of Beaumont and Fletcher 
© 6 Shakſpeare to thee was dull, whoſe beſt jeſt lies 
« T' th" /ady's queſtions, and the fools replies; y 

&« Old-faſhion'd wit, W which walle'd from town to town 

In trunk-hoſe, which our fathers call'd the Clown.” 
Th the Mf. regiſter of lord Stanhope of Harrington, treaſurer of the 
chamber to King James I. from 1613 to 1616, are the following en- 
tries: © Tom Derry, his majeſty's fool, at 28. per diem, — 615. Paid 
John Mawe, for the diet and lodging of Thomas Derrie, . her majeſty's 
Jeſter, for 13 weeks, 101; 13s. 64.— 1616. STEEVENS. 

The following lines in The Careleſs Shepherdeſc, a comedy, 16 56, ex- 

hibit probably a faithful portrait of this once admiret! character: 
© Why, I would have be fool in every act, 
. Be it comedy or tragedy. I have laugh'd 
“ Untill I cry'd again, to ſee what faces 25 92 
4 The rogue will make. -O, it does me good ve 
ee To ſee bim bold out bis chin, bang down bit hands, 9 

7 p « And twirl bis bable. There is ne'er A part | 
4 About him but breaks jeſts.. | haps Lhe ng 
e I'd rather hear him leap, or laugh, or cry, | 3 
Than hear the graveſt ſpeech in all the 0 TEE 

never ſaw Rx ADR peeping through the curtain, 
eee But  taviſhing joy enter d into my heart. * 


Fob Haw Ken a 


13 « — * 
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Steau. Madam, the care I have had to even your con- 
tent“, I wiſh might be found in the calendar of my paſt 
endeavours ;"for then we wound our modeſty, and make 
foul the clearneſs of our deſervings, when of ourſelves we 


publiſh them 5. 
Const. What does this knave here? Get you gone, 
Girnh : The complaints, I have heard of you, I do not 
all believe; tis my ſlowneſs, that I do not: for, I know, 
you lack not wy to commit them, and have ter 
tro rh to; ake ſuch knaveries yours s. 
un. Tis not unknown to Vene, madam, that Tam a 


pou fellow. - -. 

Count. Well, r. FA 

"Clown. No, madam, "Hs n not G war” that 13 am Poor: . 
though many of the rich are damn'd *; But, if I may have 
your ladyſhip's good. will to go to the world . * the 


woman and I * will do as we may. 
3 Wilt hop needs be a bebe 


* — te ven pi nt] To 25 up to yo r deſires. PEER | 
I = when 0 we publ. .th em. . in Troilus and Creſſda ; : 
4c The a res of praiſe > diftains his worth, 
6 If he that's prais'd, himſelf brings the praiſe forth.” 
MALONE, 
5 — you lack not fol. to commit them, and have ability enough to 
make ſuch knaveries yours.] After premiſing that the aceufative, chem, 
refers to we e word, complaint, and that this by a metonymy 
of the r the eauſe, ſtands for the freaks which occafionfd * 
complaints, the ſenſe will be extremely clear. on are fool eno 4 
__; thoſe irregularities . are ghee with, and yet not ſo —_ foo 
neither, as 0 ali e accuſation. by any defed in your ** N 
EAT RH. 
It appears to me that the l chem refers to hnaveries, and the 
natural ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems to be this: ( You have folly enough 
to deſire to commit theſe knaveries, and ability enough to NILS 
them.“ Mason 
are Jann 4] See 8. Mark x. 25; 8. Luke xvii. "TH 'Cuxr. 
7 — fo go to the 22375 This km 259d already occurred in Much 
Ado about r and ſignifies 5 be married: and thus, in As you 


like it, Audrey ſ * 2 zoneft. defire, to defire to be 4 
2 08s 1 815 STEEVENS. 


s — 4d — WI hich was e omitted. in the felt Aa 5 
was N editor of the Aue follo. MALongs, | 
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Count. In what caſe? 5 

Clown, In Iſbel's caſe, and 1 mine own. 8 is no 
heritage: and, I think, I ſhall never have the bleſſing of 
God, till I have iſſue of my body; for, they ſay, bearns 
are bleſſings. 

Count. 155 me . why thou wilt marry. 

Clown. M y, madam, requires it: I am 
driven on by the 4 fleſh; and he guns needs 80, that the 
devil drives. "7 

Count. Is this all your vorthip' s reaſon ? N 

Cloæon. Faith, madam, I have other holy reaſons, ſach 
as they are. . 10 

Count. May the world know them? 

Clown. I have been, madam, a wicked ereature, as 
you and all fleſh and blood are; and, indeed, I do mare 
ry, that I may repent. 

Count, Thy marriage, ſooner than thy wickedneſs. 8 
Cloaun. J am out of friends, madam; and I hope ta 
| have friends for my wife's ſake. 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, 13 

Clown. You are ſhallow, madam ; e' en great friends? ; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which I am a- 
weary of. He, that ears my land *, fpares my team, 
and gives me leave to inn the crop: if I be his cuckold, 
he's my drudge: He, that cemforts my wife, is the 
cheriſher of my fleſh and blood; he, that cheriſhes my 


'9 im are ſhallow, madam ; e en great friends 3] The old copy reads 
_ great friends ; evidently: a miſtake for en, which was formerly 
written e'n. The two words are ſo near in ſound, that they might cally 
have been confounded by an inattentive hearer. 
The ſame miſtake has happened in many other places in our author "i 
Plays. Sq, in the preſent comedy, Act III. ſc. ii. _ 1623: 
Lady. What have we here? 
| Clown. In that you have there, 
Againg | in Antony and —_ : | 
C No more but in a wo — | 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
« "Tis with him is ſtanding water, between boy and meg \ 
The corruption of this paſſage was pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
For the emendation now made the profent editor is anſwerable. 
_  MALONEe. 
A a ears ny land,. —] To ear js to playghs anti 
B b 3 . fleſh 
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n 8 and blood, loves my fleſh and blood; he, that gloves 
fleſh and blood; is my friend: ergo, he that kiſſes my 
| wie; is my friend. If men could be contented to be 
what they are, there were no fear in marriage; for young 
Charbon the puritan, and old Poyſam the papiſt, howſo- 
e' er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their heads are 
both one, they 24 Joll horns together,” like any deer: 1 
the herd. 5 
Count. Wilt thou ever be a fou]-mouth'd and a 0 
ous knave 

Oloaun. A prophet by madam ; and I ſpeak the truth 
the next way *: - 


F. or 1 the Ballad wi re peat 
Which men full true 22 find ; : 

Your marriage comes by deſtiny, 
Tour cuckoo fangs by kind. 


Count. Get you gone, fir ; I'Il talk with you more anon, 
Stew. May it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid Helen 
come to you; of her I am to ſpeak, 


Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, 1 would ſpeak 
| with her; Helen I mean. 


Glown, Was this fair face the can 2, quoth 64 ſinging, 
_ » Why e 2 Troy 1225 [ 81 2 
8 ond done, done fond, 
Va, this, "OP Priam J Joy. 
With 


= 4 prophet, I, ati and I freak the truth " next way:] It is 
aſuperſtition, which has run through all ages and people, that natural 
Fools have ſomething in them of divinity. WarpBurRToN. © 
Mert way, is neareſt way. So, in K. Henry IV. P. II: : 
« *Tis the next way to turn tailor,” &. STTEVTxNxsSGSJ .. 
3 — fings by kind.] I find ſomething ike two of the lines of this 
ballad in Jab Granges Garden, 1577: 
_ 6 Content yourſelf as well as I, let rexdow rule your adds; 
« As cuckoldes come by deſtinie, ſo Sarnen fing by kinde,” 
"'STEEVENS. 
4 Was this fair face the cauſe, &c.] The name of Helen, whom. the 
counteſs has juſt called for, brings an od ballad on the ſacking of Troy 
to the elown's mind. MATO. 
This is a ſtanza of an old ballad, out of which a word or two are 
| a — . to 28 bak mn and the alternate rhime. By 
| i 
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With that ſbe fighed as ſhe flood, | 
With that ſhe fighed as ſhe Fang 

And gave this ſentence then; 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be good, 

There's yet one good in ten-. ; 

Count. What, one good in ten ? you corrupt the ſong, 
A | 5 . | 
Clown. One good woman in ten, madam ; which is a 
purifying o' the ſong : Would God would ſerve the world 
ſo all the year! we'd find no fault with the tythe-woman, 
if I were the parſon : One in ten, quoth a* ! an we might 
have a good woman born but or every“ blazing ſtar, or 


it was not Helen, who was king Priam's joy, but Paris. The third line 
therefore ſhould be read thus: | SEE 5 
Firond done, fond done, for Paris, hen, Wa BURTON. 

If this be a ſtanza taken from any ancient ballad, it will probably in 
time be found entire, and then the reſtoration may be made with au- 
thorityj. STEEVENS. ' | 

In confirmation of Dr. Warburton's conjecture, Mr. Theobald has 
quoted from Fletcher's Maid in the Mill, the following ſtanza of an- 
other old ballad : | | 

« And here fair Paris comes, . | 
6 The hopeful youth of Trey, 7 
46 Queen Hecuba's darling ſon, | 

| « King Priam's only joy.” DRY e 
This renders it extremely probable, that Paris was the perſon deſeribed 
as „ king Priam's joy“ in the ballad quoted by our author; but Mr. 
Heath has juſtly obſerved, that Dr. Warburton, though he has ſupplied 
the words ſuppoſed to be loſt, has not explained them; nor indeed do 
they ſeem, as they are connected, to afford any meaning, MAroxNx. 

5 — fond done, ] is fooliſhly done. See p. 66, n. 5. SrEE VERS. 

© Among nine bad if one be good, £025 ohne 
There's yet one good in ten.] This ſecond ſtanza of the ballad is 
turned to a joke upon the women: a confeſſion, that there was one 
good in ten, Whereon the Counteſs obſerved, that he corrupted the 
ſong ; om ſhews the ſong ſaid} nine good in ten. 5 „ 
| F one be bad among ft nine good, | 
There's but one rn. 3 7 | | : 5 

This relates to the ten ſons of Priam, who all behaved themſelves well 
but Paris. For though he once had fifty, yet at this unfortunate period 
of his reign he had but ten; Agathon, Antiphon, Deiphobus, Dius, 

«or, Helenus, Hippothous, Pemmon, Paris, and Polites. Wangs 
or every] The old copy reads—0'er every—, which cannot be 
right. I ſuppoſe der was a miſprint for or, which was uſed by our old 
Writers for before. MATL ux. a Oh 


1 
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it an earthquake, *twould mend the lottery well“; a man 
may draw his heart out, ere he pluck one, 

ount. You'll be gone, fir knaye, and do as I com- 
mand you?; : 

_ Clown. That man ſhould be at woman's command o, 
and yet no hurt done — Though honeſty be no puritan *, 
„5 | 1 8 yet 
of 2 e | 
3 — would mend the lottery well; ] This ſurely is a ſtrange kind 
of phraſeology. I have never met with any example of it in any of the 
contemporary writers ; and if there were any proof that in the lotteries 
of Queen Elizabeth's Fins 96s were employed, I ſhould be inclined 
to read—lottery-wbee/., MaLons.. | 
9 That man &c.] The clown's anſwer is obſcure. His lady bids him 
do as he is commanded. He anſwers with the licentious petulance of his 
character, that if a man does as a woman commands, it is likely be will 
do amiſs; that he does not amiſs, being at the command of a woman, 
he makes the effect, ngt of his lady's goadneſs, but of his own Boney, 

hich, though not very nice or puritanical, will do ne hurt; and will 
not only do no hurt, but, unlike the Puritans, will comply with the 
injunctions of ſuperiors, and wear the ſurplice of humility oer the black 

own of a big beart; will obey commands, though not much pleaſed 
with a tate of ſubjection. 6 
lere is an alſuffon, violently enough forced in, to ſatirize the ob- 
ſtinacy with which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the eccleſiaſtical habits, 
which was, at that time, one principal cauſe of the breach of union, 
and, perhaps, to infinuate, that” the modeſt purity of the ſurplice was 
ſometimes a cover for pride. Jonns0N. | 


FX TT 


1 Though honefly be no puritan, '&c.] I cannot help thinking we 
ſhould RE” Thos LEES be a n UB TyzwH Ang : f 
Surely Mr. Tyrwhitt's correction is right. If our author had meant 
to ſay, “ though honeſty be no puritan, —why ſhould he add.“ that 
it would wear the ſurplice &c.” or, in other words, that it would be 
content to aſſume a covering that puritans in general reprobated.? What 
would there be Fetraordioary in this? Is it matter of wonder, that he 
tho is no puritan, ſhould be free from the ſcruples and prejudices of one? 
The clown, I think, means to'ſay, «© Though honeſty be rigid and con- 
ſeientious as @ puritan, yet it will not be obſtinate, but humbly comply 
with the lawful commands of its ſuperiors, while at the ſame time 1ts 
proud ſpirit inwardly revolts againſt them.“ I ſuſpect however a ſtill 


farther corruption; and that the compoſitor caught the wor 7 no 
„„ 7 my 8 wrt” 
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yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the ſurplice of humi- 
ity over the black gown of a big heart, I am going, 
forſooth: the buſineſs is for Helen to come hither. '| Zxaz. 
Count, Well, now. | , 
Stew. I know, madam, you love your gentlewoman in- 
tirely ß e | „ 
| Foal Faith, I do: her father bequeath'd her to me; 
and ſhe herſelf, without other advantage, may lawfully 
make title to as much love as ſhe finds: there is more 
owing her, than is paid; and more ſhall be paid her, 
than ſhe'll demand. | 55 | 
Stew, Madam, I was very late more near her than, I 
think, ſhe wiſh'd me: alone ſhe was, and did communi- 
cate to herſelf, her own words to her own ears; ſhe 
thought, I dare vow for her, they touch'd not any ftran- 
ger 1 Her matter was, ſhe loved your ſon: Fortune, 
ſhe ſaid, was no goddeſs, that had put ſuch difference 
betwixt their two eftates z Love, no god, that would not 
extend his might, only where qualities were level“; 
Diana, no queen of virgins *, that would ſuffer her poor 
knight to be ſurpriſed, without reſcue, in the firſt affault, 
or ranſom afterward: This ſhe deliver'd in the moſt bitter 
touch of ſorrow, that e'er I heard virgin exclaim in: 
which I held my duty, ſpeedily to acquaint you withal ; 
ſithence, in the loſs that may happen, it concerns you 
ſomething to know it. | Sears th 
Count. You have diſcharged this honeſtly ; keep it to 
yourſelf : many likelihoods inform'd me of this before, 
which hung ſo tottering in the balance, that I could nei- 


burt“ from the preceding line. Our author perhaps wrote e Though / 
honeſty be a puritan, yet it will do what is enjoined; it will wear the 
ſurplice of humility over che black gown of a big heart.” I will therefore 
obey my miſtreſs, however reluctantly, and go for Helena. Maron. 
* — only vubere gualities were level ;] The meaning may be, where 
qualities only, and nat fortunes or cqnditions, were level. Or perhaps 
only is uſed for except, 5 — that would not extend his might, except 
where two perſons were of equal rank.” MAL. 
_ 2 Diana, no gueen of virgins, ] The firſt two words, which are not 
in the old copy, Were introduced by Mr. Theobald. The compoſi tor, 
it is highly probable, inadvertently omitted them. Her knight,” in 
the next line, is Helena. See Vol. II. p. 300, n. 3. MaALonez. 


: 
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ther believe, nor miſdoubt : Pray you, leave me: ſtall 


this in your boſom, and I thank you for your honeſt care: 
I will ſpeak with you further anon. [Exit Steward. 
. Enter HELENA. _ 4 
Count. Even ſo it was with me, when I was young: 
I we are nature's *, theſe are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our roſe of youth rightly belong; 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born ; 
It is the ſhew and ſeal of nature's truth, 
Where love's ſtrong paſſion is impreſt in youth: 
By our remembrances 5 of days foregone, | 
Such were our faults ;—or then we thought them none . 
Her eye is ſick on't ; I obſerve her now. | 
Hel. What is your pleaſure, madam ? 
Count. You know, Helen, | 
Jam a mother to you. 
Hel. Mine honourable miſtreſs, 
Count. Nay, a mother; 
Why not a mother? When I ſaid, a mother, 
Methought you ſaw a ſerpent : What's in mother, 
That you ſtart at it? I ſay, I am your mother 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwombed mine: *Tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign ſeeds : 


F we are nature's, | The old copy reads If ever we are nature's. 
En 3 STEEVENSe 
The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Marons. | 
3 By our ys roma That is, according to our recollection. So 
we 7 he is old by my reckoning. Jon Ns . : 
4 Such were e or tber we thought them none.] Such were 
the faulty weakneſſes of which I was guilty in my youth, or ſuch at 
leaſt were then my feelings, though perhaps at that period of my life I 
did not think they deſerved the name of faults. Dr. Warburton, with- 
out neceſſity, as it ſeems to me, reads“ O / then we thought them 
none; —and the ſubſequent editors adopted the alteration. MAL ONE. 
| * and choice breeds 5 | 3 2 n 
natiue to us from foreign ſeeds :] And our choice furniſhes 
us with a ſlip . 80 — ſeeds, which we educate 
and treat, as if it were native to us, and ſprung from ourſelves. 
„C . . e HEAT R. 
TIE; ; You 
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You ne'er oppreſs'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreis to you a mother's care !— _ 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood, 
To ſay, I am thy mother ? What's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ©? 
Why ?—that you are my daughter ? 
Hel. That I am not. 5 
Count. I ſay, I am your mother. x 
Hel. Pardon, madam; VVV 
The count Rouſillon cannot be my brother: 
I am from humble, he from honour'd name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 
His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 
He muſt not be my brother. | 

Count. Nor I your mother ? | 

Hel. You are my mother, madam ; Would you were 
(So that my lord, your ſon, were not my brother,) 
Indeed, my mother !—or were you both our mothers, 

I care no more for, than I do for heaven, 

| $01 were not his ſiſter ; Can't no other, : 

But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother *? _ | 
Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law ; 

God ſhield, you mean it not! daughter, and mother, 

So ftrive upon your pulſe; What, pale again? 

6 That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, ; 3 
be many- colour d Iris, rounds thine eye? ] There is ſomething ex- 
quiſitely beautiful in this repreſentation of that ſuffuſion of colours 
which glimmers around the fight when the eye-laſhes are wet with tears, 
The poet hath deſcribed the ſame appearance in his Rape of Lucrece : 

| & And round about her tear-diftained eye, | 
e Blue circles ftream'd like rainbows in the ſky.” HENLEZVYV. 

] wn or were you both our motbers, | x 4 

I care no more for, than I do for beaven, 

So I were not bis fiſter :] There is a deſigned ambiguity : I care no. 
more for, is, I care as much for.— wiſh it equally. FARMER. - 

6 — Can't no other, | 


- 
Li 


But, 1 your daughter be muſt be brother ? The bag 7s 7 
obſcured by che elliptical on. Can be no 750 way, but, if 7 be 
Jer gaugbter, be muſt be my brother? Jonxsox. WSN * 


* 
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My fear hath: catch'd your fondneſs : Now I ſee 
The myſtery of your lonelineſs?, and find 
Your ſalt tears head *. Naw to all ſenſe tis groſs, 
You love my ſon ; invention is aſham'd, | 
Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 
To ſay, thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; 
But tell me then, tis ſo :>for, look, thy cheeks 
Confeſs it, one to the other ; and thine eyes 
See it fo groſly ſhewn in thy behaviours, 
That in their kind they ſpeak it; only fin 
And helliſh obſtinaey tie thy tongue, 
That truth ſhould be ſuſpeRed : Speak, is't ſo ? 
If it beſo, you have wound a goodly clue; 
If it be not, forſwear't: howe er, I charge thee, 
As heaven ſhall work in me for thine avail, 
To tell me truly. | 
Hel. Good madam, pardon me ! 
Caznt. Do you love wo Cj 1 
Hel. Your pardon, noble miſtreſs! 
Count. Love you my ſon ? 
- Hel. Do not you love him, madam ? = 
Count. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note : come, come, diſcloſe 
The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full appeach'd. 


The myſfery of your lonelineſs, ] The old copy readg-leye/ineſr. 
In the firſt folio an u is always uſed where our preſent printers employ a 
vz; in conſequence of which in many places in theſe plays the former 
letter, being accidently reverſed at the preſs, appears as an 2, and vice 
verſa, In the Miſs, of that time « and = are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. 
The preſent correction was made by Mr, Theobald; who has well ſup - 
ported his emendation by a former paſſage, relative to Helena: Alone 
the was, and did communicate her own words to her owa ears.” . 
See Vol. I. p. 292, n. 9. Mallow. EE 
The late Mr. Hall had corrected this, I believe, rightly, - your /ow- 
17 TI'YRWHITT. | | Rs IE 
think Theobald's correction as plauſible, To chooſe ſolitude is 2 
mark of love. STEE&VvaNs, | : . 
1 Your ſalt tears* bead.) The ſource, the fountain of your tears, the 
cauſe of your grief. Joauns0Ne | | 5 
. | pc 4 8 Hel. 
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Hel. Then, I confeſs, | : 
Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I ove —— S 
My friends were poor, but honeft ; ſo's my love: 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not hin,, 
That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 
By any token of preſumptuous ſuit; ox 3065 Ny 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him; 
Yet never know how that deſert ſhould be. 
I know I love in vain, ftrive againſt hope; 
Vet, in this captious and intenible fieve *, 
I ſtill pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to loſe ſtill “: thus, Indian- like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore : 1 
The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, _ 
But knows of him no more. . deareſt madam 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, © 
For loving where you do: but, if yourfelf, 


2 Yet, in this captious and intenible ee, ] By captions, I belfeve, 
Shakſpeare only meant reciþiehr, thpible of reeeiving what js put into 
it; and by intenible, incapable of holding of retaining it. How fre- 
quently he and the other writers of his age confounded the active and 
© paſſive adjectives, has been already more than once obſerved, £5 

The original copy reads —intemible. The cdbrrection was made ift 
the ſecond folio, MAL ONE. TEE 8 | 

Dr. Farmet ſuppoſes capblous to be a contrattion of N As 
violent ones are to be found among our ancient writers. STtevins. 

3 And lack not to loſe fill a] ethaps we ſhould reads 

Am lack not to love l. Tyiwnitt. 5 
I believe /oſe is right. So afterwards, in this ſpeech : 
66, n— who ſtate is fuch, tht it choeſe 
de But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to Joſe.” | | 

Helena means, 1 think, to ſay that, like a perſon who pours Water 
Into a veſfel full of holes, and fil! continues his employment though He 
nde the water alt loft, and the 3 fo, though ſhe finds that 
the waters of her Hove are fill 4%, that her affection is thrown oy 
on an object whom ſhe thinks ſhe never can deſerve, ſhe yer is not d 
rournzat, but perfevetes in her hopeleſs endeavour to accompliſh hee 
wies. The poet evidently alludes to the trite Rory of the daughters 
| of Danaus. MATLONVT. 4 12 M „ ED 44: + 
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' If ever you wiſhe 
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Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous'youth 4, 
Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking, ö 
Wiſh chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian 


Was both herſelf and Loves; O then, give pity 


To her, whoſe ſtate is ſuch, ; that cannot chooſe 

But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe; _ 

'That ſeeks not to find that, her ſearch implies, 

But, riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies. 
Count. Had you not lately an intent, ſpeak truly, 

To go to Paris.. wt „ 
Hel. Madam, I hac. TY 
Count. Wherefore? tell true. DEE 

Hel. I will tell truth; by grace itſelf, I ſwear. 

You know, my father left me ſome preſcriptions 

Of rare and prov'd effects, ſuch as his reading, 

And manifeſt experience, had collected | 

For general ſovereignty ;- and that he will'd me 

In heedfulleſt reſervation to, beſtow them, 


1 


As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were 


More than they were in note ?: amongſt the reſt, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, ſet down, 


Jo cure the deſperate languiſhings, whereof 1 
The king is render'd loſt. | 2 


Count. This was your motive 
For Paris, was it ? ſpeak, _ 


4 Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth, ] LOR LOI 


eonduct in age ſhows or proves that you were no leſs virtuous when 


young. As a fact is proved by citing witneſſes, or examples from 
books, our author with his uſual licence uſes to cite in the ſenſe of ts 
rove. MAL ONE. bers | NE vat ag 
Ss Wiſh chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian | 
Was both ber il and Love 53 I 


Ve 3] i. e. Venus. Helena means to ſay 
that the deity who preſides over chaſtity, and the 
queen of amorous rites, were one and the ſame perſon; or; in other 


Words, if ever you wiſhed for the honeſt and lawful completion of your 
cChaſte deſires. I believe, however, the words were accidentally tranſ- 
poſed at the preſs, and would readj—- 2 Rh: RR 


. 


Love dearly, and wiſh chaſtly, that your Dian &c. _ MarLone. 


5 — notes, whoſe faculties gncluſive were. &c.]. Receipts. in which 


greater wirtues were incloſed than appeared to obſervation. Joux so. 


; 
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Hel. My lord your ſon made me to think of this; 

Elſe Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had, from the converſation of my * = * 
Haply, been abſent then. | 
Count. But think you, Helen, 
If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed * 1 
He would receive it ? He and his phyſicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help hin, 
They, that they cannot help: How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 7 
Embowell'd of their doctrine ?, have left off 
The danger to itſelf? . 
Hel. There's ſomething hints“, 
More than my father's ſkill, which was the greateſt 
Of his profeſſion, that his good receipt | 
Shall, for my legacy, be ſanctified | | 
By the luckieſt ſtars in heaven: and, would your honour | 
But give me leave to try ſucceſs, I'd venture 
The well-loſt life of mine on his grace's cure, | 
By ſuch a day, and hour. 

Count. Doſt thou believe't? TH. 

Hel. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen, thou ſhalt have my lee; and loye, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings | 
To thoſe of mine in court; I'll ſtay at home, 

And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt: 
Be gone to-morrow ; and be ſure of this, 
What I can help thee to, thou ſhalt not miſs. Exeunt. 


7 EmbowelP'd of their doBrine;] 1 i. e. exhauſted of their ſkill. | 

STEEVENS, 

8 There's ſometbing hints—] i. e. (ſays Dr. Warburton,) I have a 

ſecret preſage. The old copy has—ſomething int. This neceflary cor- 

rection was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, MALoNz. | 
9 — into thy attempt :] Thus the old copy. Mr. Steevens propoſed 


” read —unto. Suck, I find, is P ranch of the third folio, 
. ru 


AcT 
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Paris. 4 Room in the King's Palas. 


Flouriſh. Enter King, with young lords raking lrvrur foo 
the Florentine var; BukTrRaM, PAROLLES, and At 
Tendants. ES OL 7 $1093 065 3 OT 

King. Farewel, young. lords, theſe Wärlike principles 

Do not throw ffom you :—and you, my lords, farewel* :— 

Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 

The gift doth ſtretch itſelf as tis receiv'd, _ 

And is, enough for both. © i 
1. Lord. Fis our hope, ſir, 

After well-enter'd ſoldiers, to return 

And find your grace in health, _ 5 
King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my heart _ 

Will not confeſs, he owes'the ala, : En” 

That does my life beſiege. Farewel, young lords; 

Whether I live or die, be you the fons 

Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 
| (Thoſe bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the laſt monarehy,) fee *, that ybu come 


| | . 
TY — and you, ny lords, furt i] It does not any Where appear that 
more than two French lords (beſides Bertram) went to ſerve in Italy; 
and therefore I think the king's ſpeech ſhould be corrected thus: 
e Farewel, young lord; theſe warlike principles 
% Do not throw from you; and you, my lord, farewel:- 
hat follows, ſhews this en es to be neceflary: ;: 
7 08 Share the advice betwixt you; if both” c. TrIWRITT. 
6IvIðId dd 
85 (Theſe *bated, that 3 but 1 F EX 2 WAY 1 | "7D 
be laſt monarchy, ] ſee Fe The ancient geographers have 
tid Italy 25 the hi ber 45 the lower, thie A f Bills being 
a kind of natural line of partition; the fide next the Adriatick was de- 
nominated the bigher Italy, and the other fide the lower: and the two 
ſeas followed the ſame terms of diſtinction, the Adriatick being called 
the upper ſea, and the Tyrrhene or Tuſcan the lower. Now the Sen- 
nones or Senois, with whom the Florentines are here ſuppoſed to be at 
wary inhabited the higher Italy, their chief town being Arminium, 
now Rimini, upon the Adriatick. HAN MER. 


Dr. 
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Not to woo honour, but to wed it ; when 

The braveſt queſtant hrinks, find what you ſeek, 

That fame may cry you loud: I ſay, farewel. 
2. Lord. Health, at your bidding, ſerve your majeſty ! 
King. Thoſe girls of Italy, take heed of them ; 

They ſay, our French lack language to deny, 

If they demand : beware of being captives, 

Before you ſerve 3. 

Both. Our hearts receive your warnings. 

King. Farewel.—Come hither to me. | 
CEE [The King retires to a couch, 

1. Lord. O my ſweet lord, that you will ſtay behind us! 

Par. Tis not his fault; the ſpark—. 

2. Lord. O, tis brave wars | \ 

Par. Moft admirable : I have ſeen thoſe wars. 

Ber. I am commanded here, and kept a coil with; 

Too young,”and the next year, and tis too early. 
Par. An thy mind ſtand to it, boy, teal away bravely. 
Ber. I ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 

Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, | 

Till honour be bought up, and no {word worn, 


Dr. Warburton's obſervation is learned, but rather too ſubtle ;. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's alteration [Thoſe baftards that inherit, &c.] is 
merely arbitrary. The paſſage is confeſſedly obſcure, and therefore I 
may offer another explanation. I am of opinion that the epithet higher 
is to be underſtood of fituation rather than of dignity. The ſenſe may 
then be this: Let upper Italy, where you are to exerciſe your valour, 
ſee that you come to gain bonour, ts the abatement, that is, to the diſgrace 
and depreſſion of thoſe that have now loſt their ancient military fame, 
and inberit but the fall of the laſt monarchy. To abate is uſed by Shak- 
ſpeare in the original ſenſe of abatre, to depreſs, to fink, to dejef?, to 
ſubdue. So, in Cariolanus : Las moſt abated captives.” The word has 
{till the ſame meaning in the language of the law. Joxns0N-. : 

Both Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton underſtood by the words 
thoſe that inberit but the fall of the laft monarcby, the ſeveral cities and 
petty ſtates of Italy which aroſe out of the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
the laſt of the four great monarchies of the world. In this Dr. Johnſon 
ſeems to have concurred with them, differing fram them only in the 
explanation of the word abated. Dr. Warburton's note I have not pre- 
ſerved, for the reaſon affigned by Dr. Johnſon. MaLox E 

Before you ſerve.] The word ſerve is equivocal; the ſenſe is, Be 
not captives before you ſerve in the war. Be not captives before yop are 
ſoldiers. JonnsoN, 1 | 
Vor. HI. Cc But. 
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But one to dance with*! By heaven, I'll ſteal away. 
1. Lord, There's honour in the theft. | 
Par. Commit it, count. — 
2. Lord. I am your acceſſary; and fo farewel. | 
Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body 5. 
I. Lord. Farewel, captain. | | | 
2. Lord. Sweet monſieur Parolles ! 
Par. Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin. Good 
ſparks and luſtrous, a word, good metals :—You ſhall 
nd in the regiment of the Spinii, one captain Spurio, 
with his cicatrice , an emblem of war, here on his ſini- 
ſter cheek ; it was this very ſword entrench'd it: ſay to 
him, I live; and obſerve his reports for me. 
2. Lord. We ſhall, noble captain. - 
Par. Mars dote on you for his novices ! [ Exeunt Lords. 


1 
= 


What will you do? 


Ber. Stay ; the king— | [ ſzeing him riſe. 
Par. Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble lords ; 
you have reſtrain'd yourſelf within the liſt of too cold an 
adieu: be more expreſſive to them; for they wear them- 

ſelves in the cap of the time, there do muſter true gait ?, 
1 | cat, 


and no ſavord worn, 


4 | F | 
But one to dance with !] It ſhould be remembered that in Shak. 


'ſpeare's time it was uſual for gentlemen to dance with ſwords on. - Our 


author, who gave to all countries the manners of his own, has again 


alluded to this ancient cuſtom in Antony and Cleopatra: 


40 He, at Philippi, kept 
« His ſword, even like a dancer,” 
See Mr. Steevens's note there. MALonrx. | 
S I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body.] We two growing 
together, and having, as it were, but one body, (“ like to a double cherry, 
ſeeming parted,” ) our parting is a tortured body; i. e. cannot be effected 
but by a diſruption of limbs which are now common to both. MALONE. 
I read thus: — Our parting is the parting of a tortured body, Our part- 
ing is as the diſruption of limbs torn from each other. Repetition of a 
word is often the cauſe of miſtakes : the eye glances on the wrong word, 


and the intermediate part of the ſentence is omitted. Jon xsoN. 


So, in X. Henry VIII. Act II. ſc. iii: 
ce it is a ſufferance, panging 
4 As ſoul and body's ſevering.” STEEVENS. . 
6 — with 51 cicatrice,] The old copy reads —his cicatrice eich. 
Mr. Theobald reſtored the words to their proper order. MALoNE. - 
7 tbey wear themſelves in the cap of the time, there do muſter 
true gait, &c,] To wear themſelves in the cap of the time, fignifies - 


ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 837 
eat, ſpeak, and move under the influence of the moſt 
receiv'd ſtar; and though the devil lead the meaſure *, 
ſuch are to be follow'd: after them, and take a more 
dilated farewel. _ 33 0 9 8 

Ber. And I will do ſo. : | | 

Par. Worthy fellows ; and like to prove moſt ſinewy 
ſword-men. | [Exeunt BR R. and PAR. 
| Enter Larev. : 

Laf. Pardon, my lord, [neeling.] for me and for my 

.. tidings. _ N 

King. I'Il fee thee to ſtand up. | 

Laf. Then here's a man | 
Stands, that has brought his pardon. I would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to aſk me mercy; and 

That, at my bidding, you could ſo ſtand up. 
Ling. I would I had; fo I had broke thy pate, 
And aſk*d thee mercy for't. | 

Laf. Good faith, acroſs? : „ 
But, my good lord, tis thus; Will you be cur'd 
Of your infirmity ? : 

King. No. | 

Laf. O, will you eat | 

o grapes, my royal fox? yes, but you will, 

My noble grapes, an if my royal fon 
Could reach them“: I have ſeen a medicine * 
That's able to breathe life into a ſtone ; 


be the foremoſt in the faſhion : the figurative alluſion is to the gallan- 
try then in vogue, of wearing jewels, flowers, and their miſtreſs's fa- 
vours in their caps. WarBURTON  _ | 

Perhaps this paſſage might be read thus :—They do muſter with the 
true gait, that is, they have the true military ſtep. Every man has 
obſerved ſomething petuliar in the ſtrut of a ſoldier. JonnsoN. 

lead the meaſure,] See Vol. II. p. 225, n. 5. MALONE. 

2 — brought—] Some modern editions read —-bongbr. MAL ONE. 

9 - acroſs : ] Mr. Davies with ſame probability ſuppoſes the meaning 
to bez With all my heart, fir ; though you had broken my head acroſs; 
and ſupports his idea by a paſſage in Twelfth Night : e He has broke my 
head acroſs, and given fir Toby a bloody coxcomb too. MALONE. 

D yes, but you will, | 

_ noble grapes, &c.] You will eat, ſays Lafeu, no grapes. Yes, but 

you will eat ſuch noble grapes as I bring you, if you could reach them. Jon x as. 

% = medicine] is here put for a ſbe phyſician. Hax MER. 


E | Quicken 
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nicken a rock, and make you dance canary * 
ith ſprightly fire and motion; whoſe ſimple touch 

Ts paints to araiſe king Pepin, nay, 

To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 

And write * to her a love-line. | | 
King. What her is this? EL, 

Taf. Why, doctor ſhe: My lord, there's one arriv'd, 

If you will ſee her, — now, by my faith and honour, 

If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 

In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke | 

With one, that, in her ſex, her years, profeſſion 3, 

Wiſdom, and conſtancy, hath amaz*d me more 

Than I dare blame my weakneſs “: Will you ſee her, 

(For that is her demand,) and know her buſineſs? 

That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, | 

Bring in the admiration ; that we with thee 

May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 

By wond' ring how thou took'ſ it. | 
Laf. Nay, I'll fit you, 

And not be all day neither. + [Exit Lafey. 
King. Thus he his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. 


| Re-enter Lar EU with HELENA. 


Laf. Nay, come your ways. | 
King. This haſte hath wings indeed. 
Laf. Nay, come your ways; 
This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him: 
A traitor you do look like ; but ſuch traitors 


2 — dance — A ſpecies of dance formerly in uſe, Marl odr. 
* And write—] 1 believe a line preceding this has been loſt, 
; ofeſſion,] By profeſſion is meant be egos of 
3 ber years, profeſſion,] By pro is meant ber tion o 
tde end ee of her OP 3 
4 Than ] dare blame my weakneſs :] This is one of Shakſpeare's per- 
plexed expreflions. To acknowledge how much ſhe has aſtoniſhed me, 
would be to acknowledge a weakneſs; and this I have not the confidence 
to do. 'STEEVENS» | ; = 
Lafeu's meaning appears to me to be this : — That the amazement 
the excited in him was ſo great, that he could not impute it merely to 
his own weakneſs, but to the wonderful qualities of the object that oc · 
cafioned it. MaseN. . : EDS: e 
| That 


- 
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His majeſty ſeldom fears: I am Creſſid's uncles, 

That dare leave two together; fare you well. [ Exit. 
King. Now, fair one, does your buſineſs follow us? 
Hel. Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon was 

My father ; in what he did profeſs, well found. 

King. I knew him. e 
Hel. The rather will I ſpare my praiſes towards him; 

Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death 

Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 255 

Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 

And of his old experience the only darling, 

He bad me ſtore up, as a triple eye“, 

Safer than mine own two, more dear; I have ſo: 

And, hearing your high majeſty is touch'd 

With that malignant cauſe wherein the honour 

Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power, 

I come to tender it, and my appliance, 

With all bound humbleneſs. 

King. We thank you, maiden ; 

But may not be ſo credulous of cure, — ; 

When our moſt learned doQors leave us; and 

The congregated college have concluded, 

That labouring art can never ranſom nature 

From her inaidable eſtate, -I ſay we muſt not 

So ſtain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 

To proſtitute our paſt-cure malady 

To empiricks ; or to difſever fo 

Our great ſelf and our credit, to eſteem 2 
A ſenſeleſs help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 

Hel. My duty then ſhall pay me for my pains ; 

Iwill no more enforce mine office on you; 

Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts. 

A'modeſt one, to bear me back again. 1 
King. I cannot give thee leſs, to be call'd grateful: 

Thou thought'ſt to help me; and ſuch thanks I give, 

As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live: © 

But, what at full I know, thou know'f no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. | 
5 — Crefſid's uncle,] I am like Pandarus. See Troilus and Creffida. 

e Jon Ns. 
5 am @ triple eye, ] i. e. a third eye. STEEVENSo 


C 3 | Hel. 
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the poſſibility of them. STEEvENs. 
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Hel. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 
Since you ſet up your reſt *gainſt remedy : 
He that of greateſt works is finiſher, 


Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter: __ 
So holy writ in babes bath judgment ſhown, 


When judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 


From ſimple ſources ; and great ſeas have dry'd, 


When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd 7. 

Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 

Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits, 

Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt ſitss. 
King. I muſt not hear thee ; fare thee well, kind maid ; 

Thy pains, not us d, muſt by thyſelf be paid: 

Proffers, not took, _ thanks for their reward. 
Hel. Inſpired merit ſo by breath is barr'd: 

It is not ſo with him that all things knows, 

As tis with us that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows: , 

But moſt it is preſumption in us, when 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. 

Dear fir, to my endeavours give conſent; © 

Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 


J am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 


Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim; 

But know I think, and think I know moſt fure, 
My art is not paſt you nor you paſt cure. 
King. Art thou ſo confident ? Within what ſpace 
Hop'ſt thou my cure ? | 


© Hel. The greateſt grace lending grace“, 


Ere twice the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 


7 When mirgeles bave by the greateſt been deny'd. | 1 e. miracles have 


continued to happen, while the wiſeſt men have been writing againſt 
8 — and deſpair moſt ſits.] The old copy reads—ſhifts. The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Pope. Marons. © * © 
9 Myſelf Fan the level of mine aim; ] I am not an impoſtor that 
roclaim one thing and deſign another, that proclaim à cure and aim at 
a fraud; I think what I ſpeak.  Jonnson. „ 
: The greateſt grace lending grace, ] I ſhould have thought the repe- 


|  .tition of grace ty have been ſuperfluous, if the grace of ace had not 
occurred in the ſpecch with which the trigedy of Macbet 


concludes. 
+ STEEBVENS. 


Ere 
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Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 5 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench' d his ſleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs g 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs; h 
What is infirm from your ſound parts f 1 
Health ſhall live free, and fickneſs freely die. 
King. Upon thy certainty and confidence, 
What dar'ſt thou venture. 7 | 
Hel, Tax of . 8 bs 
A ſtrumpet's boldneſs; a divulged ſhame, — | 
Traduc'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwiſe z| no worſe of worſt extended, 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended. 
* — his ſleepy lamp ;] Old Copy ber ſleepy lamp. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. ALONEs | + 4 1 1 
2 Tax of impudence, | 


* 


: * 


A flrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged dnt of I xvould bear (ſays 


the) the tax of impudence, which is the denotement of a ſtrumpet , would 
endure a ſhame reſulting from my failure in vbat I have undertaken, and 


thence become, the ſubje of odicus ballads ; let my maiden reputation be 


other<viſe Branded; and, no worſe of worſt extended, i. e. provided 
notbing worſe is offered to me, (meaning violation) let my life be ended 
with the worſt of tortures. The poet for the ſake of rhime has obſcured 
the ſenſe of the paſſage. The 4vorſt that can befal a woman, being en- 


tended te me, ſeems to be the meaning of the laſt line. STEZEVENS. 
Tax of impudence, that is, to be charged with having the boldneſs of 


_ ſtrumpet: a divulged ſoame'; i. e. to be traduced by odious bal- 


* 


lads :—my maiden's name ſeared otherwiſe; i. e. to be ſtigmatized as a 


proſtitute : no worſe.of .wworſs. extended; i. e. to be ſo deſamed that 
nothing ſeverer can be ſaid againſt thoſe who are moſt publickly report- 


ed to be infamous. Shakſpeare has uſed the word ſear and extended in 


the Vinter's Tale, both in the ſame ſenſe as above: 
„ for calumny will for ah | 
4 Virtue itſelf!“ _ pe . * 
And © The report of her is extended more than can be thought,” HEN. 
The old copy reads, not 30, but ne, probably an error for nay, or the. 
I would wiſh to read and point the latter part of the paſſage thus: 
— my maiden's name. \ | OOO 
Sear d otberwiſe; nay, worſt o OY extended 


With vileſt torture, let my life be ended. 


j. e. Let me be otherwiſe branded j—and (what is the wr of worſt, 


the conſummation of miſery,) my body being extended on the rack by 

_ the moſt cruel torture, let my life pay the forfeit of my preſumption, 
So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1 594: Im Ka 3 5 
«© — the Ke worſt,of ills.”, | 1 

No was introduced by the editor of the ſecond folio, MAtonrs. 


You, III. | C C 4 King, 


———U— — — 
9 


— 
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King. Methinks, i in thee ſome bleſſed Piri 448 ; 
His powerful ſound, Within an organ weak 3: 

And * impoſſibility would fla 

In common ſenſe, fenfe faves another way +, 

Thy life is dear; for All, that life can rate 

Worth name of Erez in hee hath eſtimate 5 ; 

Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courape; virtues, 1 

That happineſs and prime can Happ) 1 
Thou this to hazard, needs muſt Ir | 
Skill infinite, or monſtrous Sepeiete“ 


Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick T will 877 

That miniſters thine own death, if I Ae. e 
Hel. If L break time, or flinck in 2585. e 

Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die; 1 


3 Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſeirit doth ſpan, 8 

— oo 8 ſound, within an or gan e Loans, 4 15 Joan, 
in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to be repeat 0 in the Lotion 

bf the ſecond, thus? 

Hui powerful found ſpeaks within @ weak organ. Hark. 

4 And foes impoſſibility would fl, a 5 
I. common ſenſe, enje ſaves 2 er way. ] i. e. And that which, 
if I trufted to thy reaſon, F mould think 5 ble, I yet, perceiving 
; 15. hs actuated by fome bleſſed ſpirit, think thee capable of effect- 
gp ALONE. : 
8 ih thee bath abr; May be tounited among the zifts enjoy 
ed by thee. JouNnsoN, 
virtue, a 5 — word was fupplied by Dr. Warburton to complete 
Rr ee 20h'Þ ul kaſo 
7 That bappineſs and prime can call ;] By prime Dr. fohnſon 
| underſtands 5 — the 1] — or 2 1 fe, 2 But 15 ” ſays 
Mr, Tyrwhitt, « does that ftetpreratioh Fatt with the context? You 
bave all that is wparth'tbe name of life ; Youth, brauty, Ge. all, That 
happineſs and youth can happy call.” 

I think, with Pr. Johnſon, that rime 75 here uſed 4s a ſubſtan- 
tive, but that it means, that ſprigt ty vis our Which ufually accom- 
phe us in the prime of life. 80, in Wees E ales, tranflated 

Florio, 1603, B. II. c. 6: Many things ſeeme greater by ima- 
. than by effect. I have paſſed over à good part of my age in 
found and perfect health. 1 ſay, not . ſound, but blithe and wan- 
tonly-luſtful. That Rate, full of lyſt, of prime and mitth, made me 
deeme the conſideration of ſickneſſes ſo yrkſome, that when I came to 
the experience of them, I have found their fits but weak.“ Maron - 

— in property] In property ſeems to be here uſed, with much laxity, 
Mes the due per formance. In a ſubſequerit paſſage it ſeems to mean 
either a thing poſſeſſed, or a ſubject diſcriminated by peculiar qualities: 

© The by the th by what it is ſhould go, 
«© Not by the title.)“ MATLOox E. 


* „ And 
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And well deſerv'd : Not helping, death's my fee; | 
But, if I help, what do you promiſe me ? 
King. Make thy demand. 
Hel. But will you make it oven ? 
King. Ay, by my ſcepter, and my hopes of heavens. 
Hel. Then ſhalt thou give me, with thy kingly hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command: 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To chooſe from forth the royal blood of France; 
My low and humble name to propagate | 
With any branch or image of thy ſtate “: 
But ſuch a one, thy vaſſal, whom I know 
Is free for me to aſk, thee to beſtow. 
King. Here is my hand; the premiſes obſerv'd, 
Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerv'd : 
So make the choice of thy own time; for I, 
Thy reſolv'd patient, on thee ſtill rely. 
More ſhould I queſtion thee, and more I muſt; 
Though, more to know, could not be more to truſt; 
From whence thou cam'ſt, how tended on, But reſt 
Unqueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleſt.— 
Give me ſome help here, ho If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed ſhall match thy deed. 122 


SCENE II. 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Count”s Palace. 


Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


Count. Come on, fir; I ſhall now put you to the high 
of your breeding. 


* 


9 and my hopes of heaven. ] The correction of the old copy, which 
reads Help inſtead of Bea ven, was made by Dr. Thirlby. The rhime- 
fully ſupports the change. M ToNE. 

t With any branch or image of thy fate;) Image may mean any re- 
preſentation of thine ; i, e. any one who reſembles you as being related 
to your family, or as a prince reflects any part of your ſtate and ma- 
Jeſty. STEEVENSs 

Our author again uſes the word image in the ſame ſenſe as here, in 
his Rape of Lucrece: 

O, from thy cheeks my 3 chou haſt torn.” MALoNt. 


Clown. | 
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Clown. I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and lowly taught: 
I know my buſineſs is but to the court. 

Count. To the court! why, what place make you ſpecial, 
when you put off that withſuch contempt? But to the court | 

Clown. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any 
manners, he may eaſily put it off at court : he that cannot 
make a leg, put off's cap, kiſs his hand, and ſay nothing, 
has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap ; and, indeed, ſuch a 
fellow, to ſay preciſely, were not for the court : but, for 
me, I have an anſwer will ſerve all men. 

Count. Marry, that's a bountiful anſwer, that fits all 


queſtions. | 
Clown, It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks *; 


the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn buttock, 


or any buttoek. 
Count, Will your anſwer ſerve fit to all queſtions ? 
Clown. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attor- 
ney, 'as your French crown for your taffaty punk, as 
'Tib's raſh for Tom's | fore-finger *, as a pancake for 


2 It is like a barber's chair, &c. ] This expreſſion is proverbial. See 
Ray's Proverbs. So, in More fooliſh yet, by R. S. a Collection of 
Epigrams, quarto, 1610: 

c. Moreover ſatten ſutes he doth compare 

& Unto the ſervice of a barber's chayre z 

& As fit for every Jacke and journeyman, 

4c As for a knight or worthy gentleman,” STEEvENs. 

3  Tib's ruſh for Tom's fore-fnger, ] An anonymous writer, with 
ſome probability, ſuppoſes that this is one of thoſe covert alluſions in 
which Shakſpeare frequently indulges himſelf, The following lines of 
Cleiveland on an Hermaphrodite ſeem to countenance the ſuppoſition ; 
4c Nay, thoſe which modeſty can mean, 

4 But dare not ſpeak, are Epicene. 
ce That gameſter needs muſt overcome, 
81 6 That can play both with Tib and Tom.” 

Sir John Hawkins conceives, the alluſion is to the ancient practice 
of marrying with a ruſb ring. He would therefore read“ as Tom's 
ruſh for Tib's fore-finger But if this were the author's meaning, it 
would be neceſſary to alter ſtill farther, and to read As Tom's ruſh 
for Tib's fourth finger. MAL ONE. : 

Sir fohn Hawkins's alteration is unneceſſary. It was the practice 
in former times for the woman to give the man a ring as well as for 
the man to give her one. So, in the laſt ſcene of Twelfth Night, the 
prieſt giving an account. of Olivia's marriage, ſays, it was 
e Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
& Strengthen'd by enterchangement of your rings.” Mason. 
| ; Shrove- 


7 
* 
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Shrove-tueſday, a morris for May-day, as the nail to his 
hole, the cuckold to his horn, as a ſcolding quean to a 
wen knave, as the nun's lip to the friar's mouth; 
nay, as the pudding to his ſkin. | 
Count. Have you, I ſay, an anſwer of ſuch fitneſs for 
all queſtions ? ET | 

Clown. From below your duke, to. beneath your con- 
ſtable, it will fit any queſtion. | 

Count. It muſt be an anſwer of moſt monſtrous ſize, that 
muſt fit all demands. W 

Clown. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learn- 
ed ſhould ſpeak truth of it : here it is, and all that belongs 
to't: Aſk me, if I am a courtier ; it ſhall do you no harm 
to learn. | | 

Count. To be young again!“, if we could: —I will be a 
fool in queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer by your anſwer. 
I pray you, fir, are you a courtier ? > 

Cloaun. O Lord, fir 5,—There's a ſimple putting off. 
more, more, a hundred of them. 3s | 

Count. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that loves you. 

Cloaun. O Lord, fir, Thick, thick, ſpare not me. 

Count. I think, ſir, you can eat none of this homely 
meat. | | / | 
Clown. O Lord, fir, —Nay, put me to't, I warrant you. 

Count. You were lately whip'd, fir, as I think, 

Clown. O Lord, fir, —Spare not me. : 

Count. Do you cry, O Lord, fir, at your whipping, and 
ſpare not me? Indeed, your O Lord fir, is very ſequent to 
your whipping ; you would anſwer very well to a whip- 
ping, if you were but bound to't. | „ | 

Clown. I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, in my—O 


4 To be young again,] The lady cenſures her own levity in trifling 

with her eſter . ridiculous Ata to return back to youth. 
: 5 5 1 9 89 OHNSONe 
5 O Lord, fir,] A ridicule on that fooliſh expletive of ſpeech then in 
vogue at court, WARBURTON. ; 

Thus Clove and Orange, in Every Man out of his Humour: 

. You conceive me, fir ?”— O Lord, 8 a 

Cleiveland, in one of his ſongs, makes his gentleman, 


© & "Anſwer, O Tord, fir! and talk ploy-book oaths,” Fannzne 
| | 1 Lord, 
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Lord, fir: I ſee, things may ſerve long, but not ſerye 
ever. 

Count. I play the noble houſewife with the time, to en- 

tertain it ſo merrily with a fool. 
Cboaun. O Lord, fir,—Why, there't ſerves well again, 

Count. An end, ir, to your buſineſs : Give Helen this, 
And urge her to a preſent anſwer back: | 
Commend me to my kinſmen, and my ſon; 

This is not much. | 

Clown. Not much commendation to them. 

Count. Not much employment tor you: You underſtand 
me:? 
Clown, Moſt fruitfully; I am there before my legs. 

C ount. Haſte you again. [Sxeunt Seevrs!! , 


SCEN E III. 
1 A Room in the King's Palace. | 


Sher BzRTRAM, Larzu, and PAROLLES. 


Laf. They ſay, miracles are paſt; and we have out 
philoſophical perſons, to make modern © and familiar 
things, ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Hence is it, that 
we make trifles of terrors ; enſconcing ourſelves into 
ſeeming knowledge, when we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves to 
an unknown fear. 

Par. Why, 'tis the rareſt argument of r chat 
hath ſhot out in our later times. 
Bier. And ſo tis. N 

Taf. To be relinquiſh'd of the artiſts, — 

Fer, 80 1 ſay; 3 both of Galen and Paracelſus*. 1 / 

af. 


62 . i. e. common, ordinary. So, in As you like it: 
cc Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances.” 
Again, f in another play: and with her modern grace. MALONE, 

1 =— unknown fear.) Fear is here the object of fear. Jonxsox. 

8 — of Calen and ee 155 As the whole merriment of this ſcene 
confiſts in the pretenſions of Parolles to knowledge and ſentiments which 
he has not, I believe here are two paſſages in which the words and ſenſe 
are beſtowed u *. him by the copies, which the author gave to Lafeus 

1 read this paſſage thus: | 1 
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La,. Of all the learned and authentick fellows ?,— . . 
Par. Right, ſo I ſay. | Y 


Laf. That gave him out incurable, 

Par. Why, there tis; ſo ſay I too. 

Laf. Not to be help'd,— _ 45 

Par. Right; as twere, a man aſſur'd of an — 

Laf. Uncertain life, and ſure death. 

Par. Juſt, you ſay well; ſo would I have ſaid, 

Laf. I may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the world. 

Par. It is, indeed: if you will have it in ſhewing *, 
you ſhall read it in,. What do you call there ?— 

Laf. A ſhewing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor“. 

Par. That's it Iwould have ſaid ; the very ſame. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not luſtier 3 : fore me 1 
ſpeak in reſpe&t— _ | 

Par. Nay, tis ftrange, tis very ſtrange, that is the 
brief and the tedious of it; and he is of a moſt facinoraus 
ſpirit*, that will not acknowledge it to be the— 

Laf. Very hand of heaven. 


Laf. To be relinguiſbed of the artiſt 

Par, So I ſay. 

Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelſus, of all the learned and authentick 

ellocos | 

Par. Right, ſo I ſay. Jonnson. _ 

9 - authentick fel/owws,] The phraſe of the diploma is, authentic? 
licentiatus. Mus RAR. | 

1 Par. It is indeed: if you will have it in ſhewing, 8&c.] We ſhould 
read, I think: It is, indeed, if you will have it @ ſhewing--you ſhall 
read it in what do you call there” TyYVIRWII TT. , 

2 A ſhewing of a heavenly effe# 8&c.] The title of ſome pamphlet 

here ridiculed, ERS ELON? 1 By dolpb | 2 

3 „ your dolphin is not luftier : lolpbin, is meant aus 
able heir a 1 and bos of the fas.» of France, His title 
is ſo tranſlated in all the old books, STEEVENS. 

What Mr. Steevens obſerves is certainly true; and yet the additional 
word your induces me to think, that by dolphin, in the paſſage before us, 
the fiſh ſo called was meant. Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

4c ———— his delights | | 
c Were dolphin-like ; they ſhew'd bis back 
«© Above the element he liv'd in.” 8 
Lafeu, who is an old courtier, if he had meant the king's ſon, would 
ſurely have ſaĩd t be Dolphin. I uſe the old ſpelling. MAL omE. 
* — facinorous ſpirit,] Facinorous is wicked. STEEVENS» 


Par. 


* 
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Par. Ay, ſo I ſay. oo | 

Laf. In a moſt weak— 

Par. And debile miniſters, great power, great tran- 
ſcendence: which ſhould, indeed, give us a farther uſe 
to be made, than alone the recovery of the king, as to 
Dems) oe 26 | F 

Laf. Generally thankful. | 

Enter King, HeLEena, and Attendants, 

Par. I would have ſaid it ; you ſay well: Here comes 

the king. Fs | 

La. Luſtick, as the Dutchman ſays : I'11like a maid 
the better, whilſt I have a tooth in my head: Why, he's 
able to lead her a corranto. N 
Par. Mort au Vinaigre ! Is not this Helen ? 

Laf. Fore God, I think ſo. . 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in court— 

85 Tel Exit an Attendant. 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's fide; _. 
And with this healthful hand, whoſe baniſh'd ſenſe 
Thou haft repeal'd, a ſecond time receive 
The confirmation of my promis' d gift, 
Which but attends thy naming. | 
15 Enter ſeveral Lords. 
Fair maid, ſend forth thine eye: this youthful parcel 
Of noble bachelors ſtand at my beſtowing, 


S And debile miniſter, &c.] I believe Parolles has again uſurped 
words and ſenſe to which he has no right; and I read this paſſage thus : 

k Laf. In a moſt weak and debile miniſter, great power, great tranſcend» 
ence 3 which ſhould, indeed, give us a farther uſe to be made than the 
mere recovery of the king. | | | | 

Par. As to be— © 
Laf, Generally thankful. Jonnson. | 
When the parts are written out for players, the names of the charac- 
ters which they are to repreſent are never ſet down ; but only the laſt 
words of the preceding ſpeech which belongs to their partner in the 
ſcene. If the plays of Shakſpeare were printed (as there is good reaſon 
to ſuſpect) from theſe piece-meal tranſcripts, how eaſily may the miſtake 
be accounted for, which D& Johnſon has judiciouſly ſtrove to remedy ? 
; | STEEVENSe 
© Luftick, as the Dutchman ſays :] Luſtigh is the Dutch word for 
luſty, chearful, pleaſant, SrEEVENS. 1 | | 
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O'er whom both ſovereign power and father's voice 
I have to uſe: thy frank election make; | 
Thou haſt power to chooſe, and they none to forſake. 
Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſtreſs 
Fall, when love pleaſe !—marry, to each, but one“! 
Laf. I'd give bay Curtal*, and his furniture, | 
My mouth no more were broken“ than theſe boys“, 
And writ as little beard. / | 
Ling. Peruſe them well: 3 
Not one of thoſe, but had a noble father. 


Hel. Gentlemen, | 
Heaven hath, through me, reſtor'd the king to health, 
All. We underſtand it, and thank heaven for you. 
Hel. Jam a ſimple maid ; and therein wealthieſt, 
That, I proteſt, I ſimply am a maid :— 
Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already: 
The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 
We bluſh, that thou ſhould*ft chooſe ; but, be refusd, 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever ; | 
Well ne er come there again. 
| King. 
7 == to each, but one!] The words but one do not mean one only, but, 
except one. Helena wiſhes a fair and virtuous miſtreſs to each of the 
young lords who were preſent, one only excepred ; and the perſon ex- 
cepted, is Bertram, whole miſtreſs ſhe hoped ſhe herſelf ſhould be. 
I | Mason. 
8 — bay Curtal,] i. e. a bay, dock'd horſe. 8STEEV ENS. 
9 My mouth no more were broken] A broken mouth is a mouth 
which has loſt part of its teeth. 23 | 
1 We bluſh, that thou ſhould'ſt chooſe 3 but, be refus'd, 
. W the white death &c.] In the original copy theſe lines are point- 
e us: 8 a 
We bluſh that thou ſhould' ſt chooſe, but be refus'd ; 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek tor ever; &c. 
This punctuation has been adopted in all the ſubſequent editions. The 
Preſent regulation of the text appears to me to afford a much clearer - 
ſenſe, «© My bluſhes, (ſays Helen) thus whiſper me. We bluſh that 
thou ſhould'ſ have the nomination of thy huſband. However, chooſe 
him at thy peril, But, if thou be refuſed, let thy cheeks be for ever 
pale; we will never reviſit them again. | 
The bluſhes, which are here perſonified; could not be ſuppoſed to 
| know that Helena would be refuſed, as, according to the former punc- 
tuation, they appear to do; and, even if the poet had meant this, he 
would ſurely have written and be refuſed,” not but be refuſed.” 
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King. Make choice; and, fee, F 
Who ſhuns thy love, ſhuns all his love in me. 

Hel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do fl 
And to — erial Love, that god moſt ior 
_ my fighs ſtream.—Sir, will you hear my ſuit ? 

. And grant it. | 

Hil, Thanks, Ar; all the reſt is mute . | 

 Laf. I had rather be in this choice, than throw ames- 

ace * for my life. 

Hel. The honour, fir, that flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I ſpeak, too threatningly replies: © 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that ſo wiſhes, and her humble love! - 7 

2. Lord. No better, if you pleaſe. . 267%, os 

Hel. My wiſh receive, 
Which great love grant ! and ſo I take my 2s 

Laf. Do all they deny her?? An they were ſons of 
mine, I'd have tan whipt; or I would ſend them to the 
Turk, to make eunuchs of. 

Hel. Be eat afraid [to Lord.] that I your hand ſhould 

5 take; 

vn never do you wrong for your own ſake: 
Blefling upon your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! | 

Loaf. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none have her: 
ſure, they are baftards to the Engliſh; the French ne'er 
got them. | 


Hel. You are too. young, too happy, and too good, 


Be refus'd means the ſame as—< thou being refuſed,” —or, « he 
thou refuſed.” Maronz. 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever, ] The bite death is 


the chlorofs, Jounsox. 


3 —all the reſt is mute. ] i. e. I have no more to ſay to you. So 


Hamlet: 25e reft is flence,” STEVENS. 


| 4 - ames-ace—] i. e. "the loweſt chance of the dice. STEEVENS- 

5 Do all they deny her ? None of them have yet denied ber, or deny 
her afterwards but Bertram. The ſcene muſt be. ſo regulated that 
Lafeu and Parolles talk at à diſtance, where they may ſee what paſſes \ 
between Helena and the lords, but not hear it, ſo 1910 they kpow not 


W . | | 
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Z Tec o make yourſelf a ſon out of my blood. 


+ Lon Fair one, I think not ſo. 
There's one grape yet“, I am ſure, thy father 

1 wine. But if thou be*ſ not an aſs, Iam a youth 
of fourteen ; I have known thee already. | 

Hel. I dare not ſay, I take you; [zo Ber. ] but I give 
Me, and my ſervice, ever whilſt I live, 
Into your guiding power. This is the man. 

King. 8 then, young Bertram , take her, ſhe's thy 

wife. 

Ber. My wife, my liege? I hall beſeech your highneſs, 
In ſuch a uſineſs give me leave to uſe 
The help of mine own eyes. | 

King. Know'ſt thou not, Bertram, 
What ſhe has done for me? OE 
Ber. Yes, my good lord; 3 
But never hope to know why L. Would: 1 her, 

King. 1 N know t, the has rais'd me from my fckly 

: e 

Ber. But follows | it, my mig to bring me down 
Muſt anſwer for your raiſing? I know her. well; 
She had her breeding at my father's charge: | 
A poor phyſician's daughter my wife !—Diſdain | 
Rather corrupt me ever!? 

King. Tis only title 7 thou diſdain'ſt in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, - 
Of colour, weight, and heat *, J pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 
In differences ſo mighty: If ſhe be 
All that is virtuous, (ſave what thou diſlik'ſt, 
A poor phyſician's daughter, ) thou diſlik ſt 

Of virtue for the name: but do not ſo: 


6 There's one et, &c. "ol Lafeu bation; upon the ſuppoſition. 
that the lady grapes ſed, «Tow d the young leres as boys of ice, 
throwing his eyes. on Bertram who e cries out, There is one _ 
yet into whom bis father put good blood ; but I have known the * 

_ enough to know thee for an aſs.. Joun $ON. | 
4 7 Tis only title.] i. e. the want of title. 'Maronz. 2 8 

3 Of colour, weight, and beat, ] That is is, e are of the Jon 


5 * 1 &c. 8 Maron. 


l 
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From loweſt place when virtuous things ® proceed, 
The place is dignify'd by the doer's deed : 
Where great additions {well *, and virtue none, 
It is a dropſied honour : good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileneſs is ſ0* : 

The property by what it is ſhould go. 

Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair; 

In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir *; © 
And theſe breed honour : that is honour's ſcorn, 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born ?, 

And is not like the fire : Honours thrive +, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a ſlave, 
Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave, 

A lying trophy ; and as oft is dumb, 

Where duſt, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honour*'d bones indeed. What ſhould be ſaid? 
If thou canſt like this creature as a maid, | 

I can create the reſt : virtue, and ſhe, 


Is her own dower; honour, and wealth, from me. 


9 — when wirtuous things] The old copy has —wwbence. Dr. 
Thirlby corrected it. Maro. | | 
* Where great additions ſwell] Additions are the titles and deſcrip- 
tions by which men are diſtinguiſhed from each other. MaLone. 
good alone 171 
Is goed, without @ name; wileneſs is ſoz] The meaning is, - Good 
is good, independent on any worldly diſtinction or title: ſo, vileneſs is 
vile, in whatever ſtate it may appear. The ſame phraſeology is found 
in Macbeth: 1 en gs | 
« Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
„ Yet grace muſt ſtill look jo.” | | | 
1. e. muſt ſtill look like grace, like itſelf, MAaronz. EE, 
2 Intheſe to nature ſhe's immediate beir;] To be immediate heir is to 
inherit without any intervening tranſmitter. She inherits youth, beau- 
ty, Kc. immediately from nature; but honour is tranſmitted by an- 
Ceftors, JOHNSON. . . 
348 bonour's born, ] Perhaps we might read more elegantly—as 
bonour- born; honourably deſcended; the child of honour. MALONr. 
+ And is not like the fire: Honours thrive, &c. ] The modern editors 
read—Honours beft thrive, in which they have followed the editor of the 
ſecond folio, who introduced the word beſt unneceſſarily, not obſerving 
that fire was uſed by our author, like fire, bour, &c. ns a . ns 
2 | | ALONE» 
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Ber. I cannot love her, nor will ſtrive to do't. 
King. Thou wrong'ſ thyſelf, if thou ſhould'ſt ſtrive to 
chooſe. | 
Hel. That you are well reſtor'd, my lord, I am glad; 
Let the reſt g. | x 5 555 
King. My honour's at the ſtake; which to defeat, 
I muſt produce my power 5: Here, take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy: this good gift; 
That doſt in vile miſprifion ſhackle up 
My love, and her deſert ; that canſt not dream, 
We, poizing us in her defective ſcale, | 
Shall weigh thee to the beam ©; that wilt not know, 
It is in us to plant thine hononr, where 
We pleaſe to have it grow: Check thy contempt : 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good: 
Believe not thy diſdain, but preſently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, | 


Into the ſtaggers 7, and the careleſs lapſe 
s My Bonour' at the fake ; which 10 defeat 


I muſt produce my power :] The implication or clauſe of the ſentence | 


(as the grammarians ſay) ſerves for the antecedent 5 * —which danger 
to defeat.” FARMER. | 
The French verb defaire (from whence our defeat ) ſignifies to free, to 
diſembarraſs, as well as to deſtroy. Defaire un noeud, is to untie a knot 3 
and in this ſenſe, I apprehend, defeat is here uſed. It may be obſerv- 
ed, that our verb «nds has the ſame varieties of ſignification; and I 
ſuppoſe even Mr. Theobald would not have been much. puzzled to find 
the ſenſe of this .paſlage, if it had been written; Ay bonour's at the 
fake ; which to undo, I muſt produce my power, TXRWHIT Ts | 
- that canſt not dream, 5 
We, poixing us in her defective ſcale, ; 
Shall <veigh thee to the beam :] That canſt not underſtand, that if 
you and this maiden ſhould be weighed together, and our royal favours 
thould be thrown into her ſcale, (which you eſteem ſo light,) We ſhould 
make that in which you ſhould be placed, to ſtrike the beam. MALON R. 
Into the ſtaggers, ] One ſpecies of the Baggers, or the horſe t apo- 
Plexy, is a raging impatience which makes the animal daſh himſelf with 
deſtruQtive violence againft poſts, or walls. To this the alluſion, I ſup- 
poſe, is made. JOHNSON- 2 8 
Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in Cymbeline, where Poſthumus 
ſays == Whence come theſe fa 37 on me? STEEVENS. 
; | F 2 ; : 


. 
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Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate, 
Looſing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 
Without all terms of pity: Speak; thine anſwer, 
Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes: When I confider, 
What great creation, and what dole of honour, 
Flies where you bid it, I find, that ſhe, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts moſt baſe, is now 
The praiſed of the king ; who, ſo ennobled, 
Is, as *twere, born ſo. | . 
King. Take her by the hand, 
And tell her, ſhe is thine: to whom I promiſe 
A counterpoize ; if not to thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. | 
Ber. I take her hand. | 
King. Good fortune, and the favour of the king, 
Smile upon this contract; whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the now-born brief, 
And be perform'd to-night * : the ſolemn feaſt 
Shall more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
ExpeCting abſent friends. As thou lov'ſt her, 
Thy love's to me religious ; elſe, does err. 
. [Exeunt King, BER. Her. Lords, and —_—— 
| | of: 


whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the now-born brief, | 
And be perform'd to-night ;] The brief is the contract of eſpouſal, 
or the licence of the church. JohNSON. 

E xpedient is uſed in other places for expeditious. So, in X. Richard II: 

% Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege.“ 
Again, in As you like it : 
«© Do this expediently, and turn him going.” 

Our author often uſes brief in the ſenſe of a ſhort note, or intima- 
tion concerning any bufineſs ; and ſometimes without the idea of writ- 
ing. So, in the laſt act of this play: | | 

| © — ſhe told me | 
ce In a ſweet verbal brief &c. | | 
The meaning therefore of the preſent paſſage, I believe, is; — Good 
7 fortune, and the king's favour ſmile on this ſhort contract; the ceremo- 
nial part of which ſhall immediately paſs, —ſpall follow cloſe on the troth 
now plighted between the parties, and be >rmed this night; the 
folemn Feaſt ſhall be delayed to a future time. Martons. 
9 The old copy has this ſingular ſtage - direction: Parolles and Lafeu 
ay bebind, commenting of this wedding. STEEVENS. | 3 


8 | 
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Laf. Do you hear, monſieur ? a word with you. 

Par. Your pleaſure, fir? | Et 
| Laf. Your lord and maſter did well to make his recan- 
entddlls ©}. 57 . 

Par. Recantation ?—My lord? my maſter ?, 

Taf. Ay ; Is it not a language, I ipeak? _ 
Par. A moſt harſh one ; and not to be underſtood with- 
out bloody ſucceeding. My maſter? 

Laf. Are you companion to the count Roufillon ? 

Par. To any count; to all counts; to what is man. 

Laf. To what is count's man; count's maſter is of an- 
other ſtile. | | | | 

Nat Vou are too old, ſir; let it ſatisfy you, you are 
too old. | | 

Laf. J muſt tell thee, firrah, I write man; to which 
title age cannot bring thee. 5 
Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

La,. I did think thee, for two ordinaries *, to be a 
pretty wiſe fellow ; thou didſt make tolerable vent of thy 
travel; it might paſs: yet the icarfs, and the bannerets, 
about thee, did manifoldly diſſuade me from believing 
thee a veſſel of too great a burden. I have now found 
thee ; when I loſe thee again, I care not: yet art thou 
ood for nothing but taking up*; and that thou art 
icarce worth. \ ** | . 
Nee Had'ſt thou not the privilege of antiquity upon 

thee, p 3 ; 8 
Lay. Do not plunge thyſelf too far in anger, leſt thou 

haſten thy trial; which if.— Lord have mercy on thee for 
a hen! So, my good window of lattice, fare thee well; 
thy caſement I need not open, for I look through thee, 
Give me thy hand. | 

Par, My lord, you give me moſt egregious indignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art worthy of it. 

Par. I have not, my lord, deſeryv'd it. 


To comment means, I believe, to aſſume the appearance of perſons 
deeply engaged in thought. See p. 56, l. 5. MAaLoNE. | 
fer two ordinaries,] While J ſat twice with thee at table. 
| 8 Jon x som. 
—taling up 5] To take up, is to contradif, to call to account, as 
; | 


well as to pick off the ground, ſonnson. 
| d 3 1 
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Laf. Ves, good faith, every dram of it; and J will not 
bate thee a ſcruple. | UE | 
Par. Well, I ſhall be wiler. - N 
Laf. E'en as ſoon as thou canſt, for thou haſt to pull 
at a ſmack o' the contrary, If ever thou be'ſt bound in 
thy ſcarf, and beaten, thou ſhall find what it is to be 
proud of thy bondage. I have a deſire to hold my ac- 
quaintance with thee, or rather my knowledge ; that I 
may ſay, in the default, he is a man I know. 
Par. My lord, you do me moſt inſupportable vexation. 
Laf. J would it were hell-pains for thy ſake, and my 
poor doing eternal: for doing I am paſt ; as I will by 
thee, in what motion age will give me leave“. [ Exit. 
Par. Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace off 
me 5; ſcurvy, old, filthy, ſcurvy lord Well, I muſt be 
atient; there is no fettering of authority. I'll beat 
Pina, by my life, if I can meet him with any conveni- 
ence, an he were double and double a lord. I'Il have 
no more pity of his age, than I would have of—T'll beat 
him, an if I could but meet him again. | 


3 — in the default, ] That is, at aneed. Jonnson. 

4 — for doing I am paſt; as I will by thee, in what motion age will 
give me leave.] The conceit, which is ſo thin that it might well eſcape 
a haſty reader, is in the word paſt: Tam paſt, as I will be paſt by thee, 

| : OHNSON, 

Dr. Johnſon is, I believe, miſtaken. Mr. Edwards has, I think, 
given the true meaning of Lafeu's words. I cannot do much, ſays 
Lafeu ; doing I am paſt, as I will by thee in what motion age will give 
me leave; i. e. as I will paſs by thee as faſt as I am able: — and he im- 
mediately goes out. It is a play on the word paſt: the conceit indeed 
is poor, but Shakſpeare plainly meant it.” Maroneg. 5 

Doing is here uſed obſcenely. So, in Ben Jonſon's tranſlation of a 
paſſage in an Epigram of Petronius : | | 
Brewis et, &C. et faeda woluptas. © 
„ Doing, a filthy pleaſure is, and ſhort,” 
See Vol. II. p. 15. Cotrings. 3 
S Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace of ne; ] This the poet 
makes Parolles oak rote and this is * of 6 ſhould try 
to hide his poltroonery even from himſelf.— An ordinary writer would 
have been glad of ſach an opportunity to bring him to confeſſion. 
| PS _  WaArBuRTON: 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter LAFEU. 


Laf. Sirrah, your lord and maſter's marry*d, there's 
news for you ; you have a new miſtreſs, a 

Par, 1 moſt unfeignedly beſeech your lordſhip to make 
ſome reſervation of your wrongs : He is my good lord: 
whom I ſerve above, is my maſter. 2s 

Laf. Who? God? 


Par. Ay, ſir. 
Laf. The devil it is, that's thy maſter. Why doſt thou 


garter up thy arms o' this faſhion ? doſt make hoſe of thy 
| ſleeves ? do other ſervants ſo? Thou wert beſt ſet thy 
lower part where thy noſe ſtands. By mine honour, if I 
were but two hours younger, I'd beat thee : methinks, 
thou art a general offence, and every man ſhould beat 
thee. I thank, thou waſt created for men to breathe 
themſelves upon thee. | | 5 
Par. This is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my lord, 
Laf. Go to, fir; you were beaten in Italy for picking 
a kernel out of a pomegranate ; you are a vagabond, an 
no true traveller: you are more ſaucy with lords, and 
honourable perſonages, than the heraldry of your birth 
and virtue gives you commiſſion®. You are not worth 
another word, elſe I'd call you knave. I wet ou. 
1 75 | it. 
Enter BERTRAM. $ 
Par. Good, very good; it is ſo then.—Good, very 
good ; let it be conceal'd a while, | 
Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever ! 
Par. What is the matter, ſweet heart? 
Her, Although before the ſolemn prieſt I have ſworn, 
I will not bed her. 8 
Par. What? what, ſweet heart? 
Ber. O my Parolles, they have married me 
J'Il to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. . 
Par. France is a dog-hole, a. o more merits 
The tread of a man's foot: to tu | 


6 than the beraldry of your birth &c. ] a former copies — 
the commiſſion of your birth and virtue gives you beraldry. Six Thomas 


Hanmer reſtored it, Jounson. 
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Ber. There's letters from my mother ; what the im- 
port is, 
1 know not yet. 
Par. Ay, that would be known: To the wars, my hoy,” 
to the wars! | 
He wears his honour in a how unſeen, 
That hugs his kickſy-wickſy here at home 7; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which ſhould ſuſtain the bound and high curyet 
Of Marſes fiery ſteed: To other regions ! 
France is a ſtable ; we that dwell in't, jades ; 
Therefore, to the war! 
1 It ſhall be ſo; I'Il ſend her to my houſe, 
uaint my mother with my hate to her, 
Fo wherefore I am fled ; write to the king 
That which I durſt not ſpeak : His preſent gift 
Shall furniſh me to thoſe Italian fields, 
Where noble fellows ſtrike : Wars are no ſtrife 
To the dark houſe, and the deteſted wife 5. 
Par. Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure ? 
Ber. Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me, 
P11 ſend her ftraight away: To-morrow 
TH to the wars, ſhe to her ſingle ſorrow. 


7 7 bat bugs bis kickſy-wickſy &c. ] Sir T. Hanmer, in his Oloſſary, 
obſerves that apr We, $ is a made word in ridicule and diſdain of a 
wife. Taylor, the water-poet, has a poem in diſdain of his debtors, 
intitled, a kickſey-wwinſey, or a Lerry come-twang, Grey. 

$ To the dark-houſe, S..] The dark bouje is a houſe made gloomy by 
diſcontent. Milton ſays of 3 and the Ling of hell preparing to combat: 

4% So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell | 
be Grew darker at their frown.” JonnsoN. 

Perhaps this is the ſame thouglit we meet hn! in K. Henry V. ny 
more n expreſs d: 

| he's as tedious 
& As is a tired horſe, a railing wife; 
&« Worſe than a ſmok bouſe.” 
The old copy reads — detected wife. STEEVENS. 

The emendation, which was made by Mr. Rowe, is fully ſupported 
by a ſubſequent paſſage : 

e *Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of ner lord. Menn, 


Par. 
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Par. Why, theſe balls bound; there's noiſe in it, 
*T'is hard; 
A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd: 
Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; 


o: 
The king has done you wrong; but, huſh! tis ſo. 


[Exeunt.. ” 
S CENE IV. 
The ſame. Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter HELENA and Clown. 


Diel. My mother greets me kindly ; Is ſhe well pee”, 
Clo. She 3 is not well ; but yet ſhe has her health: ſhe's 
| very merry ; but yet he ! is not well: but thanks be given, 
ſhe's very well, and wants nothing 1'the world; but yet 
ſhe is not well. 
Hel. If ſhe be very wi; what does ſhe ail, that ſhe's 
not very well? 

Cloaun. Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for two 


ngs. 
Hel. What two things? 
Clown, One, that ſhe's not in heaven, whither God 
ſend her quickly ! the other, that ſhe's in earth, from 


| whence God ſend her quickly! 
Enter Pa ROL LES. 


* Bleſs you, my fortunate lady! | 

Hel. IJ hope, fir, I have your good will to have mine 
own good fortunes “. 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them on; and to 
keep them on, have them ſtill.—O, my knave How 
does my old lady ? 

Clown. So that you had her wrinkles, and I her money, 
I would ſhe did as you ſay. 

Par. Why, I ſay nothing. | 

Clown. Marry, you are ale wiſer man; for many a 
man's tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoing : To ſay 
nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and to have 


MArLoxts 


9 — arten 1 Old Copy —fertune. Corrected by Mr. les 
| 2 nothing, 
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nothing, is to be a great part of your title; which is with. 

in a very little of nothing. | 9 | 
Par. Away, thou'rt a knave. 

Cloaun. You ſhould have ſaid, fir, before a knave thou 
art a knave; that is, before me thou art a knave this 
| Had been truth, ſir. rojo. 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found thee. 

Cloaun. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir ? or were you 
taught to find me? The ſearch, fir, was profitable; and 
much fool may you find in you, even to the world's plea- 
ſure, and the increaſe of laughter. 

Par. A good knave, i'faith, and well fed. 
Madam, my lord will go away to- night; 

A very ſerious buſineſs calls on him. 

The great prerogative and rite of love, 

Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknowledge; 
But puts it off to a compell'd reſtraint * ; 
Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, is ſftrew'd with ſweets “, 


But puts it off to a compelPd reftraint ;] Thus the original and only 
authentick ancient copy. The editor of the third folio reads—by a 
compell'd reſtraint ; and the alteration has been adopted by the modern 
editors; perhaps without neceſſity, Our poet might have meant, in 
his uſual licentious manner, that Bertram puts off the completion of his 
wiſhes to a future day, till which he is compelled to reſtrain his deſires. 
This, it muſt be confeſſed, is very harſh; but our author is often ſo li- 
centious in his phraſeology, that change on that ground alone is very 
4982 In King Henry VIII. we have a phraſeology not very dif- 
ent: | | 


cc 


. 


All. ſouls day 
i Is the determin d reſpite of my wrongs.” 
j, e. the day to which my wrongs are reſpited. MarLonz. 
*I boſe want, and whoſe delay, is firew'd with ſweets, ] The ſweets 
which are diſtilled, by the reſtraint ſaid to be impoſed on Bertram, from 
cc the want and delay of the great prerogative of love,” are the ſweets of 
expeFation. Parolles is here ſpeaking of Bertram's feelings during this 
« curbed time, not, as Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have thought, of thoſe 
of Helena. The following lines in Troilus and Creſſida may prove the 
beſt comment on the preſent paſſage : 7 
| « ] am giddy; expectation whirls me round. 
© The imaginary reliſh is ſo ſeveet : 
« That it enchants my ſenſe. What will it be, 
„ When that the watery palate taſtes indeed 
&« Love s thrice-reputed neQar ? Death, I fear me, 
66 Swooning deſtruction; &c.“ MALonz 


Which 
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Which they diſtil now in the curbed time, 
To make the coming hour o' erflow with joy, 
And pleaſure drown the brim. 

Hel. What's his will elſe ? | | 

Par. That you will take your inſtant leave o'the king, 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology, you think 
May make it probable needs. | 

Hel. What more commands he ? 

Par. That, having this obtain'd, you preſently. - 
Attend his further pleaſure. 

Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par. I ſhall report it ſo. 5 

Hel. I pray you. — Come, firrah. IExeunt. 


S 
ws f Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter LAr EU and BERTRAM. 
Taf. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks not him a 
ſoldier. „ 2 8 | 
Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. 
Laf. You have it from his own deliverance. 
Ber. And by other warranted teftimony, _ 
Laf. Then my dial goes not true ; I took this lark for 
a bunting *, | Es | 
Ber. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great in 
| knowledge, and accordingly valiant. | 
Laf. I have then finned againſt his experience, and 
_ tranſgreſs'd againſt his valour; and my ſtate that way is 
dangerous, fince I cannot yet find in my heart to repent : 
Here he comes; I pray you, make us friends, I will pur- 
ſue the amity. „ 8 | 
3 — probable need.] A ſpecious appearance of neceſſity, JoHNSONs 
4 — a bunting.] Barrett's Alvear ie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1 580, 
gives this account of this bird: “ Tertaneola et rubetra, avis alaude 
ſimilis, &c. Dicta terraneola quod non in arboribus, ſed in terra verſe- 
tur et nidificet,” STEEVENS, 


Enter 
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6 Enter PaROLLES, | 
Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, fir. [fo Ber. 
Laf. *Pray you, fir, who's his tailor ? 
Par. Sir ? 
Laf. O, I know him well: Ay, fir ; he, fir, is a good 
workman, a very good tailor. 
Ber. Is ſhe gone to the king? Laſide to Parolles. 
Par. She is. | | 
Ber. Will ſhe away to-night ? 
Par. As you'll have her. | 
Ber. I have writ my letters, caſketed my treaſure, 
Given order for our horſes ; and to-night, | 
When I ſhould take poſſeſſion of the bride, — k 
And, ere I do begin, — | 
Laf. A good traveller is ſomething at the latter end of 
a dinner; but one that lies three thirds, and uſes a 
known truth to paſs a thouſand nothings with, ſhould 
be once heard, and thrice beaten. — God ſave you, 
captain., „ N 
Ber. Is there any unkindneſs between my lord and you, 
monſieur: | 
Par. I know not how I have deſerv'd to run into my 
lord's diſpleaſure. | 
Laf. You have made ſhift to run into't, boots and ſpurs 
and all, like him that leapt into the cuſtard 5 ; and out 
of it you'll run again, rather than ſuffer queſtion for your 
reſtdence. | 3 3 | 
Ber. It may be; you have miſtaken him, my lord. 
Laf. And ſhall do ſo ever, though I took him at his 
prayers. Fare you well, my lord: and believe this of me, 
There can be no kernel in this light nut ; the ſoul of this 
man 1s his clothes : truſt him not in matter of heavy con- 
ſequence; I have kept of them tame, and know their 
natures.— Farewell, monſieur: I have ſpoken better of 


S You have made ſhift to run into't, boots and ſpurs and all, like bim 
that leapt into the cuſtard;] It was a foolery practiſed at city entertain - 
ments, whilſt the jeſter or zany was in vogue, for him to jump into a 

large deep cuſtard, ſet for the purpoſe, THE on a quantity of barren ſpec- 
tators to laugh, as our poet ſays in his Hamlet, See the Devil's an Aſs, 
by Ben Jonſon, Act I. ſc.i. TrroBALD. 


you, 
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you, than you have or will to deſerve * at my hand; but 
we muſt do good againſt evil. : [ Exit. 
Par. An idle lord, I ſwear. 
Ber. I think ſo. | 
Par. Why, do you not know him ? . 
Ber. Yes, I know him well; and common ſpeech 
Gives him a worthy paſs. Here comes my clog. 


Enter HALENA. 


Hel. J have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 
For preſent parting ; only, he deſires 
Some private ſpeech with you. 

Ber. I ſhall obey his will. 
You muſt not marvel, Helen, at my courſe, 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The miniſtration and required office 
On my particular: prepar'd I was not 
For ſuch a buſineſs; therefore am I found 
So much unſettled : This drives me to entreat you, 
That preſently you take your way for home: 
And rather muſe ©, than aſk, why I entreat you: 
For my teſpects are better than they ſeem ; 
And my appointments have in them a need, 
Greater than ſhews itſelf, at the firſt view, 
To you that know them not. This to my mother: 

| | = [giving a letter. 

*Twill be two days ere I ſhall ſee you; ſo * 
I leave you to your wiſdom. 

Hel. Sir, I can nothing ſay, 
But that I am your moſt obedient ſervant, 

Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 
Hel. Andever ſhall . 
With true obſervance ſeek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely ſtars have fail'd 


* a than you have or will to deſerve—] Something ſeems to have 
been omitted; but I know not how to rectify the paſſage. Perhaps we 
ſhould read than you have gualities or will to deſerve. The editor of 
the ſecond folio reads—than you have or will deſerve=, MAL ONE. 
© And rather muſe, ] To muſe is to wonder, So, in Macbeth: 

£ Do not muſe at me, my moſt noble friends,” STEEVYE af ö 
_ 0 
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To equal my great fortune. 
Ber. Let that go: | 
My haſte is very great: Farewel; hie home, 
Hel. Pray, fir, your pardon. . 
Ber. Well, what would you ſay ? 
Hel. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe 7; 
Nor dare I ſay, tis mine; and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, moſt fain would ſteal 
What law does vouch mine own. 
Ber. What would you have? = 
Hel. PIE x and ſcarce ſo 8 e in- 
eed.— 
1 would not tell you what 1 would ; my lord, — Faith, 
yes; — 
Strangers, and foes, do ſunder, and not kiſs. | 
Ber. I pray you, ſtay not, but in haſte to horſe. 
Hel. I ſhall not break your bidding, good my lord. 
Ber. Where are wy other men, monſieur ?—Farewel®. 
[Exit HeLexA, 
Go thou toward None where I will never come, 
Whilſt I can ſhake my word, obama the 4 pg _ 
Away, and for our flight. | 
Par. * coragio! _ Tiers 


A T Hl, 8E N E l. 
Florence. A. Room in the Duke's Palace. 


Flouriſh. Enter the Duke of Florence, attended; taube 
French Lords, and others. 


Due. So that, from point to point, now have you heard 
The fundamental reaſons of this war; 
Whoſe great detiſion hath much blood let forth 
And more thirſts after. 


7 —tbe wealth T owe;] i. e. I own. STEEVENS., 
M bene are my other men, monſieur ?--Farewel,] This line which 
in. the original copy is given to Helena, was very properly attributed 

0 Mr. Theobald to Bertram. MAL ONE. 

Bertram, obſerving Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to ſhift her 
off, puts on a ſhew of haſte, aſks Parolles for his ſervants, and then 
gives his wife an abrupt dimiſſian. TazoBALD. | 

4 1. Lord. 
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1. Lord. Holy ſeems the quarrel 
Upon your grace's part ; black and fearful | 
On the oppoſer. | 
Duke. Therefore we marvel much, our th France | 
Would, in fo juſt a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom 
Againſt our borrowing prayers. 
2. Lord, Good my lord, 
The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot yield e, 
But like a common and an outward man-, 
That the great figure c of a council frames 
By ſelf-unable motion * : therefore dare not 
Say what I think of it;  fince I have found 
Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as 1 gueſs'd. 
Date. Be it his pleaſure. 
2. Lord. But I am ſure, the younger of our nature i, 
ag will, day by day, 


Duke. Welcome ſhall they be; 
And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
Shall on them ſettle: You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails EP fell : | 


To-morrow to the field. [Exeunt. 


Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Counts Palace. 


Eurer Counteſs and Clown. 


Count. It hath happened all as I would have had it, fave, 
that he comes not along with her. 
Clown. By my troth, I take nw young lord to be a very 
melancholy man. 
| Count. By what obſervance, I pray you? 


9 — I cannot yield,] I cannot inform you of the reaſons. Jonxsox. 
I — an outward man, ] i i. e. one not in the ſecret of affairs. WARE. 
So inward is familiar, admitted to ſecrets. “ I was an inward of 
bis,” Meaſure for Meaf ures Þr. Wars 
— ſelf-unable ee 24 Warburton and Mr. Upton would 
read Dilton MALONE. 
— the younger of our natures] 18 ag we * at preſent, our young 
filr. STELVENS. | 
Clows. 
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Clown, Why, he will look upon his boot, and ſing 
mend the ruff, and ſing * ; aſk queſtions, and ling ; pick 
his teeth, and ſing: I know a man that had this trick of 
melancholy, ſold a goodly manor for a ſong “. 
Count. Let meſee what he writes, and when he means 
to come. „ [ opening a letter. 
Clown. I have no mind to Iſbel, ſince 1 was at court: 
our old ling and our Iſbels o'the country, are nothing like 
your old ling and your Iſbels o'the court: the brains of 
my Cupid's knock*d out; and I begin to love, as an old 
man loves money, with no ſtomach. | | 
Count, What have we here? | | 
Clown. E'en that 5 you have there. ee. 
Count. [reads.] 1 have ſent you à daughter-in-law : 
e hath recovered the king, and undone me. I have wedded 
' her, not bedded her; and ſworn to make the not eternal. 
You fhall hear, I am run away ; know it, before the re- 
port come. IF there be breadth enough in the world, 1 will 
hold a long diftance. My duty to you. . 
Your ee Jon, BERTRAM. 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, | 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king; 
To Sub his indignation on thy head, 
By the miſprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 8 
| Re-enter Clown. 
Clown. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, be- 
tween two foldiers and my young lady, 
Count, What 1s the matter ? | | 
_ Clown. Nay, there is ſome comfort in the news, ſome 
comfort; your ſon will not be kill'd ſo foon as I thought 
he would. 1 . 
* — end the ruff and ſing;] The tops of the boots in our author:? 
time turned down, and hung looſely o'er the leg. The folding is what 


the clown means by the ruff. B. Jonſon calls it ruffle, and perhaps it 

ſhould be ſo here. See Every man out of bis bumour, Act IV. ſc. vi. 
. | Fes WHALLEY- 

4 — ſold a goodly manor for a ſong.] The old copy -reads—bold 2 

goodly—, The ae was 200 in the third folio. MAL ONE. 
_ 5 F'en ther] Old Copy- that. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 

: 8 MALON Fo 

Count. 
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Count. Why ſhould he be kill'd? 

Cibabn. So ſay I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he 
does: the danger is in ſtanding to't ; that's the loſs of 
men, though it be the getting of children. Here they 
come,. will tell you more : for my part, I only hear, your 
fon was run away. | | Eau Clown. 


* * - 
_ 


Enter HELENA, and two. Gentlemen. 


1. Gen, Save you, good madam. | 
_ Hel. Madam, my lord 1s gone, for ever gone. 
2. Gen. Do not ſay ſo. | 1 
Count. Think upon patience. — you, gentlemen,— ; 
I have felt ſo many . quirk of joy, and > ogy 
That the firſt face of neither, on the ſtart, - | 
Can woman me unto't Where is my ſon, 1 pray whe J 
2. Gen, Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Florence: 
We met him thitherward; for thence we came, 
And, after ſome diſpatch in hand at court, 
Thither we bend again. 17 Ae 
Hel. Look on his letter, madam/z: here's my 1 
1 2 When thou canſt get the ring upon my finger“, 
never ſhall come off,, and forw me à child be- 
gotten of thy body, tbat I am" father te, then call 
me huſband : but in ſuch a then [write a never. * 
This is a dreadful ſentence. 


Count. Brought you this NE \genflemen?. H 

I. Gen. Ay, madammm fte 10 4 * 
And, for the contents“ fake, are ſorry for our pains. ) 

Count, I pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer; 
If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs are thing, 
Thou robb'ſt me of a moĩety: He was. my ſon; a s 


But I do waſh his name out of my blood, 
And thou art all my . Florence 1s he? 
2. Gen. Ay, madam. og G 1 


6 When thou canſt get the rin m * i. e. When thou 
canſt get che ring, wy of is on in 22 225 t e Wars. 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is confirmed mt 14 vv by theſe lines 
15 the fifth act, in which Helena repeats the ſubſtance of Wen en : 
3 it LY ©, —— there is your ring; ' 
ec And, look you, here's yoyr letter; this it lays: IP? | 

Men from my finger you can pet this ring, . Mareus, 

"FS OL, 1 I, Ke | Count. 
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Count. And to be a ſoldier? - 

2. Gen. Such is his noble purpoſe : and, Yale? ts 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour | 
Nies good convenience claims. 

Count. Return you thither? 

I. Gen. Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 

Hel. [reads,] Tl] 7 have no 882 1 Pave nothing in 
France. Tis bitte. 

Count. Find you that dete > 

Hel. Ay, madam. 

1. Gen, Tis but the baldneſs of * hand, gl: which 
His heart was not eonſenting to. 

Count. Nothing in France, until 30 er no wiſe! 
There's nothing here, that is too good for . e 
But only ſhe; and ſnhe deſerves a lord, | 
That twenty ſuch zude boys might tend upon, ; 
And call. her hourly, miſtreſs. Who was with him * 
I. Gen, A ſervant only, and a de ee 
Which I have ſome time known. 

Cant. Parolles, was't not? 1481 25 n | 

. 1. Cen. Ay, my good lady, he. A 
Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of vickecncl: - 
My ſon corrupts a well-derived üben wi 
With this inducement. 1 zu 3nd 

1. Gen. Indeed, og ladye: ek atis 
The fellow has a deal of that, too > mock, 

Which holds him much to have “P. 

Caunt. Vou are welcome, gentlemen. 1 55 

1 will entreat you, when you ſee my ſon, "5 
Jo tell him, that his ſword can never win 
The honour that he loſes: more III entreat r you | 
Written to bear along. men e e 
22 Gen. We ſerve you, dae 1 515 
| * that and all your worthieſt — A416 


1778 FR] deal of that) fu mb, 8 2 Yet 3 
N bieb holds bim mucb to Lever] hae ts, his vices hand kim ia 
. Wan BUR Ton 
Nr. Heath thinks the meaning is, this feliow* bath deal too much 
of tbat which alone can hold or TY that he has Lapugh 1 in him; |. e. 
Roy ADE N i ere e 9 A 
oz 1 SF? 4 Na , | A = 7 \ "Fi KY, FRIES V3 8 Count. 


* 70 x 4 
« N * 9 — — 44 : 0 wan 5 7 
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Count. Not fo, but as we change our courteſies *. 
Will you draw near? [Exeunt Counteſs and Gentlemen. 
Hel. Till I haue no wifez, I have nothing in France. | 
Noting in France, until he has no wife! 
Thou ſhalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then haſt thou all again. Poor lord! is't P Sets 
That chaſe thee from thy country, and expoſe”; n L 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine: to the EVENT: | 76] Nu 5 1 
Of the none-ſparing war? and is it - 211 11 
That drive thee from the ſportive court; where thou 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkets ? O you leaden meſſengers, ; 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, 
Fly with falſe aim; move the ſtill-pieeing air o, 
That ſings with piereing, do not touch my lord f 
Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there; * 85 
Whoever charges on his forward breaſ. 
I am the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 10 v7 WM 


And, though I kill him not, I am the cauſe; 5 14 * 
His death was ſo effected: better 'twere,” | 601 Send X 
I met the ravin lion when he roar dd vie! 1 
With ſharp conſtraint of hunger; better tere, od os 
That all = miſeries, which-nature-owes; -. | 


Were mine at once: : No, come thou home, Rowillon,/ a 


8 Wor ſo, &c.] The gentlemen declare that they are : ſervants to 2 
countels ; ſhe replies, No otherwiſe than as the returns the, fam offices 
of civility, JounsoN. 

9 — move the flill-yiecing air, ] i. e. the alt that cloſes immedi» 
ately, after, a ball has paſſed through it. So, in another play : | | 

— the wind that ſtill doth join. g ˖ 
The 2 authentick ancient copy reads—ſtill- Peering · The Seki 
emendation was propoſed, by ſome former annotator, and adopted by 
Mr, Steevens. Piece. was formerly ſpelt —peece: ſo that there is but 
the change of one letter. See Twelfth Night, firſt folio, p. 262: 
Now, good Czfario, but that peece of ſong , MAL ONE. 

I have uo doubt that, bill piecin was Shakſpeare's word. Ret:the 
paſſage is not yet quite found, e ſhould read, 1 believe, —rbve the 
till piecing air. i. e. fly at random through. The alluſion is to ſhoot- 
ing at rovers in archery, e was —Hoating Täler any let 
aim. TVTZWAIT- anode 

1 — tbe ravin nai, i. = the; ravenous or raveniog lion. To ravin 

7. . 


n Marenz. LB nee e 
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Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar, 

As oft it loſes all“; I will be gone: 

My being here it is; that holds thee hence; 

| Shall I ſtay here to do't? no, no, although | 

The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 

And angels offic'd all: I will be gone; 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To conſolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 
ater with the dark, poor thief, PI Real Way. Exit. 


S CEN E. II. 
Plorence. Before the Duke's OY 


Flourifh. Euter the Duke of Florence, BERTRAM, horde 
Officers, Soldiers, and others. 


Duke. The general of our horſe thou art ; and wes 
Great in our hope, lay our beſt love and credence, 9057 
Upon thy promiſing fo ortune. | 
3 Sir, > 5 N 1 x 

arge too r my ſtrengt ut 
We'll five to bears it my fe 5 wr 
To the extreme edge of hazard. 

Duke. Then go thou forth; Kalt 
And fortune play upon thy: proſperous kelm; | 
* thy auſpi picious miſtreſs 3 3 


* Whence honour but of danger 421 The ſenſe i is, from that abode, 
where all the advantages that np uſually reaps from the danger it 
ruſhes upon, is only a ſcar in teſtimony of its bravery, as on the other 
hand, it often is the cauſe of lofing all, even life itſelf. H ATR. 

2 Well rive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 

To the extreme edge of hazard.) So, in our e 116th Sonnet! 
4 But bears it out even to the edge of doom. MAT ONE. 
Milton has borrowed this expreſſion; Par. Reg. B. i? 

% You — our danger on the urmoſt edge | 
©: Of bazard.” STEEvENS. / 

2 Ard fortune play upon th proſj erous belm 
ie $4 auſpicious miſtre * o, in the ae. 
77 bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady, c. : 
Perhaps Lee, who has . imitated our W al this ie paſig 
in his thoughts when he wrote the following lines : 5 

Enn none remember ? 2 I know, 1 898 


\ 


„ 
1 5 
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Der. This very day, - © 

Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file: 'S 
Make me but like my thoughts; and I ſhall prove 

A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. | 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Count's Palace. 
Enter Counteſs and Steward,  - 
Count. Alas! and would you take the letter of her! 
Might you not know, ſhe would do as ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again. 
Stew. I am Saint Faques* pilgrim *, thither gone; 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon, 
With ſainted vow' my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that, from the bloody courſe of war, 
My deareſt maſter, your dear ſon, may hye; 
Bleſs him at home in peace, whilft I from far, 
His name with zealous fervour ſanctiſy: 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 
J, his deſpightful Funo*, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worthe 
He is too good and fuir for death and me; 9 
Whom I myſelf embrace, to ſet him free. ; 
Count. Ah, what ſharp ſtings are in her mildeſt words ! 
Rinaldo, you did never lack advice ſo much, XA 
As letting her paſs ſo ; had I ſpoke with her, 
J could have well diverted her intens 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented. 


«© When Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood, 
« Percb'd on my beaver in the Granick flood; 
«© When Fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates“ c. MaLonz. 2 y 
4 — Saint Jaques pilgrim, ] I do not remember any place famous for 
pilgrimages conſecrated in Italy to St. James, but it is common to viſit 
St. James of Cempoſtella,-in Spain. Another ſaint might eaſily have 
been found, Florence being ſomewhat out of the road from Rouſillon to 
Compoſtella. Jon xSsON. n 5 KEY | 
- |S — uno] Alluding to the ſtory of Hercules. 3 | 
ct advice ſo much,] Advice, is diſcretion or thought, Jounson. 
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Stew. Pardon me, madam: - 
If I had given you this at over-night, „ 
She might have Been o er- tab en; and yet he writes, 
Purſuit would be but vain. 

Count, What angel ſhall - _ - 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband? 1 8 thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice.— Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy huſband of his wife; 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
That he does weigh too light“: my greateſt grief, 
Though little he do feel i it, ſet down ſharply. 
Diſpatch the moſt convenient meſſenger: — 
When, haply, he ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 
He will return; and hope I may, that the, 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Led hi - by pure love: which of them both 
Is deareſt to me, I have no ſkill.in ſenſe | 
To make diſtinction Provide this meſſenger ;— 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is we; 
Gore. woe have tears, and ſorrow bids me beck. | 

5 [ Exeunt, 


Ns CEN E v. 
Hillos the Walls of Florence. 


'4 fue let far of. Enter an old Widow of F lorence, Di- 


ANA, VIOLENTA, MARIAaNAa, and other citizens. 


Nia. Nay, come; for if they do approach the city, we 

ſhall loſe all the ſight. | 
Dia. They ſay, the French count Haw done moſt honour- 

able ſervice... 

2 VMid. It is reported that he bas taken their reateſt 
2 commander; and that with his own hand he pr the 
dukeꝰs brother. We have loſt our labour ; they are gone 
A act way : hark! you may know by "their trumpets. 


7 That be does weigh too light : 1] To weigh here. means to valle, 
or Horns So, in Love's Labour's Loft + 

0 #« You weigh, me pots O, (has you care not for me.” Marexr. 

a Mar . 
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Mar. Come, let's return again, and ſuffice ourſelves 
with the report of it. Well, Diana, take heed of this 
French earl: the honour of a maid is her name; and no 


legacy is ſo rich as honeſty. „ 
Wid. J have told my neighbour, how you have been 
ſolicited „ agua his companion. . 
Mar. I know that knave; hang him! one Parolles: a 
filthy officer he is in thoſe ſuggeſtions ® for the young earl. 
—Beware of them, Diana; their promiſes, enticements, 
oaths, tokens, and all theſe engines of luſt, are not the 
things they go under? : many a maid hath been ſeduced 
by them; and the miſery is, example, that ſo terrible 
ſhows in the wreck of maidenhood, cannot for all that 
diſſuade ſucceſſion, but that they are limed with the 
twigs that threaten them. I hope, I need not to adviſe 
you further ; but, I hope, your own grace will keep you 
where you are, though there were” no further danger 
known, but the modeſty which is ſo loſt. 
Dia, You ſhall not need to fear me. 


Enter HELENA, in the dreſs of a pilgrims. 
Vid. J hope ſo.— Look, here comes a pilgrim : I know 
ſhe will lie at my houſe; thither they ſend one another: 

PII queſtion her. eee Kg 
| God ſave you, pilgrims! Whither are you bound? 
Hel. To Saint Jaques le grand.  _ 
Where do the palmers“ lodge, I do beſeech you? 


2 — in thoſe 2 i. e. temptations. MAT W W. 

9 — are not the things they go under; ] They are not really ſo true 
and ſincere, as in appearance they ſeem to be, TxzoBALD» 8 
Jo go under the name of any thing is a known expreſſion. The mean- 
ing is, they are not the things for which their names would make them 
paſs. JOHNSON. | | 

I — palmers—] Pilgrims that viſited: holy places; ſo called from a 
ſtaff, or bough of palm they were wont to carry, eſpecially ſuch as had 
viſited the holy places at Jeruſalem. | A pilgrim and a palmer differed 
thus: a pilgrim had ſome dwelling-place, a palmer had none; the pil- 
grim travelled to ſome certain place, the ge to all, and not to any 
one in particular; the pilgrim muſt go at his own charge, the palmer 
_ muſt profeſs wilful poverty; the pilgrim might give over his profeſſion, 

che palmer muſt be conſtant.” See Blount's:Gloſſography, ANoNYMous. 
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Mid. At the Saint Francis here, beſide the port. 
Hel. Is this the way ? 5 4 
Mid. Ay, marry, is it. Hark you! [4 march afar of. 
They come this way :—lf you will tarry, holy pilgrim, 
But till the troops come by, Wan; | 
I will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd ; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hoſteſs 
As ample as myſelf. N „ 
Hel. Is it yourſelf? | 
Vid. If you ſhall pleaſe fo, pilgrim, | 
Hel. J thank you, and will ftay upon your leiſure, 
Mid. You came, I think, from France? 
Hel. I did ſo. SD TG : 
Wid. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 
That has done worthy ſervice. 
_ Hel. His name, I pray you? 5 | 
Dia. The count Roufillon ; Know you ſuch a one? 
Hel. But by the ear, that hears moſt nobly of him ; 

His face I know not. ; 7 | 

Dia. Whatſoe'er he is, | | | 
He's bravely taken here. He ſtole from France, 

As tis reported, for the king had married him 
Againſt his liking : Think you it is ſo ? . 
Hel. Ay, ſurely, mere the truth“; I know his lady. 

Dia. There is a gentleman, that ſerves the count, 
Reports but coarſely of her. | 
el. What's his name? 
Dia. Monſieur Parolles. 
Hel. O, I believe with him, © 
In argument of praiſe, or to the worth 
Of the great count himſelf, ſhe & too mean 

To have her name repeated; all her deſerving 
Is a reſerved honeſty, and that 
I have not heard examin'd s. 

Dia. Alas, poor lady 4 
Tis a hard bonda e, to become the wife 
Of a deteſting lord. | | 


| : 2 — mere the truth ;] The exact, the entire truth. Malonz. 
amin d.] That is, gugſftion' d, doubted. JonNeoNe wy 
j/ | | f 5 N 14. 


3 
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Wid. A right good creature“: whereſoe er ſhe is, 
Her heart weighs ſadly : this the maid might do her 
A ſhrewd turn, if ſhe pleas d. 

Hel. How do you mean ? EEO 
May be, the amorous count ſolicits ker - 
In the unlawful purpoſe. 

Wid. He does, indeed; 

And brokes 5 with all that can in ſach a ſuit 3 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid : ul 

But ſhe is arm'd for him, and keeps her guard 

In honeſteſt defence. 


Enter with drum and colours, a 4 party 1 the F lorentine 
army, BERTRAM, and PAROLLES. | 


Mar. The gods forbid elſe ! 
Vid. So, now they come: 


That is Antonio, the duke's eldeſt ſon; 
That, Eſcalus. 
Hel. Which is the Frenchman? 
Dia. He; 
That with the plume : *tis a moſt Mark fellow ; 
I would, he lov'd his wife: if he were honeſter, _ 
He were much goodlier : Iv t not a handene gentle- 
man? 
Hel. I like him well. 
Dia. Tis pity, he's not honeſt : Yond's that ſame 
knave, 
That leads him to theſe places e; 6. were 1 his lady, 1 


A right good creature :] There is great reaſon to believe, that when 
theſe plays were copied for the preſs, the tranſcriber truſted to the ear, 
and not to the eye; one perſon dictating, and another tranſcribing» 
Hence probably the error of the old copy, which reads I price good 
creature, For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwer- 
able. The ſame expreſſion is found in the TXvo Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 

% A right good creature, en to me deſerving,” &c- M ALONES 
9951 — brokes=—] s as a broker. | Jokxsox. ö 

To broke is to deal with panders. A broker in our author's Sink © 
meant a bawd or pimp. See a note on Hamlet, Act I. ſe. iii. MALonzs 
ud, that ſame knave, 

That leads him to theſe places ;] The places are, apparently, where he 
— brokes with all that can in ſuch a ſuit s 
N the tender bonour of a Maid. STEEVENS. 


* 


* 
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I'd iſon that vile raſcal. 
ſe], Which is he? 
377 That jack- an- apes with ſcarfs: Why 1s he . 
oly ? 
Hel. Perchance he's hurt i? the battle. 
Par. Loſe our drum! well. | 
Mar. He's threwdly vex'd at rage: Look, he has 
ſpied us. 
Wid. Marry, hang you! 
Mar. And your courteſy, for a ring-carrier ! 
[Exeunt BERTRAM, PAROLLES, Officers and Soldiers. 
Mid. The troop is paſt: Come, pilgrim, I will bring you 
Where you. ſhall. hoſt : of enjoin'd penitents 
'There*s four or five, to ch Saint Jaques bound, 
Already at my houſe. 8 
Hel. I humbly thank you: _ 
Pleaſe it this matron, and this gentle maid, 
To eat with us to-night, the charge, and thanking, 
Shall be for me ; and, to requite you further, 
Iwill beftow ſome precepts on this“ virgin, 
Worthy the note. | EE | 
_.. Both. We'll take your offer kind. [Exeunt. 


SCENE. VI. 
Camp before Florence. 


5 Emer BERTRAM, and the two French Lords. 


1. Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to't; let him 
have his way. 

2. Lord. If your lordſhip find him not a hilding, hold 
me no more in your reſpect. 

"x. Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. | 

Ber. Do you think, I am fo far deceiv d in him ? 

1. fee Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct know- 
| _ without any malice, but to ſpeak of him as my 
Kinſman,” he's a moſt notable coward, an infinite and 
endleſs liar, an hourly promiſe- breaker, the owner of no 
one EY quality worthy your lordſhip's entertainment. 


en bit] Old Corey this, Corrected i in the ſecond folio. 


MALONE. 


4 . 5 2. Lord. 
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2. Lord. It were fit you knew him; leſt, repoſing too 

far in his virtue, which he hath not, he might, at ſome 
great and truſty buſineſs, in a main danger, fail you. 

Ber. I would, Ik ne in what particular action to try him. 

2. Lord. None better than to let him fetch off his drum, 
which you hear him ſo confidently undertake to do. 

1. Lord. I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſuddenly 
ſurprize him; ſuch I will have, whom, I am ſure, he 
knows not from the enemy: we will bind and hood-wink 
him ſo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe no other but that he is car- 
ried into the leaguer of the adverſaries, when we bring 
him to our own tents: Be but your lordſhip preſent at his 
examination; if he do not, jor the promiſe of his life, 
and in the higheſt compulſion of baſe fear, offer to betray 
you, and deliver all the intelligence in his power againſt 
you, and that with the divine forfeit of his ſoul upon 
oath, never truſt my judgment in any thing. 9 

2. Lord. O, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his 
drum; he ſays, he has a ſtratagem for't: when your 
lordſhip ſees the bottom of his 7 ſucceſs in't, and to what 
metal this counterfeit lump of ore* will be melted, if you 
give him not John Drum's-entertainment?, your inclin= 
ing cannot be removed. Here he comes. | 
| 7 — of his—] Old Copy—of this. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
5 8 5 | | _______» MALONEe 

8 a of ore—] Old Copy—of ours. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 

2 1 5 . ; M ALONE. 
9 F you give him not John Drum's e ee Hol inſhed, in 
his deſcription of Ireland, ſpeaking of Patrick Sarſekeld, (mayor of 

Dublin in the year 1551, and of his extravagant hoſpitality, ſubjoins, 
that no gueſt had ever a cold or forbidding look from any part of his fa- 
mily: ſo that his “porter or any other officer, durſt not, for both his 
eares, give the ſimpleſt man that reſorted to his houſe, Tom Drum 
bis entertaynement, which is, to hale a man in by the heade, and thruſt 
him out by both the ſhoulders.”  TyzoBALD. + +; 

A contemporary writer has. uſed this expreſſion in the ſame. manner 
that our author has done; ſo that there is no. reaſon to ſuſpe& the 
word Jobn in the text to be a miſprint: „ In faith good gentle- 

men, I think we ſhall be forced to give you right Fobn Drum's enter- 
- tainment, [i. e. to treat you very ill,] for he that compoſed the book: 
we ſhould preſent, hath—ſnatched- it from us at the very inſtant of en- 
trance.“ Introduction to Fack Drum's Entertainment, a comedy, 1601. 
| 9 6 MALoxE. 
Enter 


/ 
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Enter PARol LIS. 


1. Lord. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the 
1 of his deſign; let him fetch off his drum in any- 
: an b | n e d 
Ber. How now, monſieur ? this drum ſticks ſorely in 
your diſpoſition. _ %%% 9 204 
2. Lord. A pox on't, let it go; tis but a drum. | 
Par. But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum fo loſt !— 
There was excellent command! to charge in with our 
horſe upon our own wings, and to rend our own ſoldiers. 
2. Lord, That was not to be blamed in the command of 
the ſervice ; it was a diſaſter of war that Cæſar himſelf 
_ not have prevented, if he had been there to com- 
mand. | 
Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our ſucceſs : 
ſome diſhonour we had, in the loſs of that drum ; but it 
is not to be recover d. "= OS 
Par. It might have been recover'd. 
Ber. It might; but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recover'd; but that the merit of ſervice 
zs ſeldom attributed to the true and exact performer, 1 
would have that drum or another, or Hic jacet a. | 
Ber. Why, if you have a ſtomach to't, monſieur, if you 
think your myſtery in ſtratagem can bring this inſtru- 
ment of honour again into his native quarter, be magna- 
nimous in the enterprize, and go on; I will grace the 
attempt for a worthy exploit: if you ſpeed well in it, the 
duke ſhall both ſpeak of it, and extend to you what fur- 
ther becomes his greatneſs, even to the utmoſt ſyllable of 

your worthineſs. GS | 1 


Par. By the hand of a ſoldier, Iwill undertake t.. 


* —in any band.] The uſual phraſe is—at any band, but in any 
band will do. It is uſed in Holland's Pliny, p. 456 :—* he muſt be a 
free citizen of Rome in any band.” Again, p. 508, 553, and 546. 

: 8. 8 1 SITE VRExRVs. 
2 7 would bave that drum or another, or hic jacet, ] i. e. Here lies ;— 
the uſual beginning of epitaphs. I would (ſays Parolles) recover either 
che drum I have loſt, or another belonging to the enemy; or die in the 
attempt. Maro. Coke e ee of 
. | Ber © -- 


— 


2 f 
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Ber. But you muſt not now ſlumber in ir. 

Par. PH about it this evening: and I will MY 
pen down my dilemmas 3, encourage myſelf in my cer- 
tainty, put myſelf into my mortal preparation, and, by 
midnight, look to hear further from me. 

Ber. May 1 be bold to acquaint his grace, you are gone 


about it? 

Par. I know not what the ſucceſs will be, my lord ; but 
the attempt I yow. _. 

Ber. I know, thou art valiant; aud, to the poſſibility 
of thy ſoldierſhip #, will ſubſcribe for thee. | Farewel. 

Pat. I love not many words. | [Exir. 

1. Lord, No more than a fiſh loves water *.—lIs not this 
a ſtrange fellow, my lord? that ſo confidently ſeems to 
«range this buſineſs, which he knows is not to be 
done ; damns himſelf t to do, and dares better be l 
than to dot? 

2. Lord. Vou do not know him, my. lord, A8 we do: 
certain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf into a man's fa- 
vour, and, for a week, eſcape a great deal of diſcoveries; 
but when you find him out, you have him ever after. 

Ber, Why, do you think, he will make no deed at all 
of this, that ſo ſerioufly. he does addreſs himſelf unto? 


Iwill preſently pen denon my dilemmas—] By this word, Pa- 
rolles is made to inſinuate that he had ſeveral ways, all equally certain 
of recovering his drum. For a dilemma is an argument that concludes 
| both ways. WarBnuRTONe «| 
I think, Parolles means, that he will pen down his plans on the one 
de, and the probable obſtruRtions he was to meet with on the other. 

*  Maz0Nso 

4 — po ili of thy ſoldier 63 ,] 1 will ub ribs (fays Bertram) 
fo the 225.5 of ty Farb. 1, will fbf that he ſhould not 
be ſo willing to vouch for its probability STEEVENS. | | 
I believe, Bertram means no miore than that he is confident pa- 
rolles will do all that ſoldierſhip can effect. He was not yet certain 
that he was 4c a hilding.” MA 22 im) 

sI love not many words. 

I. Lord. No more than à ſiſb lo ves water. | Heres we Eben the origin 
of this boaſter's name, which, without doubt, (as Mr. Steevens has 
obſerved,) ought in ftrict propriety to be wes Bake But oue 
author certainly intended it otherwife z having made it a triſyllable : 

«© Ruſt ſword, cool bluſhes, and Parolles fire. \ 
He ob did not know the true N Maroxx. 


1. Lord. 


F 


- 
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1. Lord. None in the world; but return with an in- 
9 7 and clap upon zoo. two or three probable lies : 
but we haye almoft emboſs'd him e, you ſhall. { ſee his Fall 
eng; for indeed, he is not for) our lordſhi ip! s reſpect. 
2. Tord. We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox, ere 
we Anke him 7. Ile was firlt, ſmoked by the old lord La- 
feu: when kis diſguiſe and he is parted, tell me what 
2 uc you hall find him; which you ſhall ſee this very 
night. 
1. Lord. I muft go look my twigs ; he ſhall be caught. 
Ber, Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. 
i. ord. Agt pleaſe JAE; lordſhip: Ill leave you *, 
; Exit, 
dye N will lead) you to the. houſe, : and ſhow oo . 
The laſs I ſpoke of. 
2, Lord. ut, you. fa ſhe” s 8 | 
Ber. That's all the 4 ult : Þ ſpoke with her 95 once, 
And found her wond”rous cold; but. I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have 1'the wind, . 
Tokens and letters, which ſh did re-ſend;_ |. 
And this is all I have Tn She! 32a: Kir creature ; 85 
Will you go ſee her? 
2. Lord. With all my heart, my lord. L Eren, 


„ wwe have, almoſt emboſsd him,] To inboſi a deer is ta incloſe him 
in a wood. Milton uſes the ſame words? acre 25 
„ Lik that T. %% ok con 2. 
In th' Arabian woods imboſt, VVV 
4 Which no ſecond knows or third. Jonson. A112 J 
It is probable that Shakſpeare was unacquainted with this word. in 
the ſenſe which mines affixes to it, via. from emboſcare, Touts to en. 
cloſe ; in a thicket. 
When a deer is run hard and foams at = mouth, in the * 
of the field, he i 18 ſaid to be emboſs d. See P» 245 n. 2. . \STEEVENS: 
4 — ere we caſe bim, ] i. e. before we ſtrip him naked JouxsoR. 
1 leave.you.] This line is given in the old copy tothe ſecond 
Mt there called Captain G, who goes out; and the fr lord, there 
called Captain E, remains with Bertram. The whole 2 of the 
W ſhews this to have been a miſtake. See p. 427 Las 7. 
„1. N 0 e. ee Ke by with RIO: of F landen, Kc. 
1 * [ 1; MALONE» 
Ego e 


"SCENE 
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58S CE NE VII. ory 
Florence. 4 Room in the Widow's Houſe. 
Enter HELEN A, and Widows, 
Hel. If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, 7 - 
I know not how I ſhall aſſure you further, u zul 
But I ſhall loſe the grounds 1 work upon 
Mid. Though my eſtate be fallen, I was well born, 11 
Nothing acquainted with theſe buſineſſes; sn: 
And would not put my reputation os ARS dd 4 
In any ſtaining act. 8 AE r 0 
Hel. Nor would I wiſh you. 2 | S 
Firſt, give me truſt, the count he is my wetter: 
And, what to your ſworn counſel I have oben; 123 
Is ſo, from word to word; and then you cannot. 
By the good aid that I of you ſhall boi o, Nr "i * 
Err in beſtowing it. 5 46484 1 
Mid. I ſhould believe you; "I if 6 
For you have ſhew'd me that, which well approves | A 
You are great in fortune. lod ba 
Hel. Take this purſe of gold in 6 99 
And let me buy your Friendly help hn far, - Mi 
Which I will over- pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. The count he wooes your davghter, 
Lays. down his wanton fiege before her beauty, 
Reſolves to carry her; let her, in fine, co ent, 
As we'll direct her how ? tis beſt to hear it, 
Now his important blood will nought deny. 4 8 
That ſhe'll demand: A ring the county * Wears,” | 
That downward: hath ſucceeded in his houſe, © ©” 
From fon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents 
Since the firſt father wore it: this ring he holds 
In moſt rich choice ; yet, in his idle fire 


* But 7 ſpall loſe the grounds I work upon. i. e. by diſcovering. her- 
ſelf to the count. WAR ZUR Tod. 


9 — to your ſworn counſel—] To your private knowledge, after have 
ing required from you an oath of ſecrecy. | JOHNSON» 


* 
+ 


I — bis important blood—] Wen here, and alewbert, 1s dee. 


tunate. TOHNSONs 5 : 
Important from the Fr. Enportant. Trawarrr. Ws 


— 


1.0 WE county—] See p. 13, Ars ee nu, 441. 
| To 
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To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 


Howe er repented „ 7 Ie 
Wid. Now I fee © 15 N 
The bottom of your purpoſe. WIA, 
Hel. You fee it lawfu con It is no b more, 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 8 | 
Deſiges this ring; appoints him an encounter; 115 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, Fi A 
Herſelf moſt chaſtly abſent: after this * 
— 


To marry her, I'll add three thouſand 


To what is paſt already. 
Mid. I have yielded: 


| Inſtruct any anger how ſhe thall ours: 


That time, and place, with this deceit ſo IJ 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 


With muſicks of all ſorts, and ſongs mpob d 90 


To her unworthineſs: it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our EAVES 30 25 he Peri, 4 
As if his life lay ont. : T3 
Hel. Why then, to-olake | 135 
Let us aſſay our plot; which, if it f 4 ** 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed. 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act ; ; i 
Where both not ſin, and ous a e fact: 
But let's about i ta 1! ; +” "00 


2 — after this, The latter word was added to ee the metre, 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. Maronz, 
3 Is wicked meaning i in a lawful deed, © 
And lawful meaning &c.] Bertram's meaning is wicked in a lawful 
deed, and Helen's meaning is lawful in a lawful act; and neither of them 
fin: yet on his part it was a finful act, for his meaning was to commit 
adultery, of which he was innocent, as the lady was his wife. Tol LET. 
The firſt line relates to Bertram. The deed was lawful, as being 
the duty of marriage, owed by the huſband to the wife; but his meaning 
was wicked, becauſe he intended to commit adultery. The ſecond line 
relates to Helena; whoſe meaning Was lawful, in as much as ſhe in- 
tended to reclaim her huſband, and demanded only the rights of a wife. 
The a&'or deed was lawful for the reaſon already given. The ſubſe- 
quent line relates to them both. The fa# was fn ful, as far as Bertram 
was concerned, becauſe he intended to commit adultery; yet neither he 
nor Helena a#ually ſinned: not the wife, becauſe both her intention 


* g! * - 


and action were innocent; not the huſband, becauſe he did not accon- 


ue -his intention ; ; he did not commit adultery.— This note is partly 
r. Heath's. MAT ONE. 
A C1 


94 
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ACT lv. SEN 
Without the Florentine Camp. 


Enter firſt Lord, with five or fix Soldiers in ambuſh. 
1. Lord. He can come no other way but by this hedge? 
corner: When you ſally upon him, ſpeak what terrible 
language you will ; though you underſtand it not your- 
ſelves, no matter : for we muſt not ſeem to underſtand 
him ; unleſs ſome one among us, whom we muſt produce 
for an interpreter. HE 
1. Sold. Good captain, let me be the interpreter. 

1. Lord. Art not acquainted with him? knows he not 

thy voice ? 5 | OY 

1. Sold. No, fir, I warrant you. 

I. Lord. But what linſy-woolſy haſt thou to ſpeak to 
us again ? | | Af ED 

1. Sold. Even ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 

1. Lord. He muſt think us ſome band of ſtrangers i'the 
adverſary's entertainment“. Now he hath a ſmack of all 
neighbouring languages; therefore we muſt every one be 
a man of his own fancy, not to know what we ſpeak one 
to another; ſo we ſeem to know, is to know ſtraight our 

purpoſe 5: chough's language, gabble enough, and good 
enough, As for you, interpreter, you muſt ſeem very 
politick. But couch, ho! here he comes; to beguile 
two hours in a ſleep, and then to return and ſwear the lies 
he forges, | 
| Enter PAROLLES. 


Par. Ten o' clock: within theſe three hours *twill be 
time enough to go home. What ſhall II ſay I have done? 


* — ſome band of firangers in the adverſary's entertainment. ] That is, 
foreign troops in the enemy's pay. JonnsoNn. | 
D ſo we ſeem to know, is to know &c.] I think the meaning ig 
Our ſeeming to know what we ſpeak one to another, is to make bim 
to know our purpoſe immediately; to diſcover our defign to him. To 
lou, in the laſt inſtance, ſignifies to make known. Sir Thomas Han- 
mer very plauſibly read to bow ſtraight our purpoſe. MALons. 
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It muſt be a very plauſive invention that carries it: They 


begin to ſmoke me; and diſgraces have of late knock * 


too often at my door. I find, my tongue is too fool-hardy; 
but my heart hath the fear of Mars before it, and of his 
creatures, not daring the reports of my tongue. 
1. Lord. This is the firſt truth that e'er thine own 
tongue was guilty of. ge 

Par. What the devil ſhould move me to undertake the 
recovery of this drum; being not ignorant of the impoſſi- 
bility, and knowing I had no ſuch purpoſe? I muſt give 
myſelf ſome hurts, and ſay, I got them in exploit : Yet 
flight ones will not carry it; _ will ſay, Came you 
off with ſo little? and great ones I dare not give; Where. 
fore ? what's the inſtance ? Tongue, I muft put you into 
2 butter-woman's mouth, and buy myſelf another of 
Bajazet's mule 7, if you prattle me into theſe perils. 
1. Lord. Is it poffible, he ſhould know what he is, and 
be that he is? Ee, [ afide. 
Par. I would, the cutting of my garments would ſerve 
the turn; or the breaking of my Spaniſh ſword. | 

1. Lord. We cannot afford you ſo. Lade. 

Par. Or the baring of my beard; and to ſay, it was in 
ſtratagem. | 


1. Lord. *T'would not do.  [afide, 
Par. Or to drown my clothes, and ſay, I was ſtript: 
1. Lord. Hardly ſerve. | Lade. 


Par. Though I ſwore I leap'd from the window of the 
Citadel— | 15 
1. Lord. How deep? | | | Laſede. 

Par. Thirty fathom. | | 

1. Lord. Three great oaths would ſcarce make that be 


believed. Lide. 
Par. I would, I had any drum of the enemy's; 1 
would ſwear, I recover'd it. ; | 5 
I. Lord. You ſhall hear one anon. aide. 
6 am thei 7 Th x ON. | 
7 of e EB eee read - mute. MAL ON. 


As a mule is as dumb by nature, as the mute is by art, the reading 
may ſtand. In one of our old Turkiſh hiſtories, there is a pompous 
deſcription of Bajazet riding on a mule to the Divan. STzxzvEzxs. 


Par. 
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Par. A drum now of the enemy's! [ Alarum within. 
1. Lord. Throca mowouſus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 
All. Cargo, cargo, willianda par corbo, cargo. 
Par. O, ranſom, ranſom :—Do not hide mine eyes. 
one i 8 hey ſeize and blindfold him. 
1. Sold. Boſhos thromuldo boſtos. | 
Par. I know, you are the Muſkos' regiment, © 4, 
And I ſhall loſe my life for want of language: 
If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him ſpeak to me, 
I will diſcover that which ſhall undo 


The Florentine. | 
1. Sold. Baſkos vauvado I underſtand thee, and can. 


| ſpeak thy tongue: Kerelybonto . Sir, betake thee to thy 
Rich, for ſeventeen ponlards are at thy boſom. | 
Par. Oh! 5 
1. Sold. O, pray, pray, pray,— 
Manta revania dulcbe. 
1. Lord. Oſcorbi dulchos wolivorco, 
1. Sold. The general is content to ſpare thee yet; 
And, a ear 2" as thou art, will lead thee on, 
To gather from thee : haply, thou may'ſt inform 
Something to ſave thy lite. | 
Par. O, let me live, 1 
And all the ſecrets of our camp I'll ſhew, 
Their force, their purpoſes: nay, I'Il ſpeak that 
Which you will wonder at. 3 
1. Sold. But wilt thou faithfully ? 
Par. If I do not, damn me. 
I. Sold. Acordo linta,— _ 
Come on, thou art granted ſpace. 
[Erit, with Pa ROLLES guarded. 
1. Lord. Go, tell the count Rouſillon, and my brother, 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled 
Till we do hear from them. | 
2. Sold. Captain, I will, 
1. Lord. He will betray us all unto ourſelves j— - 
Inform *em ® that. | | 


+ Inform em- Old Copy—Inform on. Correctea by Mr. Rowe. 
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* 


MaALont. 
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2. Cold. So I will, fir. | Eel 
1. Lord, Till then I'll keep him dark, and ſafely lock'd, 


[ Exeunt, 
SCENE II. 
Florence. 4 Room in the Widow's bouſe. 
Enter BERTRAM and DIANA. 


Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 
Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 
Ber. Titled goddeſs ; 

And worth it, with addition! But, fair ſoul, 

In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 

If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 

You are no maiden, but a monument : 

When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 

As you are now, for you are cold and ſtern®; 

And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 

When your ſweet ſelf was got. 
Dia. She then was honeſt. 
Ber. So ſhould you be. 
Dia. No: | 

My mother did but duty ; ſuch, my lord, 

As you owe to your wife. | 

er. No more of that | 
I pr'ythee, do not ſtrive againſt my vows* : 
I was compell'd to her; but I love thee 


By 


9 You are no maiden, but a monument: 
for you are cold and ſtern;] Our author had here probably 
in his thoughts ſome of the = monumental figures with which man) 
churches in England were furniſhed by the rude ſculptors of his own 
time. He has again the ſame alluſion in Cymbeline : 7 

& And be her ſenſe but as a monument, | 

4 Thus in a chapel lying.” MaLoNE. : 

1 Tprigthee, do not flrive againſs my vows :] Againſ# bis vo, 
believe, means againſt bis determined reſolution never to cobabit wit» 
Helena; and this wow, or reſolution, he had very ſtrongly expreſſed in 
Ris letter to the counteſn. STIEVYERS. 

So, in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy by Webſter, 1612: 

1 Henceforth Pl never lie with tbee; , 


« My vors is fix'd,” MALONE. 
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By love's own ſweet conſtraint, and will for eyer | 
Do thee all rights of ſervice. 
Dia. Ay, ſo you ſerve us, | ; 
Till we ſerve you : but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs. 

Ber. How have I ſworn ? 

Dia. Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth 
But the plain fingle vow, that is vow'd true. | 
What is not holy, that we ſwear not by *, | 
But take the Higheſt to witneſs : Then, pray you, tell me, 
If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes 3, 

I loy'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 

When I did love you ill? this has no holding, 

To ſwear by him whom I proteſt to love, 4th 
That I will work againſt him +: Therefore, your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions; but unſeal d; | 
At leaft, in my opinion. | 


* What is not holy, that we ſwear not by,] The ſenſe is, We never 
ſwear by what is not holy, but ſwear by, or take to witneſs, the 
Higheſt, the Divinity, —The tenor of the reaſoning contained in the 
following lines perfectly correſponds with this: If I ſhould ſwear by 
Jove's great attributes, that I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my 
oaths, when you found by experience that I loved you ill, and was en- 
deavouring to gain credit with you in order to ſeduce you to your ruin? 
No, ſurely ; but you would conclude that J had no faith either in Jove. 
or his attributes, and that my oaths were mere words of courſe. For 
that oath can certainly have no tye upon us, which we ſwear by him 
we profeſs to love and honour, when at the ſame time we give the 
ſtrongeſt proof of our diſbelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which we 
know will offend and diſhenour him. HEATR. | 

3 If T fpould ſwear by Fove's great attributes, ] In the print of the 
ald folio, it is doubtful whether it be Fove's or Lowe's, the charaQters 

being not diſtinguiſhable. If it is read Lowe's, perhaps it may be ſome» 
thing leſs difficult. I am ftill as a loſs, Jonnso0N. 

4 To ſwear by bim whom I proteſt to love, &C.] This paſſage like 
wiſe appears to me corrupt. She ſwears not 5y him whom ſhe loves, 
but by Jupiter. I believe we may read To ſwear to bim. There is, 
ſays ſhe, no holding, no conſiſtency, in ſwearing to one that I love bim, 
when I ſwear it only to injure him. Jonxsox. 

This appears to me a very probable conjecture. Mr. Heath's 2 
nation, which refers the words“ whom to proteſt I love to Jove, 
can hardly be right, Let the reader judge. MArox x. 
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Ber. Change it, change it; 8 
Be not fo holy-cruel: love is holy; 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, | 
That you do charge men with : Stand no more off, 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick deſires, 
Who then recover : ſay, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, ſhall ſo perſever. 
Dia. I ſee, that men make hopes, in ſuch a ſcene, 
That we'll forſake ourſelves . Give me that ring. 
Ber. I'll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. | 
Dia. Will you not, my lord ? 


Ber. It is an honour *longing to our houſe, | 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i' the world 


6 I ſee, Pp men make hopes, in ſuch a ſcene, : 
That well forſake ourſelves.) i. e. I perceive that while our lovers 
are making profeſſions of love, and a Fing their aſſumed parts in this 
kind of amorous interlude, they entertain hopes that we ſhall be betray- 
ed by our paſſions to yield to their defires. So, in Much ado about No- 
thing: The ſport will be, when they hold an opinion of one another's 
dotage, and no ſuch matter, that's the ſcene The I would ſee,” &c, 
Again, in the Winter's Tale : | | 
46 . lt ſhall be ſo my care 
4% To have you royally appointed, as if 
| «© The ſcene you play, were mine,” * 
The old copy reads: 

I ſee, that men make ropes in ſuch a ſcarre, &c. | 
which Mr. Rowe altered to— make hopes in ſuch affairs; and all the 
ſubſequent editors adopted his correction. It being entirely arbitrary, 
any emendation that is nearer to the traces of the unintelligible word in 
the old copy, and affords at the ſame time an eaſy ſenſe, is better en- 
titled to a place in the text, | 

A corrupted paſſage in the firſt ſketch of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, ſuggeſted to me the emendation now introduced in the text. 
In the fifth act Fenton deſcribes to the hoſt his ſcheme for marrying 
Anne Page: | 
| And in a robe of white this night diſguiſed | 

(Wherein fat Falſtaff had [r. hath] a mighty ſcare) 

Muſt Slender, take her, &c. f 25 

It is manifeſt from the correſponding lines in the folio, that ſcare 
was printed by miſtake for ſcene; for in the folio the paſſage runs 
N fat Falſtaff T 

% Hath a great ſcene.” MaLons, 


27 
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In me to loſe. | 
Dia. Mine honour*s ſuch a ring: 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; _ 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i'the world 
In me to loſe: Thus your own proper wiſdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt your vain aſſault. 
Ber. Here, take my ring: 
My houſe, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, | 
And PII be bid by thee. 
Dia, When midnight comes, knock at my chamber 
window; 
I' order take, my mother ſhall not hear, 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer'd my yet -maiden bed, 
- "Remain there but an hour, nor ſpeak to me: 
My reaſons are moſt ſtrong ; IT ou ſhall know them, 
When back again this ring ſhall be deliver'd : 
And on your finger, in the night, I'll put 
Another ring ; that, what in time proceeds, 
May token to the future our paſt deeds. 
Adieu, till then; then, fail not: You have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 
Ber, A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing thee, 
Exit, 
Dia. For which live long to thank both heaven 2 me! 
You may ſo in the end. 
My mother told me juſt how he would woo, 
As if ſhe ſat in his heart; ſhe ſays, all men 
Have the like oaths: he had ſworn to marry me, 
When his wife's dead; therefore I'll lie with has, | 
When J am bury'd. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid 7, 
Marry that will, I live and 42 a maid: 
Only, in this diſguiſe, I think't no ſin * 
To cozen him, that would unjuſtly win. I[EExit. 


7 — Since Frenchmen are ſo braid,] Braid ſignifies crafty or deceitful, 
Bned is an Anglo-Saxon word, fignitying fraus, aftus. STEEVENS. 


Ff4 SCENE 
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8 CE N E III. 
The Florentine Camp. 2 


Fuer the us French Lords, and two or three Soldiers. 


1. Lords. You have not given him his mother's letter? 

2. Lord. I have deliver'd it an hour ſince : there is 
ſomething in't that ſtings his nature; for, on the read. 
ing it, he changed almoſt into another man. 

1. Lord. He has much worthy blame laid upon him, 
for ſhaking off ſo good a wife, and ſo fweet a lady. 
- 2. Lord. Eſpecially he hath incurr'd the everlaſting 
diſpleaſure of the king, who had even tuned his bounty 
to ling happineſs to him. I will tell you a thing, but 
you ſhall let it dwell darkly with you, 

1. Lord, When you have ſpoken it, tis dead, and! 
am the grave of it. | 

5 Lord. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman here 
in Florence, of a moſt chaſte renown ; and this night he 
fleſhes his will in the ſpoil of her honour : he hath given 
her his monumental ring, and thinks himſelf made in 
the unchaſte compoſition. HR: 

1. Lord. Now God delay our rebellion ; as we are ours 
ſelves, what things are we! 

2. Lord. Merely our own traitors. And as in the com- 
mon courſe of all treaſons, we ſtill ſee them reveal them- 


' B x, Lord.] The latter editors have with great liberality beſtowed 
lordſhip upon theſe interlocutors, who, in the original edition, are calls 
ed with more propriety capt. E. and capt. G. JonunsoN. 

Theſe two perſonages may be ſuppoſed to be two young French Lords 
ſerving in the Florentine camp, where they now appear in their 
military capacity. In the firſt ſcene where the two French Lords are 
introduced, taking leave of the king, they are called in the original 
edition, Lord E, and Lord G. 5 ; 

G. and E. were, I believe, only put to denote the players who per- 
formed theſe characters. In the liſt of actors prefixed to the firſt folio, 
I find the names of Gilburne and Eccleftone, to whom theſe inſignifie 
eant parts probably fell. Perhaps, however, theſe performers firſt repre- 
ſented the French lords, and afterwards two captains in the Florentine 
army; and hence the confuſion of the old copy. In the firſt ſcene of 
this act, one of theſe captains is called thoughout, 1. Lord E. The 
matter is of no great importance. MALoNZ, 

. | | ſelves, 
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ſelves, till they attain to their abhorr'd ends?; ſo he, 
that in this action contrives againſt his own nobility, in 
his proper ſtream o*erflows himſelf *. | 

1. Lord. Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trum- 
p_ of our unlawful intents? We ſhall not then have 


is company to-night ? | | 
2, Lord, Not till after midnight; for he is dieted to 


his hour, 

1. Lord, That approaches apace : I would gladly have 
him ſee his company 3 anatomazed ; that he might take a 
meaſure of his own judgments “, wherein ſo curiouſly he 
had ſet this counterfeit 5. _ 2 

2. Lord. We will not meddle with him till he come; 


for his preſence muſt be the whip of the other. 


9 —till they attain to their abborr'd engs;] This may mean they 
are perpetually talking about the miſchief they intend to do, till they 
have obtained an opportunity of doing it. STEEVENS. | 
1 — in bis proper ſtream oerflows bimſelf.] That is, betrays bis own 
ſecrets in bis own talk. The reply ſhews that this is the meaning. 
| |  Jounsomn 
2 Ts it not meant damnable in us,] I once thought that we ought to 
read=Is it not moſt damnable; but no change is neceſſary, AdjeCtives 
are often uſed as adverbs by our author and his contemporaries 80, 
in the Winter's Tale: | | | | 
| «© That did but ſhew thee, of a fool, inconſtant, 
« And damnable ungrateful,”! 
Again, in Twelfth Night : “S- and as thou draweſt, ſwear Þborribleum,” 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : 
| « Let the ſuppoſed fairies pinch him ſound.” 
Again, in Maſſinger's Very Woman : 
1 'lU beat thee damnable.” MALONE. | | 
3 — bis company—] i. e. his companion. The word is ſo uſed in 
King Henry V. See Vol. II. p. 450, n. 1. MALONE. | 
14 — be might take a meaſure of bis own judgments,] This is a very 
Juſt and moral reaſon. Bertram, by finding how erroneouſly he has 
judged, will be leſs confident, and more eaſily moved by admonition 
Fu 264 | OS 
3 = wherein ſo curiouſly be bad ſet this counterfeit. ] Parolles is the 
perſon whom they are going to anatomize. Counter feit, beſides its 
ordinary Pas "res eget . perfon pretending to be what he is not, ] 
ſignified alſo, in our author's time, a falſe coin, and a picture. The 
Word ſer ſhews that it is here uſed in the firſt and the laſt of theſe 
et MALCONE, „ | | 


[ 


— 
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1. Lord, In the mean time, what hear you of theſe 
wars? | | 

2. Lord. J hear, there is an overture of peace. 

1. Lord. Nay, I aſſure you, a peace concluded, 

2. Lord. What will eount Ror.illor do then? will he 

travel higher, or return again into France ? | 

1. Lord, I perceive by this demand, you are not al. 
together of his council. ON 
2. Lord. Let it be forbid, fir! fo ſhould I be a great 
deal of his act. T | 

2. Lord. Sir, his wife, ſome two months ſince, fled 

from his houſe ; her ar is a pilgrimage to Saint 

Jaques le grand; which holy undertaking, with moſt 

auſtere ſanctimony, ſhe accompliſh'd: and, there reſid- 

ing, the tenderneſs of her nature became as a prey to her 
griet in fine, made a groan of her laſt breath, and now 

| the fings in heaven. 8 5 is 5 
2. Lord. How is this juſtiſied? | 
1. Lord. The ſtronger part of it by her own letters; 

which make her ſtory true, even to the point of her 

death: her death itſelf, which could not be her office to 

. fay, is come, was faithfully confirm'd by the rector of 

the place. | „„ 
2. Lord. Hath the count all this intelligence? 

1. Lord. Ay, and the particular confirmations, point 
from point, to the full arming of the verity. 
2. Lord. J am heartily ſorry, that he'll be glad of this. 
1. Lord. How mightily, ſometimes, we make us com- 

forts of our loſſes 

- 2. Lord. And how mightily, ſome other times, we 

drown our gain in tears! The great dignity, that his va- 

lour hath here acquired for him, ſhall at home be encoun- 
ter'd with a ſhame as ample. | 

1. Lord. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together: our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
whip*d them not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they 
were not cheriſn'd by our virtues.— : | 


Enter a Servant. 
How now ? where's your maſter ? 


Serv. He met the duke in the ſtreet, fir, of whom he 


hath 
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hath taken a ſolemn leave; his lordſhip will next morn- 
ing for France. The duke hath offered him letters 0 
commendations to the king. | 

2, Lord. They ſhall be no more than needful there, if 
they were more than they can commend. - So > 

Enter BERTRAM, | | 

1. Lord. They cannot be too ſweet for the king's tart- 
neſs. Here's his lordſhip now. How now, my lord, 
is't not after midnight? 

Ber. I have to-night diſpatch'd ſixteen buſineſſes, a 
month's length a-piece, by an abſtract of ſucceſs: IJ have 
conge*d with the duke, done my adieu with his neareſt ; 
buried a wife, mourn'd for her; writ to my lady mother, 
I am returning ; entertain'd my convoy ; and, between 
theſe main parcels of diſpatch, effected many. nicer 
needs: the laſt was the greateſt, but that I have not 
ended yet. 1 
2. Lord. If the buſineſs be of any difficulty, and this 
morning your departure hence, it requires haſte of your 
lordſhip. 1 | 8 9 85 

Ber. PI mean, the buſineſs is not ended, as fearing to 
hear of it hereafter: But ſhall we have this dialogue be. 
tween the fool and the ſoldier ?—Come, bring forth this 
counterfeit module 5; he has deceived me, like a double. 
meaning propheſier. | 

2. Lord. Bring him forth: [ Exeunt . ſoldiers.] he has ſat 
in the ſtocks all night, poor gallant knave. MW 

Ber. No matter ; his heels have deſerved it, in uſurp. 
ing his ſpars ſo long“. How does he carry himſelf? 

6 m= bring forth this counterfeit module;] Module being the pattern 
of any thing, may be here uſed in that ſenſe. Bring forth this tellow, 


who, by counterfeit virtue pretended to make himſelf a pattern. 
- | — son. 
It appears from Minſheu that module and model were ſynonimous. 
In K. Richard II. model ſignifies a thing faſhioned after an archetype: 
« Who was the model of thy father's life. | 
Again, in another play : 4 
| © The model of our chaſte loves, my young daughter.“ 
Our author, I believe, uſes the word here in the ſame ſenſe:— Bring 
forth this counterfeit repreſentation of a ſoldier. Matonz. 
' * = in uſurping bis ſpurs ſo long.] The puniſhment of a recreant or 
coward, was to have his ſpurs hacked off, Mazonz. 


/ 


4 ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

1. Lord. J have told your lordſhip already; the ſtocks 
carry him. But, to anſwer you as you would be under. 
ſtood ; he weeps, like a wench that had ſhed her milk: 
ke hath confeſs'd himſelf to Morgan, whom he ſuppoſes to 
be a friar, from the time of his remembrance, to this 
very inſtant diſaſter of his ſetting i'the ſtocks : And what, 
think you; he hath confeſs*d? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has he? 

2. Lord. His confeſſion is taken, and it ſhall by read to 
his face: if your lordſhip be in't, as, I believe you are, 

you muſt have the patience to hear it, 


Re-enter Soldiers, with PAROLLES. 


Ber. A plague upon him ! muffled ! he can ſay nothing 

of me; huſh! huſh! 
© 1. Lord. Hoodman comes !—Porto tartaroſſa. 

1. Sold. He calls for the tortures ; What will you ſay 
without em; 

Par. I will confeſs what I know without conſtraint: if 
ye pinch me like a paſty, I can ſay no more. 

I. Sold. Boſto chimurc ho. 

2. Lord. Boblibindo chicurmurco. 
1. Sold. Vou are a merciful general: Our general bids 
vou anſwer to what I ſhall aſk you out of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

1. Sold. Firſt demand of him how many horſe the duke it 
Prong. What ſay you to that? 

Par. Five or ſix thouſand; but very weak and onſer- 
viceable : the troops are all ſcatter d, and the commanders 
very poor rogues, upon my reputation and credit, and as 
F hope to live. 

1. Sold. Shall I ſet down your anſwer ſo? 

Par. Do; I'll take the acrament on t, how and which 

way you will. 
ers All's one to him 7. What a paſt-ſaving ſlave is 
this ! 

1. Lord. You are deceived, my lord; this is monſieur 


7 All's one to bim. ] In the old copy theſe words are given by miſtake 
to Parolles. The preſent regulation, which is clearly right, was ſug- 
ith by Mr. Steevens. Maron z. 


„ 


ET | | Parolles, 
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Parolles, the gallant militariſt, (that was his own phraſe,) 
that had the whole theorick * of war in the knot of his 
ſcarf, and the practice in the chape of his dagger. 

2. Lord. Iwill never truſt a man again, for keeping his 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, 
by wearing his apparel neatly. | 

1. Sold. Well, that's ſet down. 

Par. Five or fix thouſand horſe, I ſaid, —I will ſay 
true,—or thereabouts, ſet down,—for Þ11 ſpeak truth. 

1. Lord. He's very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for't?, in the nature he 
delivers it!“. | | 

Par, Poor rogues, I pray you, ſay. 

1. Sold. Well, that's ſet down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, fir: a truth's a truth, the 
rogues are marvellous poor. | : 

1. Sold. Demand of him, of what ſtrength they are a-fuots 
What ſay you to that ? | ; 

Par, By my troth, fir, if I were to live this preſent 
hour“, I will tell true. Let me ſee: Spurio a hundred 
and fifty, Sebaſtian ſo many, Corambus ſo many, Jaques 
ſo many; Guiltian, Coſmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, two 
hundred fifty each: mine own company, Chitopher, 
Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred fifty each: ſo that the 
muſter file, rotten and ſound, upon my life, amounts 
not to fifteen thouſand poll; half of the which dare not 


3 — the whole theorick] i e. the whole theory. So, in Montaigne's 
E ſaies tranſlated by J. Florio, 1603: „ They know the theorigque of 
all things, but you muſt ſeek who ſhall put it in practice. MaATONR. 

9 — I con him no thanks for't,—] To con thanks may exactly anſwer 
the French ſcavoir gre. To con is to know. STEEVENS. 
Du the nature be delivers it.] He has ſaid truly that our numbers 

are about five or fix thouſand ; but having deſcribed them as „ weak 
and unſerviceable,” &c. I am not much obliged to him. MATLOxNx. 

> — if I were to live this preſent hour, &c. ] I do not underſtand this 
paſſage. Perhaps (as an anonymous correſpondent obſerves) we ſhould 
read “ —if I were to live but this preſent hour. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps he meant to ſay—if I were to die this preſent hour. But 
fear may be ſuppoſed to occaſion the miſtake, as poor frighted Scrub 
cries, © Spare all 1 have, and take my life. TOLLET» | 


ſhake 


445 ' ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 
ſhake: the ſnow from off their caſſocks 3, leſt they ſhake 
themſelves to pieces. E: | 
Ber.. What ſhall be done to him ? | 
1. Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. Demand of 
him my conditions #, and what credit I have with the duke. 
1. Sold. Well, that's ſet down. You ſhall demand of him, 
aubether one Captain Dumain be i'the camp, a French. 
man; what his reputation is' with the duke, what his 
valour, honeſty, and expertneſs in wars; or whether he 
_ thinks, it were not poſſible with well-weighing ſums of gold 
to corrupt him to a revolt, What ſay you to this? what 
do you know of it? | | 
Par. I beſeech you, let me anſwer to the particular of 
the intergatories 5 : Demand them ſingly. 
1. Sold. Do you know this captain Dumain ? | 
Par. I know him: he was a botcher's prentice in 
Paris, from whence he was whip'd for getting the ſhe- 
riff's fool with child; a dumb innocent, that could not 
ſay him, nay . [Dumain /iF*s up his hand in anger. 
Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; though I 
know, his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 
1. Sold. Well, is this captain in the duke of Florence's 
camp? | | | 
Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and louſy. | 
1. Lord. Nay, look not ſo upon me; we ſhall hear of 
your lordſhip 7 anon. 


3 — off their caſſocks,] Caſſock ſignifies a horſeman's looſe coat, and 
isuſed in that ſenſe by the writers of the age of Shakſpeare. STEEvENs.' 

4 — my conditions, —] i. e. my diſpofition and character. See p. 
136, n. 6, Marons. 

5 — of the intergatories 4 i. e. interrogatories. The word was fre- 
quently ſo written in our author's time. ALONE. 

© = be was whip'd for getting the ſheriff's fool with child; a dumb 
innocent, that could not ay him nay.) Innocent does not here fignify a 
perſon without guilt or blame; but means, in the good-natured language 
of our anceſtors, an ideot or natural fool. Agreeably to this ſenſe of 
the word is the following entry of a burial in the pariſh Regiſter of 
Char lewwood in Surrey: Thomas Sole, an innocent about the age of 
fifty years and upwards, buried 19th September, 1605.“ WHALLEY. 

7 — your lordſhip] The old copy has Lord. In the Miſs. of our au- 


 thor's age they ſcarcely ever wrote Lordſhip at full length. Mar - N 2 
i | 5 1. Od. 
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1. Sold. What is his reputation with the duke? | 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but a poor 
officer of mine; and writ to me this other day, to turn 
him out o'the band: I think, I have his letter in my 
pocket. 1 95 5 | 

1. Sold. Marry, we'll ſearch. c 

Par. In good ſadneſs, I do not know; either it is 
there, or it is upon a file, with the duke's other letters, 
in my tent. f | 

1. Sold, Here tis; here's a paper; Shall I read it to 

ou ? | ; 
: Par. I do not know, if it be it, or no. 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 

1. Lord, Excellently. 

1. Sold. Dian, The count's a fool, and full of gold“. 

Par. That is not the duke's letter, fir; that is an ad- 
vertiſement to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, to 
take heed of the allurement of one count Rouſillon, a 
fooliſh idle boy, but, for all that, very ruttiſn: I pray 
you, fir, put it * again. | | 

1. Sold. Nay, I'll read it firſt by your favour. 

Par. My meaning in't, I proteſt, was very honeſt 
in the behalf of the maid : for I knew the young count to 
be a dangerous and laſcivious boy ; who 1s a whale to 
' virginity, and devours up all the fry it finds. 

Ber. Damnable, both ſides rogue! | 


1. Sold. When he fears oaths, bid him drop gold, and takeit ; 
After he ſcores, he never pays the ſcore: 
Half won, is match well made; match, and well make its; 
He ne er pays after-debts, take it before; 
7 Dian, the count's a fool, and full of gold,] After this line there is 
apparently a line loſt, there being no rhime that correſponds to gold. 
| | JOHN SONs 
I _ this line is incomplete. The poet might herd” wig ; 
ian. | a 
The count a fool, and full F golden ftore==or. ore; © x 
and this addition rhimes with the following alternate verſes. STE. 
May we not ſuppoſe the former part of the letter to have been proſe, 
as the concluding words are? The ſonnet intervenes. MALONE. 
Half won, is match well made; match, and well make it:] Gain 
half of what he offers, and you are well off; if you yield to him, 
make your bargain ſecure» MALoNns. 
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And ſay, a ſoldier, Dian, told thee this, 
Men are to mell auitb, boys are not to hiſs ꝰ : 
For count of this, the count's a fool, I know it, 
Who pays before, but not when he does oæue it. 


Thine, as be vow'd to thee in thine ear, 
| PAROLLES. 


Ser. He ſhall be whip'd through the. army, with this 
rhime in his forehead. _ | 3 

2. Lord. This is your devoted friend, ſir, the manifold 
linguiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier. | x | 
: J. . I could endure any thing before but a cat, and 

now he's a cat to me. . | 

1. Sold. I perceive, fir, by the general's looks“, we 
ſhall be fain to hang you. 3 

Par. My life, fir, in any caſe: not that I am afraid 
to die ; but that, my offences 8 many, I would re- 
pent out the remainder of nature: let me live, ſir, in a 
dungeon, i' the ſtocks, or any where, ſo I may live. 

I. Sold. We'll ſee what may be done, ſo you confeſs 
freely ; therefore, once more to this captain Dumain: 
You have anſwer'd to his reputation with the duke, and 


to his valour ; What is his honeſty ? 


9 Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiſs :] Mr. Theobald and 
the ſubſequent editors read—*& boys are ba? to kiſs.” I do not ſee any 
need of change, nor do I believe that any oppoſition was intended be- 
tween the words mell and kiſs. Parolles wiſhes to recommend himſelf 
to: Diana, and for that purpoſe adviſes her to grant her favours to men, 
not to boys.—He himſelf calls his letter, „An advertiſement to Diana 
to take heed of the allurement of one count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy.” 

To mell is uſed by our author's contemporaries in the ſenſe of medling, 
without the indecent idea which Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed to be couched 
under the word in this place. So, in Hall's Satires, 1597: 

Hence, ye profane; mell not with holy things.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. 1: | 
4 With holy father fits not with ſuch things to mell.” 
. | MALONE. 

1 — by the general's hoks,] The old copy has—by your. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the third folio, and the miſ- 
print probably aroſe from ye in the Mi. being taken for yr, Mar ont. 


Par. | 
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Par. He will ſteal, fir, an egg out of a cloiſter *; for 
rapes and raviſhments he parallels Neſſus. He profeſſes 
not keeping of oaths ; in breaking them, he is ſtronger 
than Hercules. He will lie, fir, with ſuch volubility, 
that you would think truth were a fool: drunkenneſs is 
his beſt virtue; for he will be ſwine-drunk ; and in his 
ſleep he does little harm, ſave to his bed-clothes about 
him; but they know his conditions“, and lay him in ſtraw. 
I have but little more to ſay, fir, of his honeſty: he has 
every thing that an honeſt man ſhould not have; what an 
honeſt man ſhould have, he has nothing. | 

1. Lord. I begin to love him for this. | 
Ter. For this deſcriptionof thine honeſty ? A pox upon 
him for me, he is more and more a cat. CI 

1. Sold, What 4 you to his expertneſs in war? 

Par. Faith, fir; he has led the drum before the Engliſh 
tragedians, to belie him, I will not, - and more of his 
ſoldierſhip I know not; except, in that country, he had 
the honour to be the officer at a place there call'd Mile- 
end?, to inftrut for the doubling of files: I would 
do the man- what honour I can, but of this I am not 
certain, ; N 
1. Lord. He hath out-villain'd villainy fo far, that the 
rarity redeems him. 8 8 
Ber. A pox on him! he's a cat ſtill “. 


2 — an egg out of a cloifter ;] Perhaps the meaning is, He till fea! 
any thing, bowewver trifling, from any place, however holy, Jounsone 
* — bis conditions,] See p. 446, n. 4. Marton. | 
at a place there calld Milezend,)] See a note on K. Henry IV, 

P.1I. Act III. ſci ii. MALoN E. f | ö 

14 — he's a cat ile] The count had ſaid, that formerly a cat was 
the only thing in the world which he could not endure; but that now 
Parolles was as much the object of his averſion as that animal. After 
Parolles has gone through his next liſt of falſhoods, the count adds, 
& he's more and more a cat,” —ſtill more and more the object of my 
averſion than he was. As Parolles proceeds till further, one of the 
Frenchmen obſerves, that the ſingularity of his impudence and villainy 
tedeems his character. Not at all, replies the count; “ he's a cat 
ftill ; he is as hateful to me as ever. There cannot therefore, 1 
think, be — doubt that Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, © throw him 
how you will, he lights upon His legs, is founded on à miſapprehen- 


ſion. Mat om x. : 
G g 1. Seld. 


£ 
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1. Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I need 
not to aſk you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. | 
Par. Sir, for a quart d'ecu 5 he will ſell the fee-fimple 
of his ſalvation, the inheritance of it; and cut the intail 
from all remainders, and a perpetual ſucceflion for it 
perpetually. e 
1. N What's his brother, the other captain Du- 
main? = " © 1 
2. Lord. Why does he aſk him of me*? 
1. Sed. What's he? „„ 
Par. Eben a crow of the ſame neſt; not altogether ſo 
great as the firſt in goodneſs, but greater a great deal in 
evil. He excels his brother for a coward, yet his bro. 
ther is reputed one of the beſt that is: In a retreat he 
out-runs any lackey; marry, in coming on he has the 
1. 5.75. If your life be ſaved, will you undertake to 
betray the Florentine ? | | 
| * Os Ay, and the captain of his horſe, count Rou- 
On. IIS © ; "Oo 8 
1. eld. PI whiſper with the general, and know his 
pleaſure. oo | 
Par. I'll no more drumming ; a plague of all drums! 
Only to ſeem to deſerve well, and to beguile the ſuppo- 
ſition? of that laſcivious young boy the count, have I run 
into this danger: Yet, who would have ſuſpected an am- 
buſh where I was taken ? Lade. 
1. Sold. There is no remedy, ſir, but you muſt die: 
the general ſays, you, that have ſo traiterouſly diſcover- 
ed the ſecrets of your army, and made ſuch peſtiferous 
reports of men very nobly held, can ſerve the world for 
no honeſt uſe ; therefore you muſt die. Come, headſ- 
man, off with his head. * | 


or @ quart d'ecu—] The fourth part of the ſmaller French 
crown; about eight pence of our money. MALONE. et 

_ © Why does be aſk bim of me?] This is nature. Every man is on 
ſuch occaſions more willing to hear his neighbour's character chan his 
OWN. JOHNSON. ” 1 gl 
7 — to beguile the ſuppoſition— at is, to deceive the opinion, 

make the — hal = a man that deſerves well, JOHNSON. | 


t Par. 


/ 
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Par. O Lord, ſir; let me live, or let me ſee my 
death! | be” 

1. Sold. That ſhall you, and take your leave of all 
your friends. | . ſlunbinding him. 
So, look about you; Know you any here?. 

Ber. Good-morrow, noble captain. | 

2. Lord. God bleſs you, captain Parolles. 

I. Lord. God ſave you, noble captain. | 

2. Lord. Captain, what greeting will you to my lord 

Lafeu? I am for France. Rn. 

I. Lord. Good captain, will you give me a copy of 
the ſonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the count 
Rouſillon? an I were not a very coward, I'd compel it 
of you ; but fare you well. 2 | 

| [I Exeunt BeRTRam, Lords, Sr. 
1. Sold. You are undone, captain; all but your ſcarf; 
that has a knot on't yet. „ 

Par. Who cannot be eruſh'd with a plot? 

1. Sold. If you could find out a country where but wo- 
men were that had received ſo much ſhame, you might 
begin an impudent nation. Fare you well, fir; I am 
for France too; we ſhall ſpeak of you there. [Exits 

Par. Yet am I thankful : if my heart were great, 
*Twould burſt at this: Captain I'll be no more; 

But I will eat and drink, and fleep as ſoft 

As captain ſhall : ſimply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 

That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. | 
Ruſt, (word ! cool, bluſfies ! and, Parolles, live | 
Safeſt in ſhame ! being fool'd, by foolery thrive 8 
There's place, and means, for every man alive. 2 

Pll after them. e (xi; 


G f 2 SCENE 
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„ % ENS Iv. 
Florence. 4 Room in the Widow's Houſes 
Enter HELENA, Widow, and Diana. 
Hel. That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd 


you, : 
One of the greateſt in the chriſtian world 


Shall be my ſurety; fore whoſe throne, *tis needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel : . 
Time was, I did him a deſired office, 

Dear almoſt as his life ; which gratitude SR 
'Through flinty Tartar's boſom would peep forth, 

And anſwer, thanks: I duly am inform'd, | 
His grace is at Marſeilles * ; to which place 

We have convenient convoy. You muſt know, 

I am ſuppoſed dead: the army breaking, 


My huſband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding, 


And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
We'll be, before our welcome. _ 
Wid. Gentle madam, 
You never had a ſervant, to whoſe truſt 
Your buſineſs was more welcome. | 
Hel. Nor you *, miſtreſs, 


Ever a friend, whoſe thoughts more truly labour 


To recompence your love; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive?ꝰ 

And helper to a huſband. But O ſtrange men! 
That can ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, 


| | | 
® His grace is at Marſeilles ; &c.] From this line, and others, it 
appears that Marſeilles was pronounced by our author as a word of three 
ſyllables. The old copy has here Marcell, and in the laſt ſcene of this 
act Marcellus. MALONE. | | | 
* Nor you, ] Old Copy—Nor your. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

: | MALoNE. 
9 — my motive] Motive for aſſiſtant. WARBURTON. 
Rather for mower. So, in the laſt act of this play: 

6 all impediments in fancy's courſe 
„Are motives of more fancy.", MaroxxR. 


When 
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When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night * ! ſo luſt doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away: 
But more of this hereafter :=You, Diana, 
Under my poor inſtructions yet muſt ſaffer 
Something in my behalf. 
Dia. Let death and N. 9 
Go with your impoſitions , I am yours 
Upon your will to ſuffer. | 
Hel. Yet, I pray you,—- 
But with the word, the time will bring on ſummer 3, 
When briars ſhall have my as well as thorns, 
And be as ſweet as ſhar We muſt away; 
Our Wagp on is prepar” oa time revives uss: 
All, well that ends 1 ſtill the fine's © the crown ;- 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. {[Exeunt. 


1 ben ſaucy tru 1 e of the coxen'd eboughts 
Defiles the pitchy night !] Saucy may very properly aug — 
dus, and by co eee civious. Jensen. | 
So, i in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
gas to remit 8 
6 Their ſaucy ſweetneſs, that do coin n s image 
& In ſtamps that are forbid.” MAL ORNxR. 
2 — your impoſitions,] i. e. your commands. See Vol. I. p. 168, 
Ns 5. ALONE. f 
3 But with the word, tbe time will bring on ſummer,] With the 
word, i. e. in an inſtant of time. WAR ZUR TON. _ 
I would read: 
Yet I *fray you 
But with the word: the time will bring &c- 
And then the ſenſe will be, << I only frighten you by nc the 
word ſu fer 3 for a ſhort time will bring on the feafon of happineſs and 
delight,” BLACKSTONE, 
4 When briars ſpall have leaves as well as thorns, 85 
And be as ſweet as ſbarp.] The meaning of this obſervation | is, 
2 as brjars have weetneſs with their prickles, | fo ſhall theſe troubles 
be recompenſed with joy. Jonnson. 
5 Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us;] Time revives us, 
may mean, it rouſes us. So, in another play of our author 
& — I would revive the ſoldiers? hearts, | 
«© Becauſe I found them ever as myſelf,” Sr | 
6 wm the fine's—] i. e. the end. So, in the London Prodigal, 1605 : 
Nature hath done the laſt for me, and there's the 2. 
n ALONEs 


- 


Ge 3 SCENE 


% ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 
GENE . 
Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Count Palace. 


Enter Counteſs, Lar zu, and Clown. 


Laf. No, no, no, your ſon was mifled with a ſni 
taffata fellow there; whoſe villainous ſaffron would have 
made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in 
his colour ?: your daughter-in-law had been alive at this 
hour; and your ſon here at home, more advanced by the 
king; than by that red-tail'd humble-bee I ſpeak of. 

„e would, I had not known him?! it was the 
death of the moſt virtuous gentlewoman, that ever nature 
had praiſe for creating; if ſhe had partaken of my fleſh, 
and coſt me the deareſt groans of a mother; I could not 
have owed her a more rooted loye, . N | 
Caf. "Twas a good lady, *twas a good lady: we may 
= a thouſand ſallads, ere we light on ſuch another 

Erd. 0 : c , 
Clown, Indeed, fir, ſhe was the fweet-marjoram of 
the ſallet, or, rather, the herb of grace, 

* They are not ſallet-herhs, you knave, they are 
noſe-herbs. 3 5 5 
Chæun. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir; I have 
not much ſkill in graſs ?. . pig 


. 7 =—= whoſe villainous ſaffron would have made all the unbaled and 
dougby youth of a nation in bis colour:] Whoſe evil qualities are of fo 
deep a dye, as to be ſufficient to corrupt the moſt innocent, and to ren- 
der them of the ſame diſpoſition with himſelf. Parolles is the perſon 
meant. Dr, Warburton thinks that there is an alluſion here to Mrs, 
Turner, (the infamous accomplice of the Earl of Somerſet, in the poiſon- 
ing of Sir Thomas Overbury,) «© who was hanged at Ty burn in 1613, 
in a yellow ref of her own invention.” But the play was probably 
written ſeveral years before that event. Martons. 5 
The generat cuſtom of that time, of colouring paſte with ſaffron, is 
alluded to. So, in the Winter's Tale; „I muſt have ſaffron to colour 
, fhe warden pyes.” WarmuRTON. x | 

* Twwould, I had not known bim !] This dialogue ſerves to connect 
the incidents of Parolles with the main plan of the play. JonnsoN. 
9 — ingrafs,] The old copy, by an evident error of the preſs, reads 
race. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. The word ſallet in 


the preceding ſpeech was alſo ſupplied by him. MAarons. * 
* 3 | l 4 : | 
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Laf. Whether doſt thou profeſs thyſelf; a knave, or a 
Clown. A fool, fir, at a woman's ſervice, and a knave 


at a man's. « 74056 
Laf. Your diſtinction? | 
Clown. I would cozen the man of his wife, and do 
his ſervice. 8 N 
8 _ So you were a knave at his ſervice, indeed. 
Cloaun. And I would give his wife my bauble, fir, to 
do her ſervice *. Ee oat Jy f | | 
' Laf. I will ſubſcribe for thee ; thou art both knave and 
fool. i | N 
Cloaun. At your ſervice. 
 Laf. No, no, no. | | 
Clown, Why, fir, if I cannot ſerve you, I can ſerve as 
great a prince as you are. 2 ul 
| 5 4 ho's that? a Frenchman ? I 
Clown. Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name“; but his 
phiſnomy is more hotter in France, than there 3, 
| 8 What prince is that? 
Clown, The black prince, fir, alias, the prince of 
darkneſs ; alias, the devil. er | | 
Laf. Hold thee, there's my purſe : I give thee not this 
to ſuggeſt thee + from thy maſter thou talk'ſt of; ſerve 


him ſtill. - % 

I I would give bis wife my bauble, fir, to do ber ſervice.] Part of 
the furniture of a fuel was a bauble, which though it be generally 
taken to ſignify any thing of ſmall value, has a preciſe and determinable 
meaning. It is, in ſhort, a kind of truncheon with a head carved on 
it, which the fool anciently carried in his hand. Siz/Joun Hawxins. 

In the STuLTiFEzxA Navis, 1497, are ſeveral repreſentations of 
this inftrument, as well as in Cocke Lorelles Bote, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde. An ancient proverb in Ray's collection points out the ma- 
terials of which theſe baubles were made: If every fool ſhould wear a 
bable, fewel would be dear.“ See figure 12, in the plate at the end of 
the Second Part of King Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet's explanation. 
| | | 3 | STEEVENS. 

2 — an Engliſh name ;] The old copy reads - maine. STEEVENS» 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maron. c 

3 bis pbiſnomy is more hotter in France, than there.] The alluſion 
is, in all probability, to the Morbus Gallicus. Sy EVEN... 

4 — to ſuggeſt thee] To ſuggeſt anciently ſignified to ſeduce. See 
Vol. I, p. 139, n. 6. TEEVENS. : 

. G g4 Clown. - 
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- Clawwn. I am a woodland fellow, fir, that always loved 
a great firez and the maſter I ſpeak of, ever keeps a 
fire. But, ſure, he is the prince of the worlds, let 
is nobility remain in his court. I am for the houſe 
with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for 
mp to enter: ſome, that humble themſelves, may; 
3 many will be too chill and tender; and they'll 
be for the flowery way, that leads to the broad gate, Jud 
een, | | 
Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee; 
and I tell thee ſo: before, becauſe. I would not fall out 
with thee. Go thy ways; let my horſes be well look'd 
to, without any tricks. > : Fl 
Clown. If I put any tricks upon 'em, fir, they ſhall be 
jades' tricks; which are their own right by the law of 
nature. „ eee HORS Exit. 
Laf. A ſhrewd knave, and an unhappy . CEA 
. | Count. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made himſelf 
much ſport out of him: by his authority he remains here, 
which he thinks is a patent for his ſaucineſs; and, in- 


dieed, he has na pace, but runs where he will 7. 


Laf. I like him well; *tis not amiſs: and I was about 
to tell you, Since I heard of the good lady's death, and 
that my lord your ſon was upon his return home, I moved 
the king my maſter, to ſpeak in the behalf of my daugh- 


ter; which, in the minority of them both, his majeſty, 


out of a ſelf-gracious' remembrance, did firſt propoſe: 
his highneſs hath promiſed me to do it: and, to ſtop up 
the diſpleaſure he hath conceived againſt your ſon, there 


is no fitter matter. How does your ladyibip like it? 


Count. With very much content, my lord, and I wiſh 
it happily effected. | e 


ut, ſure, þe is the Sdn of the æwor ld, ] I think we ſhould read 
ut ſince be is &c. and thus Sir T. Hanmer, ' STzzvENs. 


. 5 — unhappy] That is, miſchievouſly waggiſh, unlucky. JonuNs0N. | 


See Vol. II. p. 234, n. 2. MALONE. 

7 — be bas no pace, but runs where be will.) Should not we read — 
no place, that is, no fation, or office in the family, TYXW AIT. 

A pace is a certain or preſcribed walk; ſo we ſay of a man meanly 


obſequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a horſe who moves 


irregularly, that he has no paces. JonunsoN. 
2 . | La j f 
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Laf. His highneſs comes poſt from Marſeilles, of as able 
body as when he number'd thirty; he will be here to- 
morrow, or I am deceived by him that in ſuch 'intelli- 
gence hath ſeldom fail d. EY. . 
Count. It rejoices me, that I hope I ſhall ſee him ere I 
die. I have letters, that my ſon will be here to-night: I 
ſhall beſeech your lordſhip, to remain with me till they 
meet together. C LECT 
af. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners I 
might ſafely be admitted. | Py £ 
Count. You need but plead your honourable privilege. 
Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold charter; but, 
I thank my God, it holds yet. inen 
Re-enter Clown. | 
Clown. O madam, yonder's my lord your ſon with a 
patch of velvet on's face: whether there be a ſcar under it, 
or no, the velvet knows ; but *tis a goodly patch of yel- 
vet: his left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but 
his right cheek 1s _ bare. 1 1 N 
Laf. A ſcar nob t, or a noble ſcar, is a good 
live 40 honour : 40, belike, is that“. d WT 
Clown. Bat it is your carbonado'd face *. | Ds 
Laf. Let us go ſee your ſon, I pray you; I long to 
talk with the young nable ſoldier. i 0 $44 
Clown. Faith, there's a dozen of 'em, with delicate 
fine hats, and moſt courteous feathers, which bow the 


head, and nod at every man.  [Exeunt. 


* Laf, A ſear nobly got, &c. ] This ſpeech in the ſecond folio and 
the modern editions is given to the counteſs, and perhaps rightly. It is 
more probable that ſhe ſhould have ſpoken thus favourably of Bertram, 
than Lafeu, In the original copy, to each of the ſpeeches of the coun- 
'teſs Lad. or La. Li. e. Lady] is prefixed ; ſo that the miſtake was very 

eaſy. MALON E. 1 E 
>. — your carbon ado'd face] Carbonado'd means ſcotched like a 

piece of meat for the gridiron. STEzvENs. 1 | 
The word is again uſed in Xing Lear. Kent ſays to the Steward, 
I'll carbenado your Saks for you.” MaLonz. 
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„ Se =. 4, , 68 op 
| Marſeilles, A Street. „ 


Enter HELENA, Widow, and Diana, with two At. 
| | tend ant. | 

Hel. But this exceeding poſting, day and night, 
Mutt wear your ſpirits low : we cannot help it; 
But, fince you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, = 
Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital, | 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time: 


Enter. a gentle Aftringer®.  ' 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 
If he would ſpend his power. God ſave you, fir. 
Sent. And you. © wh | 
Hel. Sir, I have ſeen you in the court of France. 
Gent. I have been ſometimes there. | 
Hel. I do preſume, fir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodneſs ; 
And therefore, goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to | 
The uſe of your own virtues, for the which 
I ſhall continue thankful. | 5 
Sent. What's your will? ů 
Hel. That it will pleaſe yon | 
To give this poor petition to the king; 
And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 
To come into his d 5 


9 Enter @ gentle Aftringer.] An eftringer or aſtringer is a falconer, 
and ſuch a e Be was probable to be met with about a court which 
was famous for the love of that diverſion. So, in Hamlet: 
% We'll een to it like French Falconers.” 

A gentle aftringer is a gentleman falconer. The word is derived from 
| 22 or auſtercus, a goſhawk, [| from the French auftour ;] and thus, 

ays Cowell in his Law Dictionary: © We uſually call a falconer 
whs keeps that kind of hawk, an a«ftringer.” STEEVENS» 
; A 7 Gent 0 


f 
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Gent. The king's not here. * Es 
Hel. Not here, fir? | 
Gent. Not, indeed : 155 | 

He hence remov'd laſt - ght, and with more haſte 

Than is his uſe, . 


Vid. Lord, how we loſe our pains ! 
Hel. AllPs well that ends well, yet; | 
Though time ſeem ſo adverſe, and means unfit. 
I do beſeech you, whither 1s he gone ? La 
Gent. Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon 
Whither I am going. EE oe 
Hel. I do beſeech you, fir, „ 
Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand; 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it : 
I will come after you, with what good ſpeed 
Our means will make us means*. | 
Gent. This I'Il do for you. | 
Hel. And you ſhall find yourſelf to be well thank'd, 
What-e*er falls more. We muſt to horſe again ;— 
Go, go, provide, OT lErxeunt. 


| SCENE U. 
Rouſillon. The inner Court of the Counts Palace. 


Enter Clown and PaRoLLES. 
Par. Good, Mr. Lavatch, give my lord Lafeu this 


letter: have ere now, fir, been better known to you, 

when I have held familiarity with freſher clothes ; but I 

am now, fir, muddy'd in fortune's mood, and ſmell 
ſomewhat ſtrong of her ſtrong diſpleaſure *, | 

| | | Clan. 


Our means will make us meant. ] Shakſpeare delights much in this 
kind of reduplication, ſometimes ſo as to obſcure his meaning. Helena 
ſays, they will follow with ſuch ſpeed as the means which they bave 
will give them ability to exerti. JoHNs0N. 

2 — but I am now, fir, mu yd in fortune's mond, and ſmell ſome- 
what ftrong of wad as. diſt ws the whimſical caprice of Fortune, 
I am fallen nto the mud, and ſmell ſomewhat ftrong of herdiſpleaſure. 
In Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, we meet with the ſame phraſe: 

| 56 ow but 
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Claaun. Truly, fortune's diſpleaſure is but ſluttiſh, if 
it ſmell ſo ſtrongly as thou ſpeak*ſt of: I will henceforth 
eat 2 fiſh of fortune's buttering. Pr'ythee, allow the 
wind | | a; 
"3 Par? Nay, you need not to ſtop your noſe, fir ; I ſpake 
but by a metaphor. _ TIT FATS 

Clown. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ſtink, I will ſtop 
my noſe ; or againſt any man's metaphor. Pr'ythee, 
get thee further. ! 7 

Par. Pray you, ſir, deliver me this paper. 

Clown. Foh! pr'ythee, ſtand away; A paper from 
fortune's cloſe- ſtool to give to a nobleman! Look, here 
he comes himſelf, Es 8 


Enter LA EU. 


Here is a pur of fortune's, fir, or of fortune's cat, (but 
not a muſk-cat,) that has fallen into the unclean fiſhpond 
of her diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, is muddy'd withal: 
Pray you, fir, uſe the carp as you may ; for he looks like 
a poor, decay'd, ingenious, fooliſh, raſcally knave. I 
do pity his diſtreſs in my ſmiles of comfort“, and leave 
him to your lordſhip. _ [Exit Clown, 


but Fortune's mood 
c Varies again.“ T0 | : 

Mood is again uſed for reſentment or caprice, in Othello : © You are 
but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in policy than in malice,” 
Again, for anger, in the old Taming of a Shrew, 1607 : 

74 — This brain-ſick man, 1 
«© That in his mood cares not to murder me.“ 18 

Dr. Warburton in his edition changed mood into moat, and his emen- 
dation was adopted, I think, without neceflity, by the ſubſequent edi- 
tors. All the expreſſions enumerated by him, —“ I will eat no fi, 
44 he hath fallen into the unclean Fils ond of her diſpleaſure, &c.— 
agree ſufficiently well with the text, without any change. Parolles having 
talked metaphorically of being muddy d by the diſpleaſure of fortune, the 
clown, to render him ridiculous, 3 him to have actually fallen 
into a fſppond. MaALoNE. 5 57 

"3 _ allow the _— i. e. Ro to the windward 2 me. 2 

4 Ido pity bis diftreſs in miles of comforg, ] The meaning is, I 

_ teſtify — vity gt diftroſs, by bows lin with a gracious 

fmile. The old reading [which Dr. Warburton changed to fimiles] 
may ſtand, HxzATh Re | 


cc 


Par . 


bd 
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Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly 
ſcratch'd. . | | 
Laf. And what would you have me to do? *tis too late 
to pare her nails now, Wherein have you play'd the 
knave with fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcratch you, who of 
herſelf is a good lady, and would not have knaves thrive 
long under her5? There's a guar? de'eca for you: Let 
the juſtices make you and fortune friends; I am for other 
buſineſs, wo 5 
Par, I beſeech your honour, to hear me one ſingle 
word. ©" 7 8 | 
| Laf. You beg a fingle penny more: come, you ſhall 
ha't ; ſave your word®. i 
Par. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. | 
Laf. You beg more than one word then 7.—Cox? my 
paſſion ! give me your hand: How does your drum? 
Par. O my good lord, you were the firſt that found me. 
Laf. Was 1, in ſooth? and I was the firſt that loft 
thee. ; 5 
Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in ſome 
grace, for you did e 8 | | | 
Laf. Out upon thee, knave ! doſt thou put upon me at 
once both the office of God and the devil? one brings 
thee in grace, and the other brings thee out. [Trumpets 
ſeund.] The king's ny I know by his trumpets. 
Sirrah, inquire further after me; I had talk of you laſt 
night: though you are a fool and a knave, you ſhall eat“; 
go to, follow. | 925 
Par. I praiſe God for you.  [Exeunt. 


S — under her?] Her, which is not in the firſt copy was ſupplied by 
the editor of the ſecond folio. MALonE. | © 

| © ſave your word.] i. e, you need not aſk z—here it is, MALTONE. 
7 You beg more than one word tben.] A quibble is intended on the 
word Paroles, which in French is plural, and fignifies evords. One, 
which is not found in the old copy, was added, perhaps unneceſſarily, by 
the editor of the third folio, MAL. | 

8 — you fhall eat;}] Parolles has many of the lineaments of Falſtaff, 
and ſeems to be the character which Shakſpeare delighted to draw, a 
fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though juſtice required that 
he ſhould be detected and expoſed, yet his wices fit ſo fit im bim that 


* is not at laſt ſuffered to ſtarve, JounsoN, 


SCENE 
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„ 
Type ſame. A Room in the Counts Palace. 

Flouriſb. Enter King, Counteſs, LA E u, Lords, Genili- 


men, Guards, Cc. 


King. We loſt a jewel of her; and our eſteem ?9 
Was made much poorer by it : but your ſon, 
As mad in folly, lack'd the ſenſe to know _ 
Her eftimation home *. a 

Count. Tis paſt, my liege: 585 
And I beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i'the blade of youth“; 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. | 

King. My honour'd lady, 
I have forgiven and forgotten all: 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to ſhoot, 
5 <7 4 This I muſt ſay.— 
Bur firſt I beg my pardon, The young lord 
Did to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note; but to himſelf 
The greateſt wrong of all : he loſt a wife, 
Whoſe beauty did aftoniſh the ſurvey 


. 9 —efteem] Efteem is here reckoning or eſtimate. Since the loſs of 
Helen with her virtues and qualifications, our account is ſunk ; what we 
have to reckon ourſelves king of, is much poorer than before, Jornson. 

T — bome.] That is, completely, in its full extent. JontNsoN. 

So, in Macbeth : * That truſted bome, &c. MALONE. | 

2 — blade of youth ;} In the pris of early life, when the man is 
yet green. Oil and fire ſuit but ill with Slade, and therefore Dr. War- 
burton reads —blage of youth. JounsoNns | 

This very probable emendation was firſt propoſed by Mr. Theobald, 
who has produced theſe two paſſages in ſupport of it : 

cc J do know | ö 
„ When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
| & Lends the tongue vows, Theſe LJazes"" &c. Hamlet. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : N 
« For Hector, in his $/aze of wrath, &c. MALONE. 


„ Of 
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Of richeſt eyes? ; whoſe words all ears took captive z 
Whoſe dear perfection, hearts that ſcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs. 5 
King. Praiſing what 1s loſt, 
Makes the remembrance dear.— Well, call him hither ;j—- 
We are reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill 
All repetition * :;—Let him not aſk our pardon 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
The incenſing relicks of it: let him 1 
A ſtranger, no offender; and inform him, 
So *tis our will he ſhould. 
Gent. J ſhall, my liege. [ Exit Gentleman. 
King. What ſays he to your daughter ? have you ſpoke ? 
Laf. All that he is hath reference to your highneſs. 
King. 2 ſhall we have a match. I have letters 
ent me, | 


That ſet him high in fame. 
Enter BERTRAM. 


Laf. He looks well on't. : 
King. I am not a day of ſeaſon, 
For thou may' ſt ſee a ſun-ſhine and a hail 
In me at once: But to the brighteſt beams 
| Diſtracted clouds give way; ſo ſtand thou forth, 


3 Of richeſt eyes ;] Shakſpeare means that her beauty had aſtoniſhed 
thoſe, who, having ſeen the greateſt number of fair women, might be 
ſaid to be the richeſt in ideas of beauty. So, in As you like it: 

f to have ſeen much and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and 
poor hands.“ STEEVENS. . | = 

+ — the firſt view ſhall kill | 

All repetition :] The firſt interview ſhall put an end to all recol- 
lection of the paſt. Shakipeare is now haſtening to the end of the play, 
finds his matter ſufficient to fill up his remaining ſcenes, and therefore, 
as on other ſuch occafions, contracts his dialogue and precipitates his 
ation, Decency required that Bertram's double crime of cruelty and 
diſobedience, joined likewiſe with ſome hypocriſy, ſhould raiſe more re- 
ſentment; and that though his mother might eaſily forgive him, his 
king ſhould more pertinaciouſly vindicate his own authority and Helen's 
merit. Of all this Shakſpeare could not be ignorant, but Sakſpeare 
wanted to conclude his play. Jouxsox. | 
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+ While ſhameful hate ſleeps out the afternoon . 


8 
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The time is fair again. | Pc 
Ber. My high-repented blames 5, 

DEF ſovereign, 28 to me. 

Ling. All is whole; * 

Not one word more of the conſumed tige. 


5 Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 


For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them: You remember 


The daughter of this lord ? 


Ber. Admiringly, my hege : At firſt 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful përſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour ; 


 Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtol'n; 


Extended or contracted all proportions, 


To a moſt hideous object: Thence it came, 


That ſhe, whom all men prais'd, and whom myſelf, 
Since I have loſt, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The duſt that did offend it. 

King. Well excus'd : be | 
That thou did*ſt love her, ftrikes ſome ſcores awa 
From the great compt : But love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, | 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 


Crying; That's good that's gone : our raſh faults 
Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 
Not ers them, until we know their grave: 

Oft our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, 


Deſtroy our friends, and after weep their duſt: 
Our own love waking cries to ſee what's done, 


Be 


y high-repented blames, ] High-repented blames, are faults re- 

pented of to the height, to the utmoit, Shakſpeare has bigb-fantoſti> 
cal in Twelfth Night. STEEvEns. 

_ » Our own love waking cries to ſee what's done, Po 

* - While ſbameful bate &c.] The meaning may be, that Hatred ſtill 

| tont inues to ſleep at eaſe, while love is weeping, Jon NsON. 


I cannot 


\ 
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Be this ſweet Helen's knell, and now forget her. | 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin :. 
The main conſents are had; and here we'll ſtay 
To ſee our widower's ſecond marriage-day. 8 
Count. Which better than the firſt, O dear heaven 
"OBE: Es 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe 7 ! 
Laf. Come on, my ſon, in whom my houſe's name 
Muſt be digeſted, give a favour from you, 
To ſparkle in the ipirits of my daughter, 
That ſhe may quickly come. —By. my old beard, 
And every hair that's on't; Helen, that's dead, 
Was a ſweet creature; fach 2 ring as this, | 


The laſt that e' er I took her leave at court, 
I ſaw upon her finger. | 
Ber. Hers it was not. YT Os , 
King. Now, pray you, let me ſee it ; for mine eye, 
While I was ſpeaking, oft was faſten'd to't.— 
This ring was mine ; and, when I gave it Helen, 


I cannot comprehend this paſſage as it ſtands, and have no doubt that 
we ſhould read—Our old love waking, &c. Extinctus amabitur idem. 
Our ozvn love can mean nothing but our ſelf-love, which would not 
be ſenſe in this place; but our old love wwaking means, our formet love 
being revived. MasoN. F 2 
This conjecture appears to me extremely probable ; but waking will 
not, I think, here admit of Mr. Maſon's interpretation, being reviv- 
ed; nor indeed is it neceſſary to his emendation, It is clear from 
the ſubſequent line that waling is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe. 
Hate ſleeps at eaſe, unmoleſted by any remembrance of the dead, while 
old love, reproaching itſelf for not having been ſufficiently kind to a de- 
parted friend, wales and weeps z** crying, that's good that's gone.” 


ects | | MALoNEZs 
7 Which better than the firſt, O dear heawen, bleſs ! 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe I] Theſe two lines in 
the old copy are attributed to the king. The preſent regulation, which 
is evidently right, was made by Mr. Theobald. Maronsg. 
> The laſt that &er I took ber leave] The laft time that I ſaw her, 
When ſhe Was leaving the court. Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent edi- 
tors reaa that e er ſhe took &c. MALONE- 5 


Vor. III. IFRS 5 1 bade 


ö 


2 8 Jounsons © 
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I bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood | 
Neceſlity*d to help, thatꝰ by this token 
J would reheve her: Had you that craft, to reave hee 
Of what ſhould ſtead her moſt ? | 
© Ber. My gracious ſovereign, | 
Howe'er it pleaſes you to cake it ſo, 


The ring was never hers. F 


Count. Son, on my life, 
I have ſeen her wear it; 990 ſhe reckon'd i it 


At her life's rate. 


Laf. I am ſure, I ſaw her wear it. 
Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord, ſhe never e it: 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me“, 


Wrap'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 


Of her that threw it: noble ſhe was, and thought 
I ſtood ingag*d *; but when I had ſubſcrib'd 

To mine own fortune, and inform'd her fully, 

I could mot anſwer i in that courſe of * 


91 bade ber, if ber fortunes ever flood 
'; Necefſity'd to help, that—] Our author here, as in many other 
15 ſeems to have forgotten in the cloſe of the ſentence how he began 


do conſtruct it. See p. 3 56, n. 8. The meaning however! is clear, and 


1 do not ſuſpect any corruption. MAL ON k. 

1 In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me,] Bertram ſtill con- 
tinues to have too little virtue to deſerve Helen. e did not know in- 
deed that it was Helen's ring, but he knew chat he had it not from a 
window. | JOHNSON» 
able ſhe was, and thought 

1 food ingag 'd is The Arlt folio reads —ingag d, which per 2 
may be intended in the ſame ſenſe with the reading propoſed by 
Theobald, {ungag'd] i. e. not engaged; as Shakſpeare in another 3 


uſes gag d ſor engaged. Merchant of Venice, Act I. ſc. i. TYIAXWIITT. 


Gaged is uſed by other ancient writers, as well as by Shakſpeare, for 
engaged. So, in a Paſtoral, by Daniel, 1605: _ 
Not that the earth did gage | 
& Unto,che huſbandman 8 
Her voluntary fruits, free without fees.” 
1. gaged in the ſenſe of unengaged, is a word of exactly the ſame for- 
mation as inbabitable, which is uſed by Shakſpeare and the contempo- 


4 writers for uninbabitable. MALoNz. | 
he plain meaning is, ſhe ſaw me receive the ring, * * me 


As 
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As ſhe had made the overture, ſhe ceas d. ks. 
In heavy ſatisfaction, and would never | 
Receive the wan, again, 5 
Ling. Plutus himſelf, ” 8 
That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine 3, 
Fath not in nature's myſtery more ſcience, _ | 
Than J have in this ring: *twas mine, *twas Helen's; 
Whoever gave it you: Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 
Confeſs *twas hers *, and by what rough enforcement _ ., 
You got it from her: ſhe call'd the ſaints to ſurety, 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 
(Where you have never come, ) or ſent it us 
Upon her great diſaſter. PERS 
Ber. She never ſaw it. TIF „ 
King. Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I love mine he- 
| nour; N eee 
And mak'ſ conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain ſhut out: If it ſhould prove 
That thou art ſo inhuman, — twill not prove fo ;— 
And yet I know not: thou didſt hate her deadly, 
And ſhe is dead; which nothing, but to cloſe 


3 Plutus bimſelf, 5 5 ; | 
That know the tin and multiplying medicine,] Plutus the arg 
alchemiſt, who knows the rin&ure 3 8 7 confers the properties of gold 
upon baſe metals, and the matter by which gold is multiplied, by which 
a ſmall quantity of gold is made to communicate its qualities to a large 
malz of metalz* + 5%. 55h | 3 
In the reign of Henry the Fourth, a law was made to forbid al! men 
| thenceforth to multiply gold, or uſe any craft of multiplication, Of 
which law, Mr. Boyle, when he was warm with the hope of tranſmu- 
tation, procured a repeal. JokNsox. The | 
Then, if you know | $4.3 295 wb 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, ares 4 
: 2 tas bers, ] i. e. confeſs the ring was hers, for you know 
it as well as you know that you are yourſelf. ED WARS. | 
The true meaning of this expreſſion is, If you Anon that your facul - 
ties are ſo ſound, as that you have the proper 8 of your own 
actions, and are able to recollect and 0 what you have done, tell 


me, &c. JOHNSONs 3 | 
TY | Hh 2 _ Her 


4: 
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| My 0 900 proofs, howe' er the matter fall, 


Here's a petition from a Florentine, 


Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 


Vour highneſs with herſelf, | 
Ling. [reads. ]—-Upon his many e, e. marry 


forfeited to me, and my honour's paid fo. him. He < oo 


Aly had too little fear. Jonnson, 


Her eyes myſelf, could win me to believe, 
More than to ſee this ring.— Take him away,— 
[ Guards /eize Bertram. 


Shall tax my fears of little vanity, | 
Having vainly fear'd too little? 8 with him; 
We'll jift this matter further. 

Ber. If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall : as 5 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. [Exit Bertram, guartes. 


Enter a Gentleman. 


King. 1 am wrap'd in diſmal thinkings. 
Gent. Gracious ſovereign, 
Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not; 


ho hath, for four or five removes, come mort 
0 tender it herſelf*. I undertook it, 


Of the poor ſuppliant, who by this, I know, 
Is here attending: her buſineſs looks in her 
With an importing viſage ; and ſhe told me, 
In a ſweet verbal brief, it did concern 


me, when his wife was dead, I bluſh to ſay it, he won 
me. Now is the count Roufillon a widower ; his vows are 


5 My fore-paſt EE borve er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, _ . 
Having wainly fear d tos little.] The proofs which I have e 

bad, are ſuicient to ſhew that my fears were not wain and- irration 
1 have rather been hitherto more eaſy than I ought, and have unreaſen- 


® Who hath, for four or five removes, tome ſhort c.] Who hath 
miſſed the opportunity of preſenting it in perſon to your majeſty, either 
at Marſeilles, or on the road from thence to Rouſillon, in conſequence 
of having been four or five removes behind you. MALoNE., | 
Removes are n or pope Mages. N 


from 
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from Florence, taking no leave, and I follow him to his 
country for juſtice : Grant it ne, O king ; in you it beſt 


lies; otherwiſe a ſeducer flouriſhes, and a oo maid is 
undone. | Diana CAPULET. 


Laf. I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll for 


this7. I'll none of him. PL ts | 

King. The heavens have thought well on thee, Lafeu, 
To bring forth this diſcovery.—Seek theſe ſuitors ;— 
Go, ſpeedily, and bring again the count.— 

ge” Exeunt Gentleman, and ſome Attendants. 

I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, 
Was foully inatch'd. | 

Count. Now, juſtice on the doers! 


Enter BERTRAM, guarded. 


King. I wonder, fir, ſince wives are monſters to you *, 
And that you fly them as you ſwear them lordſhip ?, . 
Yet you defire to marry.— What woman's that? 


7 I will buy mea on-in-law in a fair, and tell for this.) The 
meaning, I think, is I will purchaſe a ſon- in- law at a fair, and get rid 
of this worthleſs fellow, by telling him out of it, To toll a perſon 


our of 4 fair was a phraſe of the time, So, in Camden's Remaines, - 


1605: © At a Bartholomew Faire at London there was an eſcheator 
of the ſame city, that had arreſted a clothier that was outlawed, and 
had ſeized his goods, which he had brought into the faire, to/ling bim 
out of the faire, by a traine.” 

And toll for this may however mean—and I will (ell this fellow in a 
fair, as I would a horſe, publickly entering in the ro//-book the particulars 
of the ſale. For the hint of this latter interpretation I am indebted to 
Dr. Percy. I incline, however, to the former expoſition. MALONE. 
The words ſeem to mean, I'll buy me a new ſon-in-law: &c. and 
toll the bell for this, i. e. look upon him as a dead man. STEEVENS. 
I wonder, fir, fince wives &c.] The old copy reads—lI wonder, 
fir, fir, wives &c. The indiſputable emendation, now adopted, was 
propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. MaALoNE. 

9 —as you ſear them lordſhip,]' I ſuppoſe lord ſpip is put for that 
frotection, which the huſband in the marriage-ceremony promiſes to 
the wife, TYzwuITT. 3 © | 
Az, I believe, here ſignifies as ſoon au. MaLons., 


* 


H h | 3 Re-enter 


3 \ 


* 
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\... Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow, and Diana. 


Dia. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
| Derived from the ancient Capulet; 
My ſuit, as I do underſtand, you know, 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied, 
Mid. I am her mother, fir, whoſe age and honour | 
Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 
Nr both ſhall ceaſe *, without your remedy. | 
| King.” Come hither, count; Do you know thee \ women! F 
Ber. My lord, I neither can nor will deny 
But that I know them: Do they charge me further ? 
Dia. Why do you. look ſo ſtrange upon your nk 3 
Ber. She's none of mine, my lord. $a | 
D:a. If you ſhall marry, 
Jou give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heaven's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
Vou give away myſelf, which is known mine; 
For I by vow am ſo embody'd yours, 
That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both, or none. 
Lat. Your reputation Ito Ber. ] comes too ſhort for my 
daug ter, you are no huſband for her. 
Ber. My lord, this is a fond and deſperate creature, 
- Whom ſometime I have 3 with: let your highneſs 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 
Than for to think that! would fink it here. 
King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 
friend, 
T III your deeds gain them : F TY prove your honour, 
Than in my thought it lies! 
Dia. Good my lord, 
Ak him upon his oath, if he does think | 
Ol had not my virginity. 
King. What fay'it thou to Het? ? N 


1 — Hall ceale,] i i. e. deceaſe, die. So, in King Tear: e Fall and 
ceaſe.” I think the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in a former ſcene in 
Fs comedy. STEVENS, 


a KY 4 4 a 2 4 er 
* 
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Ber. She's impudent, my lord ; | _ 
And was a common gameſter to the camp“. i 

Dia. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were ſo, 

He might have bought me at a common price : 

Do not believe him: O, behold this ring, 

Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity 3, 

Did lack a parallel ; yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner o'the camp, 


If I be one. | 

Count. He bluſhes, and tis it“: 
Of ſix preceding anceſtors, that gem 
Conferr'd by teſtament to the ſequent iſſue, 
Hath it been ow'd, and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring's a thouſand proofs. - 2 

King. Methought, you ſaid3, | 
You ſaw one here in court could witneſs it. 

Dia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an inſtrument; his name's Parolles. 

Laf. I ſaw the man to-day, if man he be. 
Ling. Find him, and bring him hither. 

Ber. What of him? | 
He's quoted for a moſt perfidious ſlave “, hy 
With all the ſpots o*the world tax'd and deboſnh'd 7; 
Whoſe nature ſickens but to ſpeak a truth * :. 


2 — a common gameſter to the camp.] A gameſter was formerly uſed 
to ſignify a wanton. So, in Pericles, p. 125, edit. 1780, Lyſimachus 
aſks Marina, Were you a gameſter at five or at ſeven? Martons. + 
3 Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity,] Validity means value. Jo, 
in King Lear : | ; 

No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure,” 
Again, in Twelfth Night: 
«© Of what validity and pitch ſoever.” STEEVRNs. 

4 — "tis it:] The old copy has—'tis Bit. The emendation was 
made by Mr. Steevens. In many of our old chronicles I have found 
hit printed inſtead of it. Hence probably the miſtake here. Mr. 
Pope read&——and tis bis, M ALQNE. 
| 5 Methought, you ſaid,] The poet has here forgot himſelf. Diana 

has ſaid no dock thing. BLACKSTONEs 

6 He's quoted fir a moſt perfidious ſiave,] Quoted has the ſame ſenſe 
as noted. See Vol. II. p. 432, n. 6. STEEVENS. 

7 Adeboſb d;] See Vol. I. p. 61. n. 5. STEVENS. 

3 — but to ſpeak @ truth :] i. e. only to ſpeak a truth. TYRWHITT 

| MD h 4 Am. 
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Am I or that, or this, for what he'll utter, 
That will ſpeak any thing ? | 
King. She hath that ring of yours. | 
Ber. I think, ſhe has: certain it is, I lik'd her, 
And boarded her 1'the wanton way of youth: | 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her rettraint, 
As all impediments in fancy's courſe 
Are motives of more fancy“; and, in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdued me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought, 
Dia. I muſt be patient; 
You, that turn'd off a firſt ſo noble wife, 
May juſtly diet me*. I pray you yet, | 
(Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a huſband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again, | 


9 — all impediments in fancy's courſe | 
Are motives of more fancy; &c. | Every thing that ebſtrufts love is 
an occafion by which lowe is heightened. And, ts conclude, ber ſolicitation _ 
concurring with ber faſbionable appearance, the got the ring. Iam not 
certain that I have attained the true meaning of the word modern, 
which, perhaps, ſignifies rather mean/y pretty. JokxNsox. | 
I believe modern means common. The ſenſe will then be this.—{er 
ſolicjtation concurring with her appearance of being common, i. e. with 
the appearance of her being to be bad, as we ſay at preſent. Shakſpeare 
uſes the word modern frequently, and always in this ſenſe. STEEvENs. 
Dr. Johnſon's laſt interpretation is certainly the true one. See 
p. 163, n. 5; and p. 396, n. 6. I think with Mr. Steevens that modern 
here, as almoſt every where in Shakſpeare, means common, ordinary; 
but do not ſuppoſe that Bertram here means to call Diana a common 
gameſter, though he has ſtyled her ſo in a former paſſage. MAL ONE. 
1 You, that turn d off—] The old copy reads—You that have &c. 
The latter word was probably caught by the compoſitor's eye from a pre- 
ceding line. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALoNE. 
2 May juſtly diet me.] May juſtly loath or be weary of me, as people 
generally are of a regimen or preſcribed diet. Such, I imagine, is the 
meaning. Mr. Collins thinks, ſhe means, May juſtly make me faſt, 
by depriving me (as Deſdemona fays)-of the. rites for which I love 
you." MALONEs« 8 . 
5 | : 0 Ber. 
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Ber. J have it not. 

King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 

Dia. Sir, much like 
The ſame upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring? this ring was his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 

King. 'The ſtory then goes falſe, you threw it him 
Out 8 4 caſement. 


Dia. I have ſpoke the truth. 


Enter PAROLLES. 


Ber. My lord, I do _ the ring was hers. 

King. You boggle ſhrewd e feather ſtarts you— 
Is this the man you ſpeak off | 

Dia. Ay, my lord. | 

King. Tell me, firrah, but tell me true, I charge you, 
Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your maſter, 
(Which, on your juſt proceeding, I'll keep off,) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you? | 

Par. So pleaſe your majeſty, my maſter hath been an 
honourable gentleman ; tricks he hath had in him, which 
gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpoſe ; Did he love this 
woman ? 

Par. *Faith, fir, he did love her ; But how 3? 

King. How, I pray you? 

pay He did love Ber, ſir, as a gentleman loves a 
woman. | 

King. How 1s that ? 

Par, He lov'd her, fir, and lov'd her not. 

Kng. As thou art a knave, and no knave : — What an 
equivocal companion 1s thas ? 

+, I am a poor man, and at your majeſty's com- 
man 


— be did love ber; But wi J But how perhaps belongs to the 
king s next ſpeech : 
But bow, how, I pray you? 
This ſuits better with the king's apparent impatience and ſolicitude for 
Helena. MALONE. 


. 
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Laf. He's a good drum, my lord, but a naughty 
orator. | | 

Dia. Do you know, he promiſed me marriage ? 

Par. Faith, I know more than Þ 1 ſpeak. 

Ling. But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt? 

Par. Yes, ſo pleaſe your majeſty: I did go between 
them, as I ſaid ; but .more than that, he loved her,— 
for, indeed, he was mad for her, and talk'd of Satan, 
and of limbo, and of furies, and I know not what: yet 
I was in that credit with them at that time, that I knew 
of their going to bed; and of other motions, as pro- 
miſing her marriage, and things which would derive me 

3 will to ſpeak of, therefore I will not ſpeak what I 

. know. 

| King. Thou haſt ſpoken all already, unleſs thou canſt 
«Yay they are marry d: But thou art too fine in thy 
evidence“; therefore ſtand aſide.— This ring, you ſay 
was yours? ; | | 

Dia. Ay, my 8 . 
King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 
Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it. 

King. Who lent it you ? | 
Dia. It was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it then ? 

Dia. I found it not. | . 

King. If it were yours by none of all theſe ways, 

How could you give it him? | 

Dia. I never gave it him. | 

Laf. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord ; ſhe goes 
off and on at pleaſure. 

King. This ring was mine, I gave it his firſt wife. 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 

King. Take her away, I do not like her now; 
To priſon with her: and away with him. ©. 


14 But thou art too fine in tby evidence J Too fine is, too full of 
fineſſe; too artful. A French expreſſion; trop 25 So, in Sir Henry 
Wotton's celebrated Parallel: ( We may rate this one ſecret, as it was 


- carried, at 4000 /; in preſent money,” ALONE. 
os ; Vuleb 
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Unleſs thou tell'ſt me where thou had'ſt this ring, 
Thou dieſt within this hour. 
Dia. I'll never tell you. 
King. Take her away. 
Nia. I'll put in bail, my liege. | 
King. I think thee now ſome common cuſtomer 5. 5. 1 
Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, *twas you. 0 
King. Wherefore haſt thou accus'd him all this vie? 
Dia. Becauſe he's guilty, and he is not guilty; ; 
He knows, I am no maid, and he'll ſwear to't : 
I'll ſwear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no ſtrumpet, by my life ; 
Jam either maid, or elſe this old man's wife. 
Pointing to LAr EU. 


King. She does abuſe our ears; to priſon with her. 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail. — Stay, royal ſir; 
Exit Widow. 

The e that owes the ring, is s ſent for, 

And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord, 

Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 

Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him: 

He knows himſelf, my bed he hath defiPd® ; 

And at that time he got his wife with child: 

Dead though ſhe be, ſhe feels her young one kick ; 

So there's my riddle, One, that's dead, is quick: 

And now behold the meaning. | 


Re-enter Widow, with HELENA. 


Ling. Is there no exorciſt7, r : 
Begui es the truer office of mine eyes 5 


Is't real, that I ſee ? 
Hel. 
5 cuſtomer. ] i. e. a common woman. So, in Orbello: 

J marry her — what? —a cuſtomer ” STEEVENS» 

6 He knows himſelf, &.] This djalogue is too long, fince the aud] - 
ence already knew the whole tranſattion; nor is there any reaſon for 
puzzling the king and playing with his paſſions ; ; but it was much eaſier 
than to make a pathetical interview between Helen and her huſband, 
her mother, and the king. ſJonunsoN. 

T7 —_ exorciſt, ] This were | is uſed, not very properly, for enchanter, 
: Jonxsox. 


Shakſpeare 
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Hel. No, my good lord ; 
*Tis but a ſhadow of a wiſe you ſee, 
'The name, and not the 4p 

Ber. Both, both; O, pardon !_ 

Hel. O, my good lord, when I was like this maid, 
I found you wond'rous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here's your letter ; This it ſays, 
When from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are * by me with child, — This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 

Ber. If ſhe, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 
I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove N 
Deadly divorce ſtep between me and you !— 
| O. my dear mother, do I ſee you living? 

747 Mine eyes ſmell onions, I ſhall weep anon :— 
Good Tom Drum, lend me a handkerchief: So, I thank 
thee ; wait on me home, I'Il make ſport with thee : Let 
thy courteſies alone, they are ſcurvy ones. 

King. Let us from point to. point this ſtory know, 
To make the even truth in pleaſure flow ;— 


Shakſpeare invariably uſes the word exorciſt to imply a perſon who 
can raiſe ſpirits, not in the uſual ſenſe of one that can lay them. So, 
Ligatius in Fulius Ceſar lays, 

„ Thou, like an exorc ft, haſt conjur'd up 
« My mortified ſpirit,” Mason. 

Such was the common acceptation of the word in our author's time. 
So Minſhieu in his Dicr. 1617: © An Exorciſt, or Conjurer.” —S0 
alſo, © To conjure or exorciſe a ſpirit,” 

The difference between a Conjurer, a Witch, and an Inchanter, ac- 
cording to that writer, is as follows: 

« The Conjurer ſeemeth by praiers and invocations of God's power- 
Full names, to compell the Divell to ſay or doe what he commandeth 
him. The Witch dealeth rather by a friendly and voluntarie confer- 
ence or agreement between him er her and the Divell or Familiar, to 
have his or her turne ſerved, in lieu or ſtead of blood or other gift offer- 
ed unto him, eſpecially of ifs or- her ſoule: And both theſe differ 
from Inchanters or Sorcerers, becauſe the former two have perſonal | 
conference with the Divell, and the other meddles but with medicines 
and ceremonial formes of words called charmes, without apparition.” 

MALON E. 

* And are—] The old copy reads And is. Mr. Rowe made the 

_ emendation, MALOKNE. bo 
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If thou be'ſt yet a freſh uncropped flower, [te Diana, 
Chooſe thou thy huſband, and Þ Il pay thy dower ; 

For I can gueſs, that, by thy honeſt aid, | 

Thou kept'i a wife herſelf, thyſelf a maid. 

Of that, and all the progren, more and leſs, 

Reſolvedly more leiſure ſhall expreſs : 

All yet ſeems well ; and, if it end ſo meet, 

The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweet, 


| Advancing. 
The king's a beggar, now the play is done: 
All is well ended, this ſuit be won, 
That you expreſs content; which we will pay, 
With ftrife to pleaſe you, day exceeding day 
Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts 9 z 
Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts", [Exeunts. 


5 The king's a beggar, now the play is done :] Though theſe lines 
are ſufficiently intelligible in their obvious ſenſe, yet perhaps there is 
ſome alluſion to the old tale of The King and the Beggar, which was 
the ſubject of a ballad, and, as it ſhould ſeem from the following lines 
in X. Richard II. of ſome popular interlude alſo; 

« Our ſcene is alter'd from a ſerious thing, 
ce And now chang'd to—rbe beggar and the king.” Martoxz3z 

9 Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts ;] The meaning is 2 
Grant us then your patience ; hear us without interruption, And take 
cur parts; that is, ſupport and defend us. eee 

1 This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſufficiently pro- 
bable, and ſome happy charaQters, though not new, nor produced by 
any deep knowledge of human nature. Parolles is a boaſter and a 
coward, ſuch as has always been the ſport of the ſtage, but perhaps 
_ raiſed more laughter or contempt than in the hands of Shak- 

peare, | 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble without gene- 
 rofity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a coward, and 
leaves her as a profligate: when ſhe is dead by his unkindneſs, ſneaks 
home to a ſecond marriage; is accuſed by a woman whom he has 
I defends himſelf by falſehood, and is diſmiſſed to happi- 
neſs, 

The ftory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of Mariana 
and Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited to be heard a 


. 


ſecond time. Jounsop, 


* 
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3 Perſons Repreſented. 


Antiochus, King of Antioch. 

f 3 , prince of Tyre. 
elicanus, | | 

1 two lords of Tyre, 

Simonides, 4ing / Pentapolis *. 

Cleon, governour of Tharſus. 

. governour of Mitylene, 

Cerimon, à lord of Epheſus, 

Philemon, /ervant to Cerimon. 

'Thaliard, /ervant to Antiochus, 

Leonine, /ervant to Dionyza. 

Marſhall. 

A Pandar, and his wife, 

Boult, their ſervant, 

. Gower, as chorus. 


The daughter of Antiochus, 

Dionyza, wife to Cleon, 

Thaiſa, daughter to Simonides. 

Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaiſa. 

Luychorida, nurſe to Marina. f 

iana. 

Lords, ladies, knights, gentlemen, ſailors, pirates, fiſber- 

| men, and meſſengers, Oc. | 2 


SCE NE, diſperſedly in various countries. 


® — Pentapelis.] This is an imaginary city, and its name might 
have been borrowed from ſome romance. We meet indeed in hiſtory 
with Pentapolitana . a country in Africa, conſiſting of five cities; 
and from thence perhaps ſome noveliſt furniſhed the ſounding title of 
Pentapolis, which occurs likewiſe in the 37th chapter of Kyng Appolyn 
of Tyre, 1510, as well as in Gawer, . ; 

That the reader we dry through how many regions the ſcene of 
this drama is diſperſed, it is neceſſary to obſerve that Antioch was the 
metropolis of Syria; Tyre a city of Phenicia in Aſia; Tarſus the me- 
tropolis of Cilicia, a 2 Aſia Minor; Mitylene the capital of 
Leſbos, an iſland in the Ægean Sea, and Epheſus, the capital of 
Jonia, a country of the Leſſer Aſia. STEzzvENs. 

«© PENTAPOLIN of the naked arm“ is the hero of a romance al- 
luded to by Cervantes. See Skelton's Don Quixote, Vol. I. p. 144 
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„ e ee 
Before the Palace of Antioch, Enter GowE x, 


To ſing a ſong that old was ſung ?, 
rom aſhes ancient Gower is come; 


Aſſuming 


1 The ſtory on which this play is formed, is of great antiquity. 
It is found in a book, once very popular, entitled Ga Romanorum, 
which is ſuppoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the learned editor of The Canter- 
bury Tales of Chaucer, 1775s to have been written five hundred years 
ago. The earlieſt impreſſion of that work (which I have ſeen) was 
printed in 1488; in that edition the hiſtory of Appolonins King of 
Tyre makes the 153d chapter, It is likewiſe related by Gower in his 
Confeſſio Amantis, lib. viii. p. 175—185, edit. 1554. The Rev. Dr. 
Farmer has in his poſſeflion a fragment of a Mf. poem on the ſame 
ſubject, which appears, from the hand-writing and the metre, to be 
more ancient than Gower, The reader will find an extract from it at 
the end of the play. There is alſo an ancient romance on this ſub- 
ject, called Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, tranſlated from the French b 

Robert Copland, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1510. In 157 

William Howe had a licence for printing *© The moſt excellent, plea - 
ſont, and variable hiftorie of the ſtrange adventures of Prince Appolonius, 


Lucine bis wyſe, and Tharſa bis daughter.” The author of Pericles 


having introduced Gower in his piece, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
he chiefly followed the work of that poet. It is obſervable, that the 
hero of this tale is, in Gower's poem, as in the preſent play, called 
prince of Tyre; in the Gefta Romanorum, and Copland's proſe fo- 
mance, he is entitled king. Moſt of the incidents of the play are 
found in the Conf. Amant. and a few of Gower's expreſſions are occa- 
fionally borrowed, However, I think it is not unlikely, that there 
may have been (though I have not met with it) an early proſe tranſ- 
lation of this popular ſtory, from the G. Roman. in which the name 
of Appolonius was changed to Pericles; to which, likewiſe, the 
author of this drama may have been indebted. In-1607 was publiſhed 
at London, by Valentine Sims, © The patterne of paineful adventures, 
containing the moſt excellent, pleaſant, and variable hiſtorie of the 
Rrange accidents that befell unto Prince Appolonius, the lady Lucina 
his wife, and Tharſia his daughter, wherein the uncertaintie of this 
Vor. III. | I 5 world 
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482 „ C LE 8, 
Aſſuming man's infirmities, 
To glad your ear, and pleaſe your eyes. 


world and the fickle ſtate of man's life are Hvely deſcribed. Tranſ- 


lated into Engliſh by T. Twine, Gent.“ I have never ſeen the book, 


but it was without doubt a re-publication of that publiſhed byW, Howe 
in 1 6. ö ; 

Prrictes was entered on the Stationers“ books, May 2, 1608, by 
Edward Blount, one of the printers of the firſt folio edition of Shak- 
ſpeare's plays; but it did not appear in print till the following year, 
and then it was publiſhed not by Blount, but by Henry Goſſon; who 
had probably anticipated the other, by getting a haſty tranſcript from 


a playhouſe copy. There is, I believe, no play of cur author's, per- 


Haps I might fay, in the Engliſh language, ſo incorrect as this. The 
moſt corrupt of Shakſpeare's other dramas, compared with Pericles, is 
putity itſelf. The metre is ſeldom attended to; verſe is frequently 
printed as proſe, and the, groſſeſt errors abound in almoſt every page. 
1 mention theſe circumſtances, only as an apology to the reader for 
Having taken ſomewhat more licence with this drama than would have 
been juſtifiable, if the copies of it now extant had been leſs disfigured by 
the negligence and ignorance of the printer or tranſerĩber. The nu- 
merous corruptions that are found in the original edition in 1609, 
which have been carefully preſerved and augmented in all the ſub- 

quent impreſſions, probably aroſe from its having been frequently 


_ exhibited on the ſtage. In the four -quarto editions it is called the 


much admired play of Pxz1cLes PRINCE of TyRE; and it is men- 
tioned by many ancient writers as a very popular performance; par- 
ticularly, by the author of a metrical pamphlet, entitled Pymlico or Ran 
Redcap, in which the following lines are founds 
«© Ama d I ſtood, to ſee a crowd ä 
« Of civil throats ſtretch'd out ſo loud: 
„ Ag at a new play, all the rooms | « 
&« Did ſwarm with gentles mix'd with grooms 
&«& So that I truly thought all theſe : 
40 Came to ſee Shore or Pericles.” 01 4 
In a former edition of this play 1 Taid, on the authority of another 
perſon, that this pamphlet had appeared in 1596; but I bave fince 
met with the piece itſelf, and find that Pymlico, &c. was publiſhed in 
1609. It might, however, have been a re- publication. f 
. The prologue to an old comedy called The Hog bas left his Pearl, 
14, likewiſe exhibits a proof of this play's uncommon ſucceſs, The 
ſpeaking of his piece, ſays os} 
„ if it prove ſo happy as to pleaſe, 
c We'll ſay *tis fortunate, like Pericles.” 5 | 
By fortunate, 1 underſtand highly ſucceſsful» The writer can hard- 
ly be ſuppoſed tu have meant that Peritles was popular rather from 
accident than merit; for that would have been but a poor eulogy on 


is own performance - L an 
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It hath been ſung at feſtivals, | SG 
On ember-eves, and holy ales3 ; 
: eee | And 

An obſcure poet, however, in 1652, inftnuates that this drama was 
31 received, or at leaſt that it added nothing to the reputation of its 
author : | | AIR 

« But Shakſpeare, the plebeian driller, was 
6 Founder'd in his Pericles, and muſt not paſs.” 
Verſes by J. Tatham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 
Fovial Crew, vr the Merry Bepgars, qto. 1652, 

The paſſages above quoted ſhew that little credit is to be given to the 
aſſertion contained in theſe lines ; yet they futniſh us with an addi- 
tional proof that Pericles, at no very diſtant period after Shakfpeare's 
death, was conſidered as unqueſtionably his performance. 

In The Times di ny in Six Seftiads, 4to. 1646, dedicated by S. 
Shephard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, p. 22, Seftiad VI. Stanza , 
the author thus ſpeaks of our poet and the piece before us: 

& See him, whoſe tragick ſcenes Euripides 

% Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 

«© Compare great Shakſpeare; Ariſtophanes 

« Never like him his fancy could diſplay: 

cc 4 aw The Prince of Tyre, his Pericles : 

ce His ſweet and his to be admired lay 

« He wrote of luſtful Tarquin's rape, ſhows he 

«© Did underſtand the depth of poeſie. | 8 
For the diviſion of this piece into ſcenes I am reſponſible, there be- 
ing none found in the old copies. See the notes at the end of the 
Pls MaronE. | | Ed RE N 

e hiſtory of Applonius, King of Tyre was ſuppoſed by Mark Wel- 

ſer, when he priated it in 1595 to have been tranſlated from the 
Greek a thou and years be Ore. [Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. 6. Po 821.] It 
certainly bears ſtrong marks of a Greek original, though it is not 
(that I know) now extant in that language, The rythmical poem, 
under the ſame title, in modern Greek, was-re-tranſlated (if I may ſo 


peak) from the Latin—=emn Aalwinng big Poαοανννννν yAwo oav. Du F reſney 


Index Author. ad Giiſſ. Græc. When Weller printed it, he probably 
did not know that it had been publiſhed alread (perhaps mare than 
once). among the GH  Romanorum. In an edition, which I have, 
printed at Rouen in 1521, it makes the 254th chapter. Towards the 
latter end of the XIlth century Godfrey of Viterho, in his Pantheon or 
Univerſal Chronicle, .inſerted this romance as part of the hiſtory of 
the third Antiochus, about 200 years before Chriſt, It begins thus 
| Mg: 14. C.xi.]: . Tas | | St 
ilia Seleuci regis ſtat clara decore, 
| Matreque.defun&ti pater arſit in ejus amore. 8 
Res habet effectum, preſſa puella dolet. 1% W 8; 
2 reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentam eter only to two hex - 
meters. | | 8 
\ Gower, by his own "acknowledgement, took his ſtory from the 
; 5 113 | Pantheon 5 


r 


And lords and ladies of their lives“ 
Have read it for reſtoratives. 
The purpoſe is to make men glorious, 
Et bonum, quo antiguius, eo melius 5. 
If you, born in theſe latter times þ 
When wit's more ripe, accept my rhimes, 
And that to hear an old man ſing, 
May to your wiſhes pleaſure bring, 
I life would wiſh, and that I might 
. Waſte it for you, like taper-light. _ 
This Antioch then, Antiochus the great 
Built up; this city, for his chiefeſt ſeat ; 
e 
(1 tell you what mine authors ſay“:) | 
This king unto him took a pheere 7, 
Who died and left a female heir, 


| 3 
Pantheon; as the author (whoever he was) of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
profeſſes to have followed Gower, TyYrwHITrT.' 
2 — that old was ſung,] I do not know that od is by any author 
uſed adverbially. We might read, - | 2 
| To fing a ſong of old was ſung,— | 
, | 1. e. that of old, &c. | 5 
| But the poet is fo licentious in the language which he has attributed 
| to Gower in this piece, that I have not ventured to make any change, 
0 5 5 Marone, 
- 3 Tr bath been ſung at feſtivals, 88 85 | 4 
0 Ember eves, and bely ales z] i. e. ſays Dr. Farmer, by whom 
this emendation was made, church- alen. The old copy has —holy days. 
Gower's ſpeeches were certainly intitled to rhyme throughout. 
| | | | 2 e ah MAaLoNE, 
4 their live] The old copies read—in their lives. The emen- 
dation was ſuggeſted by Dr. Farmer. MAL ONE. 
5 The purpoſe is to make men glorious, 3 | 
Et bum, quo antiquius, co melius.] There is an irregularity of 
metre in this couplet. The ſame variation is obſervable in Macbeth: 
* I am for the air; this night I'll ſpend : 


_ —— — — — * 


„ Unto a diſchal and a fatal end.“ | 

The old copies read The purchaſe, &c. Mr. Steevens ſuggeſted 
this emendation. MALonz. +» © © e | 

6 (I tell you what mine authors ſay:)] This is added in imitation of 
Gower's manner, and that of Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. who. often thus 
refer to the original of their tales. Theſe choruſes reſemble Gower 
in few other particulars. STzzvEns, © 0 
7 = unto bim took a pheere, ] This word, which is frequently uſed by 
our old poets, fignifies a mate or companion. The old copies have 
i gr ry gs they of, ff. a 
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So buxom, blithe, and full of face“, v7 
As heaven had lent her all his grace; 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to.inceſt did provoke: _. 
Bad child, worſe father! ro entice his own 
To evil, ſhould be done by none. | 
By cuſtom, what they did beginꝰ, 
Was, with long uſe, account no ſin“ . 
The beauty of this ſinful dame, Je 
Made many princes thither frame“, 
To ſeek her as a bed-fellow, - Fi 
In marriage-pleaſures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent, he made a law, 
(To keep her ſtill, and men in awe?,) 
That whoſo aſk'd her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, loft his life: 
So for her many a wight* did die, 
As yon grim looks do teſtify 4, 


peer. For the emendation.I am anſwerable. See Vol. X. p. 429, n. 
Throughout this piece, the poet, though he has not cloſely copied 
language of Gower's poem, has endeavoured to give his ſpeeches 
ſomewhat of an antique air. MAL MMR. | 5 
5 — full of face, ] i. e. completely, exuberantly beautiful. A ull 
fortune, in Othello, means a complete, a large one. See alſo Vol. VIII. 
p. 252, n. 3. MALONE. = BY 
9 By cuſtom what they did begin, ] All the copies read unintelligibly, , 
But cuſtom, &c. MaLonrx. | 
: —account no fine] Account for accounted, * So, in X. Joba, 
voſt for wafted : 1 e Tg | . 
| % Than now the Engliſh bottoms have wwaft o'er. STERVENS. 
Again, in Gaiſcoine's Complaint of Philomene, 157.5 | 
% And by the lawde of his pretence *- 


What 
. 


6% His lewdneſs was acquit.” ; 6 : 
The old copies read account d. For the correction I am anſwer- | "3 
able. Maronz. ; , | 
2 —tbither frame, ] i. e. ſhape or direct their courſe thither, 
694 | Maron. 
3 (To keep ber till, and men in awe, )] The meaning, I think, is not, 
—to bee and men in awwe,—but, to keep ber fill to himſelf, and ts 
| how others. from demanding ber in wg. MALONE. of : 
 ® — many a wight -] The quarto, 1609, reads—many of wight. 
Corrected in the lle. L 1 8 
4 As yon grim looks do teflify.] Gower muſt be ſuppoſed here to 
vint to the heads of thoſe unfortunate wights, which, he tells us, in 
kis poem, were fixed on the gate of the palace at Antioe hh 


) 


„ rte 
What enſues “, to the judgment of your eye _ 
I give, my cauſe who beſt can juſtiſy. Exit. 


Antioch, A Raom in the Palace. 
Enter AnTi0Cnvus, PEtrRIiCLES; and Attendants. 
Ant. Young A of Tyre, you have at large re- 
ceiv d | 790 | 
The danger of the taſe you undertake. 
Per. IJ have, Antiachus; and with a ſoul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praiſe, 
'Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. FMufich, 
Ant. Bring in our daughter cloathed like a bride?, y 
| | or 


«© The fader, whan he underftood 
c That thei his ter thus beſought, 
4 With all his wit he caſt and ſought 
«© Howe that he mighte fynde a lette; 
4 And ſuch a ſtatute then he ſette, © 
4 And in this wiſe his lawe taxeth, / 
% That what man his doughter axeth, 
6 But if he couth his queſtion 
<<. Aſoyle upon ſuggeſtion, | 
 « Of certeyn things that befell, _ 
„ The which he wolde unto him tell, 
He ſhoulde in certeyn leſe his hede 2 
«© And thus there were many dede, 
« Her heades fond inge on the gate; 
46 Till at laft, long and late, 
For lack of anſwere in this wiſe, 
« The remenant, that wexen wyſe, 
e Eſchewden to make aſſaie. Martonr. - | 
* What enſues] So the folio. The original copy has What 
now enſues, MAL RE. | 
io beſt can Juftify.] ie e. which (the judgment of your eye) 
beſt i i. e. prove its reſemhlabee to the ordinary courſe of 
nature. So afterwards : 
When thou ſhalt kneel, and zaftify in knowledge, . ST-EEV« 
<< Troy prince of Tyre,] It does not appear in the preſent drama 
the father of Pericles is lib ing. By prince, therefore, throughout 
this play, we are to underſtand prince regeazts See Act II. ic. iv. 
and the epitaph in A& III. ſc. iii. In the Gala Remonorum, A pol - 
lonius is bing of Tyre; and Appolyn, in Copland's tranſlation from the 
French, has the ſame title. Our author, in calling Pericles a prince, 
' ſeems to have followed Gower. MaLons. z | 
- 7 Bring in our daughter cleathed like a bride,] All the copies read: 
Muſick, bring in our daughter clothed like a brides. Th 
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For embracements even of Joye himſelf; 
At whoſe conception, (till Lucina reign'd, 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her preſence *,) 
The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fit, | 

To knit in her their beſt perfectionsꝰ. 

F | Enter 
The metre proves decifively that the word myfich was a marginal 
direction, inſerted in the text hy the miſtake of the tranſcriber or prige 
ter. MALONE. | 3 
8 For embracements even of Jove himſelf ; 
At whoſe conception, (till Lucina reign'd, 5 
Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence, ) &c. ] Perhaps the 
two laſt lines ſhould be.tranſpoled; whoſe conception, otherwiſe, will 
be the conception of the antecedent, Jove, and the dowry will have 
been beſtowed to glad the antecedent Lycing. The ſenſe of the ſpeech, 
however managed, will not be very clear without a ſlight alteration, 
ber inſtead of whoſe. ' | 
Fring in our daughter, cloathed like a bride, 
6 For embracements even of Jove himſelf, 
« Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence 
« At ber conception, till Lucina reign'd, 
«© The ſenate - houſe of planets all did fit 
«© To knit in her their beſt perfections. 

Bring forth, (ſays Antiochus] our daughter, c. Nature beſtowed 
this advantage to make her preſence welcome. From her conception, 
to the inſtant of her birth, the ſenate-houſe of planets were fitting in 
conſultation how beſt ſhe might be adorned. 

The thought is expreſſed as follows ia Kyng Appolynof Thyre, 15 10. 
«© For nature had put nothynge in oblyvyon at the fourminge of 
her, but as a chef operagyon had ſet her in the ſyght of the worlde.” 
In the ſucceeding ſpeech of Pericles, perhaps another tranſpoſition is 
neceſſary. We might therefore read: n : 
See where ſhe comes, apparell'd like the king, 
Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the /pring 
Of every virtue, &c» | +8 
Antiochus had commanded that his daughter ſhall be cloathed in a 
Innes ſuitable ta the bride of Joye ; and thus dreſt in royal robes, 
e may be ſaid to be apparelled /ike the king, STEEVENS» | 
In the ſpeech now before us, the wards whoſe and her may, I think, 
refer to the daughter of Agtiochut, without greater licence than is 
taken by Shakſpeare in mapy of his plays. $0, in Otbello: 55 Our 

general caſt us thus early far the love of his Deſdemona : whom [i. e- 
our general] let us nat therefore blame, he hath not yet made wanton 
the night with her.“ I think the conſtruction is, at whoſe conception 
the ſenate-houſe of planets all did ſit, c. and that the words, till 
Lucina reign'd, Natute, Ec. ate patenthetical. MALowE. 

He ſenate-houſe of planets all did fit, WT, ü 
Ze knit in ber their beſt perfectibnt.] We have here a ſentiment 
e 114 ; expreſſed 


— 


4886 ERIC ILE 8, 


p Enter the daughter of Antiochus, 


Per. See, where ſhe comes, apparelld like the ſpring ; 

' Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the king tombs 
Of every virtue gives renown to men! 

Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read 

Nothing but curious pleaſures*, as from thence 

Sorrow were ever ras'd?, and teſty wrath 

Could never be her mild companion *, 

Ye gods that made me man, and ſway in love, 

That have inflam'd deſire in my breaſt +, 

To taſte the fruit of yon celeſtial tree, 9. 


erxpreſſed with leſs affectation i in Fulus er ; 
K — the elements 

4 So mix'd in him, that nature ada ſtand up, 

64 And ſay to all the world, This was a man.” STEEVENSs 

Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read 5 

Nothing bat curicus plea ſures,] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
c Read o'er the volume of young Paris? face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen.“ 
Again i in Macbeth : 
| c Thy Face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
cc May read ſtrange matters. 
Agaia fo 200; bebe Eop | 
« Study his bias leaves, and makes his beek thine eyes, 
« Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art could comprehend.” 

The' ſame image is alſo found in his Rape of Lucrece and in Corio- 
ke Praiſes is here uſed for beauties, the cauſe of admiration and 
praiſe. Malone, | 
2 Sorrow were ever ras '4,—-] Our author has again this expreſſion 
in Macbeth : 

& Raſe out the written troubles of the brain.“ 

The ſecond quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent copies, read farbt. 
The firſt quarto racie, — which is only the old ſpelling of ras'd; the 
verb being formerly written race. Thus in Dide Nen of * 
by Marlowe and Naſhe, 1594: ” 

But I will take another order now, 

c And race the eternal regiſter of time. 

The metaphor in the preceding line Her face, the book of praiſes,” 
ſhews clearly that this was the author's word. Maronz. 
ber mild companion. ] By her mild companion Shakſpeare meant 
the companion of her mildneſs. Mason. 
1 -4 That have inflam'd deſire in my breaſt, It ſhould be remembered 
that defire was ſometimes uſed as a on e. See Yoh 887 p- 340 
Be 7. Maren, Fa i ' Or 
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Or die in the adventure, be yy nr 1-4 


As I am ſon and ſervant to your will, 
To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs 5 ! 

Ant. Prince Pericles, — 

Per. That would be ſon to great Antiochus. 

Ant, Before thee ſtands this fair Heſperides®, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard: 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countleſs glory 7, which deſert muſt gain; 
And which, without deſert, | becauſe thine eye 
Preſumes to reach, all thy whole heap muſt die 5, 
Yon ſometimes famous princes?, like thyſelf, 


5 To compaſs ſych @ boundleſs bappineſs!] All the old copies have 
wbondleſs. The reading of the text was furniſhed by Mr. Rowe. 
via __ MarLoNnE. 
6 Befere thee flands this fair Heſperides,] In the enumeration of the 
perſons, prefixed to this drama, which was firſt made by the editor of 
Shakſpeare's plays in 1664, and copied without alteration by Mr. Rowe, 
the daughter of Antiochus is, by a ridiculous miſtake, called Heſperides, 
an error to which this line ſeems to have given riſe, —-Shakſpeare was 
not quite accurate in his notion of the Heſperides, but he certainly never 
intended to give this appellation to the princeſs of Antioch ; for it ap- 
pears from Lowe's Labour's Left, Act IV. ſcene the laſt, that he thought 
Heſperides was the name of the garden in which the golden apples were 
wy in which ſenſe the word is certaiuly uſed in the paſſage now be- 
ore us: 2 5 %%% won wu on | 
« For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
: c Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? 3 
In the firſt quarto edition of this play, this lady is only called A. 
tiochus daughter. If Shakſpeare had wiſhed to have introduced a 
female name derived from the Heſperides, he has elſe where ſhown that 
he knew how ſuch a name ought to be formed; for in As you like it 
mention is made of (4 Heſperia, the princeſs' een 
7 Her countleſs glory, —] The countleſs glory of a face ſeems a harſh 
expreſſion ;z but the poet, probably, was thinking of the ſtars, the 
countleſs eyes of heaven, as he calls them in page 492. MATLONE. 
| © — all thy whole heap muſt die.] i, e. thy whole maſs muſt be de- 
ſtroyed. There ſeems to have been an oppoſition intended, "Thy whole 
beap, thy body, muſt ſuffer for the offence of a part, thine eye. The 
word bulk, like heap in the preſent paſſage, was uſed for body by Shak- 
ſpeare and his contemporaries. See Vol. VI. p- 488, n. 3. MAL ONE. 
The old copies read —all the whole heap, I am anſwerable for this 
correction. MaLont. | | | 
eee fawour -I e hee, f. 485+ a 4. 


ALONE. 
Drawn 
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Drawn by report, advent'rous by deſire, | 
Telll thee with ſpeechleſs tongues, and ſemblance pale, 
That, without covering, ſave you field of ſtars, 
Here they ſtand martyrs, ſlain in Cupid's wars; 
And with dead cheeks adviſe thee to deſiſft 
From going on death's net, whom none reſiſt. 

Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itſelſ, | 
And by thoſe fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I muſt >: 
For death remember'd ſhould be like a mirroyr, 


Wo tells us, life's but breath; to truſt it, error. 


I'll make my will then; and as ſick men do, 
Who know the world, ſee heaven, but feeling woe}, 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erſt they did 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you, 
And all good men, as every prince ſhould do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
But my unſpotted fire of love to ou. 

41 85 [To the daughter of Antiochus. 
Thus, ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the ſharpeſt blow, | 
Ant. Scorning advice.—Read the concluſion then *; 
Whieh read and not expounded, *tis decreed, 
As theſe before thee, thou thyſelf ſhalt bleed. 


1 From going on deaths net,] The old copies read, I think cor. 
ruptly, far going, &. Maron x. 0 | 
I would read is death's net. Pr Rer. | 
2 lite to them, to what I muſt: ] That is, — to prepare this body 
for that ſtate to which I muſt come. Marons. SE 
3 Who Inden the <vorld, ſas heaven, but feeling woe, ] The meaning 
may be wwill act as fick men do; who bgving bad experience of the 
pleaſures of the world, and only a wifionary and diftant proſpect of bea- 
ven, haye neglected the latter for the former; but at length feeling 
thamfſelues decaying, graſp no longer at temporal pleaſures, but prepare 
ealmdy for Futurity: MALonB. . 
„ Head the concluſion hen z] This and the two following lines are 
given In the firſt quarto to Periciesy and the word Antiochas, which is 
now placed in the margin, makes part of his ſpeech. There can be 
89 doubt that they belong to Antioe burn. MaLons. | 
18 Daugb. 
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| Dang). Of all ſaid yet, may' thou prove proſperous? 
Of all laid yet, I wiſh thee happineſs3: _ 
Per. Like a bold champion, I aſſume the Liſts, 


Nor aſk advice of any other thought 
But faithfulneſs, courage. | 


lte reads the Riddle®.] 
J am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother*s fleſh, which did me breed > 2 TH 
1 fought a huftand, in which labour, | 
1 found that kindneſs in a father. 
He's father, fon, and huſband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they may be, and yet in two, 
As you will live, reſolve it. you i. 


F. 


5 Daugh. Of all ſaid yet, may thou prove proſperous! Kt 

Of alt faid yer, I wiſb thee bappineſs 1] As this lady utters ſo 

little, it is natural to wiſh that little were more eaſy to be underftoods 
Perhaps we ought to read in both lines For all ſaid yet. 

On account of all thou baſt hitherto ſaid, (ſays ſhe) I wiſh thee proſpe- 
rity and happinefs. Her conſcience muſt fuppreſs a farther with in his 
behalf; for it ſhould be remembered that Pericles could ſucceed onl 
by his juſt interpretation of a riddle which tended te reveal her inceſtu- 
ous commerce with her father. Her with indeed, with poetical juſtice, 
is accompliſhed. . He is proſperous in atchieving a mare worthy bride, 
and is difmiſſed to happineſs at the coneluſion of the play. STzEvENs., 
Said is here apparently contracted for afſay*d, i. e. tried, attempted, 

PERCYs 

_ 5 The riddle is thus deſcribed in Gower: Queſtia regis Antiochio—— 
Scelere wehor, maternã carne weſcor, quero patrem meum, matris meas 
wirum, uxoris mee filiums | | 7 
« With felonie I am upbore, 
cc ete, and have it not farlore, 
« My moders fleſhe whoſe huſbonde 
« My fader for to ſeche I fonde, 
£ Which is the ſonne eke of my wife, 
% Hereof I am inquiſitife, 
% Ang who that can my tale ſave, 
“ All quite he ſhall my doughter have. 
ce Of his anſwere and if he falle, . 

_ «© He ſhall be dead withouten faile.“ Maronr, 8 

7 Ar you will live, reſolwe it you. This duplication is common in 
our ancient writers, So, in King Henry NV. P. J. 

« Fl drink no more, for no man's pleaſure, I.“ Maronz. 


Sharp 


S 


* 
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Sharp phyſick is the laſt: but O you powers, 
That give heaven countleſs eyes to view men's acts a, 
Why cloud they not * their fights perpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
Fair glaſs of light, I lov'd yon, and could ſtill, 
' [takes hold of the hand of the Princeſs, 

Were not this glorious caſket ſtor d with ill: 
But I muſt tell you,—now, my thoughts revolt; 

For he's no man on whom perfections wait a, 
That knowing fin within, will touch the gate. 
You're a fair viol, and your ſenſe the ſtrings ; 
Who, finger'd to make man his lawful muſick s, 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to hearken; 
But being play'd upon before your time, 
Hell only danceth at ſo harſh a chime: 
Good ſooth, I care not for you. | 
Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not,” upon thy life!, 
For that's an article within our law, oY 
As dangerous as the reft. Your time's expir'd ; 
Either expound now, or receive your ſentence. 


Per. Great king, 


Few love to hear the fins they love to act; 


2 Sharp phyfick is the laſt :] i. e. the intimation in the laſt line of 
the riddle that his life depends on reſolving it; which he properly 
enough calls arp phyſich, or a bitter potion. ' PRC. | 
we. Thee give beawen countleſs eyes to view men's as, ] So, in A Mid- 
fummer-4 ight's Dream : 25 | | 

ho more engilds the night, 

« Than all yon firy oes and eyes of light.” MATLOxE. 
countleſs eyes | | 
Why cloud they not —] So, in Macbeth ; 
« « ſtars, Hide your fires, 

| 46 Let not light ſee,” &c, STzzvEns, 

2 For be's no man on whom per fections wait, ] Means no more than 
— be's no boneft man, that knowing, &c. MALOR R. 

3 — fo make man -] i. e. to produce for man, &c. MALONE. 

4 Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy bfe,] This is a ftroke of na- 
ture, The inceſtuous king.cannot bear to lee a rival touch the hand of 
the woman he loves. His jealouſy reſembles that of Antony ; 
„ co let him be familiar with : | 

„ My play-fellow, your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
© 4 And plighter of high hearts.” STEEVENS, 


— 


*Twould 
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rrwould *braid yourſelf too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He's more ſecure to keep it ſhut, than ſhewn z 
For vice repeated is like the wand'ring wind, 
Blows duſt in others* eyes, to ſpread itſelf 5 ; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the fore eyes ſee clear ; | 
To ſtop the air would hurt them. The blind mole caſts 
Copp'd hills towards heaven, to tell, the earth is thron gd 
By man's oppreſſion? ; and the poor worm doth die for't“. 


| Kings 
'5 For vice repeated, is like the wand ring wind, { 347000 

Blows duſt in others? eyes, to ſpread itſelf 5 &c.] That is, which 

blows duſt, &c. | . 8 a ö 

The man who knows of the ill practices of princes, is unwiſe if he 
reveals what he knows; for the publiſher of vicious actions reſembles 
the wind, which, while it paſſes along, blows duſt into men's eyes. 
When the blaſt is over, the eye that has been affected by the duft, ſuf- 
fers no farther pain, but can lee as clearly as before; ſo by the relation 
of criminal acts, the eyes of mankind (though they are affected, and 
turn away with horror,) are opened, and ſee clearly what before was 
not even ſuſpected: but by expoſing the crimes of others, the relater 
ſuffers himſelf ; as the breeze paſſes away, ſo the breath of the informer 
is gone; he dies for his temerity. Vet, to ſtop the courſe or ventilation 
of the air, would hurt the eyes; and to prevent informers from divulg- 
ing the crimes of men would be prejudicial to mankind, _ 

Such, I think, is the meaning of this obſcure paſſage. 3 

Mr. Maſon is of opinion that there ſhould be no point after the 
word clear, and that the meaning is this: «© The breath is gone, and 
the eyes, though ſore, ſee clear enough to ftop for the future the air 
that would annoy them. The eyes, though ſore,” he thinks, relates to 
thoſe princes, who feel themſelves hurt by the publication of their 
names, and will of courſe prevent a repetition of it, by deſtroying the 
perſon who divulged it.” MAL ONE. | 

6 Copp'd bills —] i. e. rifing to a top or head. 2 Hall, in Eſ- 
ſex, was ſo named from the lofty pavilion on the roof of the old houſe, 
which has been ſince pulled down. The upper tire of maſonry that 
covers a wall is ſtill called the copping or coping. High- crowned hats 
were anciently called cepatain hats. ST EEZVENS | 

7 — the earth is throng'd - bak £ 

By man's oppreſſion ;] Perhaps we ſhould read — wrong d. 
| - STEEVENS» 

8 — and the poor worm doth die fer't.] I ſuppoſe he means to call 
the mole, (which ſuffers in its attempts to complain of man's injuſtice) 
4 poor worm, as a term of commiſeration. Thus in the Tempeſt, 
Proſpero ſpeaking to Miranda, ſays, E | : | 

% Poor worm ] thou art infected.“ 


The 
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Kings are earth's gods: in vice their law's their will; 

And if Jove ſtray, who dares ſay, Jove doth ill. 

It is enough you know; and it is fit, 

What being more known grows worſe, toſmother it, 

All love the womb that their firſt being bred, 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 

Ant. Heaven, that I had thy head? ! he has found the 

2 meaning 

But I will gloze with him. Young prince of Tyre, 

Though, by the tenour of dur ſtrict edi *, 

Yourexpolition miſ-interpreting *, 

We might proceed to cancel of your days 3; 

R 5 E | i Yet 


The mole remains fecure till he has thrown up thoſe hitlocks, which 
by pointing out the courſe he is purſuing, enable the vermin-hunter to 
catch him. SrREVENS. 

9 Heawen, that 1 bad thy bead!] The ſpeaker may either mean to 
ſay, O, that I bad thy ingenuity ! or, O, that I had by bead, ſever d 
from thy body ! The latter, I believe is the meaning. Maroxz. 

1 But Iwill gloze with bim.] So Gower: 

46 The kinge was wondre ſorie tho, 
And thought, if that he ſaid it oute, 
„„ Then were he ſhamed all aboute: 

„ With ſlie wordes and with. falle 

« He ſayth: My ſonne I ſhall thee telle, 

c Though that thou be of littel witte, c MAL ONE. 
our firift edi, ] The old copy has -yeur ſtrict edict. Cor- 
rected in the folio. Matone, + . | 

2 Your expoſition mifinterpreting,] Vour expoſition of the riddle 
being a miſtaken one; not interpreting it rightly. Mavonte, 
. 3 — to.cancel of your days 3] The qua: to, 1609, we- to counſe! of 
your days; which may mean, to deliberate bhowvidong you all be permit- 
ted to live. But I believe that counſel was merely an errour of the preſs, 
which the editor of the folio, 1664, corrected by reading to cancel of 
your days. The ſubſtitution of for f is unneceſſary; for cancel 
may have been uſed as a ſubſtantive. Me migbt procrei to tbe cancella- 
tion or deſtruction of your life. Shalk ſpeare uſes the participle cancel d 
in the ſenſe required here, in his R of Lucrece, 1594: | 

& An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun. | 

The followiag lines in K. Richard III. likewiſe conſitm the read- 
ing that has been choſen: 

« Cancel his bond of Tife, dear God, I pray, 

„ That I may live to ſay the dog is dead.“ Maron r. 
To omit the article was formerly a practice not uncommon, So, in 
Titus Andronicus: © Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon,” i, e. Ibe Pan- 
— nnn. Babi Ix ; © TOTO 


2 & 


Again, 


Yet hope, rann ſo fair a tree | 
As your fair ſelf, doth tune us otherwiſe 2: 
Forty days longer we do refpite you 4; 
If by which time our ſecret be undone, 
This mercy ſhews, well joy in ſuch a fon: 
And until then, your entertain ſhall be, 
As doth befit our honour, -and your worth. 
[Exeant ANTIOCH US, bis daughter, and 8 
Per. How courteſy would ſeem to cover fin! | 
When what is done is like an hypocrite, | 
The which is goodin nothing but in fight. 
If it be true that I interpret falſe, 
Then were it-certain, you were not ſo bad, 
As with foul inceſt to abuſe your ſoul; | 
Where now you are both a father and a ſon, 
By your untimely claſpings with your child, 
(Which pleaſure fits an haſband, not a father; 3 
And ſhe an eater of her mother's fleſh, | 
By the defiling-oFher parent's bed ; 3 
And both like ſerpents are, who chough they feed 
On ſweeteſt flowers, yet they poiſon breed. 
Antioch, farewel! for wiſdom ſees, thoſe men 
Bluſ not in actions blacker than the night, 
Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the light, 


Again, in K. Lear: f | 
c“ Hot queſtriſts after him mat him a at nat bh M ALONE» 

4 Forty longer ve do te yen ;,] In the Gefta Romanoram 
Confeſſio La. ar the Wine of 3 of Kyng i Appolyn, thirty-days only 
are allowed-for the ſolution of this wetting It is difficult-to-account 
for this minute variation, but by ſuppoſing that our aachor copied ſome 
tranſlation of the Ga Romanorum hitherto ITY \MALOKEs 
— for wiſdom ſees, thoſe men 
— * not in actions blacker than the 
Will ſhun no courſe to kuep them From 3 All che oh copies 
read will ſhew=-, but ſbew is evidently a corruption. The word 
that I have ventured to-iaſert in the text, in ĩts plate, was ſuggeſted by 
theſe lines in a ſubſequent ſcene, which: nen, ene to 88 
port this emendation: 

% And what may malce him bluſh in being known, 
„% He'll fop the corrſe/by which it might berknown.”? 
We might read bee for e Nev. were any inſtance of ſuch 
an abbreviation being uſed. 
The 
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One ſin, 1 know, another doth provoke; 
 Murder's as near to luſt, as flame to ſmoke; 
Poiſon and treaſon are che hands of ſin, 
Ay, and the targets, to put off the ſhame : 
Then, leſt my life be eroppꝰd to keep you clears, 
By flight I'll ſhun the danger which I fear. LR. 


Re enter AnTioCHus. 


Mee. He hath found the meaning, for which we mean 
To have his head. 
He muſt not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth fin 
In ſuch a loathed manner : 
And therefore inſtantly this prince muſt die; 
For by his fall my honour muſt weep high. 
Who attends us there? | | 


Enter Tarn. 


Thal. Doth your highneſs call ? 
Ant. Thaliard, you are of our chamber, and out mind 


Partakes her private actions ? to your ſecreſy; 

And for your faithfulneſs we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here's poiſon, and here's gold; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou muſt kill , 4 
It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon why | 
Becauſe we bid it. Say, is it done * ? 

pal. My n. *tis Gone. 


The expreflion is 1 in er — in this Song elliptical 
fer wiſdom ſees that thoſe who do not bluſh to commit actions blacker than 
the night," will not ſhun any courſe, in order to preſerve them from being 
made publick. MALON E. 

. © — to keep you clear,] To prevent any ſuſpicion falling on en 

So, in Macbeth : | 

46 always thought, that | 

% Require a clearneſs.” MAtons. 
ä 7 Partakes her Private act ion: —] Our author in The 15 nter's Tale 
uſes the word partake in an active ſenſe, for participate: 
2 06: your exultation . 
« Partake to every one.“ Matonz. | 
Say, is it done ?] We might point differently : 

It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon why: 

. Becauſe we bid it, ſay i is it done? Maren. 2 Je 


Enter 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 

Ant. Enough. — — „ 
et your breath cool your ſelf, telling your haſte. 

Me. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. [ Exit Myf: 

Ant. As thou „ 3 | | 

Wilt live, fly after: and as“ an arrow, ſhot 

From a well experienc'd archer, hits the mark 

His eye doth level at, fo thou ne'er return, 

Unleſs thou ſay, Prince Pericles is dead. RY 

Tal. My lord, if I can get him within ny piſtol's 
length, Il make him ſure enough: ſo farewel to 2. 


highneſs. 3 [ Exit. 
Ant. Thaliard, adieu! till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no ſuccour to my head ©. [ Exit, 


Tyre. 4 Room in the Palace. 
Enter Pericles, Helicanus, and other Lords, 


Per. Let none diſturb us: why ſhould this charge of 
thoughts 9? . | 


# and as —] Thus the folio. - The quartos read—and lite an 
arrow. MALONE. | 

8 My beart can lend no ſuccour to my bead.) So the king in Hamlet : 

6e till I know *tis done, SE 

C How ere my haps, my joys were ne er begun,” MAL 
. 9 =—wby ſbould this charge of thoughts ?] The quarto, 1609, 
reads — chãge. The emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, The 
folio 1664, for chage ſubſtituted change. Change is printed for charge 

1 As you like it, 1623, Act I. ſc. iii. and in Coriolanus, Act V. 

Tor iii. 5 
Thought was formerly uſed in the ſenſe of melancholy. See Vol. VII. 

p. 528, n. 2. MALONE.» + ; 
In what reſpect are the thoughts of Pericles changed? I would read 
« — cbarge of thoughts, i. e. weight of them, burthen, preſſure of 
thought. So afterwards in this play : | 
Patience, good fir, even for this charge.“ 

The firſt copy reads chage, SrEZVExS. 


Vor. III. K k The 
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The ſad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy *, 
By me ſo us'd a gueſt, as not an hour, 
In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 
(The tomb where grief ſhould ſleep, ) can breed me quiet! 
Here pleaſures court mine eyes, nd mine eyes ſhun them, 
And danger, which I feared, is at Antioch, 
Whoſe arm ſeems far too ſhort to hit me here: 
Yet neither pleaſure's art can joy my ſpirits, 
Nor yet the other's diſtance comfort me. 
Then it is thus; the paſſions of the mind, 
That have their firſt conception by miſ-dread, 
Have after-nouriſhment and life by care; 
And what was firſt but fear what might be done 2, 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done 3, 
And ſo with me ;—the great Antiochus 
_ (Gamft whom I am too little to contend, 
Since he's ſo great, can make his will his act,) 
Will think me ſpeaking, though I ſwear to filence; 
Nor boots it me to ſay, 1 honour him !, @ 
If he ſuſpect I may diſhonour him: 
And what may make him bluſh in being known, 
He'll ſtop the courſe by which it might be known ; 
With hoſtile forces he'll o'er-fpread the land, 
And with the oftent of war will look ſo huge 5, 
| | 5 | Amazement 
= The ſad companion; dull- ey d melancholy, ] So, in the Comedy of 
n rrors e 
c Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue 
% But moody and dull me{aneboly, . 8 
„ Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair?” MALONE. 
= dull-ey'd melancboly,] The ſame compound epithet occurs in 
the Merchant of Venice + | | 
& JI not be made a ſoft and dall yd fool.” STEEvENS. 
2 = but fear ewhat'might be done,] But fear of what * 
5 | ALONE- 
and cares it be not done.] And makes proviſion that it may not 
de done. MALON E. | | 
4 to ſay, 1 bonour him, ] Him was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe, for the 
fake of the metre. Martone. | ” 
'5 And with the oftent of var will Jook fo huge, ] The old copies 
read—And with the fent of war. The emendation was made by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, and is confirmed by a paſſage in ibe Merchant of Rn 4 
; — ; . | 


- 


4 _ 
8 — e oe © 


Amazement {hail drive courage from the ſtate; 
Our men be vanquiſh'd, ere they do reſiſt, * 
And ſubjects puniſh'd, that ne'er thought offence ; 
Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, 
(Who wants no more, but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,) 
Makes both my body pine, and ſoul to languiſh, | 
And puniſh that before, that he would puniſh. 
1. Lord, Joy and all comfort in your iacred breaſt ! 
2. Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable ! | 
Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 
They do abuſe the king, that flatter him: 
For flattery is the bellows blows up fin ; 
The thing the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark, | 
To which that breath? gives heat and ſtronger glowing 5 
Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order, 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err, 


ec Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oftent, 
| « To pleaſe his grandam,” 
Again, in King Richard II: 
4 With oftentation of deſpiſed arms.” MALON E. 
6 Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, h 
(Who wants no more, &.] The quarto 1609, has —Who onee 
more, which muſt have been a corruption. I formerly thought the paet 
might have written — who oe no more, but am now perſuaded that he 
wrote, however ungrammatically, „ who wants no more, 1. e. which 
ſelf wants no more; has no other with or defire, but to protect its 
ſubjects. The tranſcriber*s ear, I ſuppoſe, deceived him in this as in 
various other inſtances» It ſhould be remembered that ſe/f was for · 
merly uſed as a ſubſtantive, and is ſo uſed at this day by perſons of in- 
ferior rank, who frequently ſay -bis ſelf. Hence, I ſuppoſe, the author 
wrote can rather than want. MALonNE., 

He means to compare the head of a kingdom to the ſummit of a 
tree, As it is the office of the latter to ſcreen each plant that grows 
beneath it from the injuries of weather, ſo it is the duty of — 
to protect thoſe who thelter themſelves under his government. 
; STEEVENS» 
7 To evbich that breath —] i. e. the breath of flattery. The old 
©0py reads—:hat ſpark; the word, (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) 
being accidentally repeated by the compoſitor. He would read—tbat 


Wind, MALON E. 1 
e K k 2 | When 
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When fignior Sooth * here does prolific a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life: 
Prince, pardon me, or ſtrike me, if you pleaſe; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. 
Per. All leave us elſe; but let your cares o' er- look 
What ſhipping, and what lading's in our haven, 
And then return to us. [ Exeunt Lords.} Helicanus, tow 
Haſt moved us: what ſeeſt thou in our looks? 
Hel: An angry brow, dread lord. 
Per. If there be ſuch a dart in princes? frowns, 
How durſt thy tongue move _ to our face ? 
Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 
whence | 
They have their nouriſhment? 
Per. Thou know'ſ I have power 
To take thy life from thee. | 
Hel. I have ground the axe [incelinge 
Myſelf; do but you ftrike the blow. 
Per. Riſe, prythee riſe; fit down, thou art no flat- 
terer: c 
T thank thee for it; and heaven forbid, | 
That kings ſhould ler their ears hear their faults hide! a 
Fit counſellor, and ſervant for a prince, 
Who by thy wiſdom mak'ſt a prince thy ſervant, 
What would*ſt thou have me do? 
Hel. To bear with patience ſuch griefs, 
As you yourſelf dolay upon Yoarſelf. 
er. Thou ſpeak' ſt like a rin, Helicanus; - 
'That miniſter f a potion unto me, 
That thou would*ſt tremble to receive thyſelf. 
Attend me then; I went to pre a 


* When fegnior Sooth —] A near kinfman of this gentleman is 
mentioned in the Winter's Tale: „ and his pond fiſh'd by his next 
neighbour, by fr Smile, his neighbour.” MALoxx. 

9 That kin "gs ſhould let their ears bear their faults bid ! Heaven 
forbid, that kings ſhould top their ears, and ſo prevent them from 


hearing their ſecret faults !-—To ler formerly ſignified to binder. Ses 
Vol. IX. p. 227, n. 2. Maxon. 


Where, 


Where, as thou know'ſt“, againſt the face of death, 

I ſought the purchaſe of a glorious beauty, | 

From whence an iſſue I might propagate *, 

Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

The reſt (hark in thine ear) as black as inceſt ; 

Which by my knowledge found, the ſinful father 
Seem'd not to ſtrike, but ſmooth3 : but thou know'ſ this, 
*Tis time to fear, when tyrants ſeem to kiſs. 
Which fear ſo grew in me, TI hither fled, 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who ſeem'd my good protector: and being here, 
Bethought me what was paſt, what might ſucceed; 
I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants” fears 
Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than the years; 


And ſhould he doubt it, (as no doubt he doth *,) 


1 Where, as thou know'ft,] The old copies have ¶ hereat, which 
had the ſame meaning as where. It is frequently thus uſed by our 
ancient writers. Probably, however, as Mr. Maſon has obſerved, the 
poet meant here two diſtin words; where as, MALONE. 
2 From whence an iſſue —] From whence I might propagate an 
iſſue, that are arms, &, MALONE. apes | 
I do not underſtand this paſſage. A line ſeems wanting to complete. 
the ſenſe, It might be ſupplied thus: ; 
a glorious beauty, | 
(From b. ae an iſſue I might propagate; 
For royal progeny are general bleſſings, 
Are — jo dee —— vr ln — to ſubjects.) 
Her face, &c. STEEVENS. 


3 Seem d not to ftrike, but ſmooth :] To ſmooth formerly ſigniſied to 


fatter. See Vol. VIII. p. 548, n. 2. MALONE. | 
: Ard ſhould be doubt it, (as ne doubt be doth, )] The quarto x609, 

reads, h 

And ſhould he doo'r, as no doubt he doth— 

from which the reading of the text has been formed, The repetition, 

is much in our author's manner, and the following words, to lop that 

doubt, render this emendation almoſt certain. MALonE. 

Here is an apparent corruption. I ſhould not heſitate to read— 
doubt on: or, doubt it. To doubt is to remain in ſuſpence or un- 

certainty,,»Should he be in doubt that I ſhall keep this ſecret, (as 

| there is no doubt but he is,) why, to cc lop that doubt,“ i. e. to get rid 

of that painful uncerrainty, he will ſtrive to make me appear the 


aggreſſor, by attacking me. firſt as the author of ſome ſuppoſed injury | 


do himſelf, STEELVENS« BY 
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That I ſhould open to the liſt'ning air, 
How many worthy princes? bloods were ſhed, 
To keep his bed of blackneſs unlaid ope,—- 
To lop that doubt, he?ll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that 1 have done him; 
When all, for mine, if I may call't offence, 
Muſt feel war's blow, who ſpares not innocence 5 : 
Which love to all (of which thyſelf art one, 
Who now reprov'ſt me for it)— 

Hel. Alas, fir! | 

Per. Drew ſleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 

cheeks, | 
— Muſings into my mind, with thouſand doubts 
How 1 might ſtop this tempeſt, ere it came; 

And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them ©. 

Hel. Well, my lord, ſince you have given me leave to 


: . 
Freely will 1 ſpeak. Antiochus you fear, 
And juſtly coo, 1 think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by publick war, or private treaſon, 
Will take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot; 
Or till the deſtinies do cut his thread of life, 
Your rule direct to any; if to me, | 
Day ſerves not light more faithful than ['11 be. 
Per. I do not doubt thy faith; 
But ſhould he wrong my liberties in my abſence— 
Hel. We'll mingle our bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. . I now look from thee then, and to 
- us 


bo ſpares not innocence :] Thus the eldeſt quarto. All the 
other copies read corryptly—=qvbo tears not innocence. MAT ONE. 

6 I choyghbt it princely charity to grieve them.] That is, to lament 
their fate. The eldeft quarto reads 70 grieve for tbem— But a rhyme 
ſeems to have been intended, The reading of the text was furniſhed by 
the third quarto, 1630, which, however, is of no authority. M - os. 
; nten 
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Intend my travel, where I'll hear from thee ; 
And by whoſe letters [I'll diſpoſe myſelf. 

The care I had and have of ſubje&s? good, 
On thee I lay, whoſe wifdom's ſtrength can bear it 7. 
Pl! take thy word for faith, not aſk thine oath ;_ 

Who ſhuns not to break one, will ſure crack both“: 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe *, 

That time of both this truth ſhall ne'er convince ® ; 
Thou ſhewd'ſt a ſubject's ſhine *, I a true prince. 


[ Exeunt . 

SCENE III. 

Tyre. An Ante-chamber in the Palace, 
Enter THALIARD., 


Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here 
muſt I kill king Pericles; and if I do it not, I am ſure 
to be hang'd at home: *tis dangerous. — Well, I per- 
ceive, he was a wiſe fellow, and had good diſcretion, 
that being bid to aſk what he would of the king, defired 
he might know none of his ſecrets. Now do I ſee he had 
ſome reaſon for it: for if a king bid a man be a villain, 


7 - öboſe wiſdom's firength can bear it.] Pericles, transferring his 
authority to Helicanus during his abſence, naturally brings the firſt 
ſcene of Meaſure for Meaſure to our mind. Max oxE. | | 

Mill ſure crack both ;] Thus the folio, The word ſure is not 
found in the quarto. MALox RE. 3 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe,] The firſt quarto reads 
—will live. For the emendation I am anſwerable. The quarto of 1619 
has—eve live, The firſt copy may have been right, it, as I ſuſpect, 

the preceding line has been loſt, MALONE. 
8 But in our orbs, &c.] 
A. in; ſip totus teres atque rotundus. Horace. 
STEEVENSe 
9 this truth ſpall ne er convince';] Overcome. See Vol. IV. 
p-. 310, n. 2. MAL ONE. | | 
1 Thou ſhewd'ft a ſubje#'s ſhine, I a true prince. ] Shine is by our 
ancient writers frequently uſed as a ſubſtantive. - So, in Chris, or the 
Complaint of the paſſionate deſpiſed Shepheard, by W. Smith, 1596 
«© Thou glorious ſunne, from whence my leſſer light 
«© The ſubſtance of his cryſtal ine doth borrow.” 
This ſentiment is not much unlike that of Falſtaff: I ſhall think 
the better of myſelf and thee, during my lifez I for a valiant lion, 


and thou for a true prince.” MATONE. 


Kk 4 he 


f 


8 p ERIC L E s, 
he is bound by the indenture of his oath to be one... 
Huſh, here come the lords of Tyre. [ retires, 


Enter HeL1icanvus, EscAxESs, and other Lords. 


Hel. You ſhall not need, my fellow-peers of Tyre, 
Further to queſtion me of your king's departure, 
His ſeal'd commiſſion, left in truſt with me, 
Doth ſpeak ſufficiently, he's gone to travel. 
Thal. How! the king gone! : 22 
- Hel, If further yet you will be ſatisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves, 
He would depart, I'll give ſome light unto you. 
JJ. TT TEES oo 
Thal. What from Antioch? [Aldi. 
. Hel. Royal Antiochus (on what cauſe I know not,) 
'Took ſome diſpleaſure at him, at leaſt he 
Jadg'd ſo, and doubting left he had err'd or ſinn'd, 
To ſhew his ſorrow, he would correct himſelf; 
So puts himſelf unto the ſhipman's toil, 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. 
Thal. Well, I perceive 3 F727 
J ſhall not be hang'd now, although I would 2; _ 
But fince he's gone, the king's ſeas muſt pleaſe 3: 
He ſcap'd the land, to periſh at the ſea.— 
Pl nt myſelf. Peace to the lords of Tyre! 
Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 
T hal. From him I come | i 
With meſſage unto princely Pericles ; 
But, ſince my landing, I have underſtood 
Your lord has betook himſelf to unknown travels ; 
My meſſage muſt return from whence it came. 


7 


 ® although Twwould;] So Autclicus, in The Winter's Tale: **If I 
had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, fortune would not ſuffer me; ſhe drops 
bounties into my mouth.” Marons, | | 
3 — the king's ſeas muſl pleaſe :] i. e. muſt do their pleaſure ; muſt 
treat him as they will, A rhyme was perhaps intended. We might 
read in the next line, | * 83 ; 
Hie 'ſcap'd the land, to periſh on the ſeas. 
So, in The Taming of the Shrew : 1 87 | 
I will bring you gain, or periſb on the ſeas,” nn, 
e W l. 
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Hel. We have no reaſon to deſire it “, 
Commended to our maſter, not to us: 
Yet, ere you ſhall depart, this we deſire.— 
As friends to Antioch, we may feaſt in Tyre. 


SCENE IV. 
Tharſus. A Room in the Governour's Houſe, 
Enter CLEON, DionyYzZa, and Attendants, 


Cle. My Dionyza, ſhall we reſt us here, 
And by relating tales of others? griefs, 
See if *twill teach us to forget our own? 

Dio. That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench it; 
For who digs hills, becauſe they do aſpire, | 
Throws down one mountain, to caſt up a higher. 

O my diſtreſſed lord, even ſuch our griefs are : 
Here they're but felt, unſeen with miſchief's eyes®, 
But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe. 


[Exeant. 


Fs, 22606 Cle. 
4 We have no reaſon to defire it,] Thus all the old copies. Perhaps 


a word is wanting, We might read. 
8 We have no reaſon to deſire it told== EST a 
Vour meſſage being addreſſed to our maſter, and not to us, there is no 
reaſon why we ſhould defire you to divulge it, If, however, deſire be 
conſidered as a triſyllable, the metre, though, perhaps, not the ſenſe, 
will be ſupplied, ,MALONE. | 
5 Yet, ere you ſhall depart, this we defire,— 3 | 
As friends ro Antioch, wwe may feaſt in Tyre. ] Thus alſo Agamem- 
non addreſſes ZEneas in Troilus and Creſſida ; 
« Yourſelf ſhall feaft with us, before you go, 
& And find the welcome of a noble foe,” M ALONEs 

ere they're but felt, unſeen with miſebief's eyes, &c.] The quarto, 
1609, reads and ſeen. The words and ſeen, and that which I have 
inſerted in the text, are ſo near in ſound, that they might eaſily have 
been confounded by a haſty pronunciation, or an inattentive tranſcri- 
ber, By miſcbief eyes, 1 underſtand, “ che eyes of thoſe who would 
feel a malignant pleaſure in our misfortunes, and add to them by their 
triumph over us,” The eye has been long deſcribed by poets as either 
propitious, or malignant and unlucky. Thus in a ſubſequent ſcene 
in this play: | | 7 
© Now the good gods throw their beft eyes upon it!“ | 
| 2 „ MaLronr. 
— unſeen with miſchief's eyes, ] i. e. the eyes of malignity, which 
Mn Wa ; „5 tender 


inn 


Cle. O Dionyza, 

Who wanteth food, and will not ſay, he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger, till he fam iſn? 
Our tongues and ſorrows too“ ſound deep our woes 
Into the air; our eyes too weep; | 
Till lungs” fetch breath that may proclaim them louder 
That, if heaven ſlumber, while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helpers to comfort them *. 
Pl then diſcourſe our woes, felt ſeveral years, 
And wanting breath to ſpeak, help me with tears. 

Dio. I'll do my beſt, fir. | | 

Cle. This Tharſus, o'er which I have the government, 
A city, on whom plenty held full hand, | 


render forrow or diſgrace more bitter, I think the ſame kind of rea- 
doning is diſcoverable in one of the ſongs in As You Like it: . 
6% Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
6 Thau art not fo unkind 
ce As man's ingratitude; 
& Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
& Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
ce Although thy breath be rude.” | 
The lines printed in Italicks are thus elegantly and forcibly explain - 
"Y Dr. Johnſon, 2: : 
ben winter wind, ſays the Duke, thy rudeneſs gives the leſs pain, 
3s thou art not ſeen; thow art an enemy that doſft not brave us with 
vhy preſence, and whoſe unkindneſs is therefore not aggravated by inſult. 
- But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe. h 
This line is introduced to illuftrate the former, in which our author 
has obſerved that ſolitude affords 'us the juſt meaſure of our misfor- 
tunes, without aggravation. But theſe misfortunes (he adds) if topp'd, 
15 e. attempted to be reduced) increaſe, like trees which ſhoot the 
igher in conſequence of having felt the pruning-kniſe. STEEvVENS. 
Our tongues and ſorrows too—] The original copy has—r0, here 
and in the next line; which cannot be right, To was often written 
by our old writers for tos; and in like manner tee and fo were con- 
founded. The quarto of 1619 reads—do in the firft line. I think 
Cleon means to ſay Let our tongues and ſorrows too ſound deep, &c. 
| M ALONE. 
7 — til lungs —] The old copy has —tongues. The correction Was 
made by Mr. Steevens. MAaLons, : 
8 They may awake their helpers to comfort them.] Thus the old copye 
Perhaps however we ſhould read—belps. So before: 
cc 


— -__—_—_— be my bl, 
« To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs l“ MALONZ. 


$ 


For 
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For riches ſtrew'd herſelf even in the ſtreets® ; 

Whoſe towers bore heads ſo high, they kiſs'd the clouds*, 
And ſtrangers ne'er beheld, but wonder'd at; 

Whoſe men and dames ſo jetted and adorn da, 

Like one another's glaſs to trim them by3 : 

Their tables were ſtor'd full, to glad the ſight, 

And not ſo much to feed on, as delight; 

All poverty was ſcorn*d, and pride fo great, 

The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. O, 'tis too true. 

Cle. But ſee what heaven can do! By this our change, 
Theſe mouths, whom but of late, earth, ſea, and air, 
Were all too little to content and pleaſe, 

Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 


9 For riches flirew'd herſelf even in the ftreets;] I ſuppoſe we ſhould 
read—thbemſelves. STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare generally uſes riebes as a ſingular noun, So, in Otballo 2 
« The riches of the ſhip is come aſhore.” | 
Again, ibidem : 
« But riches fineleſs is as door as Winter,” — 
Again, in his 87th Sonnet; | 
„ And, for that riches, where is my ad * Maronx. 
1 — bore beads ſo bigb, they kiſs'd the clouds, ] So in Hamlet ; 
« like the herald Mercury, 
New. lighted on a braven-kifſing hill.“ 
Agains in the Rape of Lucrece, 1594 | 
“ Threat*ning c/oad-kifſing Ilion with annoy.” - 
Again, more appoſitely in Troilus and Crefſida : | 
Von rowers, whoſe wanton rops do byſs the clouds." 
| | MaALont. 
2 =ſo jetted and adorn'd,] To jet is to firut, to walk proudly. 8 
in Twelfth Night : * Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of 
him: how he jers under his advanced plumes !“ STEEVINS. 
3 Like one another's glaſs, to trim them by ;] The ſame idea is found 
in Hamlet. Ophelia, ipeaking of the prince, ſays, he was | 
© The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of 9 


. The obſerv d of all obſervers.” PO. 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
« A ſample to the youngeſt ; to the more mature, 3 


« A glaſs that feated them.” 
Again, i 3 the Second Part of King Henry IV « 
| He was indeed Faris „ 
« Wherein the noble youth di = themſelves,” Nene 
3 
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As houſes are defil'd for want of uſe, 
They are now ſtarv'd for want of exerciſe: 
Thoſe palates, who, not us'd to hunger's ſavour +, 
Muſt have inventions to delight the raſte, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it: 
Thoſe mothers who, to nouzle up their babes 5, 
'Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
'To eat thoſe little darlings whom they lov'd. 
So ſharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who firſt ſhall die to lengthen life : 
Here Rands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
Here many ſink, yet thoſe which ſee them fall, 
Have ſcarce ſtrength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true ? 
Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witneſs it 
Cle. O, let thoſe cities, that of plenty's cup ® 


And | 


14 Thoſe palates, wwho, not us'd to bs ſavour, ] The paſſage is 

ſo corrupt in the old copy, that it is difficult even to form a probable 

conjecture about it, It reads—who not yet too ſavers younger. The 

words which I have inſerted in the text, afford ſenſe, and are not very 

remote from the traces of the original letters; and ſawour and bunger 

might eafily have been tranſpoſed, We have in a ſubſequent ſcene; 
C All viands that I eat, do ſeem unſavenry.” 

I do not, however, propoſe this emendation with the ſmalleſt con- 
fidence ; but it may remain till ſome leſs exceptionable conjecture ſhall 
be offered, M ALONE. | 

Here is a groſs corruption. I would boldly read, 

— who not yet being flaws to hunger, STEEVENS. 

5 — to nouzle up their babes, | read—nurſfle. A fondling is till call- 
ed a nurſling. To nouzle, or as it is now written auxale, is to go with 
the poſe down like a hog. So Pope: | 

c The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 
6 4 Drops to a third, who nuzzles cloſe behind.“ STE ENS. 
In an ancient poem entitled The ftrange Birth, honourable Coronation, 
and oof unbappie Death of famous Arthur, King of Brytaine, 160ty 


_ & Lying ſafely nuz/ed by faire Igrene's fide,**— 
Again, more appoſitely, ibidem: 

« Being nuzzled in effeminate delights,” =, 

I have therefore retained the reading of the old copy. MATO. 

6 0, let thoſe cities, that of plenty's cup, & c.] A kindred thought is 


found in King Le | 
" in King Lear: | La Taka 


* 
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And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears! 
The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs. 


Enter a Lord. 


Lord. Where's the lord governor? 
„ | | | 

Speak out thy ſorrows, which thou bring'ſt, in haſte, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord. We have deſcried, upon our neighbouring ſhore, 
A portly ſail of ſhips make hitherward. 

Cle. 1 thought as much. 
One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inheritor! ; 
And ſo in our's: ſome neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our miſery, 
Hath ſtuff d the hollow veſſels with their power *, 
To beat us down, the which are down already ; 
And make a conqueſt of unhappy me“, 


4c — Take phyſfick, pomp ! 
c Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
« That thou may ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them; 
| « And ſhew the heavens more juſt. MAL ONE. 
Again, ibidems | 1 | 
Let the ſuperfluous and luſt-dieted man, &c. MarLonr, 
7 One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as bis inheritor ; | So, in Hamlet s 
6 —— ſorrows never come as ſingle ſpies, 
£ But in battalions.” STEEVENS. 
Again, ibidem : | | | 
«© One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
« So fait they follow. MALTLONE. EN 
8 Hath uff d the bellow veſſels with their for The quarts 
1609, reads, That ſtuff'd, &c. The context clearly ſhews that we 
ought to read Hath inflead of That. By power is meant forces, The 
word is frequently uſed in that ſenſe by our ancient writers. So, in 
King Lear: | 
6 from France there comes a powver 
« Into this ſcatter'd kingdom.” MarLonz, 
I would read. | 
— Hath ſtuff'd 2beſe hollow veſſels, &. STEEvENS. 
9 of unbappy me, ] I believe a letter was dropped at the preſs, and 
would readewof unhappy men, &c, MALONE. SD 
| Whereas 


Fto --PERICLES 

Whereas no glory's got to overcome“. 
Lord. That's the leaſt fear; for, by the ſemblance* 

Of their white flags diſplay*d, they bring us peace, 

And come to us as favonrers, not as foes. 

Cle. Thou ſpeak'ſt like him's untutor'd to repeat ?, 
Who makes the faireſt ſhow, means moſt deceit. 
But bring they what they will, and what they can, 
What need we fear“? ST, | 
The ground's the loweſt, and we are half way there: 
Go tell their general, we attend him here, 

To know for what he comes, and whenee he comes, 
And what he craves. | 

Lord. I go, my lord. Exit. 

Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace conſiſt?; 
If wars, we are unable to reſiſt. 


Eater PERICLEs, with Attendants. 


Per. Lord governor, for ſo we hear you are, 
Let not our ſhips and number of our men, 


* Whereas no glory's =] Whereas, it has been already obſerved, 
was anciently uſed for where. Marons. 

2 That's the leaft fear; for, by the femblance—] It ſhould be remem- 
bered that ſemblance was pronounced as a triſyllable— ſemble- ance. So, 
our author in the Comedy of Errors : | 
„ And theſe two Dromios, one in ſemblance." _ 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, reſembleth is a quadriſyllable: 

« O, how this ſpring of love reſembletbꝰ . Marons. 

3 Thou ſpeak'ft like him's untutor'd to repeat,] The quarto, 1609, 
reads—like bimnes untutor'd to repeat. I ſuppoſe the author wrote 
bim is—an expreſſion which, however elliptical, is not more 
than many others in this play, Martons. 

We ſhould read -im who is, and regulate the metre as follows: 
____——— thou ſpeak*ſt 


Like bim obo is untutor'd to repeat, c. 

The fenſe is—Deluted by ee appearance of this navy, y't 
folk Tike one wvbo bas newer Tearned the common adage, © that the falreſt 
outſides are moſt to be ſuſpected. STEEvENs. 1 

4 What need wwe fear p] The earlieſt copy reads and points thus: 
What need we leave our grounds the loweſt ? 
The reading which is inſerted in the text, is that of the ſecond 
guarto, printed in 7619, Maronz. 
y be en peace confilt ;] If he fands on peace, A _ ſenſe. 
| b . ; l ALONE» 


1 : Be, 
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ze, like a beacon fir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miſeries as far as Tyre, 
And ſeen the deſolation of your ſtreets: 

Nor come we to add ſorrow to your tears, 

But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And theſe our ſhips you happily may think 

Are, like the Trojan horſe, war-ſtuff*d within, 

With bloody views expecting overthrow , 

Are ſtor'd with corn, to make your needy bread 7, 

And give them life, whom hunger ſtary'd, half dead, 
All. The gods of Greece protect you! : 

And we will pray for you. 
Per. Ariſe, I pray you, riſe ; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love, 

And harbourage for ourſelf, our ſhips, and men. 
Cle, The which when any ſhall not gratify, 

Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in thought“, 

Be 1t our wives, our children, or ourſelves, 

The curſe of heaven and men ſucceed their evils ! 


6 And theſe cur ſhips you bappily may think 
Are, 415 the 2 beret 7 d within, | 
With bloody views expecting overthrow,] i. e. which you haps 
pily, &c. The old copy reads: | 355 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think, 
Are like the Trojan horſe, <vas ſtuff d within 
With bloody weines, &c, | | = 
For the emendation of this corrupted paſſage the reader is indebte@ 
to Mr. Steevens. So, as he has obſerved, in a former ſcene: 
% Hath ffaff d the hollow veſſels with their power.“ | 
h PE MArONE. 
7 = to make your needy bread,] i.e, to make bread for your needy 
ſubjects. PERRY. 
0 Or pay you with unthankfuineſs in thought, ] I ſuſpect the author 
wrote: | | 
Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in augbt, 
Be it our wives, &c. 3 5 | 
If we are unthankful to you in any one inſtance, or refuſe, ſhould 
there be occaſion, to ſacrifice any thing for your ſervice, whether our 
wives, our children, or ourfelves, may the curſe of heaven, and of man- 
kind, cc. —Augbt was anciently written cugbt. Our xvives, &c. may 
however refer to any in the former line; I have therefore made no 
change. MALONES« . | | 
Till 


: | e 


£12 : P:FRACL FS; | 
Till when, (the which, I hope, ſhall ne'er be ſeen 5. 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 

Per. Which welcome we'll accept ; feaſt here a while, 
Until our ſtars that frown, lend us a ſmile. Exeunt. 


* 
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A e 1 . 
Enter Gowk R. 5 
Sob. Here have you ſeen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to inceſt bring: 
A better prince and benign lord, 
That will grove awful both in deed and word, 
Be quiet then, as men ſhould be, 
Till he hath paſt neceſſity. 
Pl ſhew you thoſe, in trouble's reign, 
Loſing a mite, a mountain gain®, 
The good in converſation 
(To whom I give my benizon) 
Is ſtill at Tharſus, where * each man 
Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can“: 


9. Til pe you thoſe, &c.] I will now exhibit to you petſons, who; 
after ſuffering ſmall and temporary evils, will at length be bleſſed with 
happineſs.-l ſuſpet our author had here in view the title of the 
chapter in Ge Romanorum, in which the ſtory of Appollonius is told; 
though I will not ſay in what language he read it. It is this: “ De 
tribulatione temporali, que in gaudium ſempiternum poſtremo com- 
mutabitur.” M ALONE. | | 

1 The good in converſation | 

(To whom I give my benizon) ' "© bs 

I. flill at Tharſus, where, &c.] This paſſage is confuſedly ex- 
prefſed. Gower means to ſay The good prince (on whom I beſtow 
my beſt wiſhes) is ſtill engaged in converſation at Tharſus, where eve- 
ry man, &c. STEEVENS, N | 

2 Thinks all is writ be ſpcken can :] Pays as much reſpect to what- 
ever Pericles ſays, as if it were holy drift. As true as the goſpel,” 
is ſtill common language. MAL ON E. 1 

Writ may certainly mean ſcripture; the holy writing, by way of 
eminence, being ſo denominated. We might however read=—wit, - 
i e. wiſdom. So Gower, in this ſtory of Prince Appolyn, 

% Though that thou be of littel itte. STEEVENS» , 


And, 
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And, to remember what he does, | 
Gild his ſtatue to make him glorious? : 
But tidings to the contrary 
Are brought to your eyes; what need ſpeak I 2 


Dumb ſhews 


Enter at one door, Pericles, talking with Cleon ; all the 
train with them, Enter at another door, a Gene dae 1 
evith a letter to Pericles; Pericles /pewws the let ter to 
Cleon; then gives the M Hunger a reward, and knights 
him. Exeunt PER1ICLES, CLEO, Cc. ſeverally. 


Good Helicane hath ſtaid at home, 
Not to eat honey, like a drone, 


3 Gild bis Parks to make bim glorious :] This ee as well 
as the foregoing, is found in the Conf. Amant, 
« Appclinus, whan that he herde 
«© The miſchefe, howe the citee ferde, 
« All freliche of his owne gifte 
.«« His wheate among hem for to ſhifte, 
«© The whiche by ſhip he had brought, 
« He yave, and toke of hem right nought. 
«« But ſithen fyrſt this worlde began, 
« Was never yet to ſuche a man 
% More joye made than thei hym made; 
& For thei were all of hym ſo glade, 
© That bei for ever in remembrance 
4% Made a figure in reſemblance 
« Of bym, and in a common place 
& Theiſet it up; ſo that his face 
« Might every maner man beholde, 
© So as the citee was beholde ; 
It was of laton over- gylte; 
«© Thus hath he nought his yefte ſpilte. 
All the copies read Build his ſtatue, c. Maronr. 
Build bis flatue to make bim 1 2] Read gild. So, in Gower + 
«© It was of laton over- 
Again, in King Appolyn of Thyre, 1 $104 6 in remembraunce they 
made an ymage or ſtatue of clene geld, &c. 
; The ſame blunder has been — by the printer in a ſubſequent 
cene : 
% This jewel holds his building on my arm 
where I have corrected it n STEEVENS, 


» 


— 
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From others? labours ; for though he firive 
To killen bad, keeps good alive; | 
And, to fulfil his prince? deſire, 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre 7: 
How Thaliard/ came full bent with ſin, 
And had intent to murder him; 
And that in Tharſus was not beſt* 
Longer for him to make his reſt : 
He knowing ſo®, put forth to ſeas, 
Where when men been, there's feldom eaſe ; 
For now the wind begins to blow ; | 
Thunder above, and deeps below, 
Make ſuch unquiet, that the ſhip rn 
Should houſe him ſafe, is wreck d and ſplit ; 
And he, good prince, having all loſt, 
By waves, from coaft to coaſt Is toſt: 
All periſhen of man, of pelf, _ 
Ne aught eſcapen'd 7. but himſelf; ws 

FE 1 
4 Good Helicane hath flaid at bome,— 
And, to furfil bis prince deſire, e | 
Sends word of all that baps in Tyre :} The old copy reads : 
| Good Helicane bat ſtaid at home— 


Saw'd one of all, ec. a 
The emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. MALlONZ. 
5s And had intent to murder bim; ] The quarto, 1609, reads, 
And bid in Tent to murder him. | 
This is only mentioned, to ſhew how | inaccurately this play was 
originally printed, and to juſtify the liberty that has been taken in 
correCting the preceding paſſage. The reading of the text is that of 
the quarto, 1619. MAL x. | 
* — was not b:f—)] The conſtruction is, And that for him to 
make his reſt longer in Tharſus, was not beſt; i. e. his beſt courſe, 
| —> MaALONE- 
He knowing ſo,—] i. e. ſays Mr. Steevens, by whom this emen- 
dation was made, „ he being thus informed.” The old copy has 
He doing ſo. Marone. 1 - 5 
7 Ne aught eſcapen d but bimſelf;] It ſhould be printed either 
eſcapen or eſcaped. Our anceſtors had a plural number in their tenſes, 
which is now loft out of the language; i. e. in the preſent tenſe, 


I T eſcape We eſcapen 
* Thou eſcapeſt Ye eſcapen | 
He eſcapeth They eſcapen. . 
But it did not, I believe, extend to the preter - imperfects, otherwiſe 


than thus: They didden [for did] eſcape. Pxncye 1 
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Till fortune; tir'd with doing bad, | 
Threw him aſhore, to give him glad 3; 
And here he-comes : what ſhall be next, FE a 
Pardon old Gower ; this long's the text, [Exil. 


"one Be: bo: 
Pentapolis. As open plate by the ſea-fide. 
Enter PERICLES, wet. 


Per. Yet ceaſe your ire, you angry ſtars of heaven?! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 


I do not believe the text to be corrupt. Our author in this inſtance 
feems to have followed Gower? . „ | 
«© and with himſelfe were in debate, 
« Thynkende what he had lore,” &c. 1 3 
I think, I have obſerved many other inſtances of the ſame kind in 
the Confeſſio Amanti. Ma Lk. Ne 3 6 
to give bim glad;] Should we not read to make 8 E 
a | > g ERCT. 
9 Yet ceaſe your ire, you angry ſtars of heaven! 
ind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Ts but a ſubſtance, &c.] I would read: 
| ye angry flores of heaven, 9 8 
Wind, rain, and thunder ! remember, &c. 
So Milton, Paradiſe Loſt, b. ii. I. 173. 
16 — What, if all | 
« Her ſores were open d, and this firmament 
«© Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire 
Again, b. vi. 1. 764. * 
„ His quiver with three-bolted thunder ffor d.“ 
So Addiſon in his Cato: Sy 
& Some hidden thunder in the fores of beawen,” 
In ſtritneſs, the old reading wants ſomewhat of propriety, becauſe 
there are no far: beſide thoſe of heaven. We ſay properly—the ſands 
of the ſea, and the fi/bes of the ſea, becauſe there are likewiſe ſands of 
the earth, and fiſhes that Jive in freſh water; but Bars are to be found 
only in thoſe regions of which wind, rain, and thunder are the ac- 
knowledged ffores. So, in King Lear: : | : 
% All the for'd vengeances of beaven fall 
« On her ingrateful top!“ &c. STEEVENS». | 
The amendment propoſed by Mr. Steevens, is unneceſſary, nor is 
re any-impropriety in the paſſage as it ſtands ; for though there be 
no ſtars except thoſe of heaven, ſome of theſe ſtars were ſuppoſed to be 
angry or malignant, and others to be favourable and proſperous. The 
emphaſis in ſpeaking muſt be laid 2 word angry. Mason. 
| 3 5 
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Is but a ſubſtance, that muſt yield to you; 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 

Alas, the ſea hath caſt me on the rocks, 3 
Waſh' d me from ſhore to ſhore, and left me breath“, 
Nothing to think on, but enſuing death: 

Let it Sfice the greatnefs of your powers, 

To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 

And having thrown him from your watry grave, 
Here to have death in peace, is all he'll crave. 


Enter three Fiſhermen*. 


1. Fiſh, What, ho, Pilche ! 
2. Fiſh. Ha, come, and bring away the nets, 
„5 1 Fiþ, 
1 and left me breath, ] The quarto, 1609, reads—and left my 
breath. I read and left me breath —; that is, left me life, only to 
aggravate my misfortunes, by enabling me to think on the death thar 
awaits me. | 
This flight change, in ſome meaſure, removes the abſurdity that 
Mr. Steevens has juſtly remarked in this paſſage as it ſtands in the old 
copy. The rhyme, I believe, was intended; for in many of our old 
plays rhyme ſeems to have been thought an ornament, whenever it 
could be commodiouſly introduced. MALONxR. | 
The interpoſition of thime in the middle of this ſpeech, and the 
aukwardneſs of imputing thought to breath, incline me to believe here 
is ſome corruption. Perhaps the author wrote | 
— left my breaſt 
_ Nothing to think on, &c— - | | 
To revolve any thing in the breaft or boſom is a phraſe ſufficiently 
authoriſed. So Milton, Par. Loft, b. ix. v. 288: | 
& Thoughts, which how found they Barbour in thy breaft ?" 
. | STEEVENS» 
2 This ſcene ſeems to have been formed on the following lines in the 
Confeſſio Amantis : „ 
| « Thus was the younge lorde all alone, 
& All naked in a poure plite,— 
ec There came a fither in the weye, 
d And figh a man there naked ftonde, 
c And whan that he hath underſtonde 
« The canfe, he hath of hym great rouths 
« And onely of his poure trouth, | 
« Of ſuch clothes as he hadde 
* With great pitee this lorde he cladde: 
6 And he hym thonketh as he ſholde, 
« And ſayth hym that it ſhall be yolde 


- 
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r. Fiß. What, Patch-breech, I ſay! | 
3. Fiſh. What ſay you, maſter ? | 1 HE 
1. Fif, Look how thou ſtirreſt now: come away, or 
DH fetch thee with a wannion “. | 
3. Fi. Faith, maſter, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were caſt away before us, even now, | 
1. Fiſb. Alas, poor ſouls, it grieved my heart 5 to hear 
what pitiful cries they made to us, to help them, when, 
well-a-day, we could ſcarce help ourſelves. FER 
3- Fiſh. Nay, maſter, ſaid not I as much, when I ſaw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled ©? they ſay, 
« If ever he gete his ſtate ageyne bs 
«« And praith that he wolde hym ſeyne, 
6. If nigh were any towne for hym. | 
« He ſayd, ye, Pentapolim, 
4 Where both kynge and quene dwellen, 
« Whan he this tale herde tellen, 
« He gladdeth hym, and gan beſeche, 
4c That he the wey hym wolde teche. | 
Shakſpeare, delighting to deſcribe the manners of ſuch people, has 
introduced three fiſhermen, inſtead of one, and extended the dialogue 


to a conſiderable length. MALON . 4 | 
3 What ho! Pilche!] All the old copies read What 20 pelcbe. 


: 
» ” 


The latter emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. For the other I 


am reſponſible. Pilche, as he has obſerved, is a leathern coat, The 
context confirms this correction. The firſt fiſherman appears to be the 
maſter, and ſpeaks with authority, and ſome degree of contempt, to 
the third fiſherman, who is a ſervant, His next ſpeech, What, Patch- 
breech, T ſay ! is in the ſame ſtyle. The ſecond fiſherman ſeems to 
be a ſervant likewiſe; and, after the maſter has called What, bo, 
Pilche for ſo I read,) explains what it is he wants : Ha, come, 
and bring away the nets. Maron © © OV 

+ with a wannion.] A phraſe of which the meaning is obvious, 
though I cannot explain the word at the end of it. It is common in 
many of our old plays. STEEVENS» an Darn 

5 Alas, poor ſouls ! it grieved my heart] So, in The Winters Tale : 
e O the moſt piteous cry of the poor ſouls Sometimes to ſee em, and 
not to ſee *em z—now the ſhip boring the moon with her main-maſt, 
and anon ſwallowed with yeſt and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork into a 
hogſhead . And then for the land- ſervice To ſee how the bear tore 
out his ſhoulder-bone; bow he ory'd to me for belp, &c. MALonz. 

® =zoben I ſaw the porpus, bow - mtg rea tumbled ?] The 2 


; 


* 


gs PERICLES; 


they are half fiſh, half fleſh: a plague on them, they 
ne*er come, but I look to be waſh'd. Maſter, I marvel 
how the-fiſhes live in the ſea, 

1. Fiſh. Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat 
up the little ones. I can compare — rich miſers to 
nothing ſo fitly as to a whale; a p oe and tumbles, 
driving the poor fry before him“, an laſt devours 
them all at a — 3 war's whales have I wer on a'the 
land, who never leave gaping, till they've ſwallow'd the 
whole pariſh, church, . bells and all. 

Per. A pretty moral. 

3. Fiſh, But, maſter, if I had been the ſexton, I would 
have been that day in the belfry. Fez 
2. Fiß. Why, man? 

3. Fi. Becauſe he ſhould have fwatlow'd me too: and 
when 1 had been in his belly, I would have kept ſuch a 
jangling of the bells, that he ſhould never have left, till 
he caſt bells, ſteeple, church, and pariſh, up again. 
But it the good king Simonides were of my mind 

Per. Simonides? | 

3. Fiſb. We would purge. the land of theſe drones, that 
rob the bee of her honey. | 
Pier. How from the finny ſubj ect of the ſea® 

Thefe fiſhers tell the infirmities of men; 
And from. their watry empire recolle& 
All that may men 27 or men detect 
Poace be at your 1 honeſt fiſhermen. 
as the fore» 


A 0 a wlll at fea, has long. been conſider | 
runner of a ſtorm. So, in The ; Durehy's of Malfy,, by hſter, 1623 3 
6 He lifts up, his. noſe, like. a foul, porpud before à ſtorm.“ Mao. 
7. , % 4 whale; a Plays an n, n poor Po _ 
him] So, in Troilus and les, | 
like ſcaled ſi | 
6 Before the belching, whale,” STBLEVANS. | 
8. —ebe-finny ſubje.of the. ſea ] Old Copies fenny. Corrected 
by Mr. Stevens, MaLoxz⸗ 
This thought, is not much unlike another in As you like it : 
= this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
* 66 Finds tongues in trees, baoks in the running brooks, 
6 Sermons in ones, and e in every thing.“ 57805 
5 Zo 1 %. 
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2. Fiſh, Honeſt! good fellow, what's that? if it be a 
day fits you, ſcratch it out of the calendar, and no body 
will look after it ?. | 
Per. Nay, ſee, the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt - 
2. Fiſh. What a drunken knave was the ſea, to caſt 
thee in our way * | 


9 Honeſt! good fellow, what's that 2 if it be a day fits you, ſeratch i 
out of the calendar, and no body will lock after it. J The old copy reads 
Af it be a day fits you, ſearch out of the calendar, and nobody look 
after it. 5 ; 8 . 3 
2 of the emendation ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, is confirmed by a 
paſſage in The Coxcomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher, quoted by Mr, 

Maſon : 5 | | 8 
ö Cc —— I fear ſhrewdly, I ſhould do ſomething _. 62 

« That would quite ſcratch me out of the calendar.” Marong, 
The preceding ſpeech of p 


ericles affords no apt introduction to the 
reply of the fiſherman, Either ſomewhat is omitted that cannot now 
be ſupplied, or the whole paſſage is obſcured by more than common de- 
avation, „ 1 e's . 
51 ſhould ſeem that the prince had made ſome remark on the badneſs 
of the day, Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus: | 
Per, Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen 
The day is tough and thwarts your occupation. : 
2, Fiſs, Honeſt ! good fellow, what's that? If it be aer a day fits 
you, ſcratch it out of the calendar, and nobody will look after it. 
The following ſpeech of Pericles is equally abrupt and inconſequent: 
May ſee the ſea hath caſt upon your coak. 


The folio reads, 5 
Vmay ſee the ſea hath caſt me upon your coaſt, 
would rather ſuppoſe the poet wrote, ,' _ 


| Nay, ſee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt—— _ 
Here the f/herman interpoſes. The prince then goes on 
A man, &c. STEEVENS, ., F 
May not here be an alluſion to the dies bongſt iſi nus of Cicero ?—If 
you like the day, find it out in the Almanack, and no body will take 
it / . ͤ „„ 11 
Some difficulty, however, will remain, unleſs we ſuppoſe a preced - 
ing line to have been loſt ; for Perjcles (as the text ſtands) has ſaid 
nothing about the day. I ſuſpect that in the loſt line he wiſh'd the 
men a good day. MALONE, | ey” | 19 wh ibs ew raft #1 Ms | 
| | = #0 Caſt ches in our way 2 He is playing on the word cat; which 
e was uſed both in the ſenſe of to throw, and to womit, So, in 
acbeth ; © | _ 133 8 1 | f 
« —yet I made a ſhift to caff him. 
It is uſed in the latter ſenſe above : till be caß bells, dc. up again. 
. ALONE, 


111 Per. 
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Per. A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vaſt tennis-court, hath made the ball 1 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him: 
He aſks of you, that never us'd to beg. 
1. #ifp, No, friend, cannot you beg? here's them in 
our country of Greece, gets more with gging, than we 
can do with working. 
2. Fiſh, Can'ſt thou catch any fiſhes then? 

Per. I never practis'd it. | 

2. Fiſh, Nay, then thou wilt ſtarve ſure: for here's 
R to be got now-a-days, unleſs thou can'ſt fiſh 

. 5 | | 

Per. What have been, I have forgot to know 
But what Iam, want teaches me to think on; 

A man throng'd up with cold“: my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may ſuffice 

To give my tongue that heat, to aſk your help; 
Which if you ſhall refuſe, when [ am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray ſee me buried. 

1. Fiſh, Die, quoth-a ? Now gods forbid! I have a 
gown here s; come, put it on; keep thee warm. Now, 
afore me, a handſome fellow! Come, thou ſhalt go 
home, and we'll have fleſh for holy-days, fiſh for faſting 
days, and moreo'er puddings and flap-jacks+; and thou 

ſhalt be welcome. | 1 
| ; | Per, 


2 A man throng'd up with cold >=] I ſuſpect that this, which is 
the reading of all the copies, is corrupt, We might read, 
A man forunk up with cold; — 1 . | 
(It might have been anciently written ſpbronk.) So, in Cymbeline: 
The ſorinking ſlaves of winter.” Marong. 
Tbrong d up with cold may mean only moleſted by it, as by the preſ- 
ſure of a crowd. With this fituation Apemantus threatens Timon: 
Tul ſay thou haſt gold: | . | 
% Thou wilt be throng'd to ſhortly, 1 85 
Tbrong d might alſo be uſed by Pericles to ſignify ſhrunk into a heap, 
fo as to have one part crowded into another, STEEvENs. | 
3 IT bave a gown bere; &c.] In the proſe hiſtory of Kynge Appo- 
n of Thyre, already quoted, the fiſherman gives him © one halte of 
is blacke —_— for to gy his body with.” STEZVENS. 5 | 
4 — fleſh for holy-days, fſþ for fefting days, and more-o'er pud- 
dings pet ject 5] In the old copy this paſlage is ſtrangely 1 
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Per. I thank you, ſir. 3 
2. Fiſh, Hark you, my friend, you ſaid you could not 


. 
Per. 1 did but crave. 28 | | b 
2. Fiſh. But crave? then I'll turn craver too, and ſa 

I ſhall *ſcape whipping. 5 | | 
Per. Why, are all your beggars whipp'd then? 

2. Fiſh. O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all your 
beggars were whipp'd, I would wiſh no better office, 
than to be beadle, But, maſter, Il go draw up the 
net. [I [Exeunt two of the Fiſhermens 

Per. How well this honeſt mirth becomes their labour! 

1. F:ſp, Hark you, fir, do you know where you are? 

Per. Not well. | 
1. Fiſh, Why I'll tell you; this is called Pentapolis, 
and our king, the good Simonides. | | 
Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

1. Fiſh. Ay, fir, and he deſerves fo to be call'd, for 
his peaceable reign, and good government. WI 

Per. He is a happy king, ſince he gains from his 
ſubjects the name of good, by his government. How 
far is his court diſtant from this ſhore ? 

1. Fiſh. Marry, fir, half a day's journey; and Tl] tell 
you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her 
birth-day ; and there are princes and knights come from 
all parts of the world, to juſt and tourney for her love. 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my deſires, I could 
wiſh to make one there. — 5 

1. Fiſh, O ſir, things muſt be as they may; and what 
a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for, — his wife's 
ſoul, ERS: A 

| 5 | Re-enter 
ed. It reads—fleſh for all days, fiſh for faſting days, and more, or 
puddings and flap-jacks. Dr. Farmer ſuggeſted to me the correction 
of the latter part of the ſentence ; | for the other emendation I am, 
reſponſible. Mr. Maſon would read—fleſh for ale- days: but this was 
not, I think, the language of the time; though ales and church-ales 

was common, MALoONE. e | 0 

ls ſome counties a flapjack ſignifies an apple · puff: but anciently it 

ſeems to have meant a pancat .. STEEVENS. ; 

5 » and what @ man cannot get, &c.] This paſſage, in its preſent 


Tabs ſtate, 


$22 'FERTCLES, 
Re-enter the two Fiſhermen, drawing up a net, 

2. Fißb. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangs in the 
net, like a * mo man's right in the law ; *twill hardly 
come out. a! bots on't , tis come at laſt, and 'tis 
turn'd to a ruſty armour. | 

Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me ſee it, 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all my croſſes *, 
Thou giv'ſt me fomewhat to repair myſelf; 

And, though it was mine own 7, part of mine heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 

With this ftri& charge, (even as he left his life,) 

Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a ſhield 


ſtate, is to me unintelligible, We might read“ O fir, things muſt 
be as they may; and what a man cannot get, he may not lawfully deal 
for; his wife's ſoul.” = 

Be content; things muſt be as Providence bas appointed; and what 
# man's tuation in life does not entitle bim to aſpire to, be ought not ta 


attempt; — the affefions of a woman in a bigber ſphere than his own. 
Soul is in other places uſed by our author for love, Thus in Mea · 


| fare for Meafare: | 
6 ve have with ſpecial foul 
* Elected him, our abſence to ſupply.” Marons. i 
Things muſt be (ſays the ſpeaker) as they are appointed to be ; and 
what a man is not ſure to compaſs, be bas yet @ juſt right to attenpt.— 
Thus far the paſſage is clear. The fiſierman may then be ſuppoſed 
to begin a new ſentence — His evife's ſout—but here he is interrupted 
by his comrades. He might otherwiſe: have proceeded to ſay —Tbe 
good will of a wife indeed is one of the things which is difficult of at- 
tainment. A buſband is in the right to ftrive for it, but after all bis 
Pains may fail to ſecure it, — I with his brother fiſhermen had called o 
his attention before he had had time to utter his laſt three words. 
N : \ STEEVENS: 
The fiſherman means, I tEink, to ſay, „What a man cannot get, 
there is no law againſt giving, to ſave his wife's ſoul from purgatory.” 
NO | „ FARMER. 
6 — bots on't,—-] The bots are the worms that breed in horſes. 
This comick execration was formerly. uſed in the room of one leſs 
decent. It occurs in King Henry IV. and in many other ol d plays. 
. 5 ; MALONE. 
* — after all my croſſes,] For the inſertion of the wor c my, I am 
anſwerable. MAatones. - TOR 
7 And, though it wat mine owns] i. 6. And I thank y though 
it was my own. MALONE: | Oh 3 
| *Tavixt 
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auixt me and death; (and pointed to this brace 5:) 
For that it ſav'd me, keep it ; in like neceſſity, FL, 
| The which the gods protect thee from! t may defend thee 9%. 
It kept where I kept, I ſo dearly lov'd it ; | 
Till the rough ſeas, that ſpare not any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, have given it again: 
I thank thee for it; my ſhipwreck now's no ill, 
| Since I have here my father's gift in his will. 
1. Fi/+. What mean you, fir? EE ne) 
Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth, 
For it was ſometime target toa king ; 
I know it by this mark. Helov'd me dearly, 
And for his ſake I wiſh the having of it ; 
And that you'd guide me to your ſovereign's court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman; | 
And if that ever my low fortune's better“, #4 3 
PI! pay your bounties; till then, reſt your debtor, 

1. Fi, Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 
Per. I'll ſhew the virtue I have burne. in arme. 

1. Fifp. Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee 
good on't! e Z 

2. Fiſh, Ay, but hark you, my friend; *twas we that 
made up this garment through the rough ſeams of the 
waters: there are certain condolements, certain vails. 
| hope, fir, if you thrive, yow'lb remember from whenee 
you had it . | | OS e 

Per. Believe it, I will. | | 

3 — this: brace: ] The-brace is the armour for the arm. Avant 
brazx. Fr. STEEVENS» | . | 

See Vol. VIII. p. 1775 n. 7. Matzonz, | 

9: The:-wbich\ the gods protef# thee from! —] The old copies read, 

The which the gods protect thee, fame may defend thee. 

1 am anſwerable for the correction. The. licence taken:in-omitting 
the pronoun before bawe, in a ſubſequent line of this ſpeech, was for- 
merly not uncommon. See Vol; IX. p. 560, n. 8. Mavons. 

And if that ever my low: fortune's: better, ] Mr. Maſow thinks that 
better is here uſed as a verb, and that-the/line: ſhould be printed thus: 

And if that ever my low fortuner better; MaLoN R. 
.% from zwhbence you had. it.] For this correction, I am anſwer. 
able. The old copies read—had them. Maro. e 


$24 PP E-RiFC-L/'E $8, 
By your furtherance I am cloath'd in ſteel *; — 75 
And ſpite of all the rupture of the ſea 3, | 
This jewel holds his biding on my arm“; | 
Unto thy value I will mount myſelf 
Upon a courſer, whoſe delightful ſteps 
Shall make the gazer joy to ſee him tread.— 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided | 
Of a pair of baſes 5. | 1 | 

2. Fiſh, We'll ſure provide: thou ſhalt have my beſt 


2 By your furtherance I amcloath'd in fleel;) The line is ſo weak, 
IT ſhould wiſh to read, | 
Now by your furtherance I am cloath'd in ſteel. STzzvzns, 
3 And ſpite of all the rupture of the ſea,] We might read (with 
Dr. Sewel) 0 
— ſpite of all the rapture of the ſea, — 1 
That is, - notwithſtanding that the ſea hath raviſb d ſo much from 
me. So afterwards : 
& Whq, looking for adventures in the world, 
«© Was by the rough ſeas reft of ſhips and men.” 
Again, in the Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 
& Till envious fortune and the ravenous ſea 
66 Did rob, diſrobe, and ſpoil us of our own.” 
But the old reading is ſufficiently intelligible, MAaronz, 

I am not ſure but that the old reading is the true one. We ſtill 
talk of the breaking of the ſea, and the breakers, What is the rupture 
of the ſea, but another word for the breaking of it? Rupture means 
any ſolution of continuity, 'STEzvENs. | | 

4 This jewel bolds bis biding on my arm;)] The old copy reads 
his building. Biding was, I believe, the poet's word. MALONE. 

Perhaps gilding; (which was formerly written guilding.) He is 
ſpeaking of ſome jewel of value, which in the ſhipwreck had adhered 

toe his arm. Any ornament of enchaſed gold was anciently ſtyled a 
jewel. So in Markham's Arcadia, 1607 : - She gave him a very 
ne jewel, wherein was ſet a moſt rich diamond.“ - Pericles means to 
ſell his bracelet, that with the price it brings he may purchaſe a horſe; 
and rejoices on finding that the brightneſs of the toy is undiminiſhed. 
| 4 T STEEVENS! 
5 22 pair of baſes.] i. e. armour for the legs. Bas. Fr. So, in 
Hudibras ; 0 | oh Foot! | 
& Nor ſtall it e%er be ſaid, that wight, 

c With gauntlet blue and &4aſes white, | 

... <6 And round blunt truncheon, &c. STEEVENS» 

Baſes, however, alſo fignified the houfings of a horſe, and may bare 
been uſed in that ſenſe here. So, in Fairfax's tranſlation of Taſſo's 
Godfrey of Bulloigne: 15 SRI | | 

„ And with his ſtreaming blood his baſes dide,” Maron = . 
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gown to make thee a pair; and [ll bring thee to the 
court myſelf. ; 

Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will; | 
This day I'll riſe, or elſe add ill to ill. | [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


The ſame. A publick Way, or Platform, leading to the 
Lifts. A Pavilion by the fide of it, for the reception of 
the King, Princeſs, Lords, &c. | 

Enter $1MONIDES, THAISA, Lords, and Attendants. 
Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ®? ' 
1. Lord, They are, my liege; : 

And ſtay your coming, to preſent themſelves. 
Sim. N them, we are ready“; and our daughter 

ere, | : | | 2 

In honour of whoſe birth theſe triumphs are, 

Sits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 

For men to ſee, and ſeeing wonder at. [Exit a Lord. 
Thai, It pleaſeth you, my royal father, to expreſs 

My commendations great, whoſe merit's leſs. 
Sim, It's fit it ſhould be ſo; for princes are 

A model, which heaven makes like to itſelf; 

As jewels loſe their glory, if neglected, 

So princes their renowns, if not reſpected. 

"Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain > 

The labour of each knight, in his device“. Os 
JJ... ane ed _ 

Are the knights ready to begin the trium n Gomer: 3 

and Kynge . of Thyre, 1 a. certain 2 4— — 
are performed before the Pentapolitan monarch, antecedent to the 
marriage of Appollinus, the Pericles of this play. The preſent tour- 
nament, however, as well as the dance in the next ſcene, ſeems to 

have been ſuggeſted by a paſſage of the former writer, who, deſcribing, 
the manner in which the wedding of Appollinus was celebrated, ſays, | 

„ The knightes that be yonge and proude, | 5 

« Thei juſſe firſt, and after daunce. | 

A triumph formerly fignified any magnificent ſhew or proceſſion, 

See Vol Il, p. 442, n. 4. MALoNE. 3355 | 5 
7 Return them, wwe are ready ; ] i. e. return them notice, that we are 

ready, &c. PazRCY, . V 
Tit now your honour, daughter, to explain © 5 

T The labour of each knight, in his device.) The old copy reads 

to 


rr 
Thai. Which, to preſerve mine honour, I'II perform, 


Enter a Knight; he paſſes over the ſtage, and his ſquire 
preſents his ſhield to the fy A 


Sim, Who is the firſt that doth prefer himſelf? 
Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father ; 
| And the device he bears upon his ſhield | 
Is a black Ethiop reaching at the ſun ; | 
The word, Lux tua vita ibi 9. | e 
Sim. He loves you well, that holds his life of you. 
| | © [The ſecond knight paſſer. 
Who is the ſecond, that preſents himſelf ? | 
Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal father ; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 
Is an arm'd knight, that's conquer'd by a lady: | 
The motto thus, in Spaniſh, Pin per dulgura que per 


 ferga®, | [The third knight paſſes. 
Sim. And what's the third? 18 
N Thai. The third of Antioch; and his device, 


to entertain, which cannot be right. Mr. Steevens ſuggeſted the 
emendation. MAL ONE. | | 
The ſenſe would be clearer were we to ſubſtitute, both in this and 
the following inſtance, office, Honour, however, may mean her ſitua- 
tion as queen of the feaft, as ſhe is afterwards denominated. | 
The idea of this ſcene appears to have been caught from the Iliad, 
book iii. where Helen deſcribes the Grecian leaders to her father-in- 
law Priam. STEEVENS» . „ Eg 
9 The word, Lux tua vita mibi.] What we now call the motto, was 
ſometimes termed the word or mor by our old writers. Le mot. Fr. 
So, in Marſton's Satires, 1 599: . 
44 — Fabius“ perpetual golden coat, | 
„ Which might have ſemper idem for a mot." 

' Theſe latin mottos may perhaps be urged as a proof of the learning 
of Shakſpeare, or as an argument to ſhew that he was not the author 
of this play; but tournaments were ſo faſhionable and frequent an 
entertainment in the time of queen Elizabeth, that he might very 
eaſily have been furniſhed with theſe ſhreds of literature. MAarLoNnE- 

I Pia per dulgura que per fuerga.] That is; more by ſweetneſs 
than by force. The author ſhould have written Mas per dulgura, &c. 
Pid in Italian fignifies more; but, 1 believe, there is no ſuch Spaniſh 
word. MALONE» 5 | 

| ws A wreath 
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A wreath of chivalry: the word, Me pompæ provexit 
apex * [The fourth knight paſſes, 
Sim, What. is the fourth 3? : 
Thai, A burning torch “, that's turned upſide down 
The word, Quod me alit, me extinguit. | | 
Sim, Which ſhews that beauty hath his power andwill, 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 53 
1 5 | | The fifth knight paſſes, 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds ; 
Holding out gold, that's by the touch-ſtone try'd : 
The motto thus, Sic ſpectanda fides. | | 
[The fixth knight paſſer. 
Sim, And what's the ſixth and laſt, the which the knight 
| himſelf | þ 
With ſuch a graceful courteſy deliver'd ? 
Thai. He ſeems to be a ſtranger ; but his preſent 
Is a wither'd branch, that's only green at top 
The motto, In hac ſpe vivo. | 
Sim, A pretty moral; 1 
From the dejected ſtate wherein he 1s, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flouriſh. 
I, LO had need mean better than his outward 
ew | 5 
Can any way ſpeak in his juſt commend: 
For, by his ruſty outſide, he appears 


2 Me pompæ provexit a All the old copies have fe Pompeys 
&c. Wikther - _— _—_ theſe. words ag 9 
pompæ provexit apex, or correct them thus me Pompei provexit 
apex, I confeſs my ignorance. A wreath of chivalry, in its common 

ſenſe, might be the deſert of many knights on many various occa« 

fions; ſo that its particular claim to honor on the prefent one is not 

. very clearly aſcertained, If the wreath declares of itſelf that it was 

once the ornament of Pompey's helm, perhaps here may be ſome 

alluſion to thoſe particular marks of diſtinction whie he wore after 

his bloodleſs victory over the Cilician pirates: 1 
« Et victis cedat piratica laurea Gallis.”” STEEvENS. 

3. What is the fourth 77 i. e. What is the fourth device. MALONRE- 

A burning torch, &c.] This device and motto may have been 
taken from Daniel's tranſlation of Paulus Junius, in 158 5 in which 
they are found. Signats H. 7. b. MALONE. | 

4. N 


To 
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To haye practis'd more the whipſtock, than the lance 5, 
2. Lord. He well may be a ſtranger, for he comes 
To an honour'd triumph, ſtrangely furniſhed. 
3- Lord. And on ſet purpoſe let his armour ruſt 
Until this day, to ſcour it in the duſt, 
Sim. Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan 
The outward habit by the/ inward man . 
But ſtay, the knights are coming; we'll withdraw 
Into the 9 [Exeunt. 
[ Great ſhouts; and all cry, The mean knight. 


„ 
" The fame. 4 Hall of State. A Banquet prepared. 


Enter SIMONIDES, THAISA, Lords, Knights, and At- 
| tendants.. 

Sims Knights, 
To ſay you are welcome, were 8 
To place upon the volume of your deeds , 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than's fit, 
Since every worth in ſhew commends itſelf. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feaſt: 
You are princes, and my gueſts, 


F< 
S the whipftock I i. e. the carter's whip, See note 0n Twelfib 
Night, Vol. IV. p. 34. STEEVENS. 
The outward habit by the inward man.] i i. e. that makes us 
ſcan the inward man by the outward habit. 
This kind of inverfion was formerly very common. 2 in The 
Merchant of Venice: 
= „ that many may be meant 
0 By the fool multitude.” 
es the note on that paſſage in the aſs, vol. X. MATLONT. 
Why ſhould we not read 
The ia ward habit by the outward man. 
The words were accidentally miſplaced, In the _ romance 
already quoted, the king fays: © the habyte maketh not the relygi- 
-0US man. STEEVENS. i 
In my copy this line is quoted in an old hand as Mr. Steevens 
reads. FARMER. 
1 To Ploce, &c.] The quarto, 1609, reads — place, and this 
corrupt reading was followed in that of 1619, and in the folio, 3664+ 
The emendation is taken from the folio, 16385, Maroxx. Thai 
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Thai. But you, my knight and gueſt; 
To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day's happineſs. 

Per. Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit“. 

Sim, Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. oY 
In framing an artiſt*, art hath thus decreed, - - - 
To make ſome good, but others to exceed ; ; 
And 7 — labour'd ſcholar. Come, queen o' the 
(For, daughter, ſo you are?,) here take your place: 
Marſhal the reſt, as they deſerve their grace. 

Knights, We are honour'd much by good Simonides. 

Sim. Your preſence glads our days; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above, 
Marſh. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Per. Some other is more fit. | 

1. Knight, Contend not, fir ; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe*. 

Per. You are right courteous knights. 
in, Sits fir t. e nh To Wrap 
Per. By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
Theſe cates reſiſt me, the not thought upon“. * 


tba my merit,] Thus the original quarto, 1609. The ſecond 
quarto hag—by merit. MAL E. a TE 
8 In framing an artiſt, =] We might better read — In framing. 
artiſts —. Malo. 833 4 | 
9' — Come, queen o' the feaſt, | 
(For, daughter, ſo you are,)] So, in The Winter's Tale: 
Chin preſent yourſelf, Ke, 
© That which you are, miſtreſs o the fraſt. STEE VRN. 
That neither in our bearts, nor outward eye, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe.] This is the reading of 
the quarto, 1619. The firſt quarto reads; 1 | 
«© Have neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
% Envies the great, nor hall the low deſpiſe.” MAL ONE. 
2 By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thougbts, 88 
Theje cates reſiſ me, the not thought upon] All the copies read 
„be not thought upon,“ and theſe lines are given to Simonides. 
In the old plays it is obſervable, that declarations ot affection, whether 
diſguiſed or open, are generally made by both the parties; if the lady 
"For, BK | Mm | utters 


J 


$39 I PERICELES,. 

\ Thai, By Juno, that is queen of marriage, 

All viands that I eat do ſeem unſayoury, 

Wiſhing him my meat?: ſure he's a gallant gentleman, 
Sim, He's but a country gentleman ; he has 

Done no more than other knights have done: 

He has broken a ſtaff, or ſo; 10 let it paſs. 

Thai, To me he ſeems like diamond to glaſs. 


utters a tender ſentiment, a correſpanding ſentiment is uſually given 
to her lover. Hence I conclude that the author wrote, 
. — fe not thought upon; RS | 
and that theſe lines belong to Pericles, If be be right, I would read, 
4 he i thought upon.“ 5 | 

The prince recollecting his preſent ſtate, and comparing it with 
that of Simonides, wonders that he can eat. In Gower, where this 
entertainment is particularly deſcribed, it is ſaid of Appolinus, the 


Pericles of the preſent play, that 
; « He ſette and caſt about his eie, 


& And ſaw the lordes in eſtate, | 
& And with hym felfe were in debate 
a Thy ende what he had lore ; 
& And ſuch a ſorowe he toke therefore, 
et That he ſat ever ſtille and thought, 
cc As be <wobith of no meate rought.” © 
So in Kynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: © —at the laſt he ſate him 
down at the table, and, withaut etynge, he behelde the noble company 
of lordes and grete eſtates.— Thus as he looked all about, a grete lorde 
that ſerved at the kynges table, ſayde unto the kynge, Certes ſyr, this 
man wolde gladly your honour, for he deoth not ete, but beholdeth 
hertely your noble magnyfycence, and is in poynt to weep.“ 
The words ref me, however, da not well correſpond with this idea, 
Perhaps they ate corrupt. MA Lo. . 
— theſe cates reſiſt ne.] i, e. go againſt my ſtomach, 
| STEEVENS- 
4 | 3 Wifing him my meat :] 1 am afraid that a jingle is here in- 
tended between meat and mate. The two words were, I believe, in 
our author's time, rally, and are at this day in Warwickſhire, 
pronounced alike. The addreſs to Juno countenances this _ 
| 5 3 . ALONE, 
Surely the plain meaning is, that ſhe had rather have a huſband 
than a dinner; that ſhe wiſhes Pericles were in the place of the pro- 
viſions before her; regarding him (to borrow a phraſe from Romeo) as 
the dearefi morſel of the earth. So, in the Two Noble Kinſmes © 


66 lf thou couch 


4% But one night with herw—— 
e Thou ſhalt remember nothing more, than what 
14 That banguee bids thee to.” $TES VEN. 


4 Per. 


ö 
ö 
{ 
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Per. Yon king's to me, like to my father's picture, 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was; 
Had princes ſit like ſtars about his throne, 
And he the ſun; for them to reverence, 
None that beheld him, but, like leſſer lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his ſupremacy z _ 
Where now his ſon's like a glow-worm in the night“, 
The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light : 
Whereby I ſee that time's the king of men, 
For he's their parent, and he is their grave ?, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
Sim. What, are you merry, knights? 

1. Knight. Who can be other in this royal prefence? 
Sim. Here, with a cup that's ſtor'd unts the brim “, 
(As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs? lips, 


We drink this health to you, 


4+ Where now bis ſon's like a glow-worm in the night, } The old c9- 
pies read Where now. his ſon, &c.—Baut this is ſearcely intelligible. 
The light change that has been made, affords an eaſy ſenſe. Where 
is, I fuppoſe, here, as in many other places, uſed for whereas. . 
The peculiar property of the N on which the poet has 
here employed a line, he has in Hamlet happily defcribed by a ſingle 
word: . ; | 5 
© The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be naar, 
&« And 'gins to pale, his unefe#ual fire.” Matoxx. 
* be's their parent, and he is and wa, So, in Romeo and 
uliet: | | | 1 a 
“ The earth, that's nature's mother, Is her tomb; 
«© What is her burying grave, that is her wom b.. 
Milton has the ſame thought: | 
The wemb of nature, and perhaps her grave... 
In the text the ſecond quarto has been followed. The firſt reads: 
He's berh their parent and he js their grave. MATE. 
6 —7het's or'd unte the brim,] The quarto, 1609, reads that's 
fur d unto the brim. Martons. _ | | 
If firr'd be the true reading, it myſt mean, that dances to the brim, 
| Ihe, [ rather think we ſhould read For d, i. e. repleniſhed. So before 
in this play: 5 | 
4 6 Their tables were ſtor d full.” 
Again: | 
EN Were not this glorious caſket for'd with ill,” 
gain: ; : 


cc | our ſhips 
© Are for'd with ds STI VIX. 
m 2 


: Knights, 


| 


— — — —-VT5 3  _—___ _ 
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Knights. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Vet pauſe a while; _ 
Yon knight doth ſit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court 

Had not aſhew might countervail his worth. 

Note it not you, Thaiſa ? 

Thai. What is it 
To me, my father? 

Sim. O, attend, my daughter; 
Princes, in this, ſhouldlive like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them: and princes, not doing ſo, 
Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but kill'd 
Are wonder'd at 7. | 
Therefore to make A entrance more "RY 5 
Here ſay, we drink this ſtanding bowl of wine to him. 

Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me = 
Unto a ſtranger knight to be ſo bold; 
He may my proffer take for an offence, 
-Since men take women's gifts for impudence. 
Sim. How! do as I bid you, or you'll move me elle. 
.T hai. Now, by the gods, he could not Pleaſe me better, 

| Aide. 
Sim. And furthermore tell him, we ae to hoe of 


hay” 
Of whenee he is, his name and parentage 45 
Thai. The king my father, fir, has drunk to you. 


Per. I thank him. 
Thai. Wiſhing it ſo much bias unto your life. 


Per. 1 thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. 


2. lors at.] i. e. when they are found to be ſuch ſmall 
' Infignificant animals, after making ſo great a noiſe. Pxrcy. 

8 Therefore to make bis entrance more 8 Entrance was ſome- 
times uſed by our old poets as a word of three ſyllables. MALoNns. 
© 9 Of whence be is, his name and parentage.] So, in the Conf. Amant. 

« His doughter — 

cc He bad to go on his meſſage, 

ce And fonde for to make him glade, 

cc And the did as hir fader bade; 

« And goth to him the ſofte paas, 

c And aſketh whens and what he was, 


And praithe he ſhulde his thought leve.“ — : 
| ww _ $ 37 Y ; pats 
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Thai, And further he deſires to know of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 
Per. A gentleman of Tyre—(my name, Pericles ; 
My education being in arts and arms * ;)— 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough ſeas reft of ſhips and men, 
And, after ſhipwreck, driv'n upon this ſhore. 
Thai. He thanks your grace ; names himſelf Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, who only by | \ 
Misfortune of the ſeas has been bereft. 
Of ſhips and men, and caſt upon this ſhore. 
Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune, ' 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And waſte the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are addreſt *, 
Will very well become a ſoldier's dance. 
I will not have excuſe, with ſaying, this 
Loud muſick is too harſh * for ladies? heads; 
Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. 
[7 be Knights dance. 
So, this was well aſk*d; *twas ſo well perform'd. 


* being in arts and arms;] The old copies have — been. I am 
reſponſible for the correction; and for the introduction of the words 
bas been in the following ſpeech. MALON E. 

i Even in your armours, as you are addreſt, ] As you are accoutered, 
prepared for combat. So, in X. Henry V. 

« To-morrow for the march are we addrefl.” - _ 

The word wery in the next line was inſerted by the editor of the 
folio. MALONE. . | 

2 I will not have excuſe, with ſaying, this 64 

Loud . muſick is too harſh ——] i. e. the loud noiſe made by the 
claſhing of their armour. | | | 

The dance here introduced is thus deſcribed in an ancient Dialogue 
againſt the Abuſe of Dancing, bl. let, no date: 

« There is a daunce called Choria, 

6 Which joy doth teſtify ; | 

66 Another called Pyrricke 

% Which warlike feats doth try; 

« For men in armour geſtures made, 

« Andleapt, that fo they might, 

e When need requires, be more prompt 
© In publique weale to fight. Marong. 


z 


M m 3 Come, 


nnen. 


Come, ſir; here's a lady that wants breathing too: 
And I have often heard *, you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip; 
And that their meaſures are as excellent. 
Per. In thoſe that practiſe them, they are, my lord. 
Sim. O, that's as much, as y6u would be deny'd 
[The Knights and Ladies dance, 
Of your fair courteſy, —Unclaſp, unclaſp ; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 
But you * _ [0 Pericles.] Pages and lights, to con- 
u 
Theſe knights unto their ſeveral lodgings: Your's, fir, 
We have given order to be next our own%, = | 
Per. Jam at your grace's pleaſure. 
Sim, Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
And that's the mark I know you level at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his reſt ; | 
 'To-morrow, all for ſpeeding do their beſt. [ Exeunt, 


Tyre. 4 Room in the Governour's houſe. 
Enter HeLICanvus, and Escaxv Es. 


Hel. No, Eſcanes; know this of me, 
Antiochus from inceſt liv'd not free; 
For which, the moſt high gods not minding longer 
To with-hold the vengeance that they had in ſtore, 

to this heinous capital offence ; 

ven in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was ſeated in a chatiot 

of an ineſtimable value, and 


* And I have often heard,] I have lk the word often, which 
was probably omitted by the 258 eleſſneſs of the compoſitor. MAL ox. 
2 — to be next our 0wn.] ower 2 | 
& The kynge his chamberleyn let calle, 
4 And bad that he by all weye 
6% A chamber for this man purvei, 
6% Fhiche nigh bis own chambre bee.” Marone. 
3 No, ! I * the author wrote — Know, 2 3 
\ ALO 


His 
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His daughter with him, at. | 
A fire from heaven eame, and ſhrivel'd up = 
Thoſe bodies, even to loathing ; for they ſo ſtunk, 
That all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now their hand ſhoald give them burial 5. 

Eſca. Twas very ſtrange. 8 

Hel. And yet but juſtice; for though 
This king were great, his greatneſs was no guard 
To bar heaven's ſhaft; but fin had his reward. 

Eſca. Tis very trae. | 

Enter three Lords. 


I. Lord. See, not a man in private conference, 
Or council, has reſpe& with him but he. 
2. Lord, It ſhall no longer grieve, without reproof. 
3. L:rd. And curſt be he that will not ſecond it ! 
1. Lord. Follow me then: Lord Helicane, a word. 
Hel. With me? and welcome: happy day, my lords. 
1. Lord. Know, that our griefs are riſen to the top, 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 
Hel, Your griefs, for what? wrong not your prince 
- you love. : | 
1, Lord. Wrong not yourſelf then, noble Helicane 
But if the prince do live, let us ſalute him, 
Or know what ground's made happy by his breath, 
If in the world he live, we'll ſeek him out ; 
If in his grave he reſt, we'll find him there; 
And be reſolv'd, he lives to govern us®, 
Or dead, gives cauſe to mourn his funeral, 
4 A fire from heaven came, and ſprivel'd up | 
Thoſe bodies, ] This citcumſtante is mentioned by Gower t 
„ they hym tolde, 
4 That for vengeance as God it wolde, 
« Antiochus, as men maie witte, f 
«© With thonder and lightnyng is forſmitte, 
4 His doughter hath the ſame chance, 
& So ben thei both in o balance.” Maront. 
5 That all thoſe eyes ador d them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now, & c.] The expreſſion is elliptical ; 


That all thoſe eyes which adored them, Fe. Maronz, 
© And be reſolv'd, be lives to govern us,] Reſelv'd is ſatisfied, freed 


= 


from doubt. So, in a ſubſequent ſeene: | 125 
% Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue, & c. Maroxx. 


m 4 And 


. 7 


And leaves us* to our free election. c . 
2. Lord. Whoſe death's, indeed, the ſtrongeſt in our 
en + . .-::. | 
And knowing this kingdom, if without a head, 
(Like goodly buildings left without a roof *,) 
Soon will fall to ruin, your noble ſelf, 
That beſt know' ſt how to rule, and how to reign, 
We thus ſubmit unto,—our ſovereign. 
All. Live, noble Helicane! ; 
Hel. Try honour's cauſe; forbear your ſuffrages: 
If that you love prince Pericles, 85 | 
Take I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeat, 


Where's hourly trouble 3, for a minute's eaſe. 
| A twelve. 


5 And leaves us —] The quarto, 1609, readsa-And leave us, which 
cannot be right. MALONE. | | 

9 Whoſe death's indeed the ſtrongeſt in our cenſure: ] i. e. the moſt 
probable in our opinion. Cenſure is thus uſed in King Richard III: 

« To giye your cenſure in this weighty buſineſs.” STEE VERS. 

The old copies read Whoſe death indeed, &c. MAL ON x. 

1 And knowing this kingdom, if without a bead, ] They did not knv 
that the kingdom had abſolutely loſt its governour; for in the very pre- 
ceding line this lord obſerves that it was only, more prcbab/e that he 
was dead, than living. I therefore read, with a very flight change,—if 
without a head. The old copy, for if, has—is. In the next line but 
one, by ſupplying the word will, which I ſuppoſe was omitted by the 


- 


careleſſneſs of the compoſitor, the ſenſe and metre are both reſtored, 


The paſſage as it ſtands in the old copy, is not, by any mode of con- 
ſtruction, reducible to grammar. MALoONE. ph, 
2 (Like good'y buildings left without a roof, )] The ſame thought 
a in 2 Hom IT. Part II: . 7291 i 
cc leaves his part-created coſt 
A naked ſubje& to the weeping clouds, 
&« And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny.” STEEVENS. 
3 Take 1 your wiſh, I leap into the ſeat, 
Where's hourly trouble, &c. ] Ihe old copy reads—into the ſeas; 
and it muſt be acknowledged that a line in Hamlet, 
' Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles,” 
as well as the rhyme, adds ſome ſupport to this reading: yet I have no 
doubt that the poet wrote, | 
I leap into the ſeat,. | 
So, in Macbeth: 
T 


' 


: I have no ſpur 
& To prick the ſides of mine intent, but only 
& Vaulting ambition, which o'er- leaps itſelf,” & c. 


/ 
p 
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Atwelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the abſence of your king; 
If in which time expir'd, he not return, 
I ſhall with aged patience bear your yoke. | | 1 
But if I cannot win you to this love, | 
Go ſearch like nobles, like noble ſubjects, 
And in your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 1 
You ſhall like diamonds fit about his crown. 5 
1. Lord, To wiſdom he's a fool that will not yield; 
And, fince lord Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavour — “ 8 
Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we'll claſp hands; 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever ſtands. 
| _ [Excunt. 


CE dB Vs 
| Pentapolis. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter $1MON1DEs, reading à Letters; the Knights meet 
him. = — | ö 5 


1. Knight. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I let you know, 
That for this twelvemonth, ſhe will not undertake 


On ſhip- board the pain and pleaſure may be in the proportion here 
ſtated; but the troubles of him who plunges into the ſea (unleſs he 
happens to be an expert ſwimmer} are ſeldom of an hour's duration, 
MALONE.s 
Where's hourly trouble, fr a minute's eaſe,] So, in X. Richard TIT. 
« And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen.” MAL ONE. 
ie with our travels will endea vour, —] JI ſuppoſe the author 
intended an abrupt ſentence. Mr. Steevens would read — will endea- 
ary MALUNE- | | 
In The Hiftorie of Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, © two Rkinges ſones pa 
their court to the rh rw o 8 (che 9 ns — 
ſent play). He ſends two rolls of paper to her, containing their 
names, &c. and deſires her to chooſe which ſhe will marry. She 
writes him a letter, (in anſwer,) of which Appolyn is the bearer. 
that ſhe will have the man „ whiche hath paſſed the daungerous un- 
des and perylles of the ſea,—all other to refuſe.” The ſame circum- 
ſtance is mentioned by Gower, who has introduced bree ſuitors in- 
Read of ve, in which dur author has followed him. MaLone. 
| 1 A married 


f 


838 nee. 
A married life: her reaſon to herſelf 
Is only known, which from her by no means 
Can I get. : 
2. Knight. May we not get acceſs to her, my lord ? 
Sim. Faith, by no means; ſhe hath ſo ſtrictly ty'd her 
To her chamber, that it is impoſſible. 
One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery ; 
'This by the eye of Cynthia hath ſhe yow'd ©, 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 
3. Knight. Loth to bid farewell, we take our leaves, 
| | | I[Exeunt. 


Sim. So-, 8 
They re well diſpatch'd; now to my daughter's letter: 
She tells me here, ſhe'll wed the ſtranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light, 
*F is well, miſtreſs, your choice agrees with mine; 
F like that well :—nay, how abſolute ſhe's in't, 
Not minding whether I diſlike or no ! 
Well, I do commend her choice; 
And will no longer have it be delay'd. 
Soft, here he comes: I muſt diſſemble it, 


1 Enter PERICLIõ. 
Per. All fortune to the good Simonides ! 
Sim. To you as much! Sir, I am beholding to you, 
For your ſweet muſick this laſt night? ; I do 
| I Proteſt, 
© This by the cye of Cynthia bath fhe yow'd,] It were to be wiſhed 
that Simonides (who is repreſented as a blameleſs character) had hit 
on ſome leſs ſhameful expedient for the diſmiſſion of theſe wooers, 
Here he tells them as a ſolemn truth, what he knows to be a fiction 
of his own, STEE VERS. : | 
1 — Sir, Ian beboldihg to you, 9 
For your ſweet muſick, this laſt nigbt: ] Here alſo our author has 
ed Gower: | 5 
46 She, to doone hir faders heſt, | 
« Hir harpe fet, and in the feſte 
& Upon a chaite, whiche thei ſette, 
& Hir ſelfe next to this man the ſette. 
With harpe both and eke with mouth 
% To him ſhe did all that ſhe couth, 
er To make him chere; and ever he ſigheth, 
# And ſhe him afketh howe him liketh, 


te Madame; 


proteſt, my ears were never better fed 
With ſuch delightful pleaſing harmony. 
Per. It is your grace's pleaſure to commend ; 
Not my deſert. 
Sim. Sir, you are muſick's maſter, 
Per. The worlt of all her ſcholars, my good lord. 
Sim, Let me aſk you one thing. What do you think 
Of my daughter, fir ? 
Per. A moſt virtuous princeſs, 
Sim. And the is fair too, is ſhe not ? ES 
Per. As a fair day in ſummer; wond'rons fair. 
Sim. Sir, my daughter, thinks very well of you; 
Ay, ſo well, that you muſt be her maſter, 
Fe ſhe'll-be your ſcholar ; therefore look to it. 
Per. I am unworthy to be her ſchool-maſter i. 
Sim. She thinks not ſo; peruſe this writing elle. 
Per. What's here! 
A letter, that ſhe loves the knight of Tyre? | 
'Tis the king's ſubtilty, to have my life, [ {/ide, 
O, ſeek not to entrap, my gracious lord 9, 
A ſtranger and diſtreſſed gentleman, 
That never aim'd fo high, to love your davghter, : 
But bent all offices to honour her. 


«© Madame, certes well, he ſaied ; 
l But if ye the meaſure plaied, 
« Whiche, if you lift; I ſhall you lete, 
« It were a glad thing for to here. 
6 A leve, fir, tho quod ſhe, | 
c Nowe take the harpe, and lets me ſes 
« Of what meaſure that ye mene. — 
« He taketh the 9 and in his wiſe 
Hie tempreth, and of fuch affize 
ce Synginge he harpeth forth withall, 
«© That #s 4 voice celeſtial 
„ Hem thought it fowned in her ere, | 
As though that it an angell were,” MAL OR E. 


3 — to be ber ſchoul-moſtet.] Thus the quarto, 1619. The firh 


$0py reads—for her fchoolitiafter, MALoNE. 
9 mj gratious lerd,] Old . I * anſwerable for the 
correction, MATLox x. 


Sin. 
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Sim. Thou haſt bewitch'd my daughter, and thou art 
A villain. | 5 ö 
Per. By the gods, I have not; | 
Never did thought of mine levy offence; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your diſpleaſure. 
Sim. Traitor, thou lieſt. 
Per. Traitor! 7; 
Sim. Ay, traitor. f 
Per. Even in his throat, (unleſs it be the king *,) 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Sim. Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 


Aldi. 


Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, | 
That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent ®. 


I came unto your court, for honour's cauſe, 


And not to be a rebel to her ſtate ; 

And he that otherwiſe accounts of me, 

This {word ſhall prove, he's honour's enemy. 
Sim. No !— | | | 


Here comes my daughter, ſhe can witneſs it 9, 


Enter THAISA. 


Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e'er ſolicit, or my hand ſubſcribe 
To any ſyllable that made love to you. 


* — the kizg, ] Thus the quarto, 1609. The ſecond copy has—4 
king. MAL ONE. 5 

8 That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent.] So, in Hamlet: 

« That has no reliſp of ſalvation in it.“ 
Again, in Macbeth ; 
% So well thy words become thee as thy wounds: 
& They ſmack of honour both.” MALON E. 

9 No! bere comes my daugbter, ſhe can witneſs it.] Thus all the 
copies. Simonides, I think, means to ſay—Not à rebel to our ſtate 
Here comes my daughter : ſhe can prove, thou art one. Perhaps, 
however, the author wrote — Nov, e comes, &c.— In Orbelie 
we find nearly the ſame words: 

„ Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it.” MALoNE- 


That. 


) 
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Thai. Why, fir, ſay if you had, | Ss 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad? © 

Sim. Yea, miſtreſs, are you ſo peremptory ?— _ 
I am glad of it with all my heart. 4 wh JPl tame you; 

[il bring you in ſubjection. Will you, 

Not having my conſent, beſtow your love 
And your affections upon a ſtranger? 
(Who, for aught I know, may be, nor can I think 
The contrary, as great in blood as I myſelf.) ¶Aſde. 
Therefore, hear you, miſtreſs; either frame your will 
To mine — and you, ſir, hear you, either be 
Rul'd by me, or I'll make you man and wife: 
Nay, come; your hands and lips muſt ſeal it too: 
And being join'd, I'll thus your hopes 3 3 
And for a further grief, — God give you Joy !— 
What, are you both pleas'd? _. 

Thai. Yes, if you love me, fir. + 

Per. Even as my life, my blood that folters Ie, 

Sim, What, are you both agreed ? | 

Both. Yes, if it pleaſe your majeſty. 

Sim, It pleaſeth me ſo well, that I'll ſee you wed ; 
And 055 with what haſte you can, get you to bed; 


| wg  [Excunt, 
£ FI Cop WM; 
Enter Gowz x. ; 
Gi: Now ſleep yſlaked hath the rout ; ; 
No din but ſnores *, the houſe about, 
Made 


1 Even as my life, my blood that foſters it.] Even as my life loves 
my blood that ſupports it.— The quarto, 1619, and the ſubſequent 
copies, read 

« Even as my life, or blood that foſters it. 
The reading of the text is found in the firſt quarto. MALONE. 
2 Now flee % yſlaked bath the xout; * 
ut e c.] The rn 1609, and the ſubſequent 


agg written, 
| Now 


$42 _PERICLES, - 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breaſt 3 
Of this moſt nene marriage feaſt. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches from the mouſe's hole“; 
And crickets ſing at the oven's mauth, 
As the blither for their drouth 5, T 
ee hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loſs of maidenhead, 
A babe is moulded: Be attent®, 
And time that 3s fo briefly ſpent, 


No ſleep yſlaked hath the rouſe — | 2. | 
J. e. the carguſal, But the mere tranſpofition of the latter part of the 
ſecond line, renden any further change unneceſſary, Rout is likewiſe 
uſed by Gower for a company in the tale of Appalinus, the Pericle of 
the preſent play: Ss | 
& Upon a tyme with a rouge - 

« This lord to play gaeth hym out.” 

Agains ' ++ + of | 
| 4c Tt fell a daie thei riden oute, 3 8 
4 The kinge and queene and all the route. MAL Oz. 


- 


3 No din but 1 the houſe about, 
Made buder by the ver-fed breaſt ] 80 Virgil, ſpeaking of 
thamnes, who was killed in the midnight expedition of Niſus and 
yalus } | 
Extructus, toto proflabat pectore ſomnum. STEEvVENSs. 
The quarto 1619, the folios, and Mr. Rowe, all read, o'er fe: 
beaſt. The true reading has been recovered from the firſt quarto. 
| e ä MarLoNe. 
4 —from the mouſe's bole;} May perh mean — at ſome little 
diftance from the 0e 4 1 e Beere, we ought to read 
ere the mouſe's hole. Maron, | 
And crickets fing at the oven's mouth, 
As the Huber fon their dreuth :] So in Cymbeliner 
& The crickets Hag, and man's der- labeur d ſenſe | 
« Repairs itſelf by reſt,” ; 
The old copy has Ane the blither, &c. The emendation was fug- | 
geſted by Mr, Steevens, Perhaps we ought to read 
And crickets, finging at the ovens mouth, 
Atte the hlither for their drought.” Matexx. : 
6 Be attent,] This adjective is again uſed in Hamlet. See Vol. IX. 
p. 207, n. 1. Matrox. | 


With 


4 
j 
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With your fine fancies quaintly eche? ; _ 1 55 
What's dumb in ſhew, I'll plain with ſpeech, 

Dumb ſbeau. | 


* * 


Enter Pericles and Simonides at ane door, auith Atten- 
dants ; a Myyenger meets them, kueels, and gives Peri- 
cles a letter. Pexicles ſoews it to Simonides ; the 
Lords kneel to the 1 s. Then enter Thaiſa with 
child, and Lychorida. Simonides fews his deyghter 
the letter; She rejoices : ſhe and Pericles tate leave 
of her father, aud depart. Then Simonides, Oc. 
retires : | | 

Gow, By many a dearn and painful perch ?, 
3 Perieles the dl ſearch, | 
By the four oppoſing coignes *, 
Which the world together joins, 


Yo 

7 With your fine fancies quaintly eche; I i. e. eke out, So, in the 
eint 9 V. (firſt iſo 7 1 

„%. fill be kind, | 
c And eche out our performance. with your mind.“ 

Again, in The Merchant of Fenice, quarto, 1600 (Heyes's edition): 
| 6 tis to peeze the time, 

To ech it, and to draw it aut in | „ MaALonE. 

5 — the Lords kneel to the farmer.) The lords kneel to Pericles, 
becauſe they are now, for the firſt time, informed by this letter, that. 
he is king of Tyre = No man, ſays Gower in his Conf. Amant. 

knew the foth cas, : * 

„gut he hym ſelfe; what man he was.“ Ty 

By the death of Antiochus and his daughter, Pericles has alſo fuc- 
teeded to the throne of Antioch, in conſequence of having rightly in- 
terpreted the riddle propoſed to him. MALoNng. | | 

9 By many @ dearn and 2 r e! Dearn is direfal, diſmaſ. 
See Skinner's Zrymol. in v. ere. The word is uſed by Spenſer, B. ii. 
6. i. ſt. 35. — . iii. c. i. ſt. 14. The conftruftion is ſomewhat in- 
volved. The careful ſearch of Pericles is made by many a dearn and 
painful perchy,—by the four oppoſing coignes, which juin the world 
together uit h all due diligence, &c. Maron x. | 

Dearn ſignifies lonely, ſolitary. See note on King Lear, Vol. VIII. 
p. G12, n. 5. A perch is a meaſure of five yards and a half, SEE. 


1 By the four oppoſing caignes,] By the four oppoſite carner-fones - 
that unite — pink together the great fabrick of the world. The 


word is gain uſed by Shakſpeare in Macbeth: . 


ii . 
Is made, with all due diligence, | 
That horſe, and fail, and high expence, 
Can ſtead the queſt, At laſt from Tyre 
(Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire 2) 

Jo the court of king Simonides | 
Are letters brought; the tenour theſe : 
Antiochus and his daughter's dead; 
The men of Tyrus, on the head 

Of Helicanus would ſet on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none: 

The mutiny he there haſtes t'oppreſs; 

Says to them, if king Pericles 

Come not home in twice fix moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms, | 

Will take the crown. The ſum of this, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-raviſhed the regions round 3, 

And every one with claps *gan ſound, 

| | © Our 


6 — — No jutty, frieze, 
4 Buttreſs, or coigne, of vantage, but this bird 
c Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle.“ 

In the paſſage before us, the author ſeems to have conſidered the 
world as a ſtupendous edifice, artificially conſtructed. To ſeek a man 
in every corner of the globe, is ſtill common language. | 
* All the ancient copies read, | s 

By the four oppoſing crigner— | 
but there is no ſuch Engliſh word. For the ingenious emendation 
inſerted in the text, which is produced by the change of a ſingle letter, 
the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt. MAaLoNE. 

2 (Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrong inquire, )] The old copy reads— 
the moſt ſtrange inquire; but it ſurely was not ſtrange, that Pericles 
ſubjects ſhould be folicitous to know what was become of him. We 
ſhould certainly read—the moſt frong inquire z— this earneſt, anxious 
inquiry. The ſame miſtake has happened in the Twvo Gentlemen f 


Verona, folio, 1623: 


© Whole weaknefs married to thy ffranger fate —"" 
' Inſtead of ſtronger. The ſame miſtake has alſo happened in other 
places. MaLoNE., 

3 Y-raviſhed the regions round,] From the falſe print of the firſt 
edition, Traniſhed, the ſubſequent editors formed a ſtill more abſurd 
reading: . N 5 
| Irony Sed the regions round, | — 

| \ 7. 
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Our heir ap parent is a ling: 5 | 
Who dream d, æobo thought of fach ubs! ob 
Brief, he muſt hence depart to Tyre: 
His queen with child makes her deſire 
(Which who ſhall croſs ?) along to go; 
(Omit we all their dole and woe:) 
Lychorida, her nurſe, ſhe takes, 
AM ſo to ſea. Their veſſel ſhakes 
On Neptune's billow ; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut“; but fortune's mood? 
Varies again: the grizzled north 
Diſgorges ſuch a tempeſt forth, 
That, as a duck for life that dives, 
So up and down the poor ſhip drives. 
The lady ſhrieks, and well-a-near 
Doth fall in travail with her fear: 5 


Mr, Steevens's ingenious emendation, to which I have * dus 
attention by inſerting it in the text, is ſtrongly confirmed oh the 
following paffage in Gower de Confeſſione Amantis* 

46 This tale after the kynge it had 

« Pentapolin all owerſprad, 

„ There was no Joye for ts ſecbe, 

« For every man it had in ſpeche, 

 « And ſaiden all of one accorde, 
« A worthy kynge ſhall ben our lorde.. 
«« That thought us firſt an heavines, 
Is ſhape us nowe to great gladnes. 

C Thus 2 the tydinge over all.” MATLO RRE. 
alf the fload -- 
Hath their keel cut; ] They have in half their voyage with a 
favourable wind. So Gower : 

« When thei were in the ſea amid, 

cc Out of the north thei ſee a cloude 

«© The ſtorm aroſe, the wyndes loude 

«© Thei blewen many a dredeful blaſte, 

« The welken was all over-cafte.” MALonE, 

5 — half F pp 
 Hath their keel cut; but fortune's Nr The old copy reads—but 95 

fortune mov'd, MALONE. 

Mev'd could never be deſigned as a rhime to flood. I ſuppoſe we. 
ſhould N fortune's mood, i. e. a 805 1 in Otbelloe?: 

— — Whoſe eyes, 
*© Albeit unuſed to the melting moody" . 
Again, i bog A': Well that Ends Well: | 
© —muddied in fortune's mod. STxEVENS, 


Vor, III. Nn And 


4 


- $46 BE RITCLE!'S 
| And what enſues in this fell florms, 
Shall, far.itſelf, itſelf perform. 
I mill relate 7; action may 
Conveniently the reft convey; ; 
Which might not what by me is told“. 
In your imagination hold 
This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea- toſs d Pericles appears to ſpeaxꝰ . Exit. 


ENA Y 
Enter PERI LES, an a ſhip at ſeas 


Per. Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe ſurges”, 
Which waſh both heaven and hell; and thou, that haſt 
22 + BEI 3. and 2a 


is this fell form,] This is the reading of the earlieſt quarts, 
Phe folios and the modern editions have—ſe/f ſtorm. MALONE. 

7 ill relate; J The further conſequences of this ſtorm I ſhall not 
deſcribe.» MAL ONE. | 

B Which might not ꝛvbat ly me is told.] i. e. which might not con- 
weniently convey what by me is told, c. What enſues may conveni- 
ently be exhibited in action; bat action could not well have diſplayed 
all the events that I have now related. MATLONE. = 

9 In your imagination bold 2 

Tbis ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 8 | 
The ſea-toſt Pericles appears to ou It is clear from theſe lines, 
that when the play was originally performed, no attempt was made 
to exhibit either ada or a ſhip. Phe enſuing ſcene and ſome others 
muſt have ſuffered conſiderably in the repreſentation, from the poverty 
of the ſtage-apparatusin the time of our author. The old copy has 
eas toſi,, Mr. Rowe made the correction. MALONE. 

T Thou God of this great aß, rebuke by © furges,] The expreſſion 
is borrowed from the ſacred writings: “ The waters ſtood above the 
mountains; — at thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they 
haſted away. It ſhould be remembered, that Pericles is here ſup- 
poſed to ſpeak from the deck of his ſhip. Lychorida, on whom he 
calls, in order to obtain ſome intelligence of his queen, is ſuppoſed to 
NN great va, is, this wide expanſe. See 

Ols „ P-. 122, n. 4+ | : 
_  This-ſpeech is exhibited in ſo ſtrange a form in the original, and all 
the ſubſequeat editions, that 1 ſhall lay it before the reader, that he 
may be enabled to judge in what a corrupted ſtate this play has hitherto 
appeared, and be induced to treat the editor's imperfect attempts to 
reſtore it to integrity, with the more indulgence, — 
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Upon the winds command, bind them in braſs, 
Having call'd them from the deep! O ftill* LC?“ 

Thy deaf*ning dreadful thunders ; gently quench 
Thy nimble ſulphurous flaſhes -O how, Lychorida, 
How does my queen ? Thou ſtorm, venomouſly  — © 
Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf3 ?The ſeaman's whiſtle 

Is as a whifper in the ears of death !, 


«© The God of thisgreat vaſt, rebuke theſe ſurges, #7 
« Which waſh both heaven and hell; and thou that haſt 
« Upon the Windes commaund, bind them in braile; 
6 Having call'd them from the deepe, © ſtill 
4 Thy deafning dreadful thunders, gently quench | 
«© Thy nimble ſulphirous flaſhes: © How Lychorida! | 
« How does my queene? then ſtorm yenomouſly, 3 92 
«« Wilt thou ſpeat all thyſelf? the ſea- man's whiſtile 
. © Is as a whiſper in the eares of death, 
. © Unheard Lychorida? Lucina oh! 
| ©& Divineſt patrioneſs and my wife gentle 
« To thoſe that cry by nigbt, convey thy deitie 
% Abpard our dauncing boat, make ſwift the pangues 
« Of my gueenes 8 now n MALOR E. 
2 Having call'd tbem from the deep ! O fun,. Perhaps a word was 
omitted at the preſs. We might read 
| Having call'd them from th' enebafed deep,. | MaLone, 
3 — Thou for my, venomouſly 5 5 
Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf ?] All the copies read — then ſtorm, &c. 
which cannot be right, becauſe it readers the paſſage nonſenſe. The 
ſlight change that I have made, affords an eaſy ſenſe. MAL. 
1 would read, ED . ne A be | 
— T bou ſtorm'ſt venamouſly3 
Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf? E . 
Venomouſly is maliciouſly. Shakſpeare has ſomewhat of the ſame 
expreſſion in one of his hiſtorical plays: wed 2d of nized 
6 The watery kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
. © $pits in the face of heaven. | | 
Chapman likewiſe, in his verſion of the Iliad, ſays of the ſea, that ſhe 
„ ſpits every way her foam.) STEEVENS» 
* 1; as a whiſper in theears of death, ] In another place the poet ſup- 
poles death to be awakened by the turbulence of the ſtorm : 
„ And in the viſitation of the wind, EN 
% Who take the ruffianbillows by the top, 1 5 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
$ With deaf ning clamours in the ſlippery clouds, 
% That, with the hurly, death itſelf awwakes.” 
King Henry IV. Part II. MALONE, 
Nun 2 Duuheard. 


on” 
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Unheard.<-Lychorida l-Lucina, 'Q © 

Divineſt patroneſs, and midwife'5, gentle 

To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deity 

— Aboard our dancing boat; make ſwift the pangs 
Of my ede 's travails Now, e ERR | 


Enter Ly CHORIDA. , 


Lyc. Here 1s a thing too young for ſuch a place, 
Who, if it had conceit ©, would die, as I 
Am Hike to do: take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 1 
Per. How ! how, Lychorida | 
Lyc. Patience, good ſir; do not aſſiſt the orm 7. 
Here's all that is left living of your queen, 
A little daughter; for the fake of it, 
Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. O you gods! _ 
Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 
And ſnatch them ſtraight away ? We, pi below, 

Recal not what we e give, and N Far 


5 Divine patroneſi, and midinife ne] The quarto, 1609, 0 
the ſubſequent copies, read — and my wife, Mr. Steevens's happy 
emendation, which 1 Rave inſerted in tb text, is fo clearly right, that 
it requires neither ſupport nor mne Afi it wanted the latter, 
Horace would furniſh it: 

Montium cuſtos nemorumque virgo, 
Quæ laborantes utero puellas | 
12 er vocata audis, adimiſque le to, A 
If f Diva triformis. 
Alle, in a the Andria of Terence: | 
uno Lucinaz fet opem ; ſerva me, e MALONE. 

6 Who, i * bad Concell;ns] If it had thought. Mp. in King 
Richard 1 

N There s ſome conceit or other likes him well, BEE 

66 When that he bids good-morrow wen ſuch ſpirit.“ 
| MaroNt-. 

7 Patience, good fry do not aflift the ſtorm, Our author uſes the 
ſame expreſſion, on the ſame occaſion, in tbe empeſi : 

« You-mar our labour * your cala; You do offif = form. 

ALONE. 


Uſe 
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Uſe honour with you“. 
Lyc. Patience, good ſir, 
Even for this charge. | 
Per. Now, mild may be thy life ! 
For a more bluſt*rons birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions?! 3 
For thou art the rudelieſt welcom'd “ to this world, 
That e' er was prince's child. Happy what follows! 


Thou haſt as chiding a nativity *, 
As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 


To herald thee from the womb : 


8 Uſe bonour with you.) The meaning is ſufficiently elear.— In tbis 
particular you might learn from us a more bonourable conduct. But the 
expreſſion is ſo harſh, that 1 ſuſpect the paſſage to be corrupt, 

8 | MALox E. 

To uſe, in ancient language, ſigniſies to put out to wſance or uſury. 
The ſenſe of this paſſage may therefore be—our honour will ferch as 
much as yours, if placed out on terms of advantage. If valued, our 
honour is worth as much as yours. STEEVENS. 

9 Quiet and gentle thy conditions !] Conditions anciently meant 

walities ; diſpoſitions of mind. The late earl of Eſſex (ſays Sir 
Walter Raleigh) told queen Elizabeth that her conditions were as 
crooked as her carcaſe z— but it coſt him his head.“ See alſo Vol. V. 
p. 600, n. 3. Maronr, | | ; R 

* —welcom'd —] Old Copy—welcome. For this correction I am 
anſwerable. Marons. 

l —as chiding a nativity, J i. e. as noiſy a one. So, in the Mid- 
ſummer-Nigbt's Dream, Hippolita, ſpeaking of the clamour of the 
hounds : | 

cc never did J hear 
& Such gallant chiding.” SEEVENS. 

See Vol. VIII. p. 164, n. 1. MALoNE. 

2 To herald thee from the womb :] The old copy reads To Barold 
thee from the womb. For the emendation now made, the reader is 
indebted to Mr. Steevens. So, in Macbeth: EEE! 

« —only to berald thee into his preſence, 

© Not to pay thee. | 
This word is in many ancient books written Harold, and barauld. 
So, in Ives's SELECT PAPERS relative to Engliſh Antiquities, quarto, 
1773, p. 130: © and before them kings of armes, barolds, and 
purſuyvaunts.“ : | 

Again, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1610: 

« Truth is no harauld, nor no ſophiſt, ſure.” | 

See alſo Cowel's Interpreter, in v. Herald, Heralt, or Harold; which 
puts Mr, Steevens's emendation beyond a doubt, MALONE. 

Nen 3 Even 


nene. 

Even at the firſt, thy loſs is more than can 

Thy portage quit *, with all thou canſt find here. 
Now the good gods throw their beſt eyes upon it! 


FTnuter two Sailors. 


1. Sail, What courage, fir? God fave you. 
Per. Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw + ; 
It hath done to me the worſt5, Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this freſh-new fea- farer o, 
I would, it would be quiet. > $40 
1. Sail. Slack the bolins there? ; thou wilt not, wilt 
thou ?. Blow and ſplit thyſelf, | 


3 — thy loſs is more than can | Ls g 
Thy portage quit, ] I. e. thou haſt already loſt more (by the death 
of thy mother) than thy ſafe arrival at the port of life can counter- 
balance, with all to boot that we can give thee. Pertage is uſed for 
gate or entrance in one of Shakſpeare's hiſtorical plays. STEVE RS. 
Portage is uſed in King Henry V. where it ſigniſies an open ſpace : 
Let it [rhe eye pry through the portage of the head. 
Portage is an old word fignifying a toll or impoſt, but it will not 
commodrouſly apply to the preſent paſſage. Perhaps, however, Pericles 
means to ſay, you have loſt more than the payment made to me by 
your birth, together with all that you may hereafter acquire, can 
countervail, Matons, : 
4 — ] do not fear the flaw;)] The blaſt. See Vol. IX. p. 394, n. 4+ 


| | | MAL0NE, 
It bath done to me the wet] So, in the Conf. Amant. 
75". "ON — a Wife! ; | 

6 My joye, my Juſt, and my deſyre, | 

& My welth, and my recoverire! 

« Why ſhall I live, and thou ſhalt die? 

Ha, thou fortune, I thee dee; | 
; & Now baff thou do to me thy werſt + 
: 1 e e ! why ne wilt 1 berſt?” Marone. 

— tbjs freſh-new arer,,| We meet a ſimilar compound. epi- 
thet in X. Richard mm 7. | | 1 Ag 
4 Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current.“ Maront. 

7 Slack the bolins there z] Boxwlines are ropes by which the ſails 
of a ſhip are governed, when the wind is unfavourable, They are 
ackened when it is high. This term occurs again in the Two Nob 
Kinſmen : | 
| 6 a —_—_—_— the wind is fair; 
Top the bowling. STEEVENS, 


2. Sail. 
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2. Sail. But ſea- room, and the brine and cloudy bil. 
tow kiſs the moon, I care not ?. | 
1. Sail. Sir, your queen muſt over-board; the ſea 
works high, the wind 1s loud, and will not lie till the 
ſhip be clear'd of the dead. | 
Per. That's your ſuperſtition. | I 
1. Sail. Pardon us, ſir; with us at ſea it hath been till 
obſerved; and we are ſtrong in eaſtern*. Therefore 
briefly yield her; for ſhe. muſt over- board ſtraight, 
Per. As you think meet. Moſt wretched queen! 
Lyc. Here ſhe lies, fir. _ a 
Per. A terrible child- bed haft thou had, my dear; 
No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time | 
To give thee hallow'd' to thy grave®, but ſtraight 


5 1. Sail. Blow and ſpilt thyſelf. 
2. Sail. But ſea room, &c. ] So, itt the Tempeſt 8 2 
4% Bloxp till thou burſt thy <vind, if room enough.” M ALONE. 

9 and the brine and cloudy billow kiſs the moon, I care not.] So, in 
The Winter's Tale: Now the ſhip boring the moon with her main- 
maſt.” And is uſed here, as in many other places, for , or though. 

| MALONE. 

1 —ard we are ftrong in eaſtern.] I have no doubt that this paſ- 
ſage is corrupt, but know not how to amend it. MAL ONE. | 

The word eaflerne is ſurely a corruption. The failoris labouring to 
juſtify his ſuperſtitious notion, and having told Pericles that it Was 
founded on repeated obſervation, might add, and we are ſtrong in 
credence. i, e. our faith or belief in this matter is ſtrong.” So our author, 
in Troilus and Crefſida: — ok 
; & Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 

Again, in another of his plays: | | | 
6 — — love and wiſdom, 
& Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
& For ample credence.” 
In King Rithard II. we meet with a parallel phraſe; 
Strong as a tower in hope. 

The number of letters in each word exactly correſponds; and the 
grols errors which have been already detected in this play, are ſufficient 
to authorize the moſt daring attempts at emendation. STEEVENS. 

for ſbe muſt over-board ftraight,] Theſe words are in the old 
copy, by an evident miſtake, given to Pericles, MAatonzt. | 

3 To give thee ballow'd to, thy grave,] The old ſhepherd in The 
Winter's Tale expreſſes the ſame apprehenfion concerning the want of 
ſepulchral rites, and that hy ſhall be buried, 95 

here no prieſt ſhovels-in duſt,” Maro. | 
Nan4 Mult 


Nes sSG. 


Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze “; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
The air-remaining lamps“, the belching whale 5, 


* Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze;] The defect both of 
metre and ſenſe ſhews that this line, as it appears in the old copy, is 
corrupted. - It reads: 8 | | 

Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in care. MALONE. 
I believe we ſhould read, with that violence which a copy ſo much 
eorrupted will ſometimes force upon us, 2 | 
Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze, 
| Where, &c. | i 
Shakſpeare, in the Tempeſt, has the ſame word on the ſame occaſion: 
My ſon i“ the ooze is bedded.” STE EVEZ NS. 
Again, ibidem: | | | | 
66 — wiſh | 
c My ſelf were mudded in that oy bed, 
„ Where my ſon lies.“ 
Again, in Shakſpeare's Lover's r e | 
„4 Of folded ſchedules had ſhe many a one, 
« Which ſhe perus'd, figh'd, tore, and gave the flood, 

| c Bidding them find their 7 og in mud.” MAL ONE. 

_ 5 Theair-remaining lamps,—] Thus all the copies. Air. remaining, 
if it be right, muſt mean air-bung, ſuſpended for ever in the air, 
So (as Mr, Steevens obſerves to me) in Shakſpeare's 2 iſt Sonnet; | 

| «© — thoſe gold candles fix'd in beaven's ain. | 

In X. Richard II. right-drawn ſword is uſed for a ſword drawn in a 
juſt cauſe; and in Macbeth we meet with air-drawn dagger Per- 
haps, however, the author wrote—aye-remaining. Thus, in Orbells ; 

4% Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above, —. 

Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: | RE, 

& To feed for aye ber lamp, and flames of love.” Marone. 

The propriety of the emendation ſuggeſted by Mr. Malone, will be 
increaſed, if we recur to our author's leading thought, which is found- 
ed on the cuſtoms obſerved in the pomp of ancient ſepulture. Within 
old monuments and regeptacles for the dead, perpetual (i, e. aye-remain- 
ing) lamps were ſuppoſed to be lighted up. Thus Pope in his E/oiſa: 

% Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames, like thoſe that burn 
& To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn!“ 


I would, however, read, 
And aye-remaining lamps, &c. 
Inſtead of a monument erected above thy bones, AND perpetual lamps 
to burn near them, the ſpouting wwhale fhall 7 J thee with Lis 
weight, and the maſs of waters ſhall roll with low beavy murmur over 
thy bead. STVvEVENS | 
s — tbe belching whale, ] So, in Troilus and Creſſida. 
66 — like ſcaled ſculls . 
« Before the belching whale,” MALONE. 


And 
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And humming water muſt o'erwhelm thy corpſe, 

Lying with ſimple ſhells. O, Lychorida, 

Bid Neſtor bring me ſpices, ink and paper 7, 

My caſket and my jewels ; and bid Nicander 

Bring me the ſattin coffer*: lay the babe 

Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I ſay | 

A prieſtly farewel to her: ſuddenly, woman. [ Exit Lyc. 
2. Sail. Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the hatch es,caulk*d 

and bitumed ready. | 
Per. I thank thee. Mariner, ſay what coaſt is this? 
2. Sail. We are near Tharſus. 

Per, Thither, Jouve mariner, | 

Alter thy courſe for Tyre? . When canſt thou reach it? 

2. Sail, By break of day, if the wind ceaſe. 
Per. O, make for Tharſus. 

There will I viſit Cleon, for the babe 

Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there Pl leave it 

At careful nurſing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 

Pll bring the body preſently. | I [Exeunt. 


SCENE 1 
Epheſus. A Room in Cerimon's Houſe. ' 


Enter CERIMON, à Servant, aud ſome perſons who have 
been ſhipwrecked, | 
Cer. Philemon, ho! 398 


7 — ink and paper, ] This is the reading of the ſecond quarto, The 
firſt has taper. MALONE. rk 
Bring me the ſattin coffer :] The old copies e þ-s It ſeems | 
ſomewhat extraordinary that Pericles ſhould have carried a coffin tq 
ſea with him. We ought, I think, to read, as I have printed, coffer. 

f MAL ONE. 

Sattin coffer is moſt probably the true reading, In a ſubſequent 

ſcene, this coffin is ſo called: 5 1 8 
6 Madam, this letter and ſome certain jewels 
& Lay with you in your coffer. . 

Our ancient coffers were often adorned on the inſide with ſuch coſt- 
ly materials. A relation of mine has a trunk which formerly belonged 
to Katharine Howard when queen, and it is lined throughout with 
roſe-coloured ſattin, moſt elaborately quilted, ,STEEVENS, . 

9 Alter thy courſe for Tyre :] Change thy courſe, which is now for 
Tyre, and go to Tharſuss MAL BS. e 85 


Enter 


$54 PERICLES, 
Fun Prat nmon.. 


Phil. Doth my lord call? L4G 
Cer. Get fire and meat for theſe poor men; 
It has been a turbulent and ſtormy night. 
Ser. I have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne'er endur 42. | 
Cer. Your maſter will be dead ere you return; 
There's nothing can be miniſter'd to nature, | 
That can recover him. Give this to the *pothecary ?, 
And tell me how it works, e | 
[Exeunt PRILE MON, Servant, and thoſe <vho have 
Been ſhiþ-wwreched. WT 
Enter tauo Gentlemen. 


1. Gent, Good morrow. 
2. Gent. Good morrow to your lordſhip. 
Cer. Gentlemen, why do you ſtir ſo early? 
. Gent. Sir, our lodgings, ſtanding bleak upon the ſea, 


1 I have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne er endur d.] So, in Macbeth: 
4 Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
cc Within the volume of which time I have ſeen 
« Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange; but this ſore night 
« Hath trifled former knowings.“ 
Again, in X. Lear; pes 
: 66 —— Since I was man, | 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
« Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
cc Remember to have heard,” | 


Again, in Julius Ceſar : 


c 1 have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
& Have riv'd the knotty oaks, and I have ſeen 
& The ambitious ocean ſwell and rage and foam, 
«© To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds; 
4 But never till to-night, never till now, 
& Did 1 go through a tempeſt dropping fire.” MAT ONE. 

2 Give this to the *potbecary,] The recipe which Cerimon ſends to 
the apothecary, we muſt ſuppoſe, is intended either for the poor men 
already mentioned, or for ſome of his other patients. The preceding 
words ſhew that it cannot be deſigned for the maſter of the ſervant 


introduced here. MA LON E. 
| | Shook 
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Shook, as the earth did quake; 
The very principals did ſeem to rend, 
And all to topple+*: pure ſurprife and fear 
Made me to quit the houſe, 
2. Gent. That is the cauſe we trouble you ſo early; 
'Tis not our huſbandry 5. 
Cer. O, you fay well. - ” | 
1. Gent. But I much marvel that your lordſhip, having 
Rich tire about you ©, ſhould at theſe early hours 


3 Shooks as the earth did guakez)] So, in Macbeth: 
446 — the obſcure bird _ 
% Clamour'd the live-long night: fome ſay, the earth 
« Was feverous, and did ſhake.” | 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
cc as if the world | 
4% Was feverous, and did tremble.” MALONE. 
4 The very principals did ſeem to rend, | 
And all to topple ;] The principals are the ſtrongeſt rafters in the 
roof of a building. he ſecond quarts, which is followed by the 
modern copies, reads corruptly-—principles, If the ſpeaker had been 
apprehenſive of a general diſſolution of nature, (which. we muſt 
underſtand, if we read principles,) he did not need to leave his houſe z 
he would have been in as much danger without, as within. | 

All to is an augmentative often uſed by our ancient writers. It 
occurs frequently in the Confefſio Amantis. The word topple, which 
mow tumble, is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Macbeth, and applied to 

uildings : ; 
«© Though caſtles topple on their warders heads,” 
Again, in X. Henry IF, P. I: 
„Shakes the whole beldame earth, and toppics down 
c Steeples and moſs-grown towers.” MarLonz. "I 

5 *Tis not our huſbandry.] Huſbandry here ſignifies economical 

prudence. So, in X. Henry : | 
« For our bad neighbours make us early ftirrers, 
% Which is both healthful and good huſbandry.” 

See alſo Vol. IX. p. 215, n. 6. MaALoNE. 

5 Rich tire about you, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1609; but the ſenſe 
of the paſſage is not ſufficiently clear. The gentlemen roſe early, 
becauſe they were but in lodgings which ſtood expoſed near the ſea«- 
They wonder, however, to find lord Cerimon ſtirring, becauſe he had 
rich tire about him; meaning perhaps a bed more richly and comfortably 
furniſhed, where he couli have ſlept warm and ſecure in defiance of 
the tempeſt, The reaſoning of theſe gentlemen ſhould rather 3 

. em 
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Shake off the golden ſlumber of repoſe. 
It is moſt ſtrange, _ Er 5 
Nature ſhould beſo converſant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell'd. 5 
Cer. I held it erer 
Virtue and cunning 7? were endowments greater 
Than nobleneſs and riches: careleſs heirs 
May the two latter darken andexpend ; 
But immortality attends the former, | 
Making a man a god, Tis known I ever 
Have ſtudied phy ſick; through which ſecret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, f have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the bleſt infuſions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ſtones ; 
And J can ſpeak of the diſturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures; which doth give me 
A more content in courſe of true delight 
Than to be thirſty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my pleaſure up in ſilken bags, 
To pleaſe the fool and death“. 
2. Gent. Your honour has through Epheſus pour'd forth 


them to ſay —ſuch towers about you; i. e. a houſe or caſtle that could 
ſafely reſiſt the aſſaults of weather. They left their manſion becauſe 
they were no Jonger ſecure if they remained in it, and naturally 
wonder why he ſhould have quitted his, who had no ſuch apparent 
reaſon for deſerting it and riſing early. STEEVENS. 
7 Virtue and cunning —] Cunning means here knowledge. See 
Vol. IX. p. 532, n. 9. MaLonz., 
3 the bleſt infuſions 7 | 
Pat dwell in wegetives, in metals, flones;)] So, in Romeo and 
uliet : | 
7 & O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
„ In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities.“ 
; is + 1 5 STEEVENS» 
9 To pleaſe the fool and death.) The Foo! and Death were principal 
onages in the old Moralities. They are mentioned by our author 


in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
46 — — merely thou art death's fool; 


« For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet run'ſt toward him till,” MAT ONE. 


'Your 
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Your charity, and hundreds call themſelves A 
Your creatures, who by you have been reſtor'd: 


And not your knowledge, your perſonal pain, but even 


Your purſe, ſtill open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such ſtrong renown, as time ſhall never f 


Enter two Servants, with a Cheſts 


1. Ser, So; lift there. 

Cer. What's that ? | | 

Ser, Sir, ALI 
Even now did the ſea toſs up upon qur ae 
This cheſt; tis of ſome wreck. 

Cer. Set it down ; let us 
Look upon it. 

2. Gent, Tis like a coffin, fir, 

Cer. Whate'er it be, | 
'Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open ſtraight; 
If the ſea's ſtomach be o'er-charg'd with gold, 

It is a good conſtraint of fortune, = 
Belches upon us *. 


2, Cent. It is ſo, my lord. 2 


Cer. How cloſe 'tis caulk'd and bitrum'd*! Did the 


+. /* FEW 
Caſt it up? 
1. Ser. I never ſaw ſo huge a bittow, WY, 
As toſs'd it upon ſhore. 3 8 | 
Cer. Wrench it open: | e 
Soft !—it ſmells moſt ſweetly in my ſenſe. - 
2. Gent, A delicate odour, | 


1 It is a good conftraint of fortune, | 
I belches upon us.] This ſingular expreſſion is ed applica oy 
our author to the ſea, in the Tempeſt : 
5 You are three men of fin, whom deſtiny 
„(That hath to inftrument this lower world, 
“ And what is in't,) the never-ſurfeited ſea 
« Hath cauſed to be/ch up!” ; 
2 Hor cloſe tis caulk'd and bittum'd I] Bottom'd, whick'i 1s the read- 
ing of all the copies, is.evidently a corruption, We had before— 
“Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the — caulk'd and Bittumed 
ready.“ ALONE *. 
c „ 


$8  -'LERIDTLES, 
Ger, As ever hit my noſtril; ſo,—up with it. 


©, you moſt potent gods 1 what's here? a corſe! 
1. Gent 


. Moſt range ! 
her: — in cloth of ſtate: 3 
Balm'd and entreaſur'd with full bags of ſpices! 


A paſſport too! Apollo, perfect me 
In the characters 5th N [unfolds a ſcroll. 


Here I give to underfland, [reads, 
(1f &er this coffin drive a- land,) 1 
IJ. king Pericles, haue loff 
This queen, worth all ber mundane * coſt. 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 
She was the daughter of a king 5 : 


Befides this treaſure for a fee, 
The god's requite his charity! 


If chou liv'ſt, Pericles, thou haſt a heart, 

That even cracks for woe *,—This ed to- night. 
2. Gent. Moſt likely, Hr. 
Cer. Nay, certainly to-night : 


For look, how freſh the leaks !—They were too ite 
That threw her in the ſea, Make a fire within; 


Fetch hither all my boxes in my cloſet. 
Death may uſurp on nature . hours, 


3 — Apollo, perfect me 
In the characters !] Cerimon, huring made phyſick his peculiar 
ftudy, would naturally, in any emergency, nM, 1 Apollo. On the 
preſent occaſion, however, he addreſſes him as the patron of learning. 
MArox . 


4 mundane —] i. e. worldly, Matrox x. 


x, eg 


n 
She was the daughter of a Fee 21 The author had, perhapss 
as ſacred writings in his thoughts ; 
<< Go ſee now this curled woman, and bury ber; for fot is a king” 
3 2 Kings, ix. 36. MALONE, 
6 — thou Haft a heart, 
That ewen cracks for woe, ] So in Hamlet : 
«© Now cracks a noble heart.“ 


Even is the reading of the ſecond quarto· The firſt has ever- 


MALONEs 


4 | | | An 
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And yet the ſire of life kindle again 

The o'er-prefled ſpirits. I have heard? 

Of an Egyptian, that had nine hours lien dead, 
Who was by good appliance zecovered. 


Enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins „ and fires 
Well ſaid, well ſaid ; the fire and cloths 9. + 
The rough and woeful muſick chat we have, 
Cauſe it to ſound, *beſeech you 
The vial once more ;— How _ ſtir'ſt, thou bloek 2— 
The muſick there .I pray you, give her air; | 


Gentlemen, | 


7 I have heard] For FTA inſertion of the word awe, which 
doth the metre and ſenſe require, I am reſponſible. MALo E. 

5 ine beurs lien dead,] So, in the lxviiith Pſalm ; 

„ though ye have „ien among the pots,”—, STEEvENS. 


9 Well ſaid, well ſaid ; the fire and cloths. ] So, ona ſimilar occa- 


fion, * Othells Act V. ſc. i. 
O, a chair, a chair "Fo | 
cc — , tba: 4 e the chair 3 a a 
« Some good man bear him carefully from hence. 83 
1 The rough and woeful muſicł that wwe bave, 
| Cauſe it to ſound, beſasch n.] Paulina in like manner in The 
Finer's Tale, when the — to bring Hermione to life, orders 
muſiclc to be played, to awake her from her trance. 80 alſo the 
phyſician in King Lear, when the king is about to awake from the 
fleep he had fallen into, after his frenzy: 
| c Pleaſe you draw near; Louder the muſick there !* Maroxz. 
2 The vial once more; — Bead thou fir, thou block fm 
The muſick there.] The firſt quarto reads—the viol once more- 
The ſecond and the fubſequent editions the vial. If the firſt be 
right, Cerimon muſt be ãuppoſed to repeat his orders that they ſhould 
again ſound their rough and woeful muſick. So, in"Twelfth ight 2 
That frain again? 
The word yo! has occured deere in this play in the ſenſe of violin. 
I think, however, che reading oi the ſecond quarto is right. Cerimon, 
in order to revive the queen, firſt commands loud muſick to be played, 
and then ia ſecond time adminiſters ſome cordial to her, which we 


may ſuppoſe had been before adminiſtered to her when his ſervants 


entered with the napkins, &c. pw aa, rat th p- 180 
% — this worthie kinges wife 
« Honeſtlie thei token oute, 
< And maden fyres all aboute; 
c 27 leied-bir on a couche ſofte, 
& And with a ſhete warmed ofte 4 
| b 


. 
. 
| 
| 

1 

. 

} 

14 
| 
| 
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„ this queen will live: Nature awakes; 
A warmth breathes out of her * ; ſhe hath not been 
Entranc'd above five hours. See, how ſhe *gins 
To blow into life's flower again! 
1. Gent. The heavens, 
Through you, increaſe our wonder, and ſet TH 
Your fame for ever.. 
Cer. She is alive; bekold, 

Her eye-lids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath loſt, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold 3; 
The diamonds of a moſt praiſed water 
Do appear, to make the world twice rich. Live, 
And-make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 
Rare as you ſeem to be! [Sis moves, 
e Hir colde breſtg began to heate, 

46 Hir herte alſo to flacke and beate. 

«© This maiſter hath hir every joynte 
5 66 * certein oyle and balſam anoynte, 

d put a licour in bir moutbe, 
6 « Wbiche is to few clerkes couthe. 


Little weight is to be laid on the ſpelling of the firſt de for 
vial was formerly ſpelt viel. In the quarto edition of X. Richard II. 
1615: 
3 Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 

„Were ſeven viols of his ſacred blood.” 
Again, in the folio, 1623, ibide 
« One vicl full of Edward's ſacred blood.” 


| Again, in Tbe tragical Hi iftory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562: : 


„ She poured forth into the wyoll of the fryer. 

6 Water.“ MALONE. 

A warneb breathes out o 4 ber 3] The old copies read—a und 
breath out of her. The correction was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The 
ſecond quarto, and the modern editions, read unintelligibly, 
Nature awakes a warm breath out of her. MAL ONE. 

2 — caſes to thoſe beavenly jewel] The ſame expreſſion occurs in 
The Winter's Tales 
7M —they ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one Ns, > to tear the 
caſes of their eyes.” MALONE. | 

3 Her eye-lids—— 

Begin to part their fringes of bright gold; J So, in T be | Tempeſt: 
« The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
66 ſay, what thou ſee ſt yond,” MaLoNnE, 


+ Thai . 
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Thai. O dear Diana, 
Wheream I? Where's my lord? What wild 5 1s this + ? 
2. Gent. Is not this ſtrange ? : 
1. Gent, Moſt rare, 
Cer. Huſh, my gentle neighbours ; 1000 me your hands: 
To the next chamber bear her. Get linen; now © 
This matter muſt be look' d to, = her relapſe | 
Is mortal. Come, come, and Eſculapius guide us! 


[ Exeunt, carrying Thaiſa away. 


SCENE III. 
Tharſus. A Room in Cleon's Houſe, 


Enter PERICLES, CLeon, Dionyza, LYCHORIDA, 
and MARINA. 


Per. Moſt honour'd Cleon, I muſt needs be gone; 
My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus ſtands 
In a litigious peace. Vou, and your lady, 
Take from my heart all thankfulneſs!. The gods 
Make up the reſt upon you! 
Cle. Your ſhakes of fortune, 5 they haunt you 
mortally * nh 
Yet 


4 What world is ibis 21 So, in the Conf. Amant. 
« And firſt hir eien up ſhe caſte, 
e And whan ſhe more of ſtrength caught, 
ce Hir armes both forth ſhe ſtraughte ; 
«« Helde up hir honde, and pitiouſlie 
c She ſpake, and ſaid, where am 1? 
4 Where is my lorde? What worldeis this ? 
& As ſhe that wote not howe it is.” MATO. | 
3 Huſh, my gentle neighbours; — ; 
Ts the next chamber bear her.] So, in X. Henry IV. P. Il, 
“ I pray you, take me up, and bear me Lence _ 
& Into another chamber: ſofily, pray; 
< Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 
66 Unleſs ſome dull and favourable and 
c Will whiſper muſick to my wearied ſpirit.” MaLowns. 
© — though they haunt . you mortally, ] Thus the firſt quarto. The 
folios and the modern editions read—hates MATLONE. 
| Your ſhakes of fortune, though they haunt you martelly, 
va glance full wond'r riogly on 91 1 think we ſhould read: 


L. III. Your 


| 
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Vet glance full wond*ringly on us. 
Dion. O, your {ſweet queen a 
That the 3 fates had pleas'd you had brought her 
ither, 
To have bleſt mine eyes with her! 
Per, We cannot but 42 
Obey the powers above us. Could I rage 
And roar, as doth the ſea ſhe lies in, yet 
The end muſt be as tis. My gentle babe, 
Marina, (whom, for ſhe was born at ſea, 
I have nam'd ſo,) here I charge your charity 
Withal, leaving her the infant of your care; 
Beſeeching you to give her princely training, 
That ſhe may be manner'd as ſhe is born 7. 
Cle. Fear not, my lord; but think, | 
| Your grace *, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's prayers ſtill fall upon you,) 
Muſt in your child be thought on. If neglection 


Your ſoafrs of fortune, though they Burt (or bunt or bit) you 
| mortally, | 
Yet glance full wand'ringly, &c. | | 
Thus Tully in one of his Familiar Epiſtles: . — omnibus relis for- 
_ _ tune propoſita fit vita noſtra.”” Again, Shakſpeare in his Orbelh ; 
4 The ſhot of accident or dart of cbance. 
Again, in Hamlets | 
4 The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor + I am glad, though you 
have -_ a ſpecial ſtand to ſtrike at me, that your arrow hath 
ced.” | 5 
K The ſenſe of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be as follows. All the ma- 
lice of fortune is not confined to yourſelf. Though her arrows ſtrike 
deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, they ſometimes glance 
on us; as at preſent, when the uncertain ſtate of Tyre deprives us of 
your company at Tharſus. S TEEVE NS. 
7 That ſpe may be manner d as ſbe is born. ] So, in Cymbeline : 
6 —n he is one, | 1 5 
« The trueſt manner d, ſuch a holy witch, 
« That he enchants ſocieties to him.” MALONE, 
8 Fear not, my lord; but think, a | 
Your grace, ] Such is the reading of the ancient copies. I ſuſpect 
the poet wrote, „ . 5 
Fear not, my lord, but that 
Tour grace, &, Maron. 


Should 
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Should therein make me vile, the common body, 
By you reliey'd, would force me to my duty: 
But if to that my nature need a ſpur *, | 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 

To the end of generation! 

Per. I believe you; 8 
Your honour and your goodneſs teach me to it“, 
Without your vows. Till ſhe be married, madam, 

bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unſiſter'd ſhall this heir of mine remain, 
Though I ſhew will in't? . So I take my leave 
Good madam, make me bleſſed in your care 
In bringing up my child. "x 4 

Dion. I have one myſelf, 8 
Who ſhall not be more dear to my reſpect, 
Than yours, my lord. | 
Per. Madam, my thanks and prayers. . 


2  ncgl.tion 


Should therein make me wile,] The modern editions have neg eck. 
But the reading of the old copy is right. The word is uſed by Shak 
ſpeare in Troilus and Creſſida: LED VA | ' 

« And this neg/e#jon of degree it is, 
«© That by a pace goes backward.” MaALoNE. 

T ny nature need a ſpur, ] So, in Macheths _ 

„ I have no ſpur F 
4 To prick the ſides of my intent...“ STEEVENS, 

2 Your bonour and yoar goodneſs teach me to it,] Perhaps our authe 
wrote — witch me tot. So, in K. Henry VI. P. II: | 1 

6 To fit and witch me as Aſcanius did. | 
Again, in another play: a NO 
I'll evitch ſweet ladies with my words and look.“ 
Again, more appoſitely, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen: 5 
cc ——— pleaſing charms, A 3, | | 
c With which weak men thou <vitcheft to attend,” STEELVENS. 

3 Though I fhew will in't.] The meaning may be—Though 1 
appear wilful and perwerſe by ſuch conduct. We might read Though 
 Thhew ill in't. Matons. - LW, kW nets 8 | 

Unfifter'd ſhall this babe of mine remain, 

Though I fhew will int :] i. e. till ſhe be married, I ſwear 
Diana, (though I may ſhew [will, i. e.] obſtinacy in keeping ſue 
an oath) this heir of mine ſhall have none bb can call ber ſiſter 3 i. e. 
I will not marry and ſo have a chance of other children, before ſhe is 
diſpoſed of.—OhHtinacy was ancientiy called eilfulneſs, STEEVENS. 


; 


1 
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Cle. N bring your grace even to the edge o' the 
. 
Then give you up to the maſk*d Neptune *, and 
The gentleſt winds of heaven. | 
Per. I 2 embrace your offer. Come, deareſt ma- 
, Cal, _ a | 
O, no tears, Lychorida, no tears: 
Look to your little miſtreſs, on whoſe grace 
You may depend hereafter.— Come, my lord. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE lv. 
' Epheſus. A Room in Cerimon's Hou/e. 
Enter CER1MON and THAISA. 


Cer. Madam, this letter, and ſome certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer : which are now * 
At your command. Know you the character? 
Thai. It is my lord's. That I was ſhipp'd at ſea, 
I well remember, even on my yearning times; 
But whether there delivered or no, | 
By the holy gods, I cannot rightly ſay ; 
But fince king Pericles, my wedded lord, 
I ne'er ſhall ſee again, a veſtal livery 
Will I take me to, and never more have joy. 


1 4 — maſk'd Neptune, ] i. e. infidious waves, that wear a treacherous 
ile: I 7 é 
6e Subdola fallacis ridet clementia ponti. Lucretius. 


STEEVENS. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice: | 
6 the guiled ſhore | 
& To a moſt dangerous ſea.” MAarLonz., 


+ * —-vbich are now -] For the inſertion of the word now I am | 


accountable. . MALONE. 'E \ | | 
I well remember, ewen on my yearning time;] The quarto, 1619, 
- and the folio, 1664, which was probably printed: from it, both read 
eaning. The firſt quarto reads learning. The editor of the ſecond 
quarto ſeenis to have corrected many of the faults in the old copy, 
without any confideration of the original corrupted reading. MALoNnB®. 
Read — yearning time. So, in King Henry : 5 
4 85; of . is 25. > I MO: 
0 And we muſt yearn therefore.“ Li 
Rowe would read—eaning, a term applicable only to ſheep when 
they produce their young. STEEVENS» | | Car, 


w.co ci. A i242 
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Cer. Madam, if this you purpoſe as you ſpeak, 
Diana's temple is not diſtant far, 
Where you may *bide, until your date expire *. 
Moreover, if you pleaſe, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. | Fa 
Thai, My recompence is thanks, that's all; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift ſmall. . 
17 4/2 | [Exeunt. 


>» 


Enter Gowt R /. 


Goa. Imagine Pericles arriv'd at Tyre, 
Welcom'd, and ſettled to his own deſire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Epheſus, 
Unto Diana there a votareſs *, 


6 Where yen may bide, until your date expire. ] Until you die. So, 
in Romeo and Juliet: | 
&© The date is out of ſuch prolixity.“ | 

The expreſſion of the text is again uſed by our author in The Rape 
of Lucrece: | . 

« An expir'd date, cancell'd, ere well begun.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet : | ö 

6 and expire the term 

& Of a deſpiſed life.” MATLONE. 

7 Enter Gower. | This chorus, and the two following ſcenes, have 
hitherto been printed as part of the third act. In the original edition 
of this play, the whole appears in an unbroken ſeries. The. editor of 
the folio in 1664, firſt made the diviſion of acts, (which has been ſince 
ſollowed,) without much propriety. The poet ſeems to have intended 
that each act ſhould begin with a chorus. On this principle the pre- 
ſent diviſion is made. Gower, however, interpoſing eight times, a 
chorus is neceſſarily introduced in the middle of this and the enſuing 
act. MATLONE. | | 

8 His woeful queen wwe leave at Epheſus, ; : ; 

Unto Diana there @ wotareſs.] Epheſus is a rhime ſo ill correſpond- 
ing with votareſs, that I ſuſpe& our author wrote Epheſe or Epheſs 3 
2s he often contracts his proper names to ſuit his metre.» Thus Pont 
for Pontus, Mede for Media, Comagene for Comagena, Sicils for 
picilies, &c. Gower, in the ſtory on which this play is founded, 
has Dionyze for Dionyza, and Tharſe for Tharſus, SrEEVENS. 

The old copies read: here's a votareſs. I am anſwerable for the 
correction. MALONE, $3] | 


O 0 3 Now 
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Now to Marina bend your mind, 
Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt ſindꝰ 
At Tharſus, and by Cleon train'd 
In muſick, letters * ; who hath gain'd 
Of education all the grace, 
Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder *. But alack ! 
'That monſter envy, oft the wreck 


9 Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt nd] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in the chorus to The Winter's Tale : 
h «6 —= your patience this allowing, 

ce I turn my glaſs, and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 
cc As. you had ſlept between.“ Maron. 

T In muſick, letters;] The old copy reads, I think corruptly,—In 
muſicks letters. The correſponding paſſage in Gower's Conf. Amant, 
confirms the emendation now made 

"py „ My doughter Thaiſe by your leve 
| | „ F thynke {ball with you be leve 
& As for a tyme: and thus I prai, 
« That ſhe be kepte by all wale, 
6% And whan ſhe hath of age more 
| c That ſhe be ſet to bokes lore, &c. 
had | 1 | 7 Ns 
= 46 — ſhe dwelleth - LOR 
c In Tharſe, as the Cronike telleth ; 
& She was well kept, ſhe was well loked, 
c She zoas well taught, ſhe was well boked ;_ 
& So well the ſped hir in hir youth 


; « That the of every wyſedome conth.”— Maronz. 
2 Whith makes her both be heart and plate | 
/ general wonder.) The old copies read 

v4 Which makes bigb both the art and place, &c. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. | 

Which makes her both the heart and place I 

Of general wonder.] Such an education as rendered her the center 
and fiiuation of general wonder. We {till uſe the beart of oak for the 
central part of it, and the Heart of the land in much ſuch another ſenſe. 
Shakſpeare in Corio/anus ſays, that one of his ladies is—*« the ſpire and 


top of praiſe.” STEEvENs. 
So, in Twelfth Night : | 5 
I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, and then ſhew you the 
heart of my meſſage.” Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
0 te very bart of loſs.” Co a 
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Of earned praiſe 3, Marina's life £0 
Seeks to take off, by treaſon's knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown“, 
Even ripe for marriage fight5; this maid 
Hight Philoten : and it is ſaid 
For certain in our ſtory, ſhe 
Would ever with Marina be: 
Be't when ſhe weav'd the ſleided filk ©, 
With fingers, long, ſmall, white as milk ; - 

r 


Again, in the Rape of Lacreece ; ; 
„„ On her bare breaſt, the bear? of all her land.” 
Place here ſignifies reſidence, So, in A Lover's Complaint ; 
% Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place. 
In this ſenſe it was that Shakſpeare, when he purchaſed his houſe at 
Stratford, called it The New Place. MaLone., 
3 oft the wreck © 
Of earned praiſe, ] Praiſe that has been well deſerved, The ſame 
expreſſion is found in the following lines, which our author has imi- 
tated in his Romeo and Juliet: | | 
« How durſt thou once attempt to touch the honour of his 
| name ? | 
«© Whoſe deadly foes do yeld him dew and earned praiſe.” 
8 Tragical Hyftorie of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562. 
So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream : | 
« If we have unearned luck, -. MALONE. 
4 And in this kind bath our Cleon : 
One daughter, and a wench full grown,] The old copy reads 
And in this kind our Cleon hath | 
One daughter, and a full grown wench, 
The rhyme ſhews evidently that it is corrupt. For the preſent re · 
gulation the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. MALoNE., 
5 Even ripe for marriage fight ;] The firſt quarto reads, 
Even rigbt for marriage fight. | 
The quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent editions, have 
Even ripe for marriage fight. 
Sight was clearly miſprinted for fight. We had before in this play 
Cupid's xvars. Dr. Percy would read. for marriage rites. MAL ONE. 
Read—fizbt; i. e. the combats of Venus; or night, which needs no 
explanation, STEEVENS. x | 
o Be't when ſhe ⁊wead d the ſleided it,] The old copies read 
| Be it when they weav'd, &c. 5 | 
| But the context ſhews that ſbe was the author's word. To have 
praiſed even the hands of Philoten would have been inconſiſtent _ 
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Or when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound 7 
The cambrick, which ſhe made more ſound 
By hurting it ; or when to the lute 
She ſung, and made the night-bird mute, » 
That ftill records with moan * ; or when 
She would with rich and conſtant pen 
a ” Vail 


the general ſcheme of the preſent chorus. In all the other members 
of this ſentence we find Marina alone mentioned: 
Or when ſve would, &c. 
or when to the lute 
Sbe ſung, &c. 

The weaver's ſey or ſlay is explained in Vol. X. p. 353, n. 5. 
MALONE. 

Sleided filk is untwiſted filk, prepared to be uſed in the weaver's ſy 


or 's 9: PRC. 

r when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound—] All the copies read, 
with ſharp needle wound; but the metre ſhews that we ought to read 
neeld. In a ſubſequent paſſage, in the firſt quarto, the word is abbre- 
viated : 


ce and with her neele compoſes . 
So, in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: 

46 on ze{d-Wwrought carpets,” 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 556, n. 3. MALONE. 
B —or when to the lute 

She ſung, and made the night- bird mute, 
That fili records with moan 3] The firſt quarto reads: 
the nig bt-bed mute, 
That ftill records with moan. 
for which in all the ſubſequent editions we find 
and made the night - bed mute, 
That ſtill records within one. 

There can, I think, be no doubt, that the author „ 
bird. Shakſpeare bas frequent alluſions, in his works, to the nig brin- 
gale. So, in bis 101ft Sonnet: 

& As Philomel in ſummer's front doth ſing, 

« And ftops his pipe in growth of riper days, 

c Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now 

«© Than when her meurnful hymns did huſh the night,” &c. 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 

% And for, poor bird, thou ſing ft not in the Jon 

« As ſhaming anie eye ſhould thee behold,” —, 
So ten, Par. Loft, B. IV. 
Theſe to their neſts | 
cc Were ſlunk; all but the wakeful . 3 
6 She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung.” 


ef 


To 
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Vail to her miſtreſs Dian“; ſtill To 
This Philoten contends in ſkill 
With abſolute Marina“: ſo 
The dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white. Marina gets 
All praiſes, which are paid as debts, 


To record anciently ani to fag; So, in Sir TRny Sydney's 
Ourania, by N. B. 1606; F 
% Recording ſongs unto the Deitie 

See Vol. I. p. 180, n. 5.— A bird (I am informed) is faid to 3 
when he ſings at firſt low to himſelf, before he becomes maſter of his 
ſong and ventures to ling out. The word is in conſtant uſe with Bird- 
fanciers at this day.” Mar.ont. 

9 with rich and conſtant pen 

Vail to her miſtreſs Dian ;] To wail is to bow, to do homage. 
The author ſeems to mean—When ri would compoſe ſupplicatory 
hymns to Diana, or verſes expreſſive of her gratitude to Dionyza. 

We might indeed read Hail to her miſtreſs Dian; i. e. ſalute * 
in verſe. STEEVE NS. | 

I trongly ſuſpe& that wail is a miſ-print, We might read: 

Wail to her miſtreſs Dian. 
i. e. compoſe elegies on the death of her mother, of which ſhe had 
been apprized by her nurſe, Lychorida. 

That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, may, I think, be 
inferred from a paſſage in The Merchant of Venice; which may at the 
ſame time perhaps afford the beſt comment on that before us: 

„Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
& With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs ear, 
« And draw her home with muſick.“ 
Again, in A Midſummer-Nigbt's Dream: 
„ To be a barren ſiſter all your life, 
“ Chanting faint hymns to the cold Gultdels away * 
| 4 ALONEs 
— wvith abſolute Marina :] i. e. highly accompliſhed, perfect. So, 
in Ano and Cleopatra: 
— at ſea 
« He is an abſolute maſter.” 
Again, in Green's Tu Quoque, 1614: 

„ from an abſolute aud maſt complete gentleman, to a | moſt 
abſurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.“ MALONE. 

Vie feathers white.] See note on The Taning of nne III. 
p. 290, n. 8. STEEVENS. 


And. 


570 RFC T ES; 
And not as given. This fo darks 
In Philoten all graceful marks, 
That Cleon's wife, with envy rare “, 
A preſent murderer does prepare 
For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might ſtand peerleſs by this ſlaughter, 
The ſooner her vile thoughts to ſtead, 
Lychorida, our nurſe, is dead; 
And curſed Dionyza hath 
The pregnant . wrath 5 
1 77 for this blow $5. e unborn event 
do commend to your content: 
Only I carried winged time 7 
Poſt on the lame feet of my rhime; 
Which never could I ſo convey, 
Unleſs your thoughts went on my way.— 


3 == This ſo darks 
In'Philoten all graceful marks,] So, in Coriolanus : 
cc and their blaze | 
c Shall darken him for ever.” 
Again, ibidem: 
6 — You are darken'd in this action, fir, 
„ Even by your own.” MaLons. So 
4 — with enyy rare, ] Envy is frequently uſed by our ancient wri- 
ters, in the ſenſe of malice, See Vol. VII. p. 338, n. 6. It is, 
or I believe, here uſed in its common acceptation. MAL ONE. 
The pregnant inſtrument of wrath—] Pregnant is ready. So, in 
Hamlet : N 
« And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,” —. MAroxx. 
6 Preft for this blow.) Preft is ready; pret, Fr. So, in the Tragi- 
ral Hiftorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 » 
0 Iwill, God lendyng lyfe, on Wenſday next be pref 
ce To wayte on him and you—.“ : 
See Vol. III. p. 10, n. 8. Marons. 
7 Only I carried winged time —] So, in the chorus to The Winter's 
Tale: 1 ; 
Of Tabs cata 
& Now take upon me, in the name of time, 
«© To uſe my wings.” - 
Again, in X. Henry V : FS 
Thus with imagin'd wing our ſwift ſcene flies, 
& In motion of no leſs celerity 
« Than that of thought,” Maronz, 


Dyonyza 


\ 
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Dionyza does appear, | | 
With Leonine, a murderer, [Exit, 


| SCENE I. | 
Tharſus. An open place near the ſea-ſhore. 
Enter DrionyzZa, and LEONINE, 


Dion. Thy oath remember; thou haſt ſworn to do it * : 
is but a blow, which never ſhall be known. 
Thou canſt not do a thing in the world ſo ſoon, 
To yield thee ſo much profit, Let not conſcience 
Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſom ?, 


8 Thy oath remember; thou haſt ſiporn to do it:] Here, I thinks 
may be traced the rudiments of the ſcene in which lady Macbeth inſti- 
gates her huſband to murder Duncan: 

4 — I have given ſuck, and know _ | 
« How tender tis to love the babe that milks me; 
0 ] would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
c Have pluck*d my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
c And daſh'd the brains out, bad I but ſo ſworn 
« As you have done to thin.” MALONE. 

9 — inflame love in thy boſom, ] The firſt quarto reads. Let not 
conſcience which is but cold, in flaming thy love boſome, enflame too 
nicelie, nor let pitie,'”” &, The foblequent impreſſions afford no 
aſſiſtance, Some words ſeem to have been loſt, The ſentiment origi- 
nally expreſſed, probably was this. Let not conſcience, which is but 
a cold monitor, deter you from executing what you have promiſed 

nor let the beauty of Marina enkindle the flame of love in your boſom; 
nor be ſoftened by pity, which even I, a woman, have caſt off. 
I am by no means ſatisfied with the regulation that I have made, but 
5 rpg a glimmering of ſenſe. Nearly the ſame expreſſion occurred 
ore: De 


| — That have inflam'd deſire in my breaſt—. i 
I ſuſpect, the words enflame too nicely were written in the margin, 
the author not having determined which of the two expreſſions to 
adopt; and that by miſtake they were tranſcribed as part of the text. 
The metre, which might be mote commodiouſly regulated, if theſe 
words were omitted, in ſome meaſure ſupports this conjecture: 
Nor let pity, which ev'n women have caſt off, 
Melt thee, but be a ſoldier to thy purpoſe, MALON x. 
We might read, | 
———  inflame thy loving boſom : 
With Mr. Malone's alteration, however, the words will bear the 
following ſenſe ; Let not conſcience, which in itſelf is of a cold nature, 
ave power to raiſe the flame of love in you, raiſe it even to folly. 
Nicely, in ancient language, fignifies fooliſhly. Niaise Fr. STEVENS. 
HT _ Inflame 
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nflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 

Even women have caſt off, melt thee, but be 
A ſoldier to thy purpoſe. | re 

Zeon, I'II do't; but yet ſhe is a goodly creature. 
Dion. The fitter then the gods ſhould have her *, Here 

She comes weeping for her old miſtreſs? death, 

Thou art reſoly*d ? | EE | 
Leon. I am reſolv'd ?, 


1 _ ſpe is a goodly creature. OL 
Dion, The fitter then the gods ſhould bawe her.] So, in King 
Richard III. : ; 
46 O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous.— 
& The fitter for the king of Heaven.“ STEEveEns. 
2 Here ſhe comes weeping for ber old miſtreſs" death. 
ud, lod # eſo | 0 bo 
Leon. I am reſolv' d.] This paſſage in the old copies ſtands thus.: 
i Here ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs death. 
Thou art refolv'd ? | 
If regulated thus, . | 
Here ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs, 
Death.—Thou art reſolv'd ? 
it reminds us of one in X. Fobn : 
K. Fobn, ©* Doſt thou underſtand me? 
« Thou art his keeper, 
Hub. „ And Ill keep him ſo, 
; % That he ſhall not offend your majeſty, 
X. Fobn, 6 Death. 
Hub. « My lord? 
X. Jobn. A grave. 
Hub, „ He ſhall not live. | ; 
The ſimilitude may, however, be only imaginary, for the poet 
might have meant to ſay no more than—““ Here ſhe comes weeping 
for the death of her only miſtreſs.” Dr. Percy, ſuppoſes the words 
—only mifireſs to be corrupt, and would read—her cd nurſe's death. 
vc As Marina had been trained in muſick, letters, &c. and bad 
gained all the graces of education, Lychorida (he obſerves) could not 
Have been her only miſtreſs.” But I think the latter word right. Her 
nurſe was in one ſenſe her miſtreſs; Marina, from her infancy to the 
age of fourteen, having been under the care of Lychorida. 
Her only (or her old ) miftreſs' death, (not <6 3 death,“) was 
the language of Shakſpeare's time, So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
( With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miftreſs' ear, &c. MALONE» 


Enter 
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| ; Enter Ma RINA 3 with a baſket of flowers, 


Mar. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To ftrew thy green with flowers 3: the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 
While ſummer days do laſt“. Ah me! poor maid; 
Born in a tempeſt, when my mother dy'd, 
This world to me is like a laſting ſtorm“, 
Whirring me from my friends *, 
| | Dion, 
3 No, I will rob Tellus of ber weed, 18 

To ftreww thy green with flowers :] Thus the quartos. In the folio 
grave was ſubſtituted for green. By the green, as Lord Charlemont ſug- 
geſts to me, was meant © the green turf with which the grave of 
Lychorida was covered.“ So, in Taſſo's Godfrey of Bulloigne, tranſ- 
lated by Fairfax, 1600 | 

& My aſhes cold ſhall, buried on this green, | 
4 Enjoy that good this body ne'er poſleſt,” | 

| Weed in old language meant garment, MAaronss 

The proſe romance, already quoted, ſays ©* that always as ſhe came 
homeward, ſhe went and 5 the tombe of her nouryce, and kept 
it contynually fayre and clene. STEEVENS. | 

4 Shall, as a carpet, bang upon thy grave, 

While ſummer days do laſt.] So, in Cymbeline: |, 

« with faireſt flowers, 
«© While ſummer laſts, and 1 live here, Fidele, 
4 P' ſweeten thy ſad grave. Thou ſhalt not lack 

«© The flower that's like thy face, pale primroſe, nor 

4 The azur'd hare=bell, like thy veins, no nor 

& The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander | 

cc Out-ſweeten'd not thy breath.“ | 
Mr. Steevens would read—Shall as a chaplet, c. The word bang, it 
muſt be owned, favours this correction, but the lowers ſtrew'd on 
the green: ſrvard, may with more propriety be compared to a carpet than 
a wreath, MALONE, | | 

* —like a lafting ftorm,] Thus the quarto, 1619, In the firſt copy 

the word /ike is omitted. MALON x. 

| 5 Whirring me from my friends.] Thus the earlieſt copy; I think, 
rightly, The ſecond quarto, and all the ſubſequent impreſſions, read 
— Hurrying me from my friends. Whirring or whirrying had former- 
ly the ſame meaning. A bird that flies with a quick motion, accom- 
panied with noiſe, is till ſaid to whirr away. Thus Pope: 

&© Now from the brake the wöhirring pheaſant ſprings.” 

The verb to/quhirry is uſed in the ancient ballad entitled Robin Good- 
fellow, Reliques of Ancient Eng. Peat. Vol, III. p. 203: 
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Dion. How now, Marina! why do you keep alone? 

How chance my daughter is not with you 7? Do not 

Conſume your blood with ſorrowing® : you have 

A nurſe of me“. Lord! how your fayour's chang'd 

With this unprofitable woe! 

Come, give me yout flowers ; ere the ſea mar it, 

Walk with Leonine ; the air is quick there“, 

And it pierces and ſharpens the ſtomach: Come, 

Leonine, tzke her by 40 arm, walk with her. 
Mar. No, I pray you; 


% More ſwift than wind away I go, 
& O'er hedge and lands, 

. « Through pools and ponds, 
% I evbirry, laughing, ho ho ho.” MALONE. ; 
The two laſt lines uttered by Marina, very ſtrongly reſemble a paſſage 
In Homer's Liad, b. 19. l. 3777 | 

ON © whe d' on iOfdoviac dernat 


Ti6rov in” ixÞuitvra OLANN AIANETYOE GEPOTYEIN. 
. | | - | STEEVENS» 
6 How now, Marina! why do you keep alone?) Thus the earlieſt 
copy · So, in Macbeth: 
% How now, my lord! wwby do you keep alone Pi- 
The ſecond quarto rede 
why do you weeß alone? Marons: _ 
7 How chance my daughter is not with you ?] So, in King Henry IV. 
P. II: «© How chance thou art not with the prince; thy brother?” 
5 | 1 MALONE. 
3 Conſume yaur blood with forrowing i] So, in X. Henry VI. P. II. 
ct .— blood-conſuming ſighs.” See alſo Vol. IX. p. 37g, n. 2. MALoNne. 
® — you ba ve 
, A nurſe of me.] Thus the quarto, 1619, The firſt copy reads 
Have you a nurſe of me? The poet probably wrote 
— Have you v | 
A nurſe of nie? Matonr. 
9 ere the ſea mar it, 
© Walk with Leonine; the air is quick there,] Some words muſt, I 
think, have been omitted. Probably the author wrote: 
ere the ſea mar it, PE 
Walk on the fore with Leonine, the air 
Is quick there, MALONE. i ; : 
| | mere the ſea mar it, &c.] i. e. ere the ſea mar your walk upon the 
ſhore by the coming in of the tide, walk there with Leonine. We ſee 
plainly by the circumflance of the pirates, that Marina, when ſeized 
upon, was walking on the ſea-ſhore ; and Shakſpeare was not likely 


to reflect that there is little or no tide in the Mediterranean. 
| 1 nu 


{'11 not bereave you of your ſervant. 

Dion. Come, come; 
] love the king your father, and yourſelf, 
With more than foreign heart.. We every day 
Expect him here: when he ſhall come, and find © 
Our paragon to all reports *, thus blaſted, | 
He will re Put the breadth of his great voyage 3 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your beſt courſes. Go, I pray you; 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reſerve 
That excellent complexion, which did ſteal 
The eyes of young and old 7. core not for me; 
I can go home alone. 

Mar. Well, I will go; 
But yet 1 have no defire to it*. 

Dion. Come, come, I know tis good for yous 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the leaſt; 
Remember what I have ſaid. 

Leon, I warrant you, madam. 

Dion. I'll leave you, my ſweet lady, for a while ; 
Pray you, walk ſoftly, do not heat your blood: 
What ! I muft have care of you. 


Mar, My thanks, ſweet madam.— | [Exit Dionys. 


1 With more than foreign heart.] With the fame warmth of affection 
28 if I was your country-woman. MALON R. 
2 Our paragon to all repor tsy ] Our fair charge, whoſe beauty was 
once 2 to all that fame ſaid of it. So, in Otbello: 
— - He hath atchiev'd a maid, | 
That paragons deſcriptidn and wild fame.” Aen. 
— reſerve 
That excellent complexion, wbich did teat 
The eyes of young and old.] So, in Shakipeare's aoth N 
64A man in Hue all hues in his controlling, 
« Which feals men's eyes, and women's ſouls amazeth,” 
Again, in his Zower's Complaint : 
6 Thus did he in the general . reign 
4 young and old, 


To reſerve is here, to guard; to preſerv carefully. So, i in Sbak- | 


ſpeare's 350 Sonnets 
1 — for my love, not for their rhymes,” MAk oN. 
4 Well, will go 


But yet 1 5 5 defire to it.] So, in The Merchant of Pans ; 
4, | have no mind of feaſting forth to-nights 
% But I will go,” STEVENS. 
+ - e Is 
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Is this wind weſterly that blows ? 

Leon. South-welſt. 

Mar. When { was born, the wind was north, 

Leon, Waz't ſo? 

Mar, My father, as nurſe ſaid, did never fear, 
But as ood ſeamen, to the lr, galling 
His kin 24. with hauling of the ropes *; 
And, c 78 ping to the maſt, endur'd a ſea 
That almoſt burſt the deck 5; 5; 

Leon. When was this? 

Mar. When I was born. 

Never was waves nor wind more n 3 

And from the ladder-tackle waſhes off 7 

A canvas-climber : ha, ſays one, ævilt out? 
And with a dropping induſtry they ſkip 

From ſtem to ſtern” : the boat-ſwain whiſtles, and 
The maſter calls, and trebles their confuſion®. 

Leon. Come, ſay your „ 

Mar. What mean you? | 

Lion. If you tequire a little ſpace for prayer, 
I grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 

F For the gods are quick of ear, and I am ſworn 


* His kingly band with bn ing of the IE 3] For the inſertion of 
the words'wwith and of I am reſponſible, Martonr.' ' 
|, 5 That almoſt burſt tbe deck. ] Burſt is frequently uſed by our author 
in an active ſenſe. See Vol. V. p. 369, n. 9. MATLONE. 
6 And from the ladder - tacble waſhes off 
A 1 :] A ſhip-boy. Soy in King my * : 
7 — and in them bahold 


cc Upon hel bempen-tackle ſhip-boys climbing. 
I fuſpeR that a line, preceding theſe two, has been loſt, cs per- 
might have been of this import: 
tc O'er the gogd ſhip the foaming billozw hands: 
© © And from the ladder-tackle,” &. Maron. | 
7 From ſtem to ftern:) The old copies read From ftern to fern 
But we certainly ought to read From fem to ſtern, So Dryden: 
« Orontes' barque, even in the hero's view, 
From flem to ſtern by waves was overborne.” 
A haſty tranſcriber, or negligent compoſitor, might e aſily have miſ- 
taken the letter m and put rn, in its place, Marox z. 
8 — and trebles their confufion.] So, in X. Henry V: 
4 Hear the ſhrill ile, which doth order give 
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ford.” _ 


To do my work with haſte. | 
Mar. Why, will you kill me?? 

Leon, To ſatisfy my lady. 

Mar. Why, would ſhe have me kill'd? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life; 

I never ſpake bad word, nor did ill turn 

To any living creature: believe me, la, 

I never kill'd a mouſe, nor hurt a fly: 

I trod upon a worm againſt my will, 

But I wept for it *. ow have I offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her any profit, 
Or my life imply her any danger ? 

Leon. My commiſſion, | 
Is not to reaſon of the deed, but do it. 

Mar. You will not do't for all the world, 1 hope. 
You are well-favour'd, and. your looks foreſhew 
You have a gentle heart. I ſaw you lately, 

When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 


9 Leon. Come, ſay your prayers. ; 
Mar. What mean you ? | 
Leon. If you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
I grant it : pray; but be not tedious, &c. 
Mar. Why, will you kill me ?] So, in Otbello: 
Ob. „ Have you pray d to-night, Deſdemona f 
« If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
cc Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
4c Solicit for it ſtraight. 8 | 
Def. Alas, my lord, what do you mean by that? 
Oth, „ Well, do it, and be brief, | 
| Def. «© Talk you of killing,” &c. STzzvENSs. 
This circumſtance is likewiſe found in the Ge Romanorum. 
«© Peto, domine, ſays Tharſia, (the Marina of this play,) ut fi nulla 
ſpes eſt mihi, permittas me deum teſtare. Villicus ait, teſtate; et 
Deus ipſe ſcit quod coactus te interficio. Ila vero cum eſſet poſita 
in oratione, venerunt pyratæ, &c. MATL ONE. | 
1 1 trod upon a worm gainſ ny wü. ; 
But I wept for it.] Fenton has tranſplanted this image into his 
mne: 8 

cc _ when J was a child, 

« 1 kill'd a linnet, but indeed I wept; 
„Heaven viſits not for that,” STEEVENS. 


Vor. III. Pp Good, 


= 


Good ſooth, it ſhew'd well in you; do ſo now: 
Vour lady ſeeks my life; come you between, 


And ſave poor me, the weaker. 


Leon. I am ſ worn 


And will diſpatch. | 1 
Enter Pirates, abi Marina is fruggling. 
1. Pir, Hold, villain ! { Leonine runs away, 


2. Pir, A prize! a prize! | | 
3- Pir, Half-part, mates, half-part, Come, let's have 


her aboard ſuddenly. 3 | 


Dube ſame, Enter LEON INE. | 
Leon, Theſe roguing thieves ſerve the great pirate, 
| | Valdes®; | has 

And they have feiz'd Marina. Let her go: | 
There's no hope ſhe'll return. I'll ſwear ſhe's dead, 
And thrown into the ſea.— But IH fee further; 
Perhaps they will but pleaſe themfelves upon her, 

Not carry her aboard. If ſhe remain, 0 | 
Whom they have raviſh'd, muſt by me be ſlain. [ Exit. 
2 Theſe roguing thieves ſerve the great pirate, Valdes; ] The Spaniſh 
3 believe, . our aa fer 5 this word ke Pedro de 
Valdes was an admiral in that fleet, and had the command of the great 
galleon of Andaluſia. His ſhip being diſabled, he was taken by Sir 
Francis Drake, on the twenty-ſecond of July, 1588, and ſent to 
Dartmouth. This play therefore, we may conclude, was not written 
rill after that period. The making one of this Spaniard's anceſtors z 
pirate, was probably reliſhed by the audience in thoſk _— | 

: ee | ALONP» 

We ſhould probably read — Theſe roving thieves. The idea of 
roguery is neceflarily implied in the word thieves. MASON. 


SCENE 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 
1 SCENE III. 
Mitylene. # Room in a Brorbel. 

Enter Pax Dax, BawD, and BoULT. 

Pan, Boult, | | 
ea die, { £ | | 

Pan, Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is full of 
gallants. We loſt too much money this mart by being 
too wenchleſs + 36 5 

Baud. We were never ſo much out of creatures. We 
have but poor three, and they can do no more than they 
can do; and with continual action“ are even as good as 
rotten. | ) MEI I4S rages EIA. 
Pan. Therefore let's have freſh ones, whate'er we pay 
for them. If there be not a conſcience tobe uſed in every 
trade, we ſhall never proſper 3. oe You wow 
Baud. Thou ſay'ſt true: tis not our bringing up 
of poor baſtards “, as I think, I have brought up ſome 
eleven | : | 

Boult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again 5, 


- 


* — and with cantiaua ain -] Old Copies—and they with, &c 
The word they was evidently repeated by the careleſsneſs of the com- 
poſitor. MArows. 1 4 Sa HY * Ty Bae 

3 Therefore let's have freſþ ones, whatt'er we pay for them. If t 

e not @ conſcience to be uſed in every trade, aug ſhall never proſper. 


The ſentiments incident to vicious profeſſions ſuffer little change with- 
in a century and a half. This ſpeech is much the ſame- as that of 
Mrs. Cole in the Minor ; „ Tip him an old trader! Mercy on os, 
where do you expect to go when you die, Mr, Loader?“ 
Thes | n gs hag + 5 4 far, 
4 Tt true; "tis not our bri up of poor baſtards, 
There 8 2 be ſomething S door 
ome ſuch words. The author, however, fnight have intended an 
imperfect ſentence, MALONE.. . 
5 Ay, to eleven, and Pronght them down a gain.] I haye brought 
up (i. e. educated) ſays the bawd, ſome eleven, Yes, {anſwers Boult) 
to eleven, (i. e. as far as eleven years of age) and then brought them 
down again, The latter clauſe of the ſenteace requires no 83 
RES W e | W TEEVENS> 
The modern copies read, I .tov eleven. The true reading; which 
Is found in the quarto, 1609, was pointed out by Mr. Steevens. . 
| e 5 MA ovx. 
P p 2 But 


- 
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But ſhall ſearch the market ? 
Bawd., What elſe, man? The ſtuff we have, a ſtrong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are ſo pitifully ſodden. 
Pan. Thou ſay'ſt true; they're too unwholeſome o' 
conſcience5. The poor Tranſilvanian is dead, that lay 
with the little baggage. | ks 
 Boult, Ay, ſhe quickly poop'd him ©; ſhe made him 
roaſt-meat for worms: — but I'll go ſearch the market. 
Pan, Three or four thouſand chequins were as pretty 


a proportion to live quietly, and ſo give over. 


Baud. Why, to give over, I pray you? Is it a ſhame 
to get when we are old? x Mo 


Pan, O, our credit comes not in like the commodity ; 
nor the commodity wages not with the danger ?: there- 
fore, if in our youths we could pick up ſome pretty eſtate, 

_ *twere not amiſs to keep our door hatch'd . Befides, 
the ſore terms we ſtand upon with the gods, will be ſtrong 
with us for giving over. { 384" © 

Baud. 


S8 Thou ſay t true; they're too unwwheleſome o' conſeience.] The old 
Copies read——tbere's io unwholeſome o' conſcience. The preceding 
 Hvialogue ſhews that they are erroneous. The complaint had not been 
made of tc, but of all the fluff they had. According to the preſent 
regulation, the pandar merely aſſents to what his wife had ſaid. The 
words evo and too are perpetually confounded in the old copies. 
e he Dore: 
Ay, ſpe quickly poop'd him ;] The following paſſage in The Devil's 
Chart 7 CN 10097" Au ſufficieatly explain this fingular 
term: 3 ANG. 0:44 e529) DEC DOI HS Go#- 4 e N 
* —— foul Amazonian trulls, 5 
“ Whoſe lanterns are till lighted in their pops.“ Maron, 
Ks == tbe commodity wages not with the danger :] i. e. is not equal to 
enen, hone et fe 
e gd equal with him.“ Ant. and Clop, STEEVENS- 
Again, more appoſitely, in O- Bello? 
„ To wake and wage a danger profitleſs.” MAaronz. 
3 — to keep our door Batch'd.] The doors or hatches of brothels, 
im thẽ time of our author, ſeem to have had ſome diſtinguiſhing mark. 
So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607: * Set ſome 'picks upon your batch, 


and, I pray, profes to keep a bawody-bouſe." * | Prefixed 


3 + 
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Bawd. Come, other ſorts offend as well as we . 

Pand. As well as we! ay, and better to; we offend 
worſe. Neither is our profeſſion any trade; it's no call- 


ing: but here comes Boult. 


Prefixed to an old pamphlet entitled Hollands Leaguer, 4to. 1632, is 
a repreſentation of a celebrated brothel on the Bank-fide near the 
Globe playhouſe, from which the annexed cut has been made. We 
have here the barch exactly delineated, The man with the pole-ax, 


was Called the Rufian. MALONE. 
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9 Come, other ſorts offend as well as we. From her. huſband's an- 
(wer, I ſuf2e& the poet wrote - Other trades, &c. MATO. 
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Euer the Pirates, and BouLT dragging in Ma RINA. 


Boult. Come your ways. [zo Marina. My maſters, 
you ſay ſhe's a virgin? 

1. Pir. O fir, we doubt it not. 

Beult. Maſter, I have 275 thorough for this piece, 
7% ſee: if you like her, ſo; if not, 5 have loſt my ear- 


. Boult, has ſhe any qualities? 

Boult. She has a good face, ſpeaks well, and has 
excellent good cloaths; there's no further * of 

2 can make her be refuſed. 


4% 


ment. ; Exeunt Pandar and Pirates, 

Baud. Boult, 1 you 9 — marks of her; the colour 
af her hair, complexion, height, age“, with warrant of 
her virginity ; and cry, He that * give moſt, ſhall havg 
ber firſt *%. Such a maiden-head were no cheap thing, 
if men were as they have been, eine done as I com · 


mand you. 
Bawlt, Performance ſhall follow. : Exit. 


* Alack, that Leonine was ſo ſlack, ſo ſlow ! 


x 75 1 1 gone 0 —} & e. I have bid a high price for her, 

far in my attempt to purchaſe her. SrEVINS. 

ary I cannot ih 32 ene doit of a thouſand pieces. ] This ſpeech ſhould 
ſeem to ſuit the Pirate, However, it may belong to Boult. I cannot 

et them to bate me one doit of a thouſand pieces. Maronz, 

* — that {be may not be raw in ber entertainment.) Unripe, unſkilful. 
So, in Hamlet : —*© and yet but rau neither, in reſpec of his quick 
ſail.” MaLoNnE, | 

E —age—] So the quarto, 1619. The firſt copy . age. 

ALONE. 

4 . cry, He that will give moſt, ſhall have her firſt.] The 
prices of firſt and ſecondary proſtitution are exactiy ſettled in the old 
proſe romance already quoted: Go thou, and. — a crye through 

the cyte, that of all men that ſhall inhabyte with her carnally, the hea 
Gall gyve me e rg bes * echone a peny of golde. 


n VENS» 


(He 
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(He ſhould have ſtruck, not ſpoke;) or that theſe pirates, 

(Not enough barbarous) had not &er-board thrown me, 
For to ſeek my mother 5 ! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one? 

Mar. That I am pretty. 

20. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 
ar. T accuſe them not. 

Tn You are lit into my hands, where you are ike 
to live 

Mar. The more my fault, 

To 'ſcape his hands, where J was like to PTY 

Bawd. Ay, and you ſhall live in pleaſure. 

Mar. No. 

Bawd. Ves, indeed, ſhall you, and taſte gentlemen of 
all faſhions, You ſhall fare well; you all have the 
difference of all complexions. What! do you ſtop your 
ears ? TT 

Mar. Are you a woman? 


Baud. What would you have me be, an I be not a 


woman ? 
Mar. An honeſt woman, or not a woman, 
Bascud. — , whip thee, goſling : I think Tihall have 
ſomething with you, Come, you are a young 
fooliſh Cling. ptr mult be bow'd as [ would have you. 


| $ —or that theſe pirates 5 
(Nor enough barbarous ) bad nat o'er-board thrown m, 

For to ſeek my mother] Thus the old copy, but I dates the 
ſecond nor was inadvertently repeated by the compoſitor. Marina, 
1 think, means to ſay, Alas, how unlucky it was, that Leonine was 
ſo flack in his office; or, he having omitted to kill me, boxw fortunate 
would it baue been for me, if thoſe pirates had thrown me into the ſea 
to ſeek. my mother. | 

However, the original reading may ſtand, though with FS harſh - 
neſs of conſtruction. Alas, how-unfurtunate it was, that Leonine was 


ſo merciful to me, or that theſe pirates bad not thrown me into the ſea 


to ſeek my mother. 


If the ſecond not was intended by the author, he get COT Ove 


vritten did not o'er-board chrow me, &. MaLoNEs. 
6 You are lit into my bands, where — are like to live.] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra: 
— Be of 


good cheer; 
You have fallen into a — wid Tear ae Ma Lon r. 
8 P P 4 Mar. 
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Mar. The gods defend me! | 
Baud. If it . the gods to defend you 7 men, then 
men muſt comfort you, men muſt feed you, men muſt ſtir 
you up,—Boult's return'd. 


Enter BouLlT. 


Now, fr, haſt thou cry d her through the market? 
Boult.l havecry*'d her almoſt to the number of her hairs; 
IT have drawn her picture with my voice *. | 
Bawd. And I pr'ythee tell me, how doſt thou find the 
inclination of the people, eſpecially of the younger ſort ? 
Boult. Faith, they liſten'd to me, as they would have 
hearken'd to their father's teſtament. There was a 
Spaniard's mouth ſo water'd, that he went to bed to her 
very deſcription “. 
Baud. We mall have him here to-morrow with his beſt 


ruff on. | 

Boult. "bane <P to-night, But, miſtreſs, do you 
know the French knight, — cowers i'the hams 9 ? 
Bawd. Who? monſieur Veroles? g 


8 Now, fir, baſ thou cry'd ber RG the market ? | 
| =] have drawn ber picture with my voice.] Soy in The W, ife for 
# Month, Evanthe ſays, . 
| © T'd rather thou had'ſt deliver'd me to pirates, 
cc Betray'd me to uncurable diſeaſes, - 
« Hung up her picture in a market-place, 
« And fold her to vile bawds !“ ; 
And we are told in a note on this paſſage, that it was formerly the 
Were at Naples to hang up the pictures of celebrated courtezans in 
ublick parts of the town, to ſerve as directions where they lived. 
He not Fletcher the ftory of Marina in his mind, when he wrote the 
— lines? MasoNn. 
The Wife for a Month was one of Fletcher's lateſt plays, It was firſt 
exhibited in May, 1624. MaLonz,9 
| © — 4 Spaniard's mouth ſo water d, that be went, Kc. ] Thus the 
varto, 1619. The firſt copy reads a Spaniard's mouth water'd, and 
went, Kc. MaLonEr. 
' 9 iber cowers i the bam ?] To comer is to ſink by bending the 
hams. So, in King Henry VE. P. II. 
% The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the finking ſands,” 
Again, in Gammer Gurton's Needle: : 
« They cow'r ſo o'er poles, _ cies be bler'd with erer, 5 
TEEVENSeo 
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Boult. Ay, he offered to cut a caper at the proclama- 

tion; but he made a groan at it, and ſwore he would ſee 

her to-morrow *., LE | os, 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his diſ- 

eaſe hither : here he does but repair it“. I know, he will 
come in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his crowns in the ſun3. 


Bout. 


1 — be offered tc cut a caper at the proclamation; but be made a groan 
at it, and ſwore be would ſee ber to-morrow.] If there were no other 
roof of Shakſpeare's hand in this piece, this admirable ftroke of 
. would furniſh decifive evidence of it. MALON ER. 3 
2 here be does but repair it.] To repair here means to renovate. 
. So, in Cymbeline: SH; 
% O, diſloyal thing 4 TH 
That ſhould'ſt repair my youth, . 
Again, in All's Well that ends Well: : 
66 — It much repairs me | 
& To talk of your good father.“ MAT ONE. 

3 to ſcatter bis crowns in the ſun.) There is here perhaps ſome 
alluſion to the lues wenerea, though the words French crowns in their 
literal acceptation were certainly alſo in Boult's thoughts, It occurs 
frequently in our author's plays. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

& Lucio. A French crown more. 
& Gent. Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me,” Maronr. 

I know, be wvill come in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his crowns in the 
ſun.] This paſſage, as the words which compoſe it are arranged at 
preſent, is to me unintelligible, I would correct and read: I know 
he will come in, to ſcatter his crowns in the ſhadow of our ſun.” I 
ſuppoſe the bawd means to call Marina the ſun of her houſe, 'So, in 
King Richard III. | | | | 

« Witneſs my ſun, now in the ſhade of death.“ Hs 

There is indeed a proverbial phraſe alluded to in Hamlet, and in- 
troduced in King Lear; © out of heaven's benediction into the 
' warm ſun.” But I cannot adapt it to this paſſage, Let the reader 

try, STEEVENS. | 

« To go out of heaven's benediQion into the warm ſun, was a 
proverbial phraſe, ſignifying, ** to go from good to worſe,” and therefore 
can not poſſibly throw any light upon the paſſage before us. Maronz. 

Boult had ſaid before, that he had proclaimed the beauty of Marina, 
and drawn her picture with his voice, He ſays in the next ſpeech that 
with ſuch a ſign as Marina, they ſhould draw every traveller to their 
houſe, confidering Marina, or rather the picture he had drawn of her, 
as the fign to diſtinguiſh the houſe, which the bawd on account of her 
beauty calls the ſun: and the meaning of the paſſage is merely this: 
« that the French knight will ſeek the ſhade or ſhelter - m— 

3 | ouſe, 
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RBault. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, we 
ſhould lodge them with this ſign !. 

 Bawd. Pray you, come hither a while, You have 
fortunes coming upon you. Mark me; you muſt ſeem 
to: do that fearfully, which you commit willingly ; to 
deſpiſe profit, where you have moſt gain. To weep that 
you live as you do, makes pity in your lovers: Seldom, 

ut that pity begets you a good opinion, and that opi- 
nion a mere profit 5, 

| Mar. I u erſtand you not, 

Boult, O, take her home, miſtreſs, take her home: 
theſe bluſhes af her's: muſt be quench d with ſome preſent 
practice. 

Baud. Thou ſay'ſt true, i' faith, ſo they muſt : for your 
bride goes to that with ſhame, which is her way to go 
with warrant ©, T3 | 
 Boult, Faith, ſome do, and ſome do nat. But, miſ- 
treſs, if I have bargain'd for the joint, — 

Bad. Thou may ſt cut a morſel off the ſpit. 


houſe, to ſcatter his money there.“ But if we make a ſlight alteration, 
and read on our ſhadow, it will then be capable of another interpre. 
tation. On our ſhadow, may mean, on our repreſentation or deſcription 

Marina, and the ſun may mean the real fign of the houſe, For 

ere. is a paſſage. in Fletcher's Cuſtam of the Connery, which gives reaſon 
to imagine that the ſun was, in former times, the uſual ſign of a 
brothel. When Sulpitia aſks, what is become of the Dane? Jacques 
replies, What, goldy locks? he lies at the ſign of the ſvn, to be 
new-breeched.” Mason. 

4. — ve ſaould lodge them with this fign.] If a traveller from every 
part of the globe were to aſſemble in Mitylene, they would all reſort to 
this houſe, while we had ſuch a ſign to it as this virgin. This, I 
think, is the meaning. A ſimilar eulogy is pronounced on Imogen in 
Cymbeline 2 44 She's a good „ga, but I have ſeen ſmall reflection of her 
wit.” Perhaps there is ſome allufion to the conſtellation 4 

| ALONE, 

5 22 mere profit-] i. e. an abſolute, a certain profit. See Vol. VII. 
p. 89, n. 9. Maro. e 
| © — for yeur bride goes to that with ſpbame, which is ber way to ge 

wwith warrant.] You lay true; for even a bride, who has the ſanction 
of the law to warrant her proceeding, will not ſurrender her perſon 
without ſome. conſtraint. - Which is ber way to go with warranty 
means 0nly—to. cvhich foe is entitled ta g MALONE» Bent, 
* 4 = | „ 
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Boult. 1 may ſo. | 
Bawd. Who ſhould deny it? Come, young one, I like 
the manner of your garments well. 1 
Boult. Ay, by my faith, they ſhall not be changed yet. 
Bawd. Boult, ſpend thou that in the town: report 
what a ſojourner we have; you'll loſe nothing by cuſtom. 
When nature framed this piece, ſne meant thee a good 
turn 7; therefore ſay, what a paragon ſhe is, and thou haſt 
the harveſt out of thine own report. Pe 
Boult. I warrant you, miſtreſs, thunder ſhall not. ſo 
awake the beds of eels*, as my giving out her beauty 
ſtir up the lewdly-inclined. III bring home ſome to- 
night. ; | | : 
Bawd, Come your ways ; follow me. 
Mar. If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep 9, 
Untied I till my virgin knot will Keep“. Es 
Diana, aid my pu 3 | 
Bawd. What | we to do with Diana ? Pray you, 
will you go with us ? Jos [ Exeunt. 


7 When nature framed this piece, ſhe meant thee a good turn;] A 
fimilar ſentiment occurs in King Lear : | 
«© That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 
« To raiſe my fortunes.” STEEVENS. | 
Þ thunder ſpall not ſo wake the beds of cels,] Among the effects 
aſcribed by the vulgar to a thunder · ſtorm, is that of making fiſh more 
eaſy to be taken. STEEVvENS, 
Marſton in his Scourge of Villanie, Sat. 7. has the ſame alluſion: 
«© They are nought but eels, that never will appear 
« Till-that tempeſtuous winds, or thunder, tear 
£ Their ſlimy beds.” MaLonEe. | 
90 If fires be bot, knives ſharp, or waters deep,] So, in Antony and 
airasc- | 
— If knife, drugs, ſerpents, have. 
« Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe.” STEEVENS. 
Again, more appoſitely, in Othello: 
66 If there be cords, or knives, . - 
« . Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſfiregms, 
6“ T'll not endure it.” MALGNE. | | 
1 Untied I fill my virgin knut will keeps] We have the ſame claſſical” 
alluſion in The Tempe: 
| 6s If thou doſt break her virgis keot,” &. Maron. 


5 | N SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 

5 Tharſus. A Room in Cleon's Houſe. 
| Enter CLEON, and Dionyza. 
Dion. Why, are you fooliſh? Can it be undone ? 

Cle. O Dionyza, ſuch a piece of ſlaughter © 
The ſun and moon ne'er look'd upon! | 

Dion. I think. you'll turn a child again. 
Cle. Were I chief lord of all this ſpacious world, 
I'd give it to undo the deed. O lady, Is 
Much leſs in blood than virtue, yet a princeſs 
'To equal any ſingle crown o'the earth, 
I' the juſtice of compare! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou haſt poiſon*'d too! | 
If thou hadſt drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs 
Becoming well thy face“: What canſt thou ſay, 
When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child 3 ? 
Dion. That ſhe is dead. Nurſes are not the fates, 
To foſter it, nor ever to preſerve +. 


2 If thou badft drunk to bim, it bad been a kindneſs 
ecoming well thy face :] i. e. hadſt thou poiſoned thyſelf by 
pledging him, it would have been an action well becoming thy grati- 
tude to him, as well as thy audacity or confidence. Face, in the 
Alchemiſt is a name beſtowed on the moſt plauſible and bold of his 
male cheats. Perhaps, however, we ſhould read fa# inſtead of face. 
. why | | SrEEVENS. 
3 — bat canf! thou ſay, | 
When noble Pericles ſhall demand bis child ?] So, in the ancient 
romance already quoted: . tell me now, what rekenynge we ſhall 
e hym of his doughter, &c. STzEvens, | 
So alſo in the G Romanorum: (e Quem [ Appollonium] cum 
- vidiſſet Strangulio, perrexit rabido curſu, dixitque uxori ſuz Dyoniſidi, 
„ Dixifti 13 e naufragum eſſe mortuum. Ecce, venit ad 
repetendam filiam. Ecce, quid dicturi ſumus pro filia?” MATLONE. 
4 Nurſes are not the fates, | Dian”, 
To foſter it, nor ever to preſerve.] So King John, on receiving the 
account of Arthur's death: | OO ED | 
& We cannot hold mortality*s ſtrong hand: 
4c Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 
4 Think you, I bear the ſhears of defling?® 
« Have I commandment on the pulſe of life?“ 2 
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She died at night5; I'll ſay ſo. Who can croſs r 3 
Unbeſs you play the i impious innocent 7, | 
And for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 


She died by foul play. 
Cle. O, 3 to. Well, well, 


Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the e god 
Do like this worſt. 

Dion. Be one of thoſe, that think | 
The petty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence, 
And open this to Pericles, I do ſhame 
To think, of what a noble ſtrain you are, 


And of how coward a ſpirit 5, 
Cle. 


3 Sbe died at night; ] I ſuppoſe Dionyza means to ſay that ſhe died 
rn j was found dead in the morning. . were © are from 

ower 3 

% She ſaith, that Thayſe ſodeynly 
44 By night is dead. STEEVENS. 

6 I'll ſay ſo. Who can croſs it? So, in Macheth + . 

Mach, «© Will it not be receiv' 

«© When we have mark's. with blood thoſe Neepy tro 
« Of his own chamber, and us' d mos _ daggers, 
cc That they have done t? 

Lady M. C Who dares receive it otber, 
« As we ſhall make our grief and clamour roar 
« Upon his death?“ MALONE, 

7 b you play the impious innocent, The folios and the modern 
editions have omitted the word impious, Which is neceſſary to the metre, 
and is found in the firſt quarto. She calls him, an impious ſimpleton, 
22 ſuch a ee would touch * life of one of his own-family, 
i wife. 

An innocent was formerly a common ; appellation for an- ideot, See 
Þ» 446, n. 6. MAL S. | | 
5 wm 1 do ſhame | Be” 
To think, of what a noble flrain your ares | 
And of bow coward a ſpirit. ] Lady Macbeth urges the-ſame ar- 
gument to perſuade her huſband to commit the murder of Duncan, 
that Dionyza here uſes to induce Cleon to conceal that of Marina: 
6c art thou afraid 
4 To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
& As thou art in defire ? Would'ſt thou have that 
« Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 
&« And live a coward in thine own eſteem ? 

6 Letting 1 dare not wait upon I would; 

Linke the 285 cat TIN TY, 4 
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Cle. To ſuch proceeding C2» 44. Þ 
Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his pre-conſent , he did not flow 


From honourable courſes. _ 


Dion. Be it ſo then: . 
Vet none does know, but you, ten came , 


Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 

She did diſdain my child, and ſtood between 
Her and her fortunes: none would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face; 
Whilſt ours was blurted at“, and held a mais, | 
Not worth the time of day *, It pierc'd me thorough j 


Ang 
Again, after the murder, the exclaims: 
„ My hands are of Jour colour, but 1 * 

« To wear à heart ſo wbite,” MALON E. 

9 Though not bis pre-conſent,] The firſt quarto feads=prince con- 
ſent, The ſecond quarto, which has ok, followed by the modern 
editions, has—wvbole conſent. © In the ſecond edition, the editor or 
printer ſeems to have corrected what was apparently erroneous in the 
firſt, by ſubſtituting ſomething that would afford ſenſe; without pay- 
ing any regard to the corrupted reading, which often leads to the diſ- 
covery of the true. For the emendation inſerted in the text the reader 
is indebted to Mr. Steevens, A paſſate in King mater os very 
diſtant reſemblance to the preſent: - 
| © If thou didft but conſent | | 

To this tmoſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 
t Ang, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
<r That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb, TY 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee.” Matonz. 
Milt ours as blurted at, ] Thus the quarto, 1609. All the 


Cobſequent copies have hurreũ at. 
This eontemptuous expreſſion ity occurs in our ancient dra- 
mas. So, in K. Edward III. 1596 . ee 
6 This day hath ſet deriſion on the French, 
4c And u the world will Bare and ſcorn at us.” _Mazoxr, 


— ijdoin child, and vod berween 
Her end , fers: — pegeR FRAY 


But caſt their gazes on Marina face — 
Whilff ours un Hurra u,] The ufurping Duke in 4 Yo vu Like It 


gives the ſame reaſons for his cruelty to Roſalind : 
446 !. fe robs the: fthy name 
cc And thou Witt ſhow more bright, and from more virtuous 


« When ſhe is gone“ men. 


22 malkin, | 
Not worth the time of Pk, A — is a Coarſe a; 
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And though you call my courſe unnatural, | 
You not your child well loving, yet 1 find, 
It greets me, as an enterprize 0 kindneſs, 
Perform*d to your ſole daughter“. 

Cle. Heavens forgive it! 

Dion. And as for Pericles, 
What ſhould he ſay? We wept after her kearſe, 
And yet we mourn: her monument 
Is almoſt finiſh'd, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden characters expreſs | 
A general praiſe to her, and care in us 
At whoſe expence 'tis done. 

Cle. Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt, with thine a face, 
Seize with thine eagle's talons 5, 


Dion. 


kitchen-molkin Ne in Coriolamis. Wot worrb the time of day 
is, not worth a good day or good morrow 3 TING the moſt com- 
mon and uſual ſalutation. STE EVE NS. 

See Vol. VII. p. 193, n. 4. Marlon x. 

3 od though you call my courſe unnatural,] Bog. ls in Jul 


Cæſa 
gh Our courſe will feem'too Bloody, Caius Caſſius, ; 
6 To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs,” Matonz 
4 Ir greets me, as an enteyprize of kindniſs, 
| Perform'd to your fole dauyhrer.] Perhaps it greets me, may mean, 
ie pleaſes me; c'eſt a mon gre. If greet be uſed in its ordinary ſenſe of 
ſoluting or meeting with con ongrarulation, it is ſurely a very harſh phraſe, 
There is however a paſſage in K. Henry VIII. eh ſeems to ſupport 
the reading of the text in its ordinary fignification $ 
5 woo. Would I had no being, 
cc If this ſalute my blood a jot.” MALONME. 
5 Thou art like the barpy, 

Which, to betray, , with thine anpel': Face, 

Seize with thine eagh's talen. J There is an awkwardneſß of con- 
ſtruction in this paſſage, that leads me to think it corrupt. The ſenſe 
deſigned ſeems to have beehn—Thou reſembleft in thy conduct the barpy, 
which allures wirb rhe 5 — — 4 an angel, that it may W with the talons 


of an Wight we 
* Thou art fike the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt wear thine angel's face; 
' Seize with thine eagle's talons. 
Which i is here, as in many other placed, for whe. Bi 
Ts 


1 


Dior. You are like one, that ſuperſtitiouſſy 
Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies 6; 
Bat yet I know you'll do as I adviſe. [ Exeunt, 


| Enter Gower, before the Monument of Marina at Tharſus, 


| Gow. Thus time we waſte, and longeſt leagues 


make ſhort; _ | 

Sail ſeas in cockles 7, have, and wiſh but for't; 
Making (to take your imagination) "a 
From bourn to bourn®, region to region. 
Mr. Steevens thinks a line was omitted at the preſs, which, he _ 

poſes, might have been of this import: 22 >, 
| Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt with thine angel's face 
Hang out fair ſpows of love, that thou may ſi ſurer 
Seine with thine eagle's talons. | 
In X. Henry VIII. we meet with a ſimilar alluſions 

Ve have angelt faces, but Heaven knows your hearts.” 
ing. in Romeo and Fuliet : | | 
« O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face !” 
Again, in King Fobn : | 
«6. Raſh, inconſiderate, firy voluntaries, hey, 
„ With ladies faces, and fierce dragons” ſpleens.” MAT Or. 

6 Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the flies ;] You reſemble 
| him, who is angry with heaven, becauſe it does not control the com- 
mon courſe of nature, Marina, like the flies in winter, was fated to 

riſh ; yet you lament and wonder at her death, as an extraordinary 


occurrence. Maro. | | - 
Perhaps the meaning is, * You are one of thoſe, who ſuperſtitiouſſy 
appeal to the Gods on every trifling and natural event, But whatever 
be the meaning, /evear to the Gods, is a very awkward expreflion” 
A paſlage ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in The Fair Maid of the Inn; 
where Albert ſays, _ . | 
60 - Here we ſtudy ß, 
6 The kitchen arts, to ſharpen appetite, "SED 
„ Dull'd with abundance; and diſpute with heaven, 
4 If that the leaſt puff of the rough north wind 
84 Blaſt our vine's burden,” Mason. * 

7 Sail ſeas in cockles, ] We are told by Reginald Scott in his Diſ- 
covery of Witchcraft, 1584, that © it was believed that witches could 
ſail in an eggſhell, a coc ile or muſcle-ſhell, through and under tempeſ- 
tuous ſeas.” This popular idea was probably in our author's thoughts. 


 MALONEs» 


® Making (to take your imagination ) : ; 
Fron bourn to bourn, ] Making, if that be the true reading, __ | 
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| By you being pardon'd, we commit no crime, 
o uſe one language, in each ſeveral clime, 
Where our ſcenes ſeem to live. I do beſeech you; 
To learn of me, who ſtand i'the gaps, to teach you 
The ſtages of our ſtory 9. Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas*, 
| (Attended 


be underſtood to mean procteding in our courſe, from bourn'to bourn; 
&c, It is ſtill ſaid at ſea — the ſhip makes much way, I ſuſpect, how- 
ever, that the paſſage is corrupt. All the copies have—ogr imagination, 
which is manifeſtly wrong, Perhaps the author wrote - to zaſt your 
imagination. MALONE. 2 — 
Making ( to take your imagination) | 
From bourn to bourn, Ge. i. e. travelling (with the hope of en- 
gaging your attention) from one part of the world to another; i; e. 
we hope to intereſt you by the variety of our ſcene, and the different 
countries through which we purſue our ſtory, STEEYENS. 
9 —qbo and i“ the gaps, to teach you 5 
45 The flages of our flory.] So, in the chorus to the Winter's 
ale; 
4 — I ſſide ; | 
6 Ober fixteen years, and leave the growth untry'd 
&« Of that wide gap. | ; 
The earlieſt quarto reads with gaps; that in 1619—in gaps. The 
teading that I have ſubſtituted, is nearer that of the old copy. 
| $6 3 MALOx E. 
To learn of me wwho ſtand with gaps —] I ſhould rather read i the 
gaps So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
« That I may ſleep out this great gap of time 
8 My Antony's away.“ | | 
I would likewiſe tranſpoſe and correct the followiug lines thus: 
46 I do beſeech ye 
To learn of me, who ſtand i'the gaps to teach ye, 
The ſtages of our ſtory, Pericles | | 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas, 
Attended on by many a lord and knight, 
To ſee his daughter, all his /ife's delight. 
Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc'd in time to great and high eſtate, 
Is left to govern. Bear it you in mind, 
Old Helicanus goes along behind. | | 
Well-ſailing ſhips and bounteous winds have brought 
This king to Tharſus: think bis pilot wvrought 
So with his ſteerage, and your thoughts ſhall groan 
To fetch, &c. STEEVENS» 


7 = thwarting the oaytvard ſe as,] * in K. Henry : 
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(Attended on by many a lord and knight,) 
To ſee his daughter, all his life's delight. 
Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late * 
Advanc'd in time to great and high N 
Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 

Old Helicanus goes along behind. „ 
Well-ſailing ſhips, and bounteous winds, have brought 
This king to Tharſus, (think his pilot thought 3; 
So with his ſteerage ſhall your thoughts grow on,) 
Fo fetch his daughter home, who feſt is gone *, 


848 and there being ſeen, 
c Heave him away upon your winged thoughts, 
& Athwart the ſeas.” 
The wayward, &c. is the reading of the ſecond quarto. The firſt 


| hasiby, In the next line but one, the old copies read —all his live: 


delight, MALoNE. 
2 Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late, &c.] In the old copies theſe 
lines are ftrangely miſplaced : | 
Old Helicanus goes along behind 
Is left to governe it, you beare in mind. 
Old Eſcanes whom Helicanus late | 
Advancde in time to great and hie eſtate. | 
Well failing ſhips and bounteous winds have broght 
This king to Tharſus, &c. 8 
The tranſpoſition ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens renders the whole paſ- 
fage perfectly clear. Matons, 
3 a——_—ſ think his pilot theugbt ; 
So with bis fleerage ſhall your thoughts grow on,) 
To fetch bis dau of bome, who firſt is gone. ] The old copies read: 
— think this pilot thought, a 
So with his ſteerage ſhall your thoughts groan, &c. 
but they are ſurely corrupt. Fread—think bis pilot thought; ſuppoſe 
that your imagination is his pilot. So, in K. Henry V: | 
„% Tis your thoughts, that now muſt deck our kings, 
„ Carry them bere and there; jumping o'er times.” 
Again, ibidem > 1 . 1 
« Heave him away p winged thoughts 
& Athwwart the — ned : . 
In the next line the verſification is defeQive-by one word being print - 
ed inſtead of two. By reading grow on inſtead of groan, the ſenſe and 
metre are both reſtored, -So, in 1 Midſummer Night's Dream (fol- 


2623): «„ and fog on to a point. See Vol. II p. 452, n. 8. 
ut 


4 


$ 


wriival there, MAT ONE. . 


We might read go on; the other appears to be more likely to have 
been the author's word. MATLONE. | | , | 2 
4b firſt is gone. ] Who has left Tharſus before her father? 


4 Y 
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Like motes and ſhadows fee them move a while; 
Your ears unto your eyes I'Il reconcile, 


Dumb ſhow. 
Enter at one door, Pericles with his train; Cleon and 
Dionyza at the other. Cleon fbewws Pericles the tomb 
of Marina; whereat Pericles makes lamentation, puts 


on ſackcloth, and in a mighty paſſion departs, Then Cleon 
and Dionyza retire. 


Gow. See how belief may ſuffer by foul ſhow! 
This borrow'd paſſion ſtands for true old woes; 
And Pericles, in ſorrow all devour'd, 

With ſighs ſhot through, and biggeſt tears Oer. 
ſhower'd, 
Leaves Tharſus, and again embarks. He ſwears 
Never to waſh his face, nor cut his hairs; 
He puts on ſackcloth, and to ſea, He bears 
A tempeſt, which * mortal veſſel tears, 
And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe you wit? 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. | 
| [ Reads the inſcription on Marina's monument, 
T be faireſt, fweeteſt, and beſt e, lies here, 


Who wither'd in her ſpring of year, 
3 _— true 3 l So, in X. Henry: 
— — dit and ſee, 
40 Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 5 
| Mat.ont. 


r true old epoe;] f. e. for ſuch tears as were ſhed, when the 
world being in its infancy, difimulation was unknown. All poetical 
writers are willing to perfuade the mſelves that fincerity expired with 
the firſt ages. Perhaps, however, we ought to read—true- told woe. 


STEEVENS» 
— Now pleaſe you wit —1 Now be pleafed to know, So, in 


4 
ec In whiche the lorde hath to him writte a 
c That he would underſtonde and wittr, . 252 | 
The editor of the ſecond quarto, (which has been copied by alt the 
other editions,) probably not underſtanding the paſfage, altered it thus: 
Now take wwe our wa 
To the epitaph for Marina writ by Dion nyfia. Matone. 
E ſweeteſt and be,] Sweeteß is here uſed as a monaſyllable. 
80 higheſt, in The Tempel: Higheſt queen of ſtate,” & c. MATO R. 
15 Qqz | She 


1 
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| She was of Tyrus, the king's daughter, | 
On whom. foul death hath made this ſlaughter 5, * 
Marina was ſbe calPd; and at her birth, 
T hetis, being proud, fwallow'd ſome part o'the earth? 
' Therefore the earth, fearing to be o erfloau d, 
 Hath Thetis' birth-child on the heavens beſtoau d. 
Wherefore ſhe does ( and ſwears ſbe ll never ſtint s, 
Make raging battery upon ſhores of flint, © 


No vizor does become black villainy, 
So well as ſoft and tender flattery. 
Loet Pericles believe his daughter's dead, 
And bear his courſes to be ordered 
By lady fortune; while our ſcene muſt play? 
His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, 
+ TI | In 


7 Thetis, being proud, ſwallow'd ſome part o' th* earth:] The 
modern editions by a ſtrange blunder, read, That is, being proud, &c. 
I formerly thought that by the words ſome part of the earth was 
meant Thaiſa, the mother of Marina, 80 Romeo calls his beloved 
Juliet, when he ſuppoſes her dead, tbe deareſt morſel of the earth. But 
am now convinced that I was miſtaken. ** The inſcription (Mr. 
Maſon juſtly obſerves) alludes to the violent ſtorm which accompanied 
the birth of Marina, at which time the ſea proudly o'er-ſwelling its 
bounds, ſwallowed, as is uſual in ſuch hurricanes, ſome part of the 
earth. The poet aſcribes the ſwelling of the ſea to the pride which Thetis 
felt at the birth of Marina in her element, and ſuppoſes: that the earth, 
being afraid to be over-flowed, beſtowed this birtbachild of Thetis on 
the heavens; and that Thetis in revenge makes raging battery againſt 
the ſhores. „ TE. | 
„ The line, Therefore the earth fearing to be o'er-flow'd, proves be 
yond doubt that the words, ſome part of the earth, cannot mean the 
body of Thaiſa, but a portion of the continent.” | 
Our poet has many allufions in his works to the depredations made 
by the ſea on the land. So, in his 64th Sonnet: 
«© When have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 
«© Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 
6 And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 1 
c Inereaſing ſtore with loſs, and loſs with ſtore;“ &c. 
We have, I think, a ſimilar deſcription in X. Lear and K. Henry IV. 
; P. Il. MaronEt. 8 i 
8 and ſears ſhe'll never ſtint,] She'll never ceaſe» So, in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
« It finted, and ſaid, ay.” MALoNr. f 
bil our ſcene muſt play—] The old copies have, 
While our fteare mult play— "= 105 
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In her unholy ſervice. Patience then, | 
And think you now are all in Mitylene. [Exits 


_ SCENE vc. 
Mitylene. A Street before the Brotbel. 


; Enter, from the Brathel, two Gentlemen. 


1. Gent, Did you ever hear the like? 
2. Gent. No, nor never ſhall do in ſuch aplace as this, 
ſhe being once gone. „ N i 
1. Gent. But to have divinity preach'd there did you 
ever dream of ſuch a thing? | 
2. Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy- 
houſes : ſhall we go hear the veſtals ſing? 
1. Gent, ['1] do any thing now that is virtuous, but 1 
am out of the road of rutting, for ever. [Excunt. 


15 $ELEKNÞ 1. 
The ſame. A Room in the Brothel. 


Enter Pandar, Bawd, and Boult. 


Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of her, 
ſhe had tie'er come here. | 

Bawad. Fie, fie upon her; ſhe is able to freeze the god 
Priapus, and undo a whole generation. We muſt either 

et her raviſh'd, or be rid of her. When ſhe ſhould do 
Be clients her fitment, and do me the kindneſs of our 


4 


* 


For the emendation I am reſponſible, So, in As You Like It; 
0 This wide and univerſal theatre + £2480 
“ Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſceng 
ec Wherein we play in.“ 1 
Again, in The Winter's Tale ; 
as if | | 
«« The ſcene you play, were mine.“ KEN 
It ſhould be remembered that ſcene was formerly ſpelt ſceass; fa 
there is only a change of two letters, which in the writing of the early 
part of the fal century were eaſily confounded. Mr. Steevens would 
trad—which our tears muſt play. The paſſages above quoted appear 
to me in favoyr of the other emendation. MAL ONE. 


r roses 


305 RIDE. . 
profeſſion, ſhe has me her quirks, her reaſons, her 
maſter-reaſons, her prayers, her knees; that ſhe would 
W a puritan of the devil, if he ſhould cheapen a kiſs 
of her. 5 E 
Boult. Faith, I muſt raviſh her, or ſhe'll disfurniſfi 
us of all our cavaliers,, and make all our ſwearers 
Pan, Now, the pox upon her green-ſickneſs for me 
Bawad. Faith, there's no way to be rid on't, but by 
the way to the pox. Here comes the lord Lyſimachus, 
VV 
Bout. We ſhould have both lord and lown, if the 
peeviſh baggage would but give way to cuſtomers, 


Enter Ly$1Macnus, : 


Ly. How now ? How a dozen of virginities * ? 
- Bawgd. Now, the gods to-bleſs your honour® ! 
Boult, I am glad to fee your hogour in good health. 
Ly/. You may ſo; tis the better for you that your re- 
ſorters ſtand upon ſound legs. How now, wholeſome 
iniquity +? Have you that a man may deal withal, and 
OO NNN Hm HT Tons eg eo 


1 — Here comes the lord Lyfimachus, diſguis'd.] So, in the ancient 
proſe romance already quoted: * Than: anone as Anthygoras prynce 
of the cyte it wyſte, went and he dyſguyſed himſelfe, and went to the 

bordell whereas Tarcye was,“ Kc. STEEVENS, | 

Zo alſo in the Ga Romanorum : © Cum lenone antecedente et tuba, 

textia die cum ſymphonia ducitur [Tharſia] ad lupanar. Sed Atrhena-. 
goras princeps primus ingreditur welato corpore. Tharſia autem videns 
eum projecit ſe ad pedes ejus, et ait, c.“ No mention is made in 
the Conf. Amant. of this interview between Athenagoras (the Lyſima- 
«hus of our play) and the daughter of Appolinus, So that this cir- 
cumſtance muſt have been taken either from Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 
or ſome other tranſlation of Ga Romanorum. . 

2 How now ? how a dozen of virginities ?] For what price may a 

dozen of virginities be had? Soy in Xing Henry IV. P. II. 

7 « How a ſcore of ewes now ?” Martonz, 

Noro the gods to-bleſs your honour ] This uſe of to in compoſition 
with verbs (as Mr, Tyrwhitt obſerves) is very common in Gower and 
| Chaucer. See Vol. I. p. 284, n. 2. STEEVENS. : | 
4 — wholeſome iniquity ?] Thus the quarto, 1609. The ſecond 
quarto and the modern editions read impunity. MALONE. 
1 | 


Bawd, 
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Baud. We have here one, fir, if ſnie would — but there 
never came her like in Mitylene. 

Lyſ. If ſhe'd do the deeds of darkneſs, thou would 
ſay. 
. Your honour knows what *tis to ſay, well 

enough. 
| "DS. Well; call forth, call forth, | 

Beult. For fleſh and blood, fir, white and red, you 
ſhall ſee a roſe; and ſhe were a roſe indeed, if ſhe had 
but— 

Ly/. What, pr'ythee ? 

Boult. O, fir, I can be modeſt. | 

22 That digniſies the renown of a bed, no leſs 

than 1 it gre a good report to a number to be chaſte®, 


Enter Ma RINA. 


Baaud. gen comes that which grows to the ſtalk; 

never pluck'd yet, I can aſſure you. Is the not a fair 
creature? 

Ly/.*Faith, ſhe would ſerve after a long voyage at ſea, 
Well, there's for you; —leave us, 

Bawd, I beſeech your honour, give me leave: a word, 
and I'll have done preſently. 

Ly/. beſeech you, do. 

Bawd. Firſt, I would have you note, this is is an honour- 
able man. to Marina, whom ſhe takes afides 


Mar. I defire to find * ſo, that I may . note 


him. 


5 That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no leſs tha it gives a good 
ny to a number to be chaſte.) This is the reading of the quarto, 1619. 

he firſt quarto has That dignities, c. Perhaps the poet wrote 
That dignity is the renown, &c. The word number is, I believe, a 
miſprint; but I know not how to rectify ii. Mat oN. 5 

The meaning of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be this; 4 The maſk 
of modeſty is no leſs ſucceſsfully worn by procureſſes than by wantons, 
It palliates groſſneſs cf profeſſion in the former, while it exempts a 
multitude of the latter from ſuſpicion of being what they are. "Tis 
politick foreach to aſſume the appearance of this quality, though nei- 
ther of them in reality r it.“ STE EVEN, 


"EY 5 Baso. 


Go 


Baaud. Next, he's the governour of this country, and 
a man whom I am bound to. +2005 | 
Mar. If he govern the country, you are bound to him 

indeed; but how honourable he is in that, I know not, 

Baud. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing se, 
will you uſe him kindly ? He will line your apron with 

Id. 1 7 17 122 | 
ets" What he will do graciouſly, I will thankfully 
Wei. « Ar fh = 

Ly/. Have you done ? | | 

Bawd. My lord, ſhe's not paced yet“; you muſt 
take ſome pains to work her to your manage. Come, 
we will leave his honour and her together *. 

i" find; _ | Exeunt Bawd, Pandar, and Boult, 
Ey. Go thy ways,—Now, pretty one, how long have 
you been at this trade ? 18 Fe 

Mar. What trade, fir ? „ 12/5 
Ly. What J cannot name but I ſhall offend?, 

Mar, I cannot be offended with my trade, Pleaſe you 
to name it. | 

Ly/. How long have you been of this profeſſion ? 

Mar. Ever fince I can remember. | | 

Ly/. Did you go to it ſo young ? Were you a gameſter 
at five, or ar ſeyen*? | 2 
r | Mar, 


5 — witbeyt any more virginal fenging,] This uncommon adjective 


occurs again in Coriolanus: 
«© —the wvirginal palms of your daughters,” MALONE. 

7 My lord, fhe's not paced yet ;] She has not yet learned her paces. 
FR, | i f | : Ls MALONE. 

Come, wwe will leave bis bonour and ber together,] The firſt quarto 
adds Go thy ways. Theſe words, which denote both authority and 
impatience, 1 think, belong to Lyfimachus. He had before expreſſed 
his defire to be left alone with Marina: Well, there's fer you; 


leave us.” MAL ONE. | 

What I cannot name but I ſhall offend.] The old copies read: 

yl cannot name, &c. Marons. 

.. Iread—Hhat I cannot, &c, So, in Meaſure for Meaſure s 
„ What but to ſpeak of would offend again,” STEEVENS. 
Mere you 4 gameſter at five, or at ſeven?] A grey — 

Els | TY former 
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Mar. Earlier too, fir, if now I be one. e 
Ly/. Why, the houſe you dwell in proclaims you to be 

a creature of ſale. | 1 
Mar. Do you know this houſe to be a place of ſuch 

reſort, and will come into it? I hear ſay, you are of 


honourable parts, and are the governour of this place. 


Ly/. Why, hath your principal made known unto you, 


who I am? | AS 
Mar. Who is my principal? . 
| Ly/. Why, your herb-woman; ſhe that ſets ſeeds and 
roots of ſhame and iniquity, O, you have heard ſome+ 
thing of my power, and ſo ſtand aloof ® for more ſerious 
wooing, But I proteſt to thee, pretty one, my authority 
ſhall not ſee thee, or elſe, look friendly upon thee. 
Come, bring me to ſome private place. Come, come. 
Mar. If you were born to honour, ſhew it now; 
If put upon you, make the Fr good, | 
That thought you worthy of it. 


Ly/. How's this ? how's this Some more ;—be ſage 3, | 


Mar. For me, 
That am a maid, though moſt ungentle fortune 


formerly uſed to ſignify a wanton, So, in All's Well that Ends Well : 
4 — She's impudent, my lord, * 
c And was a common gameſter to the camp.” MAT ONE. 

* and ſo ftand aloof—] Old Copies—aleft. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONR. 5 

2 If you were born to Honour, ſhew it no ;] In the Ga Romano 
rum, Tharſia (the Marina of the preſent play) preſerves her chaſtity 
by the recital of her ſtory: Miſerere me propter Deum, et per De- 
um te adjuro, ne me violes. Reſiſte libidini tuæ, et audi caſus infeli- 
citatis mee, et unde fim diligenter conſidera. Cui cum univerſos 
caſus ſuos expoſuiſſet, princeps confuſus et pietate plenus, ait ei,. 
Habeo et ego filiam tibi ſimilem, de qua ſimiles caſus metuo.* Hac 
dicens, dedit ei viginti aureos, dicens, ecce habes amplius pro virgini- 
tate quam impoſitus eſt. Dic advenientibus ſicut mihi dixiſti, et 
liberaberis.“ 5 EY i ** 

The affecting circumſtance which is here ſaid to have ſtruck the 


mind of Athenagoras, (the danger to which his own daughter was 


liable,) was probably omitted in the tranſlation. It hardly, otherwiſe, 
would have eſcaped our author. MAL ONE. 


3 Some more be ſage. ] Lyſimachus ſays this with a ſneer. Proceed 


With your fine moral diſceurſe, Maroxx. 8 
985 | Have 
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50 P ERIC L E 8, 
Have plac'd me in this tie, where, ſince I came, 
Diſeaſes have been ſold dearer than phyſick, 
O that the gods would ſet me free from this 
Unhallow'd place, though they did change me to 
The meaneſt bird that flies 'the purer air. i 
. I did not think thou could*ſt have ſpoke ſo well; 
Ne'er dream'd thou could'ft. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 
Thy ſpeech had alter'd it. Hold, here's gold for thee: 
Perfever in that clear way thou goeſt “, and 
The gods ſtrengthen thee ! - | 
Mar. The good gods rve you! 
E/. For me, be yon thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows fayour vilely. 
Fare thee well. Thon art a piece of virtue 5, and 
I doubt not but thy training Rach been noble. 
Hold; here's more gold for thee. : 
A curſe upon him, die he like a thief, 
'That robs thee of thy goodneſs ! 
If thou doſt hear from me, it ſhall be for thy good. | 
[ 4s 8 is putting up his purſe, Boult enters. 
Boult. I beſeech your honour, one piece for me. | 
E. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 
Your houſe, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would ſink, and overwhelm you. Away. [ Exit, 
 Boult, How's this? We myft take another courſe with 


4 Perſavor in that clear way thou goeft, ] Continue in your preſent 
virtuous difpoſition. So, in The Fes l. Kinſmen, 1634: 
&« for the ſake | Ss] e 
4 Of clear virginity, be advocate | 
«6 For us and our diſtreſſes. 
See alſo Vol. VIII. p. 62, n. 9. MaLons. | 
5 22 piece of wirtue,] This expreſſion occurs in the Tempeſt 5 
«  DÞ thy mother was 
40 — 9 dey roma STEEVENS. 
| Again, in and Cleopatra: 
« Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet 
. Betwixt us,” 
avis is the perſon alluded to. MATO. 


* 


yon. 
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If your peeviſh chaſtity, which is not worth 
breakfast! in the cheapeſt country under the cope“, ſhal 
undo a whole houſhold, let me be gelded like a ſpaniel, 
Come your ways, 

Mar. Whither would you have me? 
Boult. I muſt haye your maidenhead taken off, or the 
common hangman ſhall execute it. Come your way. 


We'll have no more gentlemen driven away. Come your 


Ways, E. 


Baaud. How now | what's tbe matter ? 

Bah. Works nnd worſe, miſtreſs ; ſhe has here n 
holy words to the lord Lyſimachus, 

Bawd, O abominable! | | 

Boult. She makes our profeſſion as it were to ſtink 
afore the face of the gods. 

Bawd, Marry, hang her up for ever! 


Boult. The nobleman would have dealt a a. like 


a nobleman, and ſhe ſent him away as cold as aſnow-ball ; 
laying his prayers too. 

Bavod. Boult, take her away; uſe her at thy pleaſure : 
cond the glaſs of her virginity, and make the reſt mal- 
cable , 
Boult. And if ſhe were a thornier piece of wound than 
ſhe is, ſhe ſhall be plough'd, 

Mar. Hark, hark, you gods! X 

Baaud. She conjures: away with her. Would the had 
never come within my doors! Marry hang you! She's 


— 1 7 the cope, ] i. e. under the cope or covering of heaven, 
the word is thus uſed in Cymbeline. STEEVENS. 
7 She makes our profeſſion as it were to ſtink afore the 3 of the 
gods.) So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, the Duke ſays to the Bawd: . 
& Can'ft thou believe, thy living is a life, - 
« So ffinkingly depending? 
& Clown. Indeed, it does ſtink in ſome ſort, fir.” == 


STEEVENS., 


— crack the glaſs of ber virginity, und make the reft malleable. ] So, 
in op Romanorum : Altera — adhuc eam virginem 0? Is, 
iratus (leno) vocans villicum puellarum, dixit, duc cam ad te, et 
Fange nodum wirginitatis ejus.” MALONE» 
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604 PE RICLE S, 
born to undo us. Will you not go the way of women. kind 
Marry come up, my diſh of chaſtity with roſemary and 
bays?! VVV [ Exit Bawd, 
| Boult. Come, miſtreſs; come your way with me. 
Mar. Whither wilt thou have me? 
Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold ſo dear. 
Mar. Pr'ythee, tell me one thing firſt, 

_ Boult. Come now, your one thing *? 
Mar, What canſt thou wiſh thine enemy to be? | 
Boult. Why, I could wiſh him to be my maſter, or 

rather, my miſtreſs. LS | 

| Mar. Neither of theſe are 8 ſo bad as thou art *, 

Since they do better thee in their command. 

Thou hold'ſt a place, for which the pained'ſt fiend 

Of hell would not in reputation change: N 

Thou art the damn'd door -keeper to every coyſtrel, 

That comes enquiring for his tib *; N 

To the cholerick fiſting of every rogue 
Thy ear is liable; thy food is ſuch, 
As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs. 

Baut. What would you have me do? go to the wars, 

would you? where a man may ſerve ſeven years for the 
loſs of a leg, and have not money enough in the end to 
buy him a wooden one? 1 
Mar. Do any thing but this thou doeſt. Empty 


— 


9 — my difſþ of chaſtity with roſemary and bays IJ Anciently many 

diſhes were ſerved up with this garniture, during the ſeaſon of Chriſt. 
mas. The bawd means to call her a piece of oftentatious virtue. 

STEEVENS» 


2 Mar. Pr'yibee, tell me one thing firft, 
Bolt. Came now, your one thing? ] So, in X. Henry IV. P. II. 
44 P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 
“ Point. Go to, I ſtand the puſh 2: res one thing.” MALONZ, 
* Neither of theſe are yet ſo bad as thou art,] The word yet was in- 
ſerted by Mr. Rowe for the ſake of the metre. MaLoxe, 
2 — to ew'xy coyſtrel, | | 
That comes enguiring for bis tib;] To every mean fellow that 
comes to enquire for a irs Tib is, I think, a contraction of Tabitha. 
It was formerly a cant name for a trumpet, See p. 394, Ne 3. 
h 1 ALONE : 


wn coyfirel, i. e. paltry fellow, See Vol. Iv. p. 10, n. 4+ 81 | 


* 
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Old receptacles, or common ſewers of filth; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman; 
Any of theſe ways are better yet than this“; 

For what thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, could he ſpeak, 
Would own a name too dear *. That the gods | 
Would ſafely deliver me from this place ! 

Here, here's gold for thee, 

If that thy maſter would gain by me, | 

Proclaim that I can ſing, weave, ſew, and dance, 
With other virtues, which I'll keep from boaſt; 

And will undertake all theſe to teach. | 
I doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many ſcholars 4. 

Hoult. But can you teach all this you ſpeak of? 

Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 
And proſtitute me to the. baſeſt- groom 
That doth frequent your houſe. | 

Boult. Well, I will ſee what I can do for thee; if Ican 
place thee, I will. TING | | 

Mar. But, amongſt honeſt women? 1 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongſt 
them. But ſince my maſter and miſtreſs have bought you, 
there's no going but by their conſent: therefore I will 
make them acquainted with your purpoſe, and I doubt 
not but I ſhall find them tractable enough. Come, [11 
do for thee what I can; come your ways. [ Bxeunt. 


* Any of theſe ways are better yet than hit; The old copies read: 
Any of theſe ways are yet better than this, ; 
For this ſlight tranſpoſition I am accountable. Maronz, 
3 For what thou profeſſeſt, @ baboon, could be ſpeak, 5 
Would oxon a name too dear. ] i. e. a baboon would think his tribe 
diſhonoured by ſuch a profeſſion, Thus ſays Iago, „ Ere I would 
drown myſelf, &c. I would change my humanity with a baboen.”? 
| | | STEEVENS» 
4 I doubt not but this populous city will : 
Yield many ſcholars.) The ſcheme by which Marina effects her 
releaſe from the brothel, the poet adopted from the Confeſſio Amantis. 
. ? : MaALoNE. 


ACT 


a * PERICLES; 


A A VF, 
1 Enter Gower: 

Gow. Marina thus the brothel ſcapes, and chances 
Into an honeſt houſe, our ſtory ſays; _ 
She fings like one immortal, and ſhe dances 
As goddeſs-like to her admired lays 5: - K 
Deep clerks ſhe dumbs *; and with her neeld compoſes 7 
Nature's own ſhape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry ; 
That even her art ſiſters the natural roſes* ; 
Her inkle; filk; twin with the rubied cherry? : 

| ol That 


s —and ſhedarces se | | 
At goddeſs-like to ber admired lays :] This compound epithet 
{which is not common) is again uſed by our author in Cymbeline: 
9 — and undergoes, ; | 
4 More goddeſs-like than wife- like, ſuch affaults, 
4 As would take in ſome virtue.” MALoxx. 
6 Deep clerks ſhe dumbs;] So, in A Midſummer-Night's Dream + 
« Where I have come, great cler: have purpoſed 
«© To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
© Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
&« Make periods in the midſt of ſententes, 
Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
4 And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
« Not paying me a welcome. 

Theſe paſſages are compared only on account of the fimilarity of 
expreſſion, the ſeritiments being very different. Theſeus confound? 
thoſe who addreſs him, by his ſuperior dignity; Marina filences the 
learned perſons with whom flie converſes, by her literary ſuperiority. 

PI ng tp MaLoxs. 
7 and with ber neeld compoſes=] Weeld for needle. So, in the 

tranſlation of Lucan t Phar ſalia, by Sir A. Gorges, 1614: 

a „ like pricking neelds, or points of ſwords.** Maron. 

8 That even her art ſiſters the naturol roſes ;] I have not met with 
this verb in any other writers It is again vſed by our author in 4 
Lover's Complaint, 160g: | 

46 From off a hill, whoſe concave womb re-worded 
tc A plaintful ſtory from a firing vale,—. MaLonz. 
9 Her inkle, filk, twin with the . cherry :] Ink'e is a ſpecies of 


tape. It is mentioned in Love's Labour's Loft, and in the Winter's 
Tale. All the copies read, I think corruptly,=twine with the _— 
- cherry. 


_ PRINCE OF TYRE, So 
That pupils lacks ſhe none of noble race, 

Who pour their bounty on her; and her gain 

She gives the curſed bawd. Here we her place* ; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 5 
Where we left him on the ſea. We there him loſt“: 
Where, driven before the winds, he is arriv'd 
Here where his daughter dwells; and on this coaſt 
Suppoſe him now at anchor. The city ſtriv'd 

God Neptune's annual feaſt to keep“: from whence 
Lyſimachus our Tyrian ſhip eſpies, 

His banners fable, trim'd with rich expence z 

And to him in his barge with fervour hies “. 

In your ſuppoſing once more put your fight; 

Of heavy Pericles think this the bark 5; _ 


22 The word which J have ſubſtituted, is uſed by Shakſpeare in 
bello: | 
| «© — though he had r m²¼i¹,ãů with me, 
cc Both at a birth, +,” 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
«© Who trois as it were in love.” Maronr., . 
Again, more appoſitely, in the Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher: 
4e Her twinning cherries ſhall their ſweetneſs fall 
cc Upon thy taſteful lips.” STEEVENS.' 
1 — Here wwe ber place ;] So, the firſt quarto. The other copies 
read, Leave we Her place. MALONE. 
2 Where wwe left bim on the ſea. We there him loſt: ] The firſt quar- 
to reads We there him le. The editor of that in 1619, finding the 
paſſage corrupt, altered it entirely. He reads: N 
Where we left him ar fea tumbled and _ | 
The correſponding rhyme, coat, ſhews that 1%, in the firft edition, 
was only a miſprint for /off, MALoNZ. | | 
3 —The city ſtriv'd | : | 
God Neptune's annual feaff to keep :] The citizens vied with each 
other in celebrating the feaſt of Neptune. This harſh expreſſion was 
| forced upon the author by the rhyme. Mazons, 5 
4 And to bim in bis barge with fervour hies.] This is one of the few 
| * in this play, in which the errour of the firſt copy is corrected 
the ſecond. The eldeſt quarto reads unintelligibly— | 
m— with former hies. Malo. PL 
5 In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight ; | 
Of beavy Pericles think this the bark :] Once more put your fight 
under the guidance of your imaginations Suppoſe you ſee what we 
cannot 
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Where, what is done in action, more, if might ©, 
Shall be diſcover'd; pleaſe you, fit, and hark. [ Zx::, 


Cannot exhibit to you; think this ſtage, on which I and, the barle 
af the melancholy Pericles. So before: | 
4 In your imagination hold ; 
This ftage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck | 
% The ſea-toſs'd Pericles appeats to ſpeak.” 
Again, in K. Henr : „ 9 p 
„ Bebold | | 
& In the quick forge and working-houſe of ;hought,”” 
Againg ibidem: | | 
6 . your eyes advance 
ce After your thoughts.” 
Again, ibidem : | 
c Work, work your thcughts, and therein ſ:2 a ſtege,” 
Again, ibidems © | 
% Play why your fancies, and in them behold 
«© Upon the hempen tackle ſhi s climbing, &cs 
Again, in X. Richard III. * | 25 
“all will come to nought; | 
«© When ſuch bad dealing muſt be ſeen in thought. 
The quarto, 1609, reads : 
| Of heavy Pericles think this Bis bark; | | | 
and ſuch alſo is the reading of the copy printed in 1619. The folio 
reads—On heavy Pericles, &c. If this be right, the pailage ſhould be 
regulated differently: ” | | 
: And to him is his barge with fervour hies, 
In your ſuppoſing. - Once more put your fight 
On heavy Pericles; &c. 5 
You muſt now aid me with year imagination, and ſuppoſe Lyſimachus 
aſtening in his barge to go on board the Tyrian ſhip. Once more 
behold the melancholy Pericles, &c. But the former is, in my opi- 
nion, the true reading. To exhort the audience merely to behold 
Pericles, was very unneceſſary; as in the enſuing ſcene, he would of 
courſe be repreſented to them. Gower's principal office in theſe cho- 
ruſes is, to perſuade the ſpectators, not to uſe, but to diſbelieve, their 
eyes. MAL x. 5 
„ Mere, what is done in action, more, if mig bt, ] Where all that may 
be diſplayed in action, ſhall be exbibited; and more ſhould be ſhown, if 
our ftage would permits The poet ſeems to be aware of the difficulty 
of repreſenting the enſuing ſcene. More, if might—is the reading of 
the firſt quarto, The tnodern copies read, GT uy, of might. 
| / | AL ONEs 


» - 


SCENE 
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nee ee CD 
On board Pericles? /bip, of Mitylene. A cloſe Pavilion 


on deck, with a curtain before it ; Pericles within it, 


reclined on a couch, 4 barge lying befide the Tyrian 


veſſel. 

Enter taæuo Sailors, one belonging to the Tying veſſel, the 
other to the barge ; ; to them HBLICANUS: 

Tyr. Sail. Where is the lord Helicanus? He can re- 
ſolve you. [To the Sailor of Mitylene. ]|--O, here he is. 
Sir, there 1s a barge put off from Mitylene, and in it 1s 
Lyſimachus the governour, who craves to come aboard. 
What is your will? 8 

Hel. That he have his. Call up ſome gentlemen, 

Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 


| Enter two Gentlemen. 
1. Gent, Doth your lordſhip call? 


Hel. Gentlemen, there is ſome of worth would come 


aboard; I pray, greet them fairly *. 


[The Gentlemen and the ive Sailors deſcend, and , 


go on board the barge, 


Enter, from thence, LxXSIVMAChus and Lords; the 
Tyrian Gentlemen, and the two Sailors. 


Tyr. Sail. Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would; 
Reſolve you. 
Ly/. Hail, reverend fir ! The gods preſerve you! 
Hel. And you, fir, to out-live the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 
Ly/. You wiſh me well. 
Being on ſhore, honouring of Ne 2 5 triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly veſſel ride before us, 
I made to it, to know of whence you are, 
Hel. Firſt, what is your place? 
Ly. I am 
The governour of this place you lie before. 
Hel. Sir, our veſſel is of Tyre, in it the king 3 


* .—greet them fair ly.] Thus the folio, The quarts, 260g, has 
—greet bim fairly. MALONE. 


Vor . III. N ir A man, 


Gs - f 


A man, who for this three months hath not ſpoken 
To any one, nor taken ſuſtenance, 


* to 1 his grief”. | 
on. what gore? is his diſtemperature ? | 


2 el. Sir, it would be 75 tedious to repeat“; 
But the main grief of all ſprings from the loſs 
_ a beloved daughter 05 a wife. 

Ly/. May we not ſee him? 
el. You may, but bootleſs 


Is your fight ; he will not ſpeak to any. 
Dy. Yet let me obtain my wiſh. 
Hel. Behold him, fir : [Pericles 4: verre 8. J this was 


a goodly perſon, 
Till che diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this“. 


7 But to prorogue bis grief. ] To lengthen or . his Ret. The 
modern editions read unneceſſarily, 


But to prolong his grief. 
Prorogued is uſed by our author in Romeo and Fulict 0 © SEW ; 


«© My life were better ended by their bare, 
« Than death proregued, wanting of thy love.. Marons. 
Sir, it wound be, &c.] For the inſertion of the ſupplemental word 

(Sir) here and in the next ſpeech but one, as well as in the firſt ad- 
dreſs of Helicanus to Lyſimachus, I am accountable. MALON E. 

8 Pericles diſcovered.) Few of the ſtage- directions that have been 
given in this and the preceding acts, are found in the old copy. In 
the original repreſentation of this play, Pericles was probably placed 
in the back part of the ſage, concealed by a curtain, which was here 
drawn open. The antient narratives repreſent him as remaining in 
the cabin of his ſhip. Thus, in the . Amantis it is ſaid, 

« But for all that, though hem be lothe, 

«© He [Athenagoras, the governour of Mitylene, ] fonde che 
ladder, and downe he es Cones 

et And to him ſpake 


So, alſo in K. er 7 e 1510: He is here Benet he in 
tenebres and obſcurete, and for nothing that 1 may doe he wyll not 
yſſue out of the place where as he is. — But as in ſuch a fituation 
Pericles would not be vifible to the audience, a different ſtage · direction 


is now given. MALONE. 


9 Till the diſaſter, that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this. ] The copies all read—one mortal wigbt. The 


word, which I ſuppoſe the author to have written, affords an eaſy ſenſe. 
Mortal, is here uſed for pernicious, deſtruttive. So, in Macbeth: 
„„ Hold faſt the mortal ſword." MALONE. | 
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Ly; Sir king, all hail! the gods preſerve you! on, 


Royal fir! 
Hel. It is in vain; he will not ſpeak to you. 


1. Lord. Sir, we have a maid in ir I durſt 
wager, | | 

Would win ſome words of him. 

Ly. Tis well bethought. 
She, queſtionleſs, with her ſweet harmony, 
And other choſen attractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his deafen'd _ 
Which now are mid-way ſtopp*d*: — 
She is all happy, as the faireſt of all, 


1 Sir, we bave à maid, &c.] This circumſtance reſemb' es another 
in Alls Well that Ee dis Well, where Lafeu gives an sceount of 
Helena's attractions to the king, before ſhe is introduced to attempt 
his cure. STEEVENS. | | 

2 And make a battery through bis deafen'd farts, 

Which now are mid-way flopp'd:] The eaclieft quarto reads de- 
fend parts. I have no doubt that * poet rote through his deafen'd 
parts, —ji. e. his ears; which were to be aſſalled by the melodious voice 
of Marinas In the old quarto few of the participles have an elifion- 
mark, This kind of phraſeology, though it now 5 6 ape — 
was common in our author's time. 

Thus, in the poem entitled Romens and Juliet: | 

« Did _ thy parts, fordon with pain, ung away and 
pine 2» 
Again, more appoſitely, ibidem : 
„ Her dainty tender parts gan ſhiver all for dread ; 
„Her golden hair did ſtand upright upon her chillim head. ay 
Again, in our poet's Venus and Adonis: 
Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
| c Each part in me that were but ſenſible.” 
Again, in his 6gth Sonnet: 

„ Thoſe parts of thee, that the world's eye doth view,” &c. 

Stopp'd is a word which we frequently find connected wich the ear. 
So, in X. Ricbard II.: 

& Gaunt. My death's fad tale may not undeaf his ear. 
& York. No; it is flepp d with e other flattering ſounds.” 
MALONE. 
One of the copies reads defended, the other defend. The author's 
word was, I ſuppoſe, defenc'd. So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : 
I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputation, 
and a thouſand other her defences, e are now too ſtrongly embat- 

tled againſt me. STEEVENS. | 

NX r 2 | And, 
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And, with her fellow-maids, is now upon 
The leafy ſhelter3, that abuts againſt 
The iſland's fide. | | * 
[He whiſpers one of the attendant Lords. — Exit Lord, 
in the barge of Lyſimachus +. | 


Hel. 
3 And, with ber fellow-maids, is now upon ad 
The leafy ſhelter,] Marina might be ſaid to be under the leafy 


ſhelter, but I know not how ſhe could be pen it; nor have I a 
clear idea of a ſhelter abutting againſt the fide of an iſland. I would 
read, N ; ps ; Re . 

|| — — is now upon 

Ihe leafy Helver, that abuts againſt 


The iſland's fade. | | 5 
i. e. the ſhelving bank near the ſea-ſide, ſhaded by adjoining trees. 
It 2 from Gower, that the feaſt of Neptune was celebrated on 
the frrands  _—  - +: „ JE, 

. for «© The lordes both and the commune 

86 The high feſtes of Neptune 

„ Upon the fironde, at rivage, 
tc As it was cuſtome and uſage, 
« Solempneliche thei be ſigh,” 
So before in this ſcene : = | 
Being on ore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs,., 

Marina and her fellow-maids, we may ſuppoſe, had retired a little 
way from the croud, and ſeated themſelves under the adjoining trees 
to fee the triumph. This circumſtance was an invention of the poet's, 
In X. Appolyn of Thyr:, Tharſye, the Marina of this play, is brought 
from the borde/ where ſhe had been placed. In the Confeſſio Amantis, 
ſhe is ſummoned, by order of the governour, from the boneft hiuſe to 
which the had retreated. —-The words <vith and is, which I have in- 
ſerted, are not in the old copy. MALONE. 5 | 

The leafy ſhelter ] I ſuppoſe that the printer, or copyiſt, meeting 
here with an uncommon word, corrupted it. Perhaps the poet wrote 
wleviſell, i. e. leafy ſeat, from the Saxon Jefe folium, and ſetl, ſedes, 
So, in Chaucer's Perſones Tale, p. 183. laſt edit. © right as the gay 
leveſell at the taverne, &c. See alſo Mr. Tyrwhitt's note on line 


9. . | 
1 word, however, may have been omitted, or the verſe is defec- 
tive, We might then read, x 8 
„ „ She is all happy as the faireſt of al, 
©. *6 And with her fellow-maids is now upon 
« The leviſell that cleſe abuts againſt : 
« The iſland's fide.” STEEZVERNS. | 
4 Exit Lord, in the barge of Lyfimachus.] It may ſeem ſtrange that 
a fable ſhould have been choſen to form a drama upon, in which the 
| |  greate 
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Hel. Sure all's effectleſs; yet nothing we'll omit  - 
That bears recovery's name. But, fince your kindneſs 
We have ſtretch'd thus far, let us beſeech you, 
That for our gold we may proviſion have, | 
Wherein we are not deſtitute for want, 
But weary for the ſtaleneſs. 
Ly/. O. fir, a courteſy, - 
Which if we ſhould deny, the moſt juſt God 
For every graff would ſend a caterpillar, * 
And ſo infli& our province 5.—Yet once more 
Let me entreat to know at large the cauſe 
Of your king's ſorrow. | 1 
Hel. Sit, firs, I will recount it to you; —but ſee, 
I am prevented. 7 © | nba, ffs. 
Enter, from the barge, Lord, Marina, and a young lady. 
Ly/. O, here's the lady e e 85 
That I ſent for. Welcome, fair one!—Is't not 
A goodly preſence? ? 1 | | 22h 


greater part of the buſineſs of the laſt act ſhould be tranſacted at ſea 
and wherein it ſhould even be neceſſary to produce two veſſels oll the 
ſcene at the ſame time. But the cuſtoms and exhibitions of the mo- 
dern ſtage give this objection to the play before us a greater weigat. 
than it really has. It appears, that, when Pericles was originally per- 
formed, the theatres were furniſhed with no ſuch apparatus as by any 
ſtretch of the imagination could be ſuppoſed to preſent either a ſea, or 
a ſhip; and that the audience were contented to behold veſſels ſailing 
in and out of port, in their mind s eye only. This licence being once 
granted to the poet, the lord, in the inſtance now before us, walked off 
the ſtage, and returned again in a few minutes, leading in Marina, 
without any ſenſible impropriety ; and the preſent drama, exhibited- 
before ſuch: indulgent ſpectators, was nat more incommodious in the 
repreſentation than any other would have been. See The Hiftorical.. 
Account of the E-. gliſp Stage, Vol. I. Part II. Maron. | 

S And ſo infiit our province.] Thus all the copies. But I do not 
believe ts infli was ever uſed by itſelf in the ſenſe of to puniſh, The 
poet probably wrote - And ſo offi our province. MALI ONE. : 
Sie, fir, ] Thus the eldeſt quarto, The modern editions read Sir, 
fir. MALoNt, 5 „ 2 30. 

7 is't not, 


%. 


A goodly preſene ?] Is the not beautiful in her form ?. So, in 
| ks © 4 Lord 


Ling Jobs; 


A Ir 8. 


Hel. She's a gallant lady. i 4" Bin 
Lu. She's ſuch à one, that were I well aſſur d 
Came of a gentle kind, and noble flock, 
I'd wiſh no better ghpice, and think me rarely wed. 
Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient? 
If that thy proſperous and artificial feat ? 


c Lord of thy/preſence, and no land befide.” 
All the copies xead, I think corruptly, 4 f4; 
— is it got à godly preſent? MArON E. 
8 Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſis in bounty _. | 
; Expect even here, where is a kingly patient :) The quarto, 160g, 
Neads 3 £2551 9G ==, yy UC LY , | 
' Fair on, all goodneſs that conſiſts in Beauly, &. . 
The editor of the ſecond quarto in r finding this unintelligible, 
altered the text, and printed Fair and all goodneſs, &c. which ren- 
2 the paſſage een was formerly written an 5 and hence 
they are perpgtyally confounded in aur ancient dramas, See Vol., IV. 
p. 511, 2275 l. latter part of the Une, Whiek Was Ae in all 
the copies, has been happily amended by Mri Sheavens, :Marons. 
mould think, that inſtead of beauty we ought to read bounty. All 
the good that conſiſts in beauty ſhe brought with her. But the had 
reafon to expect the bounty of her kingly patient, if ſhe proved fuc- 
cefsful in his cure, Indeed Lyfimachus tells her fo afterwards in 
clearer language. The preſent circumſtance puts us in mind of what 
paſſes "between Helena and the King, in APs Well 7. 1 Holl. 
a ee e * e , eee 
F that th F wry and artificial feat, '&c,} & Veni ad me, 
Tharka (1 \thenagoras) et ubi nunc eſt ars fudiorum tuorum, 
Weonfolbris dominum navis j tenebris ſedentem'; ut provoces eum 
Fire ad lucem, quia nimis dolet pro conjuge et filia {ui ?”—Gefa 
omanorum, P: $20, „„ 19 90 
The old copy! as— artificial fate. - For this emendation the reader 
is indebted to Dr. Percy. Feat and fate are at this day pronounced 
ip Warwickſhire alike ; and ſuch, 1 have no doubt, was the pronun- 
ciation in the time 9 WW, Elizabeth. Hence the two words were 
eafily confounded. See Vol. X. p. 20, n. 3. 8 
"A paſſage in Meaſure for Meaſure may add ſupport to Dr. Percy's 
vety happy emendation's :: . 
% In her youth "bx 5 
4 There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, | 
« Such as moves men; beſides, the hath a proſperous art, 
„ When che will play with reaſog and difcourfe, 
Hy «© « And well ſhe can perſuade. 4 ein 1 


— 


* * X 5 5 by % 
© N 


. 


«iS Can 
2 
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Can draw him but to anſwer thee in aught, 
Thy ſacred phyſick ſhall receive Such ay. 
As thy deſires can wiſh, | 
15 —5 Sir, I will uſe | 
My utmoſt ſkill in his recovery, 8 
That none but I and my companion-maid . 
Be ſuffer d to come near him. 
Ly/. Come, let us leave her, and the 3 make her 
oſperous! | Am 
"Ly. Mark*d he your muſick 1 
Mar. No, nor look'd on us 
Ly/. See, ſhe alk peas to- him 
Mar, Hail, fir! my lord, lend ear. 
Per. Humph! ha! 
Mar. I am a maid- | 
My lord, that ne'er before 3 e et * 
= have been gaz d on like a comet dals, 
* lord, that, may be, hath endur d a "ek 
ight equal yours, if both were juſtly weigh'd. 
Though wayward: fortune did-malign my e 
My derivation was from anceſtors | 


1 Marina ſings] This ſong (like with of thoſe rae ! in @ old 
plays) has not been preſerved, Perhaps it might have been formed 
on the following lines in Geſta Romantrum, 95 ſome tranflation of it) 
which Tharſia is there ſaid. to have ſung to Apollonius : 

Per ſcorta [f. heul] gradior, fed. ſcorti conſcia non ſum; 
66 Sic ſpinis roſa Ut. que] ] neſcit violarier ullis. 1 

4 Corruit et [f. en] raptor gladii ferientis ah "Ins 

«« Tradita lenoni 21 um violata pudore. 

« Vulnera ceſſaſſent animi, lacrimaque deeſſent, 

4% Nulla ergo melior, ſi noſcam certa parentes. Fe 

4 Unica regalis generis ſum ſtirpe creata _ | 
4 Ipſa, jubente Deo, lætari credo. aliquando., . 
% Fuge If. terge] modo lacrimas, curam diſſolve tin 


„ Redde pa faci mentemque ad ſider tolle 2, . 
66. Jam rf am] Deus eſt hominum p aſmatory : reQor K a 
1 


c Non finit, has lacrimas ts finire labore. Mazon To 


that ne er before inwited-eyes,, 

Hut have been gaz'd on lile a comet ] 80, 3 * Heary IV. 

| « By being ſeldom ſeeny I could. Bot ftir . i 
«But, _ a comet, I was wonder'd at. Mien. 


* 
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Who ſtood equivalent with mighty kings: 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and aukward caſualties? 
Bound me in ſervitude.— l will deſiſt; 
But there is ſomething glows upon my MEN 
And whiſpers in mine ear, Go not till he Weak; Afi. 
Per. My fortunes—parentage—good parentage— 
o equal mine l was it not thus? what ſay you ? 
Mar. I ſaid, my lord, if you did know my parentage, 
You would not do.me violence, b 
Per. 1 do 
Think ſo.—Pray you, turn your eyes vpon me. 
You are like ſomething, chat Wh at c country-woman ? 
Here of theſe ſhores 3 ? 
Mar. No, nor of any ſhores: | 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 
Per. 1; mo rent with wos, and ſhall deliver weeping *. 
e 
— and, aukward caſualties wed) ne is RY Our BETA 
£2 the ſame epithet in the Second Part of K. Henry VI. 
« And twice by aukward wind from England's bank. 
656 Drove back again,” STA&VENG. Rs ; 
A * * Pray you, t wr e 5 5 
ink ſo.— Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
You 1 like ray you! a bat ee ane EE 
Here of theſe ſhores ?] This paſlage is ſo ſtrangely corrupted in the 
firſt quarto and all the other copies, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing it: 
Per. I do thinke ſo, pray you turne your eyes upon me, your like 
ſomething that, what countrey women heare of theſe ſhewes, 
Mar. No nor of any ſhewes, &c. 
For the ingenious emendation, —ſpores, inſtead of beweg which 
is ſo clearly right, that 1 have not Heſitated to inſert ſt in the text,) as 
well as the happy regulation of the whole paſſage, I am indebted to 
the patron of every literary undertaking, my friend, the Earl of 


| Chbarlemont. Marontz. 


4 I] am at with woe, and ne ing. So, 3 in King 
med e - 2. id ws 
1 en, thou art midwife to woe 
. And rf xy ax g wife Kite: 7 
, Now hath my ſoul Sen orth her prodi 
4. And I, a gaſping neo - iy ach a> 155 
4 og woe to woe, forrow to er Join * Marger, 
2 fT | 5 5 3 4. 7 
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My deareſt wife was like this maid, and ſuch a one 
My daughter might have been: my queen*sſquare' brows; 
Her ſtature to an inch; as wand-like ſtraight ; 1 5 
As filver-voic'd ; her eyes as jewel-like, '- 
And cas'd as richly 5: in pace another Juno s 
Who ſtarves the ears/ſhe feeds, and makes them hung 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeech 7. Where do you 1 ; 
Mar. Where I am but a ſtranger: from the WEE: - 
You may diſcern the/place. - 5 
Per. Where were you bred? 
And how atchiev'd you theſe endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe??? 
Mar. If 1 ſhould tell my hiſtory, it would ben 
Like lies diſdain'd in the nnn 
Per. Pr'ythee ſpeak; 
Falſeneſs cannot come from thee for thou been 


: 


5 Her eyes as jewel - lil, 0 0 
4 cas'd as richly :] 80% i in X, Ca 
and, in this habit, 
% Met l my father with his bleeding * 
% Their precious flones new-loſt. : 
Again, ibidem: 
« What, with the caſe of eyes * NI [70 
6 — in pace another Juno 3] So, in the Tempe: 
16 —- Higheſt queen of ſtate; 1 ; 
« Great Juno 2 0% I know her by her air. Marlon. 
7 Who ftarwes the tar * Feeds, and makes them gon 
72. more ſhe gives them ſpeech.] So, in Antony + Cleperras 
| — other. women cloy _ | 
«© The appetites they feed, but the makes Ae Fo 
% Where moſt the latisfies;” I 
Again, in Hamlet: ©. | EASE Tek 
« As if increaſe of appetite did . ee ee 
© By what it fed on.” Matons.  _ : 
5 And bow atchiev'd you theſe ende cents, which « 
Yew make more rich to owe? ] To owe in ancient language 3 is to 
poſſeſs. So; in Othello: en IND 
«© = that fweet ſleep ws cg, 
« That thou 2w'd"f dae p mae e e 
The meaning of the compliment i :—- Theſe nen however 
valuable in themſelves, are heighten'd by being in your poſſeſſion, 
They acquire additional grace from thay" owner. Thus alſo one of 
Timon's flatterers: 
. You mend the rk 1 3 wearing 1. srzirzzs. N 


Modeſt 


kh. ap 
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Modeſt as juſtice, and thou ſeem'ſt a palace 
For the crown d truth to dwell in?: I'll believe thee, 
And make my ſenſes eredit thy relation, 1 921 
To points that ſeem impoſſible; for thou look ſt 
Like one J loy'd indeed. What were thy friends ? 
Nidſt thou not-ſay*, when, I did puſh thee back, 
54 was when T peroeiy 1 at) that . n 
rom good deſcendingg 
Mar. So indeed I di. 
Per. Report thy parentage. 1 wie rom faid'R, 
Thou hadſt been tofs'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou e eee thy griel N. n mine, 


If both were o 
Mar. Some ſuch thing — 
J ſaid, and ſaid no more To _ my p thoughts 


Did warrant me was likely. : 

Per, Tell thy ftory ; 
If thine confider'd prove the chouſandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have ſuffer d like a 17 2: or Hoy Toit look. 


9D — — . 8 
For the crown'd truth to ae 1 71 I; is obſervable that our 
poet, when he means to repreſent any quality of the mind as eminent. 
ly perfect, furniſhes the imaginary being whom he * with a 
crown. Thugs, in his 114th Sonnet: 
EE Or whether dot my mind, being. crown'd with you, 
« Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ?” | 
Again, in his 37th'Sannet ; 
4 For Whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
« Or any of theſe all, or all, or mare, 
« Entitled in thy parts do er fit,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
4 Upon his brow ſhame is aſhamed to fit, | 
« For 'tis a throne, where honour may be crown 0 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth. 6 
See Vol. IX. p. 154, we  Matons. | Wt | 
Didſ thou not ſay,] All the copies n thou not . it 
was evidently a falſe print in the firſt edition. Matonz. 
Some ſuch thing indeed ] For the inſertion of the word 2 
Tam accountable, MALONE. TN 
2 thou art a man, and I : 
Have ſuffer'd like a girl] So, in r uy: 
ce If r. 1 Inhibit thee, proteſt me 
51 The baby — Maron z. 


' 


Like 
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Like Patience, Satie on kings! graves ?, and ſmiling 
Extremity out of act . What were thy friends? 
How loſt thou them ?— Thy name, my moſt kind virgin? 
Recount, I do beſeech thee ; come, fit by me?. 
Mar. My name is Marina, 7 

Per. O, I am mock'd, em- | be 
And thou by ſome incenſed god ſent hither, - 1 
To make the world to laugh at me. | 

Mar. Patience, gaod fir, or here I'll ceaſe. . 

Per. Nay, Vil be patient; thou little know'ſt 
How thou doſt ſtartle me, to call thyſelf 


Marina. 0 | | 
Mar. The name was given me by one 
That had ſome power ; my father, and a king 


3. Like Patience, gazing on kings" graves, ] So, in Tewelfth Night g 
„ She ſat, like Patience on a monument, TIS EO 24 
| « Smiling at Grief,” CBE + wt: 4 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1 594: | Fa 
: 46 N with the blunt ſwains he goes; 
„ So mild, that Patience ſeem d to ſcorn bis woes. MAL ONE. 
4 and ſmiling | | 8 
. Extremity ent of at#.] By her beauty and patient meekneſs diſ- 
arming Calamity, and preventing her from uſing her up-lifted ſword. 
So, in K. Henry IV. P. II. | | a | 
| « And hapgs reſolv'd correQion in the arm, 

« That was uprear'd to execution“. ; 
Extremity (though not perſonified as here) is in like matter uſed in 
King Lear, for the utmoſt of human ſuffering : t RE DENCE 

„ —- another, * | | 
« To amplify too much, would make much more, 
| « And top extremity.”” MALONR. Eq 
Hou loft thou them? Thy name, my moſt kind virgin? 
Recount, I do beſeech thee; come, fit by me.] All the copies read 
— How loſt thou thy name, my. moſt kind virgin, recount, &. But 
Marina had not ſaid any thing about her name. She had indeed told 
the king, that 4 Time had rooted: out her parentage, and to the world 
and aukward caſualties bound her in ſervitude :%%——Pericles, therefore, 
naturally aſks her, by what accident ſhe had loſt her friends z and at 
the ſame time deſires to know her name; | Marina anfwers his laſt 
_ queſtion firſt, and then proceeds to tell her hiſtory. The' inſertion 
of the word them, which I ſuppoſe to have been omitted by the negli- 
gence of the compoſitor, renders the whole clear. The metre of the 
line, which was before defective, and Marina's anſwer, both ſupport 
the conjectural reading of the tent. MAL ES. * 25 
a rs Per, 


620 > AP E-RI C-L ES, 
Per. How! a king's daughter, and call'd Marina? 
Mar. You ſaid you would believe me; but, not to be 
A troubler of your peace , I will end here. 
Per. But are you fleſh and blood ? Have you a working | 
ulſe, 
And are oy fairy-motion 77 well, ſpeak on. 8 
Where were you born? and Ghereſere call'd Marina. 
Mar. Call'd Marina, for I was born at ſea. 
Per. At ſea? who was thy mother ? 
Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king; 
Who died the very minute I was born *, 
As my good nurſe Lychorida hath oft 


Deliver d weeping. - 
Per. Q, ſtop there a little! 


8 — 2 nder of your peace, ] Thus the: earlieſt quarto. . Go, in 
X. Richard III. 
« And then hurl down their jedighation 
& On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace.” 
The folios and the modern editions read—=a trouble of year peace. 
MALoNZ. 
7 But are you fleſb and blood ? Have our: a working pulſe, 
Ad are no fairy motion ?] In the old copy this paſſage is thus ex- 
hibited: 
b But are you fle ſn Ar, blood * i | 
Have you a working pulſe, and are no fairy 7 
Motion well, ſpeak on, &c. 
The preſent regulation was as ſuggeſted by Mr. Maſon. Mr. Steeven | 
would read, | 
| —— and are no > fairy ? 
No. motion? | 
i. e. no puppet dreſs'd up to deceive me. 1 in the Two 8 
of Verona: 
4 t Oh excellent motion / oh exceeding puppet!” MALONE. 
\ This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus : 
Have you a worleing pulſe? and are no fairy-motien ? 
That is, „Have you really life in you, or are you merely a pup- 
formed by enchantment; the work of fairies ?** The reading of 
the old copy cannot be right, for fairies were ſuppoſed to. be animated 
beings, and to have working pulſes, as well as men. Mason. 
Who died the very minute I was born, ] Either the conſtruction is 
My mother, who died the very minute I was born, was the daughter 
of a king,—or we ought to read: 
She. died the very minute, &c. STEEVENS. | 


The word very 1 hens laſerted to. . the metre. gg 
1s 


2 
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This is the rareſt dream that e'er dull fleep 
Did mock ſad fools withal: this cannot be 


My 1 buried. [4fde.] Well: where were you 
red ? 


P11 hear — more, to the bottom of your ſtory, 
And never interrupt you. 
Mar. You'll ſcarce believe me; "were beſt I did give 
Ger“. | 
Per. I will believe you by the G nabie 8 
Of what you ſhall deliver. Vet, give me leave :— 
How came you in theſe parts? where were you bred ? 
Mar. The king, my father, did in Tharſus leave me; 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 
Did ſeek t to \murther me: and having woo'd 


-- 


7 You'll ſcarce believe me; tere beft I did give © "er. All the old 


copies read—You ſcorn, believe me, &c. The reply of Pericles in- 
duces me to think the author wrote : 
You'll ſcarce believe me; *twere beſt, Ke. 
| Pericles had expreſſed no ſcorn in the preceding ſpeech, but, on the 
contrary, great complacency and attention. So alſo, _ before: ; 
Pr'ythee ſpeak : 
Falſeneſs cannot come from thee 
JI believe thee, &c. 
The falſe prints in this play are ſo numerous, that the greateſt latitude 
muſt be allowed to conjecture. MATLONE. 
I think we ſhould read: | 
You ſcorn believing me; (or, belief in me) 'twere beſt, Ke. : 


and this is authoriſed by Pericles reply: „I will believe you, — 
Marina regards the ſpeech of Pericles as expreſſive of ſcorn, becauſe 
he has juſt told her that what ſhe has ſaid is — the rareſt dream; aflur- 


ing her at the ſame time that ſhe cannot be bis daughter. He defires - 


her indeed to advance in her ſtory ; but has not yer declared that he 


will Believe it. It is for this reaſon that ſhe ſtyles his behaviour con- 


temptuous. STEEVENS. 


The words, This is the rareft dream, dc. are not addreſſed to Marina, 
but ſpoken aſide. MAL ONE. 


s I will believe you by the ſyllable, &c. 11 i. e. 1 wil believe every 


word you ſay, So, in Macbeth: ' 
To the 2. ſyllable of recorded time.“ 
Again, in A{Cs Well That End's Well: 
To the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs,” STEVENS. 


A villain 


4 


—— — — 


G22 „NE RA1:CIE 8; 5 
A villain to attempt it, whom having drawn to do't 9, 
A crew of pirates came and reſcued me; 
rought me to Mitylene. / But, good fir, whither 
ill you have me? Why do you weep? It may be, 
You think me an impoſtor ; no, good faith; 
I am the daughter to king Pericles, 
If good king Pericles be. - 
5 . Ho, Helicanus ! 
Hel. Calls my lord? 5 Ft; 
Per. Thou art a grave and noble counſellor, 
Moſt wiſe in general; tell me, if thou canſt, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
That thus hath made me weep? 2 
Hel. I know not; but 4621 
Here is the regent, fir, of Mitylene 
Speaks nobly of ner. 
Ly/. She never would tell! | 
Her parentage ; being demanded that, 
She would fit ſtill and weep: | - | 
Per. O Helicanus, ſtrike me, honour'd ſir; 
Give me a gaſh, put me to preſent pain; 
Left this great ſea of joys ruſhing upon me, 
O'er-bear the ſhores of my mortality, 


9 — whom having drawn to do,] This mode of phraſeology, 
though now obſulete, was common in Shakſpeare's time, So, in The 
Tempe: 15 . 

4 Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 

4 A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
« Out of his charity, (obo being then appointed 
« Maſter of this deſign) did give us, &c. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 5 
3 | This your ſon-in law, - | 
% And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens ditecting,) 
66 Is troth-plight to your daughter. 
Zee alfo Vol. VII. p. 239, n. 5. | 5 

When the former edition of this play was printed, I imagined the 
original copy printed in 1609, read —- % having drawn to do't, not 
obſerving the mark of abbreviation over the letter o, (2045) which 


hews the word intended was whom, MaArtons, 8 


** 
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And drown me with their fveetneſs *. O, come hither, 
Thou that beget'ſt him that did thee beget ; ; +. 
Thou that walt born at ſea, buried at Tharſus, 
And found at ſea again -O Helicanus, ; 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods, as loud 
As thunder threatens us: This is Marina,— 
What was thy mother's name ? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirm*d- enough, 
Though doubts did ever fleep®. TOE 

Mar. Firſt, fir, I pray, what is your title ? 

Per. I LC HIINTRIST 
Am Pericles of Tyre ; but tell me now | 
My drown'd queen's name; (as in the reſt you ſaid, 
Thou r org god-like-perfe&t ;) the heir of king. 


Sy 
And a mother like to Pericles, thy father. 
Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 


1 And drown me with their ſaveetneſs.] We meet a kindred thought 

in the Merchant of Venice: 
44 O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
« In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs, 
«c I feel too mue h thy bleſſing z make it leſs, 
« For fear I ſurfeit.” MALONE. 

2 Though doithts did ever ſleep .] i. e. in plain language, theugh 
nothing ewer happened to awake a ſcruple or doubt concerning your 
veracity, STEE VERS. : | | 

3 — the beir of kingdoms, | | 

And a mother like to Periclesg thy father.] The old copy has 
And another like to Pericles thy father, 

There can be no doubt that there is here a groſs corruption. The 
correction which J have made, affords an eaſy ſenſe. The mother of 
ory was the heir of kingdoms, and in that reſpe& reſembled 

ericies, | 

I believe the ſame errour has happened in Hamlet, where in Act V. 
ſe. ii. we find Ist not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue? 
Inſtead of which I believe the poet wrote, Is' t poſſible not to under- 
| Rand in @ mother tongue? FEY 

This errour actually happened in the firſt edition of Sir Francis Ba- 
Con's Eſſay on The Advancement on Learning, B. II. p. 60, 4to. 1605 
E by the art of grammar, whereof the uſe in another tongue is ſmall z 
in a foreign tongue more. In the table of Errata we are deſired to 
tead -a mother tongue, MAL ONE. 5 

| To 


6824 AF NN 
To ſay, my n s name was Thaiſa? 
Thaiſa was my mother, who did end | | 
The minute I began “. 
Per. Now, bleſling on thee, ai thou art my child. 
Give me freſh garments. Mine own Helicanus, 
She is not dead at 'Tharſus, as ſhe ſhould have been, | 
By larage Cleon :- ſhe ſhall tell thee all; 
When thou ſhalt kneel, and juſtify in knowledge 
She is thy very princeſs, Who is this? 
Hel. Sir, tis the governour of Mitylene, 
Who, daring of your melancholy _— 
Did come to ſee you, 85 
Per. I embrace you. | | 
Give me my robes; I am wild in 112 . 
O heavens bleſs my girl! But hark, what muſick !— 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 5 | 
O'er, point by point, for yet he ſeems to doubt”, 
How ſure you are my daughter, —Bur what mulick? 
Hel. My lord, 1 hear none. 44 
Per, None? EO 
The muſick of the 8 liſt, my Marina. 
Ly/. It is not good to croſs him; give him way. 
Per. Rareſt ſounds! do 28 not hear ? 


7 


227 Baiſa w was my Wd who aid end 
The minute I began. ] 80, in the Win ater" 5 „Tek: r 
Lad po. 
% Pear queen, that ended coben I Ph began, 
t Give me that hand of yours to kiſs,” MatoNz. 
5 — But bark, what mu fick 4 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell bim] Thus the earlieſt quarto, 
The quarto, 1619, and all the ſubſequent editions read, 
But hark, what muſick's this Helicanus ? Gare i 
RF 2 Marina, Kc. Marons, | 
6 O'er, point by point,—] So, in Sober! 
„ Fro poynt to poynt all ſhe hym tolde 
« That ſhe hath long in herte holde, 
cc And never durſt make hir mone 
« But only to this lorde allone.. Maronr. 
1 for yet be ſeems to doubt,] The old copies read for yet he 
ſeems to door, It was evidently a miſprint. MAT NE. 
| Ty. 


i he Curtain before the Pavillion of Pericles is cloſed, 
Well, my companion-friends, if this but anſwer to 
My juſt belief, III well remember you“. 


and attendant Lady. 


8 Moſt beawenly muſick: 
It nips me unto liſt ning, and thick ſlumber 
Hangs, Cc. ] So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
% Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony.” 
See Vol. II. p. 389, n. 2» STEEVENS., 
R So, in K. Henry JV. P. II. . 

6 Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 

« Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 

ce Will whiſper muſick to my weary fpirit.”* - 

See Vol. V. p. 399, n. 2. MaLoNE. 

Mell, my companion- friends, if this but anſwer to 

My Jef belief, I'll well remember you.) Theſe lines clearly belong to 

Marina, She has been for ſome time filent, and Pericles having now 
fallen into a ſlumber, ſhe naturally turns to her companion, and aſ- 
ſures her, that if ſhe has in truth found her royal father, (as ſhe has 
good reaſon to believe) the ſhall partake of her proſperity. It appears 
from a former ſpeech in which the. ſame phraſe is uſed, that a lady 
had entered with Marina: Do Oi 

« Sir, I will uſe 

* My utmoſt {kill in his recovery; provided 

« That none but I and my companion-maid . 

« Be ſuffer'd to come near him.” | 

I would therefore read in the paſſage now before us, 

Well, my companion- friend | : 
or, if the text here be right, we might read in the former inftance= 
my companion-maids. In the preceding part of this ſcene it has been 
particularly mentioned, that Marina was with her fellow-maids upon 

the leafy ſhelter, &c. 5 0 
here is nothing in theſe lines that appropriates them to Lyſima- 
chus; nor any particular reaſon why he ſhould be munificent to his 
friends becauſe Pericles has found his daughter. On the other hand, 
this recollection of her lowly companion is perfectly ſuitable to the 
amiable character of Marina. MALOOÄ Bx x | 


vw. e SCENE 


Ly/. Muſick ? My lord, I hear— 

Per. Moſt heavenly muſick: = 

It nips me unto lining, and thick ſlumber 

Hangs upon mine eyes; let mereſt*®, 1 ſleeps. 
Ly/. A pillow for his head; —ſo leave him al 


[Exeunt LYSIMAChus, HELicanus, Marina, 


— —————— a —f—àä—̃ —u— er OOO 


66% ERIC E s, 


eee 
| The Same. 4 ER 1 CLES on deck aſlecp; Diana appearing 


to him as in a viſion, 


Dia. My temple ftands in Epheſus *; hie thee thither, 
And do upon mine altar ſacrifice. | 
There, when we maiden prieſts are met together, 
Before the people all e | 
Reveal how thou at ſea didſt loſe thy wife: 


To mourn thy croſſes, with thy daughter's, call, 
And give them repetition to the life“. 

Or perform my bidding, or thou liv'ſt in woe: 
Do't, and be happy“: by my ſilver bow | 
Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana 4iſappears. 


1 My n fands in Epbeſus;] This viſion is formed on the 
following paſſage in Gower : - = 
4 The hie God, which wolde hym kepe, | 
4 Whan that this kynge was faſt aſlepe, 
c By nightes tyme he hath hym bede 
& To ſayle unto another ſtede: 
46 To Epheſum he bad hym drawe, 
«& And as it was that tyme lawe, 
4 He mall do there hys ſacrifice 
& And eke he bad in all wiſe, 
« That in the temple, amongſt all, 
& His fortune, as it is befalle, 
& Touchyng bis doughter and bit wife, 
% He ſhall be knotue upon his 1 MaALoNE. 

2 And give them repetition to the life.] The old copies read—to the 
like. For the emendation, which the rhyme confirms, the reader is 
indebted to Lord Charlemont. Give them repetition to the life,” 
means, as he obſerves, ( Repeat your misfortunes ſo feelingly and ſo 

exactly, that the language of your narration may imitate to the life 
the tranſactions you relate.” So, in Cymbeline : OY 

46 — The younger brother, Cadwall, 
4 Strikes /ife into my ſpeech” 3 5 
In 4 Midſummer-Night's. Dream, theſe words are again confounded, 


| for in the old copies we there find: 


| 4 Two of the firſt, life coats in heraldry,” &c, MAL ON. 
"0 == and be happy :] The word be I have ſupplied. MAL ox. 


Pur. 


8 


/ 
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Per, Celeſtial Dian, goddeſs RR 5 2 
I will obey thee !—Helicanus! | | 


Enter ee 'HeLicanus, and s 


| Hel. Sir, 
Per. My purpoſe was for Tharſus, there to ſtrike 
The inhoſpitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other ſervice firſt : toward Epheſus 
Turn our blown fails ; eftſoons I'll tell thee why.— 
Shall we refreſh us, fir, upon your ſhore, hy. Lyſim, 
And give you gold for ſuch proviſjon 
As our intents will need? _ © UL | 
Ly/. Sir, 1 
With all my heart; and when you come aſhore, | 
I have another ſuit +, 
Per. You ſhall prevail, 
Were it to woo my daughter; for it ſeems 
You have been noble towards her, RA el 
Ly/. Sir, lend me your arm. ; 3 


Per. Come, my Marina. | [Exeunt, 
Enter. GowER, before the 7. emple of Diana at Epheſus, 3 


Gow, Now our ſands are mod; run; dees 
More a . and then dumb, 5, | 
This, 


3 — goddeſs 8 1, That! is, regent of t the filver N 

So, in 1 The Rape of Lucrece: 

Were Tarquin night, as he is but night” 8c child,” | 

cc The filver- ining queen he would diſtain.“ 3 * 
In the chemical big (as Lord Charlemont obſerves to me,) a 
language well a 0 when this play was written, Tuna or Diana 
means ſilver, as Sol does gold.“ Marons. \ 

+ TI bave another ſuit. 1 The old copies read—T have another eb. 
But the anſwer of Pericles ſhews clearly that 11 75 corrupt. The 
ſenſe requires ſome word ſynonymous to re vet.” I therefore read. 
I have another ſuit. So, in X. Henry VII If 

| © & 1 have a ſuit which you , 15 not deny me.“ ' MALowr, 

I have another fleight.] i. e. another contrivance,' He either 
means, that he intends ſome farther entertainment for Pericles, or 
that he has a deſign relative to Marina, STEEVENS. . 

More a little, and then dumb. Permit me to add a few words 
more, ang then 1 ſhall be ſilent, he old copies! have dun z in which 
8 32 way 


a = 
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This, as my laſt boon, give me &, 
(For ſuch kindneſs muſt relieve mes) - 
1785 you a tly will opp poſe, 
What pageantry, what feats, what ſhows, 
What minſtrelſy, and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylin, | 
To greet the King. So he has thiiv'd, 
That he is promis'd to be wu d 
To fair Marina; but in no wiſe, 
Till he had done his ſacrifice”, 
As Dian bade: whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound *, 
In feather'd briefneſs ſails are fill'd, 
N e fall out as they're wild. 
Epheſus, the temple ſee, 
ok ing, and all his company. 
That he can hither come 1o ſoon, 
Is hes your fancy” $ rer dea, [ Exit, 
| SCENE 


1 — obſerved in 2 «books the word Anh was occaſionally 
292 Thus in The! boſs of Pygmalion's Image, by}. Marſton, 


ze be 466 Look how the 5 papiſts crouch and kneel 
To ſome dum idoll wich their offering.“ 
17 "There are many as imperfe& rhymes in this play, as chat of the 
preſent couplet. So, in a former chorus, moons and dooms. Again, 
at the end of this, ſoon and doom. Mr, Rowe reads. More a little, 
and then done. M ALONE, _ 
o» This, as my laſt boon, give me, ] Theword 4 as, lich is not found in 
the old ele Was opp ied by Mr. Steevens, to complete Ho metre. 
ALONE. 
7 Till he bad Mont bis ſecrifice,] That Ts, till Pericles had done his 
| b „ Ee 5 
"The i interim, pray you, all confound. ] So, in K. Henry . 
— — f have play'd 
e The in eg by Mr you tis paſt, * | 
To confound, here ſignifies, to conſume, So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
Eschanging hardiment e Freat enen, +: 
M MALONE. 


* Thar be co g ae ſoon Me | 
by yo ur  fancy's thankful doom. TR don and doom are not 
ines exactly correſponding {would rather read cad en 
an 
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* 


S C EN E III. „ 


The Temple © 1 Diana r Epheſus; Wanna Sexes 
near the altar, as high priefteſs ; a number of virgin: 


on each fide; CER1 MON Laws {other We err 4 N | 


ſus eittadinge 
Enter PERICLES, _ 8 train; Aren dense, Uk. 


. - * 


LICANUS, Mazika, and a lady. | 


Per. Hail Dian! to perform thy juſt command, 8 
J here confeſs myſelf the king of Tyre; 1 A 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed !. ' 2 8 
At Pentapolis, the fair Thaiſa.. 1 


«4 


At ſea in child-bed died ſhe, but ak 1 we 111 "iT 
A maid-child - call'd Marina; who, 0 goddele, B 


4. 


Wears yet thy filver livery :. She at Lharſus 24s MH 
Was nurs'd with Cleon ; whom at e Year 
Beet a to murder: but her better ſtars 5 
rought her to Mitylene; . gainſt whoſe ore in 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, | 
Where, by her own moſt clear remembrance, r 


Made known herſelf my daughter. : 


T bankful boon may ſignify—1he 1 ioence you grant us in, IR 7 2 
pleaſure we baue afforded :you, in the r of. OUS * rid 
this Chorus: | 
This as my laſt bonn give me. S vs. 3 
We had fimilar rhymes before: 6M 
jf king Peril 
Come not home in twice fix moong, 
He, obedient to their dooms, 
Will take the crown, 


I have, therefore, not diſturbed: the reading of, the 110 . 
A LON x. 


I Wha, ighted from wy country, did 2061 Corner, muſt be con- 
ſidered as able 80 entrance, ERS and any others, | 
4 0 C. f 4 \Maronz., 
22 W ” ddeſs, x8 | f I * 
Feen yet thy ſilver livery. 11 og algo en of OO UM 
being yet under the protection of, t e goddeſs of chadity. r 
So, in 8 $ Lover's Complaint ; F FS p 1 
„ There my cubite fole of chafiuyT daft??? * 
* had the ſame 3 tg ay 5 
« Qae twelve moons moxg ine I wear Dians's r 


Ma ron x. 
Thai. 


i : ; * 179 ” 12 
25 * 11 pp 3 #7 32 1 f +5 #4 
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Thai. Voice and favour !— 
Vou are, you are—O royal Pericles !— [ She faints, 


Per. W means dope Egan: 1 ſhe Geng Os! gen- 

tlemen! | 
Cer. Noble ar, I 

If you have told Diana's lar true, 

This is your wife. | 
Per. Reverend appearer, no 3 

J threw her o' er- board with theſe very arnis. 
Cer. Upon this coaſt, I warrant you. | 
Per, Tis moſt certain. 


: 7 * 8 * 
91 e 3 


3 e are, you are—O0 royal Pericles] The fimilitude ke 
this ſcene, and the diſcovery in the laſt act of the Winter's Tale, will, 
I top} ofe, ftrike every reader, Maront. 

bat means the woman ?] This reading was furniſh'd by the 
ſecond quarto, The firſt reads. What means the mum? Maroxe. 

4 Look to the lady ;] When lady Macbeth pretends to ſwoon, on 
hearing the account of Duncan's murder, the ſame exclamation is 
uſed. Theſe words belong, I believe, to Pericles. MAL ONE. 

5 Early in bluſ ring morn—] The author, perhaps, wrote,” 

Early one bluſt'ring morn—; MALONE. 

6 Found there rich jewels; ] The ſecond quarto, the bold, and 
Mr. Rowe, read—tbeſe jewels. Pericles's next queſtion ſhews that 
theſe could not be the poet's word. The true reading i is found in the 
firſt quarts. ' Tt ſhould be remembered, that Cerimon delivered theſe 
jewels to Thaiſa, (before ſhe” left his houſe) in whoſe cuſtody they 
afterwards remiiined; MaLonE. 

7 Here in Diana's temple. ] The ſame fituation occurs again in the 
Comedy of ere where Ageon* loſes his wife at ſea, and finds her 
at 1aft in 2 nunnery. STEEVENS. ' | | 
8 — they ſhall be brought you to my boſe, W e hy : 

Whither I invite you.] This circumftance bears ſome reſemblance 
to the meeting of Leontes and Hermione. The office of Cerimon is 
not unlike bat of Paulina i in ods Tale, STEEVENS. 50 

f Ate 


* 3 . * 
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Thai. O, let me look!  - 
If he be none of mine, my  fanQiity 
Will to my ſenſe® bend no licentious ear, 
But curb it, ſpite of ſeeing. O, my lord, 
Are you not Pericles? Like him you ſpake, 
Like him you are: Did you not name a tempeſt, 
A birth, and death? 

Per. The voice of dead Thaiſa! 

Thai. That Thaila am I, e dead, 
And drown'd “. 

Per. Immortal Dian 

Thai. Now I know you better. 
When we with tears parted Penta __— 
The king, my father, gave you 1 a rin 

* 4 ring. 

Per. This, this: no more, you gods! your * 

| kindneſs 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport *: You ſhall do well, | 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be ſeen*. O come, be buried 


to my ſenſe—] Senſe is here uſed for ſenſual offien. So alſo. 
in e Ae and in Hamlet. See Vol. 1. p · 2 n. * 
MALONE. 

1 — ſuppoſed dead, 


And drown'd.) Suppoſed dead, and that my death was by Ar- 


ing. M ALONE. 35 
2 This, this: no more, you gods! your p Der e 2 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport :] So, in 1 

| « It is a chance that does redtem all ſorrows, * . 5 . 

© That ever I have felt.” MATLO RR. „ 

3 — 1 
Meli, and no more be ſcen.] This i is a ſentiment which 1 

never fails to introduce on occaſions fimilar to the preſent. So, in 
Otbello: 

6s If it were now to die, | 

„T were now to be moſt happy,“ c. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 

« If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 

4 To die when I deſire.“ MaroxzE, 

Melt, and no more be ſeen.] So, in one of the Pſalms O ſpare 
me a little that I may recover my ſtrength, before I go hence,,and be 
ne . e STEEVIENS. 

A ſecond 


1 
k 


4117770 
50 AAA 


| 


eier $57 | 
A ſecond time ; wichil theſe arms*, i 
Mar. My heart 1 rt 
| Leaps to be gone te my mother's dem 5 
8 uEneeli to „Thaifa. 
Per. Look, who kneels here! Fleſh of thy fleſh; Thaiſa; 
Thy burden at the ſea, and call'd Marina, | 
For ſhe was yielded there, 
Thai. Bleſt, and mine owt®! 
Hel. Hail, madam, and my pat 
Thai. I know you not. 
Per. 25 have heard me ſay, ers I _ fly from 
re, 
T left behind 0 ancient labltitute. | 
Can you remember what I call'd ng man? | 
I havenam'd him oft, | 
' _ Thai, *T was Helicanus then. 
Per, Still confirmation: 
Embrace him, dear Thaiſa; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were bad: 
How poſſibly preſerv'd;; and whom eo chan, 
Beſides the gods, for this great miracle. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man;jthrough whom 
The gods have ſhewn their power; that Ne 
To laſt reſolve you. 0 8 TER: 
Per. Reverend fir, the gods e e 
Can have no mortal Wer more oo s vin 
A god than you. Will-you deliver how. 
This dead queen re- lives 
Cer. Iwill, my lord. 
Beſeech you, firſt go with me to my W il 1 
un nl enn oo Ar, was md wither; 


{3s : 


x \ Sa ** n 


2 — 0 come, * buried 
A. ſecond time within theſe. arms. 1. $0, in the Wi; inter's Tale: 
i Not like a corſe ; or if not to be buried, 
« But quick, and in mine arm.. MaALons. 
- 3 Bleft, and mine on] 'So, in The Water's Tale: 
„ Tell me, ine own, 
©* #6 Where haſt thou been preſery'd ? Where 1 How found 
Thy father's court? MaLonz , | 
175 > „e 
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How ſhe came placed here in the temple; kc 
No needful thing omitted; ys {> th 

Per. Pure Diana 5 
I bleſs thee “ for thy viſion, and will offer 185 
Night- oblations to thee. Thaiſa, this prince 
The fair-betrothed of your daughter“, ſnal! 
Marry her at Pentapolis*. And now, 22004 
This ornament, that makes me look ſo diſmal, 18 
Will 1, my lov'd Marina, clip to form; | 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautifys. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, 


921 bleſs thee—] For the inſertion of the perſonal ied þ I am 


reſponſible. MAL. 
4 The fair-betrothed —] i. e. ably contracted, bonourabdy affi« 
anced, STEEVENS. 
3 — Thaiſa, this prince, 5 1 
The fair-betrothed of your daughter, de | + 
Marry ber at Pentapolis.] So, in the laſt ſcene of The Winter's 
Tale, Leontes informs Paulina, 
his your ſon-in- law, 
4% And fon unte the king, (whom Heavidis bag 
* n to your ee Maron E. 
And inows a IT 
_ This ornaments. that makes me ; look þ diſmal, 
| il I. my lov d Marina, clip to form; | . 
And aubat this fourteen years no razor touch d, 
<> grace ti marriage-day, T l beautiſy.] So, in FO Al Ae, 
Not bing: the barber's man hath already been with him; was 
old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuff d tennis balls. 
The author has here followed Gower, or Gefa Ts 
6 this a vowe to God I make, _ $5 
| ©, That I ſhall never for hir ſake 3 EOS , 
„% My berde for no likynge ſhave, | 5 . OSA 
« Till it befalle that I 1 kate A 
In convenable time of age | 
% Beſette bir unto mariage.” Conf\ Amant. 
The word ſo in the firſt line, and the words my lov'd Marin | in a the 
ſecond, which both the ſenſe "= metre requice, I have ſupplied. 
MALONEs 
The autbor is in this place guilty of a flight inadvertency. It was 
but a ſhort time before, when Pericles arrived at Tharſus, and heard 
of his daughter's death, that he made a vow never to waſh his face or 
ut his hair. Mason, 


T#k 2: Tt 5 


n. 
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Sir that my father's dead. . RE am 20% -: 
Fer. Heavens make a tar of; him“ Yet there, my 


| eee | 
We'll celebrate their nuptials, and alen T 


Will in that kingdom ſpend our following days; 1 
Our ſon and TN mall in Tyrus 3 * 


Lord Cerimon, we do our longing 


2 ms the reſt untold. ——bir, lead the way?, > tue, 


Enter Gow R. | 

| Ges, ln . and his daughter 5 you have 
of diva frogs luſt the due and juſt reward. 
In Pericles, Nx een and daughter, ſeen 

Hider ugh aſſail'd with fortune fierce and keen,) 

irtue preſerv'd from fell deſtruction's blaſt, 

Led on by heaven, and crown'd with j Joy a laſts, 
In Helicanus may yau well deicry_ 
1 A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: . 


in 34:3, 


5 In reverend Cerimon there well . (hor 
be marr that. learned DAU . ah 


oy 588 * 2 „ ks 9 Os avg XS. - £7 fa n 
7 Sir, lead he wp A Dr Joboſon has juſtly obj APs time 
and —_— DION Se "ſecond part of 12 N. Come, 


will yau*hence?” The 2 live of The Winrer's 7215 furniſhes us 
— Fog? equally abrupt, and' neatly reſembliag the wy * Haſti. 
way.” This paſſage will juſtify the correctiqu of the. old copy 
— it reads Sti, leads "he way. MA Low * ith 
8 In Antioch, and his daughter, —] The old | copies read—Tn ene 
"thus aück His daughter, el The Lorrection Was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Steevens. by So, (as he obſerves,) in She cſpeare's other plays, 


Hatt far ch © "ng of of France, "Morocco for the b Morocto,”. Kc. 


"M4 LONE» 
9 Virtue preſerv'd 22 fell laren , | 
Ted on by beaven, and crown'd with joy- at wo: * All the "PS 
are are here, I think, manifet}y ©: corrupt t,—They read, Sou 
Virtua preferr'd from fell deſtructionꝰs bla - 
The groſs and numerous errors of even the- moſt accurate «Ho 
this play, will, it is hoped, juſtify the liberty that has been taxon 
on this and ſome other occafions, 
It would be difficult to produce From the workewf Shed a 
couplets moreſpirited: and — e Maren. | 
Y: | For 


en * + & 


hoes 


** 


/ 
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For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame | 
Had ſpread their curſed deed, and Pry names! 
Oft Pericles, to rage the city turn; 
That him and his they in his palace burn. N 
The gods for murder ſeemed ſo content 
To puniſh them; although not done, but meanta, | 
So, on your Patience evermore attending, . 
een n e . has _— 
; [Exit GoweR, 


1 — and 3 ame ] The firſt and ſecond quarto read——the 
nee. name. The reading of the text, which appears to me more 
intelligible, is that of the folio 1664. The city is here e the 
collective body of the citizens. Marexs. 

; "Tp: unifh them, altbougb not done, but 2 The defeRive. 
metre of this live in the old copy, induces' me to think that the word 
them, which T have ſupplied, was omitted downs: ©” of the 
printer. Magonr.' 
8 The fragment of the MS, Poem, mentioned in che 
obſervations, has ſuffered ſo much by time, as to be ſcarce! eh lei 
The parchment on which it is written baving been converted jnto the 
cover of a book;' for which pury yam 4+ pin pf words 
are entirely a. However, ' the following concluding. the 
reader may . N form a L with reſpect to the age of 
15 977 55 — 6 | * 7 £ 


4 + Da 
3 n bas 


hh * 


. Wn Ty Kale hand and op by e . 
F462 ny underftonde at wymiborne mag in tha 
7 ; 1 te 20 have pts, * is nouzt. worth * | 


_ knowe y | 
© - + « that'wole the ſothe he yt go thider and me wol the ': $4 
'On 05 ſubject of Pericles Lillo formed atragedy of three acts, which 
was firſt repreſented in the year 1738, 
To a former . of this play were ſybjoined Diſſertations ; 
one written by the other | n the latter ] 
"__ ſych arguments cd wr co me to have es to . 


A 5 — RY 22 4 


8 9 8 oe, «es. 4 a ia 


——— 


* | The letters in the! Tealick. cha 2 after were ſupplied by the con- 
| jecture of the late Mr. Tytwhitt, Who very obligingly examined: this 
anclent frugments and ˙ ms; with BEIne extract. 4 
F EN at 


his pen, is unqueſtionably, entitled. to that place among hisfrks, 


. * 
x6. 5h, 
3 
« 
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that ſtavas the entire work of Shakſpeare, and one of his earlleſt com- 


poeſitions, Mr. Steevens on the other hand maintained, that it was 


originally the production of ſame elder playwright, and afterwards im- 
proved by ohr poet, "whoſe hand was acknowledged to be viſible in 


many ſcenes throughout the play. On a review of the various argu- 


ments which each of us produced in favour of hits own hypotheſis, I 
am no convinced that the theory of Mr. Steevens was right, and 
have no difficulty in acknowledging my own to be erroneous. 

This play was entered on the Stationers“ books, together with 
Antony and Cleopatra, in the yeaf 1608, by Edward Blount, a book- 


_ + ſeller of eminence, and one of the publiſhers of the firſt folio edition of 
his works, It was printed with Shakſpeare's name in the title-page, 


n his life- time; but this circumſtance proves nothing z.- becauſe. by ther 
knavery of bookſellers other pieces were alſo aſtribed to him in his 
life-time, of which he indubitably wrote not a line. Nor is it neceſ- 
ſary to urge in ſupport of its genuineneſs, that at a ſubſequent period it 


vas aſeribed to him by ſeveral dramatick writers. I with not to rely 


on any circumſtance of that kind; becauſe in all queſtions of this 


nature, internal evidence is the beſt that can be produced, and to every 


perſon intimately acquainted with our poet's writings, muſt in the 


preſent caſe be deciſive. The congenial ſentiments, the numerous 
_expreſſions bearing a ſtriking ſimilitude to paſſages in his undiſputed 


. plays, ſome of the incidents, the ſituation of many of the perſons, 


and in various places the colour of the ſtyle, all theſe combine to ſet 


the ſeal of Shakſpeare on the play before us, and furniſh us with in- 
ternal and irreſiſtible proofs, that a conſiderable portion of this piece, 
as it now appears, was written by him. The greater part of the three 
laſt acts may, I think, on this ground be ſafely: aſcribed to him; 


- and his hand may be traced occaſionally in the other two diviſions. 


+; To alter, new- model, and improve che unſucceſsful dramas of pre- 
ceding writers, was, I believe, much more common in the time of 
Shakſpeare than is generally ſuppoſed. | This piece having been thus 
new modelled by our poet, and enriched with many happy'ftrokes from 


£4 {3.78 1 


which it has now obtained, Maron. 
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